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For  Reference 

Do  Not  Take 

From  the  Library 


Every  person  who  maliciously 
cuts,  defaces,  breaks  or  irt|ures 
any  book,  map,  chart,  picture, 
engraving,  statue,  coin,  model, 
apparatus,  or  other  work  of  lit- 
erature, art,  mechanics  or  ob- 
ject of  curiosity,  deposited  in 
any  public  library,  gallery, 
museum  or  collection  is  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor. 

P»nal  Code  of  California 
1915.  Section  623 
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THE  AMERICAN  TOWN 
SEIZED  BY  IRAQ 


BY  BUZZ  BISSINGER 


PETRA  NEMCOVA'S 

HEARTBREAKING 

TSUNAMI  SURVIVAL  STORY 
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BY  LESLIE  BENNETTS 
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DRUGSTORE  COWBOYS 

THE  DANGEROUS  TRAFFIC 

IN  FAKE  PRESCRIPTION 

MEDICINES 


BY  KATHERINE  EBAN 


DOMlNlfcK  DUNNE  £W* 

THE  WHReOSCAR-WEEK- 

ROBE£*BLAKE-TRIAL  THING 

JAMES  WOLCOnW 
JOHNN    CARSON'S  LOST  LEGACY 

and  NICK  T  >SCHES  <w.  THE  MAN  WHO 
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iPod  mini,  2004,  $249.99 
Expect  More.  Pay  Less? 


iPod  mini 
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1  Music 
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Extras 
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Settings 
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Shuffle  Songs 

Backlight 
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the  ultimate  gift 
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Endless  expressions  for  eyes 
in  one  compact. 
New.  Graphic  Color 
EyeShadow  Quad 
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ESTEE  LAUDER 


Defining  Beauty 


mod.  YGU006  Y5S98,  XGU215  XA351  001,  YGU433  Y5S74 
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Sold    exclusively    in    Louis    Vuitton    stores,    www.louisvuitton.com,    866VUITTON 
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LOUIS  VUITTON 


VisitCHRYSLER.COM/PACIFICAorcall  1.800.CHRYSLER    > 


THE  CHRYSLER  PACIFICA 


We  didn't  just  make  an  SUV.  \A 

Five-star  *****  NHTSA  front-  and  side-impact  crash  test  ratir 
the  NHS  for  offset  frontal  crash  test?  ►  Standard  front  and  available  s 


BUCKLE  UP 


i*«  '-Starting  at  s25,590with  side-curtain  air  bags.  Price  as  shown,  $37,125.  MSRP  excludes  tax.  Includes  Premium  Care  Plan.  'When  equip 
an  offset-frontal  crash  at  a  nominal  speed  of  40  mph.  ^Optional  equipment.  Always  use  seat  belts.  Remember,  a  backseat  is  the  safest  place  fc 
Chrysler  vehicles.  See  dealer  for  a  copy  of  this  limited  warranty.  Transferable  to  second  owner  with  fee.  A  deductible  applies.  Excludes  SR 


H  RYS  LEff* 


INSPIRATION  COMES  STANDARD 


iade  a  SAFETY  UTILITY  VEHICLE. 

:our-star  ****  NHTSA  rollover  resistance  rating*  >  "Best  Pick"  by 
tain  air  bags,  ABS,  and  AWD?  >  Chrysler  Pacifica  starts  at  $24,995? 


I  side-curtain  air  bags.  'Based  on  2004  models  tested  by  NHTSA  Pacifica  received  a  four-out-of-five  star  rating.  'Best  Pick  rating  based  on 
under.  For  more  information  about  Chrysler  Financial,  ask  your  local  dealer.  "  7-year/70,000-mile  Powertrain  Limited  Warranty  on  new 
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YORK    BAL  HARBOUR    AMERICANA.  MANHASSET    ATLANTA    HOUSTON    SOUTH  COAST  PLAZA    DAV1DYURMAN.COM 


DAVID   YURMAN 


ON  VANITYFAIR.COM  THIS  MOh 

•BEHIND-THE-SCENES  OSCAR-PARTY  VIDEO 
•FAVORITE  WEB  SITES  OF  THE  NICHE  AND  FAMC 
•BRETT  FORREST:  COMMUNIST  GONZO 


FEATURES 


198   BED.  BURBS,  AND  BEYOND  They're  the  stars  of 
TV's  hottest  new  show.  So  why  aren't  the  leading  ladies 
of  ABC's  Desperate  Housewives  happy?  Ned  Zeman 
ventures  onto  the  Universal  back  lot— where  rumors  star 
egos  clash,  and  publicists  watch  every  move— to 
confront  the  real-life  drama  that  threatens  America's  firs 
postmodern  evening  soap.  Photographs  by 
Mark  Seliger. 

206  THE  LAST  ON  ASS  IS  With  the  support  of  her 

dashing  Brazilian  fiance,  Athina  Onassis  Roussel  has 
escaped  her  father's  shadow  and  taken  control  of 
her  fortune.  Nicholas  Gage  reports  on  the  struggle  of 
the  "richest  little  girl  in  the  world"  to  win  back  her 
full  legacy  as  Aristotle  Onassis's  granddaughter  and  sole 
surviving  heir. 

212  THE  DISINFORMATION  SOCIETY  Many  who  votec 
for  Bush  disagreed  with  his  policies— they  simply  didn't 
know  it.  In  an  epilogue  to  the  paperback  edition  of 
his  book  Crimes  Against  Nature,  Robert  F.  Kennedy  Jr. 
reveals  how  the  media  betrayed  the  American  people. 
Photograph  by  Art  Streiber. 

216  PETRA'S  STORY  Petra  Nemcova  and  her  boyfriend, 
photographer  Simon  Atlee,  were  on  a  romantic 
getaway  in  Thailand  when  the  tsunami  hit,  engulfing  their 
bungalow  and  smashing  their  dreams  of  a  future  together 
In  Prague.  Leslie  Bennetts  hears  about  the  Czech 
supermodel's  miraculous  survival,  her  grief  at  losing  her 
love,  and  the  meaning  she  found  in  that  mass,  and  deeply 
individual,  tragedy.  Photographs  by  Patrick  Demarchelier. 

222  PROUD  HARVEST  The  late  Jackie  Robinson  forged 

his  civil-rights  legend  on  the  baseball  diamond.  At  53.  his 
son  David  is  fighting  injustice,  too,  on  a  different 
continent  and  in  a  different  arena.  Visiting  Robinson  at 
Sweet  Unity  Farms,  his  coffee  plantation,  in  Tanzania. 
Brett  Martin  discovers  the  way  one  generation's  challenge 
inspired— and  changed— the  next.  Photographs  by 
Jonas  Karlsson. 

CONTINUED    ON    PAGE    3  6 


Micro -mirrored  pigment  technology  optically  resurfaces  skin. 
Patent  pending.*  Allergy  Tested.  100%  Fragrance  Free. 
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TO  SUPPORT  MEM,  WOMEN  AND  CHILDREN  LIVING  WITH  HIV  AMD  AIDS 
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MOVADO 


the  art  of  time 


'Vs  -MOVAOO  ' 


maestro,  international  actress. 

xili  .  u  new  expression  of  the  movado  dot.  stainless  steel 

diamonds,  black  dial.  Swiss  made,  water  resistant. 

jdo  is  proud  of  its  longtime  association  with  the  arts. 

jdo.com 
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invisible.  Afresh 
new  contempora 


reducing  the  all-new  Infiniti  M. 


iry  is  going  places.  Fast.  It's  overtaking  convention  with  th.< 

>r  in  its  class:  It's  connecting  with  Bluetooth  Wireless  Te 

nd  It's  leading  with  the  only  heated,  power  reclining  rear  seats-  in  its  class:  And  it's  exh.larat.ng  with  335 

^epower:  The  all-new  M.  Designed  to  outperform.  Discover  more  at  lnfimti.com. 
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THE  GOOD  LIFE  AQUATIC  Sell  the  mansions 
and  take  to  the  sea.  The  luxury  of  luxuries  is  a  super-ya 
toy  of  choice  for  size-conscious  tycoons.  Aboard  the 
world's  biggest,  most  extravagant,  and  most  technologici 
tricked-out  floating  palaces,  Mark  Seal  learns  that 
if  you  have  to  ask,  you  can't  afford  it.  Photographs  by 
Todd  Eberle  and  Fernando  Bengoechea. 


A  N  F  A  I  R 


31  DAYS  IN  THE  LIFE  OF  THE  CULTURE 

Red,  white,  and  blue— Cornelia  Guest  takes  it  off  in 
Harry  Benson's  America.  Elissa  Schappell  on  May  must-re 
and  Sue  Carswell's  Faded  Pictures  from  My  Backyard. 
Matt  Tyrnauer  visits  Mexico  City's  Condesa  DF  hotel; 
Krista  Smith  drops  in  on  T-shirt  king  James  Perse. 
Lisa  Robinson's  Hot  Tracks.  Amy  Sacco  opens  Bene: 
A.  M.  Homes  on  Elaine  Sturtevant's  Warhol-inspired 
exhibition.  Bruce  Handy  does  the  Kung  Fu  Hustle:  Ander 
Tepper  on  The  Longest  Yard;  Patricia  Bosworth  gets 
behind  Haskell  Wexler's  lens.  Frank  DiGiacomo  groove 
to  Feist's  sultry  sound;  Katie  Sharer  sheds  some  light  on 
John  Wigmore:  David  Margolick  remembers  sportswri 
Shirley  Povich.  Dany  Levy  mixes  with  Audiostiles;  Brian 
Raftery  samples  the  Austin  band  Spoon;  John  Singleto 
favorite  downloads.  My  Stuff:  Tory  Burch;  Christine 
Muhlke  dabs  on  Red  Flower  scents;  Hot  Looks. 


COLUMNS 


WIT'S  END  The  comatose  state  of  stand-up  comedy 
was  brought  into  high  relief  by  the  death  of  Johnny  Carsoi 
who  broke  in  a  generation  of  comics  on  The  Tonight 
Show.  Hacking  through  the  kudzu  of  cheesy  clubs  and 
self-referential  routines,  James  Wolcott  can't  find  the  edg 
of  laughter.  Photo  illustrations  by  John  Corbitt. 

THE  WEEK  OF  LIVING  GL AMOROUSLY  This 
month,  Dominick  Dunne  soaks  up  the  starlight  at  I'.F.'s 
Oscar  party,  and  holds  court  at  a  signing  of  Oscar  Night. 
Then,  even  as  he  attends  closing  arguments  in  the  Rober 
Blake  trial,  the  diarist  finds  himself  a  character  in  anothe 
tantalizing— if  fictional— murder  case,  on  Law  &  Order: 
Trial  by  Jury:  Photograph  by  Larry  Fink. 


130   HALL  OF  FAME  Christopher  Hitchens  nominates 

Tfie  Nation's  Victor  Navasky.  undiminished  beacon  of  tht 
left— and  warm,  fuzzy  hero  to  small  opinion  journals 
everywhere.  Photograph  by  Arnold  New  man. 

CONTINUED    ON    PAGE    40 
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132  BAD  MEDICINE  Hold  that  pill!  Most  U.S.  prescrij 
drugs  pass  through  a  gray  market  of  under-regulatedj 
"secondary  wholesalers,"  some  of  whom  dilute,  misll 
and  mishandle  vital  medication.  In  an  excerpt  from  11 
forthcoming  book,  Dangerous  Doses:  How  Counterfe\ 
Are  Contaminating  America's  Drug  Supply,  Katherine 
Eban  follows  a  ragtag  band  of  Florida  investigators ' 
brought  down  one  of  the  worst  alleged  traffickers. 
Photograph  by  Jason  Schmidt. 

146  THE  HOT  ZONE  The  VanityFair.com  Webcam  cov| 
red-carpet  arrivals  at  V.F.'s  12th  annual  Oscar  party, 
but  Michael  Hogan  and  a  team  of  photographers  hav| 
the  scoop  from  inside,  where  Swank  and  Blanchett 
wowed,  Cruise  and  Cruz  reconnected,  and  Hilton  anc 
Simpson  air-kissed. 

158   ABSENT  HEARTS  Roughly  one  in  three  students  at | 
Colorado's  Fountain-Fort  Carson  High  School  has 
a  parent  on  active  duty  in  the  military,  with  heartbreal| 
effects  in  the  classroom— and  on  the  gridiron.  As  the 
school's  2004  football  season  wound  down,  Buzz 
Bissinger  got  to  know  three  families  for  whom  the  war  j 
has  come  home.  Photographs  by  Kurt  Markus. 

174  A  JAZZ  AGE  AUTOPSY  Holding  the  hidden  rein; 
of  power  in  the  fearsome,  thriving  metropolis  that 
was  1920s  New  York,  Arnold  Rothstein— gambler,  fixe: 
and  heroin-trade  financier— made  his  own  laws. 
Nick  Tosches  resurrects  the  dynamic  figure  whose 
unsolved  1928  murder  ended  an  era. 


VANITIES 


193   DANIEL'S  BOON  The  world  as  a  series  of  sets  and 
subsets,  by  Henry  Alford;  What  They  Were  Thinkinj 
by  Brian  Frazer.  K/vThe  Missing  Years— staff  archivist 
David  Kamp  unearths  another  lost  issue. 


ET     CETERA 

54  EDITOR'S  LETTER  A  Saint,  More  than  Less 

56   CONTRIBUTORS 

66   LETTERS  Everything  I  Need  to  Know  I  Learned  at 
Crossroads 

110    PLANETARIUM  Taurus  trap 

274  CREDITS 

276   PROUST  QUESTIONNAIRE  Jack  Welch 

TO  FIND  CONDE  NAST  MAGAZINES  ONLINE.  VISIT  www.condenet.com; 
TO  FIND  VANITY  FAIR.  VISI  r  «  «  v.  vanityfair.com. 
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TlFFANY&Co. 


Let  them  have  their  pie  charts. 


Let  them  have  their  checklists. 


Let  them  have  their  gurus. 


Let  them  have  their  assistants.  And  their  assistants'  assistants. 


Let  them  have  their  second  guesses.  And  their  thirds. 


Let  them  have  their  procedures. 
Let  them  have  their  politics. 


Let  them  have  their  issues  and  concerns. 


Let  them  have  their  meetings.  And  their  meetings  about  the  meetings. 
Let  them  have  their  naysayers. 


But  don't  let  th 
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TheNewBMW750LiV- 


sion  is  in  danger  of  being  downsized,  outsourced,  and  otherwise  replaced  by  Analysis.  Thrill  has  become  a  for 
word.  To  this,  we  counter  with  the  new  BMW  750Li.  A  new,  more  powerful  V-8  engine  with  360  horsepower,  Acti 
Stabilization,  and  a  wider  rear  track  for  enhanced  agility  and  handling.  A  stunning  new  highlight  on  the  resume  of  P 


The  New 
BMW750UV-8 


bmwusa.com 
1-800-334-4BMW 
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The  Ultimate 
Driving  Machine 
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VANITY  FAIR  AGEND> 

ADVERTISING    AND     PROMOTION     •    EVENTS    AND    OPPORTUNITI 


A  STAR-STUDDED  EVENING 

On  October  16,  2004,  Mary  Steenburgen  and  Ted  Danson  hosted  an  intimate  dinner  at  their  home  in  honor  of  the  late  actor  and 
Motion  Picture  &  Television  Fund  benefactor  Roddy  McDowall.  Attended  by  nearly  100  guests,  including  Diane  Lane,  Jake  Gyllenhaal, 
Kirsten  Dunst,  Laura  Dem,  and  Senator  Hillary  Rodham  Clinton,  the  event  celebrated  McDowall 's  unwavering  commitment  to  the 
MPTF,  an  84-year-old  nonprofit  organization  that  offers  a  safety  net  of  services  for  those  in  need  within  the  entertainment  industry. 


DJAM 

Ji 

M*A 

From  Los  Angeles  to  New  York  to  Miami, 

■*  *"* 

'Gfi 

DJ  AM  is  the  entertainment  industry's 

premier  DJ.  With  a  name  that's  synonymous 

ft,                        '^ 

with  what's  happening  and  cool  from 

,^P> 

coast  to  coast,  DJ  AM  spins  for  an  A-list 
clientele  at  some  of  Los  Angeles's  most 

w^    ' 

exclusive  nightspots,  including  Avalon, 

'^^r  .■ 

W     fflfclri;     1 

El  Centro,  Las  Palmas,  Concorde,  and 

DJ  AM  (right)  and  fiancee  Nicole  Richie. 

Joseph's.  Visit  www.dj-am.com. 

WHERE  MOVIE-LOVERS  BELONG 

With  unparalleled  screening  facilities,  a 
cafe  bar,  and  a  cinema -themed  retail  shop, 
ArcLight  Cinemas  Hollywood  in  Los  Angeles 
is  truly  a  film-lover's  paradise.  Fourteen 
"black  box"  auditoriums  and  the  historic 
Cinerama  Dome  offer  all-reserved  seating  and 
a  commercial-free  environment.  A  full  range 
of  cinematic  programming  connects  moviegoers 
with  the  movies  and  the  filmmakers  they 
love.  Visit  www.arclightcinemas.com. 


REVLON    "YOU  LOOK  FABULASH" 
MALL  TOUR 

Revlon  is  coming  soon  to  a  mall  near  you.  And,  when  you  attend 
the  premiere  of  the  new  Revlon*  Fabulash*  Mascara,  you'll 
receive  a  fabuious  new  look  for  your  eyes  with  a  complimentary 
makeover.  Plus,  music,  prizes,  free  samples,  and  much  more. 
For  details  and  dates,  visit  www.youlookfabulash.com. 


AVEDA  "SILVER  SCREEN  MAKEOVERS" 

On  Friday,  February  18,  and  Saturday,  February  19,  2005,  Vanity  Fair 
and  Aveda  hosted  a  "Silver  Screen  Makeovers"  event  at  the  Aveda 
Experience  Center  at  Hollywood  &  Highland  in  Los  Angeles.  The 
two-day  event  featured  Aveda's  Global  Makeup  Artist  to  the  Stars, 
Rudy  Miles,  who  was  on  hand  with  his  team  to  give  guests  silver 
screen-inspired  looks.  In  addition  to  the  makeovers,  attendees 
entered  to  v.in  beautifully  framed,  vintage -inspired  Vanity  Fair  covers. 


MACY'S 
BLOOMINGDALE'S 


The  Coach  Gallery  Interchangeable  Watch 
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EDITOR'S    LETTER 


A  Saint,  More  than  Less 


At  a  picnic  in  Beverly  Hills  the 
day  before  the  Oscars,  Norm 
Pearlstine,  the  editor  in  chief 
of  Time  Inc.,  came  over  and 
gently  told  me,  "Henry  died." 
The  news  caught  me  so  off  guard,  I  didn't 
know  what  to  say.  And  I  confess  that  I 
had  to  force  back  the  welling  in  my  eyes. 
"Henry"  was  Henry  Grunwald,  a  jour- 
nalistic icon  and  a  beloved  figure  in  con- 
centric social,  literary,  and  political  circles. 
He  had  been  my  boss  when  I  first  came 
to  New  York,  and  he  and  his  wife,  Louise, 
later  became  very  special  friends. 

To  people  who  read  his  obituaries  the 
next  day  in  newspapers  around  the  world, 
the  broad  brushstrokes  of  his  extraordinary 

life  probably  seemed  lifted  from  fiction.  Henry  had  been  a  Viennese  ref- 
ugee whose  family  had  escaped  Hitler's  clutches  during  the  Nazi  rise. 
They  fled  first  to  Prague  and  then  to  Casablanca,  Lisbon,  and  finally 
New  York.  Joining  Time  as  a  copyboy  at  the  age  of  21,  he  rose  through 
the  ranks  to  become  editor  in  chief  of  the  entire  Time  &  Life  empire. 
And  he  did  it  all  in  a  language  learned  when  he  was  a  young  adult. 
Henry  worked  at  Time  when  it  commanded  the  world  stage. 
When  it  could  elect  presidents.  In  that  cauldron  of  midcentury  pow- 
er and  ambition,  his  storied  gifts  for  writing  and  remaining  cool  un- 
der pressure  had  become  legend:  it  was  said  that  he  once  dictated  an 
entire  cover  story  standing  up  and  without  ever  correcting  himself. 

As  editor,  Henry  made  Time— which  in  co-founder  Henry  Luce's 
day  had  been  very  much  the  house  organ  of  the  Republican 
Party— both  more  modern  and  more  moderate.  And  indeed  it 
was  he  who  wrote  Time's  first-ever  editorial,  calling  for  the  resigna- 
tion of  President  Richard  Nixon,  in  November  1973.  Henry  was  the 
age  I  am  now  when  I  met  him,  but  he  seemed  so  much  worldlier, 
like  a  nobleman  with  a  foot  still  in  the  old  century.  Were  you  to 
pass  him  in  the  hallway  as  he  glided  by  in  his  trademark  shuffle  and 
his  starched  shirt  and  gleaming  shoes,  the  mildest  "Good  morning, 
Graydon"  would  make  your  heart  jump. 

Occasionally,  he  assembled  a  handful  of  the  younger  writers  for 
lunch  in  one  of  the  sleek  private  dining  rooms  on  the  34th  floor  of 
the  Time  &  Life  Building.  The  meals  would  begin  with  prosciutto 
and  melon.  And  in  those  days  we  drank  at  lunch.  And  smoked  too, 


as  I  recall.  Honored  as  you  wer 
there,  you  sensed  an  almost  par 
fear,  hovering  over  the  meal,  that 
might  ask  your  opinion  on  some 
of  foreign  or  domestic  policy  yoi 
absolutely  nothing  about. 

Among  the  young  generation  b  | 

into  Time  during  Henry's  reign  a 

aging  editor  and,  later,  Time  Ii 

itor  in  chief  have  been  standou 

went  on  to  win  Pulitzer  Prizes  (M 

Dowd  and  Michiko  Kakutani 

New  York  Times),  and  any  nun# 

future  editors,  including  Walter  u 

son  and  Jim  Kelly,  who  both  b<  I 

editors  of  Time,  Stephen  Smith  H 

went  on  to  edit  U.S.  News  &  Womi 

port,  and  Kurt  Andersen,  who  would  co-edit  Spy  and  edit  Ne 

magazine.  (On  this  magazine's  masthead,  I  count  six  who 

under  the  Grunwald  banner.) 


Henry's  life  after  Time  Inc.  was  no  less  robust.  Presiden  'i 
gan  named  him  ambassador  to  his  native  Austria  in  19 
wrote  two  memoirs  and  a  novel,  A  Saint,  More  or  Less, 
of  historical  fiction  published  in  his  81st  year  to  glowing  revie\  \ 
suffered  from  macular  degeneration,  a  progressive  loss  of  cen  1 
sion.  And  although  he  wrote  about  it  in  his  second  memoir, 
once  did  I  hear  him  complain  about  it.  Or  even  mention  it  t 
in  a  funny  way.  He  recalled  once  giving  an  effusive  greeting  to 
Sawyer,  realizing  only  later  that  the  woman  was  someone  he  ha 
er  met— the  Princess  of  Wales.  A  man  who  lived  for  the  printed 
had  a  helper  come  in  each  day  to  read  aloud  the  daily  newsp.: 
He  was  the  very  definition  of  old-world  grace  and  sophistk 
And  despite  Henry's  having  a  shape  leaning  more  toward  an  av.  «t 
than  an  Adonis,  I  do  not  know  a  woman  who  wasn't  absolutely  r 
vated  by  him.  With  a  voice  like  hot  syrup  running  through  a  pipila 
courtly  good  manners,  he  was  fairly  devastating  to  members  >  n 
opposite  sex.  He  was  a  great  speaker.  But  he  was  an  even  bett  n 
tener.  One  of  his  great  strokes  of  good  fortune  was  to  have  mem 
married  Louise  Melhado,  and  their  18-year  marriage  was,  to  m  W 
the  epitome  of  what  a  marriage  could  be.  He  set  a  very  high  biraj 
a  husband,  and  she  set  just  as  high  a  bar  for  a  wife.  They  were  d 
ners,  loves,  soul  mates.  I  saw  him  last  at  a  dinner  they  gave  ell 
this  year  for  the  stage  star  Barry  HumpHB 
Henry  looked  impossibly  refined  in  Be  pi 
loafers  and  a  loden  jacket  with  horn  butn 
He's  gone.  But  his  many  prodigies  conld 
in  his  shadow.  (As  do  his  children,  inclvij 
daughter  Lisa,  whom  I  have  known  for  h 
and  who  is  publishing  her  fourth  novel,  I U 
exer  Makes  You  Happy,  later  this  month.)  .■ 
Henry  died,  Louise  gave  me  a  beautiful  vob 
of  the  Anglo-Irish  playwright  Richard  Brifcj 
Sheridan's  two  comic  masterpieces,  The  Sm 
for  Scandal  and  The  Rivals.  The  book  pi 
belonged  to  Henry.  He  himself  had  wanttp 
be  a  playwright.  But.  like  many,  he  fell  I 
journalism  and  just  kind  of  stayed.  Thenlf 
so  many  who  are  grateful  that  he  didp 
though  I  myself  would  love  to  have  seen  t  p 
plays  he  never  wrote.      -GRAYDON  CAp 
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COMING  SOON 

Lions  Gate  Films  presents 

House  of  D,  a  comical  and 

touching  story  of  a  man  looking 

back  at  his  childhood  in 

Greenwich  Village,  written  and 

directed  by  David  Duchovny. 

The  year  is  1973,  and  13-year-old 
Tommy  Warshaw  (Anton  Yelchin) 

is  on  the  brink  of  becoming  a 
man.  He  lives  an  uneventful  life, 

causing  trouble  at  school  and 
making  afternoon  deliveries  with 

his  best  friend,  Pappas  (Robin 
Williams),  a  slow-witted  janitor  at 
his  school.  But  when  an  unforeseen 

tragedy  occurs,  Tommy  must 

make  a  life-altering  decision  that 

will  change  him  forever.  Vividly 

capturing  the  spirit  of  youth  in 

all  its  joy  and  heartbreak, 

House  of  D  examines  a  boy's 

coming-of-age  and  the  manner 

in  which  it  defines  his  adulthood. 

In  theaters  this  April. 
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In  2004,  ROBERT  F.  KENNEDY  JR., 

who  has  been  fighting  to  protect 

America's  rivers  for  more  than 

20  years,  fired  a  salvo  against  the 

environmental  policies  of 

President  Bush.  Appalled  by  the 

administration's  rollbacks  of    I  T*^^  . 

decades-old  protections  and  its  ~*~~ 

unwillingness  to  prosecute 
polluters,  Kennedy  wrote  Crimes 
Against  Nature.  "Corporations" 
are  crucial  to  our  country, 
but  they  shouldn't  be  running 
our  government,"  he  says. 
"The  Democrats  have  to  frame 
environmental  issues  in  these 
terms  to  appeal  to  the  deep-rooted 
populist  soul  of  Americans."  In 
the  epilogue  to  the  paperback 
edition  of  the  book,  due  out  in  July  from  HarperPerennial  and  excerpted  in  th 
Kennedy  responds  to  the  results  of  the  2004  presidential  election.  "The  truth  abou 
policies  is  not  percolating  through  to  the  American  people,"  says  Kennedy.  "We 
revive  the  Fairness  Doctrine  so  that  the  airwaves  once  again  belong  to  the 


For  contributing  editor  MARK  SEA 
researching  this  month's  piece  "The 
Life  Aquatic"  (see  page  235)  was  a 
assignment  he  wanted  never  to  con 
"These  boats  truly  are  things  of  grt 
beauty,  particularly  the  older  ones, 
he  says.  While  visiting  some  of  the  \y\ 
most  exclusive  harbors,  Seal  disco\ 
not  only  that  there  is  a  new  subculi 
people— "super-yacht  owners"— but  la 
he  had  previously  underestimated  1 1 1 J 
of  water  toys.  "To  me,  a  boat  was  a 
a  Boston  Whaler,"  he  says,  "but  the; 
things  are  whales. "  Contributing  e 
WENDY  STARK  MORRISSEY,  a  vetei  i 
yachtsman  herself  and  an  essential  source  for  this  story,  relished  the  opportunity  to 
showcase  these  beautiful  "homes  on  water."  Stark  Morrissey  and  Seal  are  shown 
on  a  charter  from  Newport  Boats. 


Contributing  editor  NICK  TOSCHES 

profiles  Arnold  Rothstein.  whom  he  calls 
"the  patriarch  of  crime  in  New  York,"  on  page  174. 
His  new  book  on  Rothstein,  King  of  the  Jews, 
will  be  published  by  Ecco  this  month.  "Rothstein 
represents  the  golden  age  of  New  York,  a  time 
when  anything  went,"  says  Tosches.  "He  was 
always  a  shadowy  figure,  and  that  intrigued  me." 
Rothstein  is  largely— and  falsely-remembered 
as  the  man  who  fixed  the  World  Series  in  1919. 
He  was,  however,  the  principal  financier  of  the 
international  heroin  trade  in  the  1920s.  Rothstein 
was  murdered  in  1928,  and,  as  Tosches  notes, 
"the  mystery  of  his  death  remains  to  this  day- 
there  will  be  no  solution."  Tosches  is  currently 
taking  a  break  from  the  very  adult  world 
of  organized  crime  to  work  on  a  children's 
book,  Johnny's  First  Cigarette. 
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SKIN  RENEWAL  BREAKTHROUGH 

A  PROFESSIONAL-LEVEL  PEEL 
IN  ONE  STEP. 


Advanced  Solutions   Facial  Peel 

Instantly  retexturizes  skin. 
Smoothes  the  look  of  fine  lines. 

Advanced  CelluZyme™  formula 
self-neutralizes  to  work  without  irritation. 

Reveals  fresher,  more  youthfully 
radiant  skin. 
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See  your  travel  professional  or  call 
Seabourn  Cruise  Line  at  1-800-929-9391 

Visit  us  at  www.seabourn.com® 
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While  attending  the  2004  Olympics  in  Athens 

last  summer,  NICHOLAS  GAGE  learned  that 

Athina  Onassis,  whose  boyfriend  was  competing 

in  the  games,  was  fighting  to  reclaim  her  family's 

legacy.  This  was  more  than  idle  gossip  to  the 

Greek-born  Gage,  who  interviewed  Athina's 

grandfather  Aristotle  Onassis  as  a  young  reporter 

in  1968  and  has  been  chronicling  the  dynasty's 

vicissitudes  ever  since.  "Something  about  this 

family  fascinates  the  world,"  says  Gage.  "Aristotle 

Onassis  was  a  refugee,  built  a  great  fortune, 

and  won  the  hearts  of  two  of  the  most  famous 

women  of  the  20th  century.  Those  kinds 

of  men  command  attention."  Gage  is  currently 

developing  a  film  based  on  his  2000  book, 

Greek  Fire,  about  Onassis  and  Maria  Callas. 


Photographer  ARNOLD  NEWMAN  has  si| 

some  of  the  most  influential  people  of  oi; 
including  Igor  Stravinsky,  Marilyn  Morml 
and  every  president  since  Truman  (excepif 
far,  George  W.  Bush).  In  the  1930s,  he  tc 
portraiture  out  of  the  studio  and  into  the] 
of  his  subjects.  "I  got  very  annoyed  by  tr 
that  every  portrait  was  done  by  the  numt 
he  says,  "same  dark-blue  suit,  same  little  wl 
hankie,  same  pose,  same  expression,  samj 
lighting,  same  building."  The  building  in 
Newman  photographed  Victor  Navasky  h  | 
issue  happens  to  be  where  both  men  live. 
"We've  been  elevator  neighbors  for  30  ye-<.\ 
says  Newman.  "Victor  is  quite  a  brilliant 
and  we  had  a  lot  of  fun  doing  the  shoot." 


From  left:  Jane  Hill,  Carlota  Atlee,  Dorothy  Mackendrick,  Ari  Bergen,  Charlie  Frankel, 
Eva  Maout,  Don  Luciano,  Matt  Ullian,  and  Emily  Poenisch. 

V.F.'s  2005  Oscar  party  (see  page  146  for  coverage)  would  not  have  happened  without  t 
indomitable  group  of  nine,  who  tackled  thousands  of  faxes  and  phone  calls,  compiled 
hundreds  of  passes,  and  managed  countless  details.  "Stamina  and  a  sense  of  humor  ar 
essential,"  explains  editorial-promotions  associate  Matt  Ullian.  "After  a  grueling  two  wt 
we  are  on-site  the  day  of  the  party  at  four  p.m.  and  on  our  feet  in  black-tie  working  non 
for  12  hours.  It's  not  for  the  faint  of  heart."  But  the  team  could  not  function  without  th 
leadership  of  Sara  Marks,  director  of  special  projects.  "You  couldn't  work  like  that  for 
anyone,"  says  Jane  Hill,  a  seven-year  veteran  of  the  Oscar-party  team.  "Sara  treats  us 
with  such  affection  and  respect.  We  adore  her."  continued  on  pac 
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Ruby  (left)  and  Kimberly  Stewart 
with  their  puppy  Bentley  at  the 
Clarins  on-site  spa. 


Recording  duo  Floetry  get  expert 
advice  from  a  Clarins  Instructrice. 


Markku  Lappalainen  (left)  and  Dan  Estrin  of  Hoobastank  get 
well  groomed  with  Clarins  men's  products. 


Fergie  of  Black  Eyed  Peas. 


THE  2005  GRAMMY    STYLE  STUDIO 

On  February  9,  2005,  Vanity  Fair  hosted  the  second  annual  GRAMMY    Style  Studio  Kickoff 
Party  at  Hollywood's  legendary  Ocean  Way  Recording  studios.  The  official  fashion  head- 
quarters of  the  GRAMMY'  week  celebrations,  GRAMMY'  Style  Studio  was  a  destination  for 
A-list  artists  such  as  No  Doubt,  Black  Eyed  Peas,  John  Mayer,  Franz  Ferdinand,  Linkin  Park, 
Hoobastank,  Modest  Mouse,  and  Paulina  Rubio,  who  selected  their  onstage,  red-carpet, 
and  post-party  fashions  from  a  host  of  designers  including  Tommy  Hilfiger,  Hugo  Boss, 
Moschino,  Vivienne  Westwood,  Jenny  Packham,  and  Stitch's  Denim.  As  the  official  beauty 
sponsor  of  the  GRAMMY'  Style  Studio,  Clarins  transformed  two  rooms  into  an  on-site  spa 
where  the  star-studded  guest  list  could  unwind  and  rejuvenate  while  indulging  in  luxurious 
Clarins  treatments  for  the  body  and  face,  as  well  as  one-on-one  makeup  consultations  with 
a  Clarins  Instructrice.  Those  in  attendance  also  received  a  selection  of  Clarins  grooming 
products  for  men  and  beauty  products  for  women.  For  extended  coverage  of  the  2005 
GRAMMY    Style  Studio — including  more  celebrity  paparazzi  shots — visit  VanityFair.com 
and  click  on  "Vanity  Fair  Access." 


AN  ARTFUL  EVENING 

On  February  10,  2005,  Vanity  Fair,  Longchamp,  and 
The  Museum  of  Contemporary  Art  hosted  a  festive  event  at 
the  Longchamp  boutique  in  Coral  Gables,  Florida.  More  than 
100  guests  gathered  to  celebrate  the  opening  of  the  artist 
Ellen  Gallagher's  exhibition  at  MoCA  and  listen  to  her  speak 
about  her  work.  Guests  also  had  the  opportunity  to  shop  the 
new  Longchamp  Spring  Collection.  Ten  percent  of  the  entire 
day's  proceeds  benefited  MoCA,  an  organization  known  for  its 
provocative  and  innovative  exhibitions  and  for  seeking  a  fresh 
approach  in  examining  the  art  of  our  time. 


HAMPTON  LUXURY  LINER 

Travel  to  the  beach  in  comfort  and  style  in  one  of  Hampton  Luxury  Liner's 
new  fleet  of  luxury  motor  coaches.  The  chic  way  to  head 
to  the  Hamptons,  the  Luxury  Liner  coaches  are  equipped  with 
33  elegant,  leather  reclining  captain's  chairs — providing  twice  the 
legroom  and  additional  elbow  room — a  custom-designed 
mahogany-wood  interior,  complimentary  onboard  movies,  and 
a  rear  galley  offering  free  refreshments  and  snacks.  Electronic 
ticketing  assures  passengers  an  uninterrupted  ride.  The  Hampton 
Luxury  Liner  is  available  for  charter  and  special  events,  as  well  as 
Vineyard  and  New  York  City  tours.  The  Luxury  Liner  has  new  rates 
of  $28  one-way,  $52  round-trip,  and  $249  for  a  10-trip  value  pack. 
For  more  information,  visit  www.hamptonluxuryliner.com  or 
call  631-537-5800  to  reserve  tickets. 
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VERYONE  TALKS  ABOUT 

HAS  JUST  LAUNCHED 

THE  SITE  EVERYONE'S 

BLOGGING  ABOUT. 


So  log  on  to  Yanityi-air.com  tor 
sparkling  commentary,  hot  news, 

and  party  pictures,  plus  the 

inside  track  on  new  films,  books, 

music,  and  events. 

From  James  Wolcott's 

must-read  blog  to  the 

"Daily  Dose"  of  must-click  links 

(to  vital  sites  for  gossip, 

news,  culture,  and  opinion), 

from  Michael  Lutin's  horoscope 

to  a  freewheeling  online 

forum,  YanityFair.com  has 

gathered  all  the  style,  all  the 

dish,  and  all  the  fun  on 

one  A-list  site. 
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Contributing  editor  BUZZ  BISSINGER 

writes  this  month  from  the  town  of 
Fountain.  Colorado— a  community 
with  a  strong  military  presence  and 
a  number  of  citizens  serving  in  Iraq. 
"The  story  is  not  pro-war  or  anti- 
war, but  quintessentiaMy  American." 
he  says.  "The  people  I  interviewed 
are  just  so  real,  so  honest— they 
embraced  me  with  open  arms." 
Bissinger,  whose  book  Friday  Night 
Lights  inspired  last  year's  acclaimed 
movie  of  the  same  name.  adds.  "The  presence  of  football  [in  Fountain]  served  asl 
American  way  of  keeping  this  community  together  in  the  midst  of  war."  His  newj 
about  baseball,  Three  Nights  in  August,  is  out  this  month  from  Houghton 


Though  it's  commonly  thought  that  Vanity 
didn't  publish  between  1936  and  1983,  cont 
editor  and  "staff  archivist*'  DAVID  KAMP 
"  V.F.:  The  Missing  Years"  appears  on  page  19^ 
managed  to  find  evidence  to  the  contrary, 
to  Kamp.  "These  excerpts  are  culled  from  tr 
parallel  universe  in  which  V.F.  existed  for  hail 
century."  Kamp  is  also  co-creator  of  V.F.'s  SI 
Dictionaries,  including  the  Rock,  Film,  and  | 
Snob's  installments.  "The  goal  is  to  have  this 
eventually  take  over  the  magazine,"  says 
The  Rock  Snob's  Dictionary:  An  Essential  Lexi\ 
Rockological  Knowledge,  by  Kamp  and  Stever 
will  be  published  this  month  by  Broadway  Bol 
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Among  those  lost  in  the  Asian  tsunami 

was  New  York-based  photographer 

FERNANDO  BENGOECHEA,  39.  whose  work 

has  appeared  in  V.F  since  1996.  Bengoechea 

was  vacationing  in  Sri  Lanka  with  his  partner. 

interior  designer  Nate  Berkus,  when  the  wave  hit. 

Berkus  survived  the  disaster.  Bengoechea,  a 

photographer  of  celebrities,  interiors,  and  exotic 

locations,  had  traveled  to  Italy  last  September 

for  V.F.  to  photograph  super-yachts.  "He 

was  always  upbeat,  even  when  things  didn't  go 

smoothly."  says  Sarah  Czeladnicki,  V.F.'s 

senior  associate  photo  editor.  "We  were  told  a 

yacht  was  going  to  be  in  Porto  Turistico  and 

it  ended  up  being  in  Capri.  Before  I  could  do 

anything  about  it,  Fernando  said  it  wasn't  a 

problem— he'd  already  made  plans  to  get  there." 
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Quite  literally,  contributing  editor  ELISSA 
SCHAPPELL  lives  in  a  world  of  books.  "My 
apartment  is  filled  with  boxes  upon  boxes  of  then 
says  V.F.'s  Hot  Type  columnist  of  the  daily 
shipments  she  receives  from  publishers.  "It  look: 
like  I  have  an  incredible  collection  of  Dada-esqu 
furniture."  Nevertheless,  she  says.  "There  is  no 
greater  job  for  a  writer.  It  is  inspiring  to  see  all  tl 
work  that  is  put  out  every  month."  Schappell  is 
making  her  own  contribution  to  the  heap  with  h> 
latest  book,  77??  Friend  tt7to  Got  Away:  Twenty 
Women's  True-Life  Tales  of  Friendships  That  Blew 
Burned  Out,  or  Faded  Away,  which  will  be 
published  by  Doubleday  in  May. 

MAY     2 
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LETTERS 


EVERYTHING  I  NEED  TO  KNOW 
I  LEARNED  AT  CROSSROADS 

An  alumnus  speaks  out;  Hitchens  s  critics  give  praise;  loving  Emily; 
sizing  up  Kabbalah;  bluffing  with  nipples;  and  more 

i 


rank  DiGiacomo's  article  "School 
for  Cool"  (March)  did  not  accu- 
rately portray  the  Crossroads 
School's  true  academic  strengths 
or  the  community  at  large.  Out- 
siders routinely  label  the  school 
"progressive."  but  its  true  strengths  are  much 
more  traditional:  passionate  teachers  com- 
mitted to  excellence,  small  class  sizes,  a  rig- 
orous (and  often  stress-inducing)  curricu- 
lum, and  a  belief  that  the  individual  matters. 
The  school  was  much  more  about  em- 
powering students  with  a  voice  and  a  sense 
of  ownership  of  their  education  and  much 
less  about  the  celebrity  gossip  your  article 
so  tastelessly  described.  While  children  of 
Hollywood  superstars  do  attend,  the  vast 
majority  of  the  student  body  is  composed 
of  kids  from  middle-class  families  that 
place  a  high  priority  on  quality  education. 

AARON  PARKER 

Gass  of  1999 

San  Diego.  California 


THE  PARENTS  OF  CROSSROADS  students 
remind  me  of  people  who  will  do  anything 
to  forget  the  ordinariness  of  their  own 
childhood  and  will  lavish  large  sums  of 
money  on  their  children  to  give  them  new, 
different,  and  superior  experiences. 

In  this  way.  Crossroads  is  no  different 
from  any  other  prep  school  where  the  fam- 
ilies all  come  from  the  same  industries,  same 
socioeconomic  background,  and  same  pre- 
scribed material  expectations.  Such  a  homo- 
geneous pool  can  be  its  own  gilded  cage. 

KANANI  FONG 
Fullerton.  California 


OHIO,  WE  HAVE  A  PROBLEM 

I  WAS  ELATED  to  read  "Ohio's  Odd  Num- 
bers," from  the  erudite  Christopher  Hitch- 
ens  [March].  His  analysis  of  voting  irreg- 
ularities in  Ohio  is  old  hat  to  many  of  us 


liberal  "nutbags  and  paranoids"  who  ha\ 
been  outraged  by  large-scale  voter  disei 
franchisement  and  election  manipulatio 
for  two  consecutive  presidential  elections. 

We  appreciate  your  conservative  nod  cl 
approval.  Mr.  Hitchens.  but  does  your  kee  I 
analysis  suddenly  validate  what  has  largel 
been  regarded  as  leftist  "paranoia"  and  rac 
ical  "conspiratorial"  claims? 

Anyone  with  a  conscience,  regardless  o 
party  affiliation,  must  question  the  curren 
state  of  our  electoral  process  and  demand ; 
systematic  change.  Our  Founding  Father 
would  be  turning  ov  er  in  their  graves  if  the; 
knew  of  America's  complacency  in  tolerat 
ing  a  voting  system  plagued  with  corrup 
tion  and  irregularities. 

corrinajone; 

Atascadero.  Californi; 

I  AM  WRITING  to  commend  Christophei 
Hitchens  for  his  courageous  analysis  of  the 
presidential-vote  count  in  Ohio  "that  refuses 
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5:15  pm.  Dropping  the  kid  off  at  college. 
5:17  pm.  What  kid? 
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to  add  up."  I  was.  for  a  number  of  years,  a 
great  admirer  of  Mr.  Hitchens's,  in  part 
because  of  his  staunch  refusal  to  get  caught 
up  in  the  conceits  of  our  society.  But  over 
the  past  few  years,  in  my  view,  he  has  be- 
come petulant  and  arrogant.  The  final  straw 
was  his  decision  that  George  Bush  should 
be  re-elected,  despite  all  the  evidence  to 
the  contrary,  and  that  John  Kerry,  as  Mr. 
Hitchens  put  it,  should  not  be  elected  pres- 
ident "of  any  country  at  any  time."  If  con- 
tinuing suspicions  about  Ohio's  vote  are 
borne  out,  Mr.  Bush  does  not  deserve  to  be 
president,  either. 

But  while  stories  of  election  impropri- 
eties in  Ohio  have  been  circulating  since  the 
election.  I  certainly  don't  see  the  Justice 
Department  launching  an  investigation. 
However,  when  someone  of  the  stature  and 


mind-set  of  Mr.  Hitchens  calmly  and  astute- 
ly raises  pertinent  questions  about  Ohio,  it 
gives  us  some  hope.  This  really  is  a  big  deal, 
and  I  hope  Mr.  Hitchens's  imprimatur  is 
enough  to  finally  get  something  done.  Re- 
ports of  voter  suppression  simply  cannot 
and  should  not  be  ignored.  After  all  this  time 
of  loathing  him,  I  have  found  that  my  admi- 
ration for  Mr.  Hitchens  has  returned. 

ARTHUR  KINGDOM  III 
Great  Falls.  Virginia 

FOR  ALL  THE  PEOPLE  who  still  refuse  to 
believe  that  the  2004  presidential  election 
was  stolen,  even  after  reading  "Ohio's  Odd 
Numbers,"  in  the  plainest  language  possi- 
ble, here  is  what  I  think  happened:  Two 
or  three  highly  technologically  savvy  peo- 
ple monitored  the  computerized  election 


returns.  When  it  became  clear  Bush  wc 
not  win  a  key  county,  one  of  these  techl 
burglars  quickly,  anonymously,  and  remJ 
!y  hacked  into  the  computerized  votj 
system  and  switched  the  vote  to  favor  Bi 
This  cannot  be  proved,  because  finding 
deliberate  change  in  thousands  of  layer 
code  is  akin  to  finding  a  needle  in  the 
verbial  haystack. 

This  Republican  will  go  to  her  grd 
knowing  how  Bush  won  re-election,  but  | 
optimist  is  convinced  that  computeri? 
voting  systems  will  be  changed  to  rest<| 
our  faith  in  democracy. 

S.  M<  ( 
New  York.  New  v.  | 

THANK  YOU,  MR.  HITCHENS,  for  y< 

article  regarding  the  voting  irregulariti 
you  became  aware  of  in  Ohio.  Many  of 
are  very  familiar  with  what  you  found.  Tj 
mystery  is  why  the  media  are  not  m< 
interested  in  investigating  the  possil 
voter  fraud.  If  any  of  the  allegations 
true,  it  calls  into  question  our  very  idea 
democracy.  I  find  it  mind-boggling  that  tl 
press  can  follow  stories  of  election  fraud 
other  countries  with  major  headlines  ai 
commentary,  but  simply  turn  a  blind  eye 
our  own  country.  It  raises  this  question: 
this  silence  from  fear  or  is  there  a  more  sj 
ister  reason?  At  any  rate,  it  makes  consp 
acy  theories  inevitable. 

ELISABETH  HAj 
Tulsa.  OklahonJ 


THERE'S  SOMETHING  ABOUT  £M/lV 

ALTHOUGH  JAMES  WOLCOTT  failed  t 
mention  in  his  article  ["From  Fear  to  Ete 
nity."  March]  that  The  Americanization  i 
Emily  was  produced  by  my  husband,  Marti 
Ransohoff.  he  might  be  interested  to  kno\ 
that  Martin  considers  this  his  finest  film.  Th 
controversial  film  was.  indeed,  ahead  of  it 
time,  and  it  was  actually  banned  on  militar 
bases  after  it  opened. 

Although  Paddy  Chayefsky's  messag> 
was  not  anti-war.  but  anti-glorification-ol 
war,  it  is  hard  to  hold  out  hope  in  the  cur 
rent  militant  mood  that  this  film  will  b< 
made  more  available  to  the  most  vulnera 
ble  among  us. 

JOAN  RANSOHOFI 
Bel  Air.  Californi; 

I  FIRST  HEARD  about  The Americanization 
of  Emily  in  1984  when  I  was  in  college.  A 
roommate  described  the  film  to  me  in  vivid 
precise-dialogue  detail.  It  clearly  moved 
him.  so  I  made  a  note  to  find  the  film  and 
watch  it.  It  took  six  months  of  combing  Tl 
Guide  before  I  finally  saw  the  title  listed.  M\ 
friend  taped  it,  and  we  watched  it  over  and 
over,  trying,  each  time,  to  analv-ze  and  mem- 
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THE  VANITYFAIR.COM 

OSCAR    NIGHT  PARTY 

WEBCAST 

L'Oreal  Paris  is  giving  you 

extraordinary  access  to  the  most 

star-studded  red  carpet  in 

Hollywood:  Vanity  Fair's 

legendary  party  at  Mortons 

on  Oscar'  night. 

If  you  missed  the  live  Webcast, 

log  on  to  VanityFair.com 

in  April  to  view  a  replay  of  the 

first-ever  VanityFair.com  Oscar' 

Night  Party  Webcast,  sponsored 

exclusively  by  L'Oreal  Paris. 

And,  in  celebration  of  the 
2005  awards,  L'Oreal  Paris 
created  the  Color  of  Hope 

diamond  bracelet,  which 
was  presented  to  this  year's 

nominated  actresses. 

The  Color  of  Hope  bracelet 

launches  a  national  fund-raising 

campaign  to  benefit  the 

Ovarian  Cancer  Research  Fund. 

Visit  www.LorealParisUSA.com 

or  the  L'Oreal  Paris  retail 

store  in  Beverly  Hills  to  pick 

up  a  chic,  sterling-silver 

Color  of  Hope  bracelet  for  you 

or  someone  you  love. 

Remember  to  log  on  to 

VanityFair.com  in  April 

to  see  how  the  stars  shone 

on  Hollywood's  most  exclusive 

red  carpet! 
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orize  the  jagged  brilliance  of  Paddy  Chayef- 
sky's  writing.  It  is  the  only  movie  I've  ever 
seen  that  exceeded  my  expectations.  Wol- 
cott's  wonderfully  written  appreciation  artic- 
ulated the  many  reasons  why. 

Three  years  ago,  on  the  night  of  my  40th 
birthday,  a  limo  took  my  wife  and  me  to  a 
small  revival  movie  house^  When  I  entered 
the  theater,  200  people  stood  up  and  yelled 
"Surprise!"  Thanks  to  our  friend  the  actress 
Dana  Delany  and  her  friend  the  movie  ex- 
ecutive John  Calley  (he  was  Emily's  associ- 
ate producer),  we  were  all  about  to  watch 
a  fresh-struck  35-mm.  print  of  Emily. 

For  all  the  years  I  had  taped  it,  watched 
it.  lent  it,  and  discussed  it,  I  had  never  seen 
Emily  on  the  big  screen  and  never  heard 
the  laughter  it  could  elicit  from  a  large,  un- 
suspecting audience.  It  left  me  dazed  and 
invigorated. 

When  the  film  ended,  people  debated  it 
in  the  aisles.  Many  loved  it,  some  hated  it, 
a  smattering  were  just  plain  bored,  but  a  few 
were  simply  mystified,  wondering,  Why  isn't 
this  movie  considered  a  classic?  I  had  no 
good  answer. 

Wolcott  has  ventured  a  few.  Maybe  now, 

if  Emily  gets  the  attention  it  has  deserved  for 

so  long,  the  question  will  become:  Why  hasn't 

this  movie  always  been  considered  a  classic? 

JOHN  McNAMARA 

Hollywood,  California 

WE  WERE  SURPRISED  and  delighted  to 
see  Mr.  Wolcott 's  piece  on  The  American- 
ization of  Emily.  While  Mr.  Wolcott  writes 
about  the  delights  of  this  overlooked  clas- 
sic and  about  rescuing  it  from  obscurity, 
we'd  like  to  point  out  that  Warner  Home 
Video  began  its  remastering  process  more 
than  a  year  ago  and  has  slated  the  DVD 
debut  of  Emily  for  May  10,  2005. 

Having  Vanity  Fair  do  such  a  spectacular 
story  on  one  of  our  most  treasured  classic 
films  is  wonderful.  Now  it  will  be  equally 
wonderful  for  your  readers,  who  will  no 
longer  have  to,  as  Mr.  Wolcott  puts  it,  scav- 
enge, hunt,  scan  late-night  TV  listings,  or 
canvass  grimy  video-rental  stores. 

RONNEE  SASS 

Executive  director,  publicity  and 

communications.  Warner  Home  Video 

Burbank,  California 


KABBALAH'S  MATERIAL  WORLD 

AS  I  READ  "The  Garden  of  Kabbalah,"  by 
Evgenia  Peretz  (March),  I  became  increas- 
ingly uncomfortable  with  statements  such 
as:  "Another  [former  student]  says  she  was 
told  that  if  she  didn't  go  on  the  grand  High 
Holiday  trip  to  New  York— which  cost  about 
$2,000— her  family  would  be  in  danger." 
And  "Giving  to  other  causes  is  actually  dis- 
couraged.*' Or  "The  Centre  has  kept  its  finan- 


cial books  closed."  And  "Rav  and  Karenl 
building  three  houses  in  Beverly  Hills." , 
finally,  "Karen  drives  a  Mercedes  S50| 
Kabbalah  smells  to  me  like  the  2] 
century  version  of  Jim  and  Tammy  Fj 
Bakker,  but  with  an  all-star  cast!  Peo{ 
take  your  millions  and  give  them  to  le£ 
mate  charities— that  will  make  you  nic 

LINDA  MINI 
Huntsville,  Onti 

THE  ACT  OF  BEING  nonjudgmental  is  | 
of  the  foundations  of  Kabbalah;  therefo 
the  realization  that  this  principle  was  I 
being  utilized  in  "The  Garden  of  Kabj 
lah"  was  a  bit  unsettling.  Religion  and 
losophy  have  perennially  caused  gre 
speculation,  denunciation,  and— in  juxtarj 
sition— acclaim.  If  any  religion  or  belief  s| 
tern  was  examined  in  the  manner  that  \| 
Peretz  did  Kabbalah,  its  benefits  would 
pear  nonexistent. 

As  for  the  commercialization  of  Kabt 
lah,  it  is  no  more  commercialized  than  Chr 
tianity.  Kabbalah  sells  red  bracelets,  Kabt 
lah  water,  books,  and  candles.  ChristiaruJ 
sells  crosses,  holy  water,  books,  and  candle 

In  terms  of  lambasting  donations  to  ] 
balah  centers,  I  ask  readers  and  Ms.  Pere 
to  remember  the  practice  of  the  Sunda 
morning  collection  plate. 

This  is  not  meant  to  prove  one  faith 
superior  to  another.  Nor  is  this  meant  to  d^ 
credit  Ms.  Peretz's  writing  abilities.  I  sir 
ply  ask  that  if  people  are  going  to  judge  Ka  j 
balah  they  also  recognize  the  parallels 
has  with  their  respective  belief  systems. 

MICHAEL  JOOSTE  j 
Boston,  Massachusetl 

TALES  OF  HOLLYWOOD  STARS  and  oth  J 
overpaid  executives  being  suckered  by 
flavor-of-the-week  cult  such  as  Kabbalaj 
are  endlessly  amusing. 

What  the  Bergs  and  L.  Ron  Hubbardl 
and  maharishis  of  the  world  grasp  with  suiT 
gical  precision  is  that  outsize  egos  like  thosj 
of  Madonna  and  Roseanne  actually  believJ 
they  are  capable  of  attaining  and  revealinij 
the  Meaning  of  Life. 

DONNA  J.  ANTO>| 
Hayle,  EnglanJ 

IN  THE  EARLY  20TH  CENTURY,  The  Pro\ 

tocols  of  the  Elders  ofZion,  a  fraudulent  docl 
ument,  made  the  rounds  in  Europe.  Thhr 
false  manifesto  depicted  a  secret  plot  by  Jew:| 
for  world  domination  and  led  to  numerousf 
acts  of  anti-Semitism  on  the  Continent. 

I  think  that  Evgenia  Peretz  showed  a  deftl 
hand  taking  us  inside  the  Kabbalah  craze.l 
but  her  article  left  me  with  a  few  concerns. I 
In  the  piece,  she  quotes  a  former  student  of 
the  Kabbalah  Centre's  as  saying  that  the 
Bergs  "are  people  who  want  Kabbalah  to 
take  over  the  world."  The  article  raises  the 
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SHEER  DALLAS  ON  TLC 

The  cult  hit  Dallas  may  be  a  thing 

of  the  past,  but  the  city  is  still  alive 

and  well,  full  of  the  rich,  famous, 

and  fabulous  people  whose 

dynamic  personalities  exemplify  the 

old  saying  that  "everything's  bigger 

in  Texas."  Get  a  behind-the-scenes 

glimpse  when  TLC  invites  viewers  into 

the  world  of  Sheer  Dallas,  an 

insider's  look  at  the  larger-than-life 

characters  who  make  up  the  social 

strata  of  this  first-class  city.  Narrated 

by  television  icon  Larry  Hagman, 

the  six  episodes  of  Sheer  Dallas 

weave  a  whirlwind  tale  of  drama 

and  emotion  as  the  cream  of  the 

Dallas  crop  spend,  flirt,  and  sell  their 

way  through  the  city's  social  season. 

Sheer  Dallas  premieres 

Friday,  April  15,  at  10  p.m.  (FJ/PT). 

For  more  information  on  the 

Texas- size  personalities  featured 

in  Sheer  Dallas,  go  to  tlc.com. 
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possibility  that  the  celebrities  following  the 
teachings  of  the  Bergs.  Eitan  Yardeni,  and 
others  have  been  brainwashed.  While  Ms. 
Peretz  does  try  to  draw  a  line  between  the 
Kabbalah  Centre  and  Judaism  in  general,  I 
wonder  if  that  line  will  be  lost  on  most  read- 
ers and  they  will  instead  see  the  Kabbalah 
Centre  as  a  latter-day  Protocols. 

I  wish  that  the  Kabbalah  Centre  and  all 
the  celebrities  who  are  being  "converted"  to 
its  teachings  would  keep  to  themselves. 
Spiritual  enlightenment  is  a  private  endeav- 
or, not  something  to  trot  before  the  cameras. 

RUTHIEWAHL 
Toronto,  Ontario 


BEYOND  THE  POKER  FACE 

THE  LAST  TIME  we  played  poker  at  Angel- 
ica Huston's  home  ["Poker's  Wild,"  by  Duff 
McDonald,  March],  I  walked  away  with  the 
winner-take-all  pot.  Which  means  either  (a) 
I've  trained  my  nipples  to  stiffen  even  when 
I  bluff  or  (b)  Anjelica  should  spend  more 
time  looking  at  her  cards  and  less  time  gaz- 
ing at  my  chest. 

MITCH  GLAZER 
Hollywood.  California 


STAGE  NOTE 

IN  YOUR  GENERALLY  WONDERFUL  Hol- 
lywood Issue,  I  note  that  you  credited  Cate 
Blanchett's  husband.  Andrew  Upton,  with 
having  directed  her  onstage  in  a  recent  Syd- 
ney production  of  Hedda  Gabler  ["The 
Fantastics,"  March]. 

Talented  though  Andrew  is,  the  produc- 
tion was  actually  directed  by  Robyn  Nevin. 
the  artistic  director  of  Sydney  Theatre  Com- 
pany, the  group  which  produced  the  work. 

Andrew  was  responsible  for  the  admirably 
contemporary  adaptation  of  Henrik  Ibsen's 
text,  and  the  production  was  a  sold-out  suc- 
cess. It  will  be  seen  with  its  original  cast- 
including  Cate,  Hugo  Weaving,  and  Aden 
Young— at  the  Brooklyn  Academy  of  Music 
for  a  strictly  limited  season  in  March  2006. 

JO  DYER 
Sydney.  Australia 


DON'T  BLAME  MOORE 

THANKS  FOR  THE  PROFILE  on  Michael 
Moore  ["Moore's  War,"  by  Judy  Bachrach, 
March],  about  which  I  would  like  to  offer 
the  following  comment:  Moore  did  not  lose 
the  election  for  John  Kerry,  any  more  than 
the  Dixie  Chicks  or  Dan  Rather  did— John 
Kerry  lost  the  election  for  being  John  Kerry 
and  for  fighting  the  battle  on  Bush's  turf. 
When  he  insisted  that  the  issue  was  not  why 


MYSTICAL  MONKEY  BUSINESS 

A  shirt  by  George  Diovolitsis,  featuring 
his  trademark  Furious  George  character.  Diavi 
designed  the  shirt  to  mock  the  Kabbalah  crc 


the  U.S.  went  to  war  but  how  we  went  to  w; 
he  framed  the  ultimate  question  in  ter 
most  favorable  to  Bush:  Who  is  best  qua 
fied  to  implement  George  Bush's  foreign  pi 
icy— George  Bush  or  John  Kerry?  Not  su 
prisingly,  many  Americans  voted  for  Bus) 

LEE  POOL 
Phoenix,  Arizo 

MICHAEL  MOORE  is  preaching  to  the  co 
verted.  His  documentaries  lull  liberals  in 
thinking  that  his  indictments  are  going  I 
change  the  minds  of  the  Bible-thumping,  gu 
toting,  gas-guzzling  Bush-leaguers  who  mak 
up  our  not-so-silent  majority. 

Moore  should  make  action  feature  films 
Perhaps  then  he  could  lure  the  Bush-leaguer 
into  hearing  his  message.  Having  Warrei 
Beatty  or  Robert  Redford  play  some  Charl 
ton  Heston-like  action  hero  might  be  a  wa\ 
to  hook  them! 

DAREN  KELL^ 
New  York.  New  Yort 


WASHED-OUT  IN  HAUTE  COUTURE 

THE  COVER  of  your  11th  annual  Hollywood 
Issue  [March]  frightened  me.  I  know  your 
photographers  like  to  make  their  pictures 
look  painterly,  like  John  Singer  Sargent  mas- 
terpieces, but  why  does  Vanity  Fair  always 
insist  on  making  young  stars  look  like  cadav- 
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Intimate  travel.  Unique  experiences. 
Five  continents. 

For  a  preferred  Travel  Agent 

call  866-359-8807. 

For  a  brochure  call  866-242-6897 

or  visit  us  at  www.rssc.com. 
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With  an  abiding  interest  in  film  and  entertainment,  the  BUDWEISER  TRUE  FILN 
program  supports  aspiring  auteurs  from  across  the  country.  As  a  founding  partne 
of  TriggerStreet.com— an  online  community  created  to  showcase  undiscovered 
filmmakers  and  screenwriters— BUDWEISER  TRUE  FILMS  helps  to  provide  a 
unique  forum  in  which  these  up-and-coming  talents  can  share  ideas  and  learn  from 
one  another.  This  year,  the  12  above-mentioned  TriggerStreet.com  Online  Film 
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THE  FUTURE  OF  FILM 

FHE  2005  TR1GGERSTREET.COM 

3NLINE  FILM  FESTIVAL  NOMINEES 


[N  RODGERS 
Margaret  and  Doreen 

rhis  tale  of  eiderdowns  and  envy, 
iimaker  Justin  Rodgers  explores  the 
'ker  side  of  human  nature.  Feeble, 
I  Margaret  moves  into  Doreen's  room 
a  nursing  home  for  some  friendly 
npany.  but  soon  shows  her  new 
)mmate  that  even  frailty  cannot  thwart 
>re  sinister  intentions. 

DIN  A  MANDE 
Small  Change 

la  Mande  taps  into  her  background 
filmmaking,  typography,  and  visual 
ects  for  her  short  film  about  a 
jng  woman's  glee — and  alarm — at 
covering  a  magical  truth-telling  coin 
I  reveals  details  about  her  fiancee's 
st.  The  coin  also  shows  her  that  love 
't  about  avoiding  risks;  it's  about 
ing  them. 

JAMES  WEBB  &  EVAN  TORCHIN 
Life  Against  Memory 

e  Austin-based  filmmaking  team  of 
les  Webb  and  Evan  Torchin  has 
nbined  their  talents  in  photography  and 
eenwriting  on  Life  Against  Memory, 
\  story  of  a  man,  lost  and  out  of  gas, 
10  ponders  the  relationship  between 
xnory  and  reality — and  raises  more 
estions  than  answers  in  the  process. 

SCOTT  SMITH 
Ten 

brmer  advertising  art  director  with 
)irations  of  becoming  a  Hollywood 
a  director,  Scott  Smith  has  written 
i  directed  several  commercial  spots, 
well  as  the  short  film,  Ten.  In  this 
igue-in-cheek  comedy,  a  man 
spasses  on  all  Ten  Commandments 
a  matter  of  minutes. 


Q  MATT  JARRETT 

The  Misconception  of  Randal  Bimford 

A  faulty  social  security  number,  fried 
eggs,  a  strange  dog,  and  a  taxidermied 
cat  culminate  in  a  staggering  moment  of 
enlightenment  for  one  man  leading  a  life 
of  monotony  and  isolation.  In  writer- 
director  Matt  Jarrett's  comedic  short  film, 
a  little  change  is  better  than  no  change 
at  all. 

Q  CHRIS  PERRY 
Displacement 

An  assistant  professor  of  media  arts  and 
sciences,  Chris  Perry  explores  the  themes 
of  familiar  versus  foreign  and  pleasantness 
versus  unpleasantness  in  his  computer- 
animated  short  film.  Using  a  combination 
of  graphics  and  visual  storytelling, 
Displacement  tells  a  classic  tale  of  an 
individual  tempted  by  change. 


Q  ROBERT  SAMUELS 
Untitled 

In  writer-director  Robert  Samuels's  film 
Untitled,  Jim  Avocet  begins  to  see 
objects  transformed  into  letters  and 
spoken  words  throughout  the  course  of 
one  disorienting  day.  Is  Jim  losing  his 
mind,  or  is  something  more  mysterious 
going  on? 


Q  HOWARD  SHAW 
Lost  Youth 

With  more  than  20  years  in  the  film 
and  television  industries.  Howard  Shaw 
has  conceived  and  created  hundreds 
of  programs  including  short  films, 
television  commercials,  and  educational 
programming.  His  latest  project.  Lost 
Youth,  is  a  hard-hitting  docudrama  that 
examines  the  lives  of  four  young  victims 
of  workplace  accidents. 


Q  RICH  LEE 
Precursor 

Director-animator-sculptor  Rich  Lee  lends 
a  unique  and  ominous  point  of  view  to 
Precursor,  the  story  of  a  woman  living  a 
day-to-day  routine,  oblivious  to  the  state 
of  the  world  around  her,  until  a  single 
moment  in  time  alters  her  existence  forever. 


Q  DENNIS  GUSKOV 

Good  Stuff:  The  Story  of  a  Man, 
a  Dream,  and  a  Whole  Lotta  Kites 
Siberian-born  Dennis  Guskov  uses 
optimism,  humor,  and  a  lot  of  kites 
in  his  short  film  about  Ray  Bethell, 
a  79-year-old  world-record  holder  for 
multiple-kite  flying  who  lives  by 
the  mantra  that,  despite  the  unfairness 
of  life,  the  human  spirit  endures, 
and  "that's  good  stuff." 

Q  DOUGLAS  HORN 
Trailer:  The  Movie 

Writer-director  Douglas  Horn  sends  up 
big-budget  trailers  in  this  short  film  based 
on  a  true  story.  When  two  filmmakers 
discover  their  blockbuster  is  a  bust,  they 
splice  together  every  half-decent  shot 
they've  got  into  a  misleading  trailer  to 
dupe  audiences  and  save  their  careers. 


|g  ANDREW  HUNT  & 
JASON  LAUSCHE 
Say  Nothing 

Filmmakers  Andrew  Hunt  and  Jason  Lausche 
were  schooled  in  New  York  City  before 
forming  Sleepy  Eye,  a  collective  team  of 
filmmakers  based  in  Minneapolis.  Say 
Nothing,  their  newest  two-minute  short, 
is  described  simply  as  a  comedy  where 
"boy  meets  girl. ..blah,  blah,  blah." 


/al  nominees  will  compete  for  the  annual  grand  prize:  the  2005  Budweiser 
naker  Discovery  Award. 

tionally,  BUDWEISER  TRUE  FILMS  supports  a  variety  of  other  film  initiatives, 
ding  The  Tribeca  Film  Festival  in  New  York  City  and  IFP/Los  Angeles,  a  nonprofit 
nization  that  champions  the  cause  of  independent  film  and  the  artists  who 
e  it.  To  learn  more  about  BUDWEISER  TRUE  FILMS,  visit  www.budweiser.com. 
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VANITY  FAIR  AGENDA 

ADVERTISING   AND    PROMOTION 
EVENTS   AND    OPPORTUNITIES 


Takashi  Murakami 


LITTLE  BOY:  THE  ARTS  OF 

JAPANS  EXPLODING 

SUBCULTURES 

Curated  by  one  of  Japan's  most 

celebrated  artists,  Takashi  Murakami, 

Little  Boy:  The  Arts  of  Japan's 

Exploding  Subcultures  explores  the 

culture  of  postwar  Japan  through  its 

arts  and  popular  visual  media. 

Microsoft  is  proud  to  be  a  major 

sponsor  of  this  extraordinary 

exhibition.  Little  Boy:  The  Arts  of 

Japan's  Exploding  Subcultures  is  on 

view  from  April  8  through 

July  24,  2005,  at  the  Japan  Society 

in  New  York  City.  For  information, 

call  212-832-1155  or 

visit  www.japansociety.org. 
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THE  ADVENTURES  OF 

SHARKBOY  &  LAYAGIRL 

IN  3D 

Get  ready  for  the  next  new 

adventure  from  Spy  Kids    creator 

Robert  Rodriguez.  In  theaters 

June  10,  The  Adventures  of 

Sharkboy  &  Lavagirl  in  3D  is  an 

inspiring  story  for  the  whole 

family  that  proves  that  all  it  takes 

is  a  dream  to  make  anything  a 

reality.  Microsoft  is  pleased  to 

Sponsor  the  worldwide  premiere 

of' The  Adventures  of 

Sharkboy  &  Lavagirl  in  3D. 


LETTERS 


ers?  All  that  pale  skin  and  bankrupt-soul 
spookiness  is  off-putting.  How  about  some 
sunshine  and  smiles  for  your  next  issue? 

HEIDI  PARKER 
Beverly  Hills,  California 


HOLLYWOOD  SPLENDOR 

WHILE  I  VERY  MUCH  ENJOYED  Sam 
Kashner's  essay  on  Rebel  Without  a  Cause 
["Dangerous  Talents,"  March],  I  have  to 
take  issue  with  the  suggestion  that  either 
Nicholas  Ray  or  his  films  have  been  forgot- 
ten or  neglected  in  some  way.  Ray  is  con- 
sidered one  of  the  greatest  filmmakers  of 
the  20th  century,  and  his  works— not  only 
Rebel  but  also  In  a  Lonely  Place,  On  Dan- 
gerous Ground,  They  Live  by  Night,  Bigger 
than  Life,  Party  Girl,  and  many  others— are 
considered  some  of  the  finest  examples  of 
paranoid  1950s  cinema  extant. 

WHEELER  WINSTON  DIXON 

Ryan  Professor  of  Film  Studies 

University  of  Nebraska 

Lincoln,  Nebraska 

INTERESTING  STORY  on  Nicholas  Ray  and 
the  making  of  Rebel  Without  a  Cause.  But  I 
must  comment  on  Sam  Kashner's  interview 
with  Frank  Mazzola,  erstwhile  member  of  a 
Hollywood  "gang"  called  the  Athenians.  The 
Athenians  were  an  on-campus  boys'  social 
club  at  Hollywood  High  School  in  the  early 
1950s,  along  with  other  boys'  clubs.  I  myself 
was  a  member  of  a  girls'  club. 

Mazzola's  statement  that  he  was  "defend- 
ing Hollywood"  is  heady  stuff.  Even  more 
impressive  is  his  having  "two  or  three  fights 
a  night."  Wow!  I  suppose  that's  true  if  one 
takes  into  account  the  food  fights  at  noon 
on  the  Quad  at  Hollywood  High  between 
rival  boys'  clubs.  But,  hey,  Athenians  rule. 

ISABEL  RUSHFORTH  NUPOLL 
Studio  City,  California 


MAIL  FOR  VANITYFAIR.COM 

IN  THE  BEGINNING  of  Rupert  Ever- 
ett's article  ["Letter  from  Cambodia," 
vanityfair.com,  February],  I  couldn't  help 
but  get  defensive.  Why?  Well,  I  am  a  Cam- 
bodian woman,  20  years  old  and  living 
with  my  parents,  who  are  originally  from 
Kampuchea.  I  was  leery  of  Mr.  Everett's 
motives,  but  once  he  explained  his  views 
on  how  celebrities  can  aid  my  country  in 
need  I  decided  to  give  the  piece  a  chance 
and  I  continued  to  read.  His  article  turned 
out  to  be  so  moving  and  heart-wrenching 
that  I  wanted  to  slap  myself  for  even 
questioning  his  motives.  For  the  20  years 
that  I  have  been  living  in  this  world  as  a 
so-called  Cambodian-American,  I  realize 


that  I  know  very  little  about  my  cou 
My  parents  have  told  me  stories  al 
their  lives  in  Cambodia,  living  under 
Pot,  refusing  to  go  along  with  the  geno 
and  how  my  mother  lost  one  of  her  si 
during  the  Khmer  Rouge  while  my  fa 
was  fighting  against  his  own  people 
much  as  I  learned  from  their  storie 
didn't  really  understand  the  aftermatl 
what  my  parents'  homeland  has  g. 
through.  I  have  heard  about  the  cun 
problems  with  aids  and  H.I.V.  in  Can 
dia,  but  I  did  not  know  that  the  dise 
had  spread  to  so  many  children. 

This  article  has  opened  my  eyes  e 
wider  to  the  struggle  that  Cambodians 
go  through  today.  It  also  showed  me  t 
celebrities  like  Mr.  Everett  and  Ange 
Jolie  have  a  deeper  motivation  than 
publicizing  my  people  to  gain  recognit 
that  celebrities  are  "good"  people  who 
"good"  deeds.  Thanks,  Mr.  Everett,  for  y 
genuine  love  for  Cambodia. 

JOSEPHINE  K 
Bronx,  New  Y 

VANITYFAIR.COM  IS  an  amazing  Web  s 
I  love  the  "Roundtable"  feature.  I  he 
always  enjoyed  Vanity  Fair  magazine,  a 
the  addition  of  your  Web  site  furthers  i 
belief  that  you  have  the  greatest  talent. 

DEMISE  WAL1 
Peoria,  Illin 


CORRECTIONS:  On  page  66  of  the  January  it 
('The  Devil  and  Miss  Regan,"  by  Judith  Ni 
man),  we  incorrectly  stated  the  reason  for  Ret 
Irvaszkiewicz's  departure  from  publisher  Harp, 
Collins.  She  did  not  threaten  the  company  ntt/ 
sexual-harassment  suit.  We  regret  the  error.  Onpc 
396  of  the  March  issue  ("Hollywood  Portfolio,"  7 
Bright  Young  Things),  director  Lars  Von  Trie 
nationality  was  misidentified.  He  is  Danish.  0 
page  291  of  the  March  issue  f 'Poker's  Wild, "  by  Dt 
McDonald),  we  brought  the  Marx  Brothers' fath 
back  from  the  dead  and  placed  him  in  a  pok 
game  in  1957.  Actually  he  had  died  in  1933.  T 
Samuel  Marx  we  should  have  placed  there,  a  regi 
lar  at  Ira  and  Lee  Gershwin 's poker game,  was  U 
onetime  head  of  the  writing  department  at  MGA 

On  page  125  of  Vanity  Fair'/  book  Oscar  Nigh 
75  Years  of  Hollywood  Parties,  we  mistak 
enly  identified  Tony  Martin  imitating  Maurii 
Chevalier  as  Maurice  Chevalier. 


Letters  to  the  editor  should  be  sent  electron 
cally  with  the  writer's  name,  address,  and  da> 
time  phone  number  to  letters@vf.com.  Letter 
to  the  editor  will  also  be  accepted  via  fax  a 
212-286-4324.  All  requests  for  back  issue 
should  be  sent  to  subscriptions@vf.com.  A] 
other  queries  should  be  sent  to  vfmail@vf.com 
The  magazine  reserves  the  right  to  edit  sub 
missions,  which  may  be  published  or  otherwis( 
used  in  any  medium.  All  submissions  becomt 
the  property  of  Vanity  Fair. 
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TRUTH  IN  TRAVEL 


brings  you 
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DAILY  AND  WEEKLY  PRIZES        SPECIAL  OFFERS        HOT  NEWS 


and  click  with  the  hottest 


destinations  and  travel  properties, 
plus  the  biggest  names  in  fashion, 
beauty,  technology  and  more  from 
Conde  NastTraveler's  May  Hot  List  issue. 


...  a  hot  trip  ...  a  cool 
gadget ...  a  shopping  spree.  Every 
day,  you're  just  a  click  away. 
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Find  it.  Try  it.  Fly  it.  C 1 1 C K  .COfTl 

NO  PURCHASE  NECESSARY.  Must  be  at  least  1 8  years  of  age  and  a  legal  U.S.  resident  to  enter.  Subject  to  full  rules  posted  on  www.clickcnt.com. 


THE  REAL  BEAUTY 

IS  IN  HER  GAME. 


Paula  Marti  has  the  face  of  a  model  and  the  heart  of  a  lioness.  Facing  her  first  play-off.  in  just  her  fifth  professional 
tournament,  she  shrugged  off  any  fear,  and  literally  took  the  challenge  and  won.  Fearlessness.  That  is  the  beauty 
of  Paula  Marti's  game. 
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Cornelia  Guest  on  Cap-FerrcrT! 
in  1983 — one  of  many  subjects  ca|5 
Harry  Benson's  America,  a  coffee-ta" 
book  out  this  month.  For  more, 
turn  to  page  100. 
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You  are  not 
what  you  were  born, 
but  what  you  have 
it  in  yourself 
to  be. 


_etween 
one  person 
and  another 
there  is 
only  light. 


.  woman  in  my 
place  has  two  faces. 
One  for  the  world, 
and  one  which  she 
wears  in  privacy. 


KMbSh 
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e  without  fear  in 
:he  face  of  your  enemies. 
Speak  the  truth,  always, 
svenifit  leads  to 
^our  death. 

Safeguard  the  helpless, 
fhat  is  your  oath. 


Kingdom  of  he/ven 
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31  THINGS  TO  DO  IN 


.      . 


MINCE  your  words,  for  the  Royale  Theatre  will  not.  David 
Mamet's  Pulitzer  Prize-winning,  brutal  drama,  Glengarry  G/en 
Ross,  opens  tonight  for  its  first  Broodway  revival. 


RISE  to  the  occasion.  Cream's  Ginger  Baker, 
Jack  Bruce,  and  Eric  Clapton  cross  roads  in  concert 
at  the  Royal  Albert  Hall  tonight. 


TUNE  OUT  everything  except  Lorraine  Hunt 

Lieberson's  voice.  The  acclaimed  mezzo-soprano  sings  tonight 

at  Washington,  D.C.'s  John  F.  Kennedy  Center. 


SCOPE  OUT  modern  furniture,  textiles,  and  lighting  at  the 
International  Contemporary  Furniture  Fair,  in  New  York  City,  which 
hosts  500  exhibitors  from  as  far  away  as  Peru  and  New  Zealand. 

DECANT  AND  SWISH  some  of  the  world's  best  reds  and  whites 
while  learning  from  award-winning  sommeliers,  vintners,  and  chefs 
at  the  2005  Nantucket  Wine  Festival,  which  begins  today. 

RECALL.  Echoing  the  W.P.A.'s  Federal  Writers  Project,  Dave 
Isay's  StoryCorps  launches  two  Airstream  trailers,  with  audio,  from 
Washington,  D.C.,  to  record  oral  histories  of  everyday  people. 


IO 


BID  high.  The  not-so-silent  auction  for  Kageno  Kenya  and 
Kageno  Rwanda,  programs  designed  to  improve  health  standards 
and  the  quality  of  life  in  African  communities,  kicks  off  in  N.Y.C. 


SPLURGE  on  a  bottle  of  Patron.  Cinco  de 
Mayo  happens  only  once  a  year. 


\fi 


6     TAKE  your  loved  one  by  the  hand  as  you  listen 
to  the  legendary  Al  Green  bring  down  the 
House  of  Blues,  in  Chicago. 


f> 


RUN  for  the  roses  at  the  Kentucky  Derby,  in 
Louisville.  Ladies,  don't  forget  your  large  hats. 


ADMIT,  finally,  that  she 
knows  what's  best.  It's 
Mother's  Day! 


IV 


BEFRIEND  the  best-dressed  at  N.Y.C.'s  Parsons 

School  of  Design's  Annual  Benefit  and  Fashion  Show,  this  year 

honoring  Saks  Fifth  Avenue's  Fred  Wilson. 

LIVE  well.  Kevin  Spacey  stars  in  Philip  Barry's  The  Philadelphia 
Story,  a  tale  of  aristocratic  love  and  lust,  at  London's  Old  Vic 
theater. 


SHOVEL  carbs.  Spain's  Ironman  Lanzarote  t 

Triathlon— dubbed  the  toughest  Ironman  competition 
in  the  world— takes  place  tomorrow. 

CELEBRATE  all  walks  of  life.  The  Life  Ball  2005  benefit, 
a  spectacular  society  event  and  one  of  Europe's  largest  AIDS  fund- 
raisers, takes  place  tonight  at  Vienna's  City  Hall. 


FLOCK  to  London's  National  Gallery  to  catch 
the  last  day  of  the  dramatic  painting  exhibition 
"Caravaggio:  The  Final  Years." 

PIROUETTE.  The  American  Ballet  Theatre's 
Spring  Gala,  a  dazzling  showcase  of  the  world's 
best  ballet  talent,  takes  place  this  evening  in  N.Y.C. 


HOP  AND  BOP  to  the  "Crocodile  Rock."  Elton  John  performs 
at  the  Palais  Omnisports,  in  Paris,  tonight  as  part  of  his  world  tour. 


FOLLOW  your  crew  to  the  finish!  Eights  Week, 

a  series  of  rowing  races  among  the  colleges  of  Oxford 

University,  begins  today  on  the  Isis. 


FOCUS  on  the  contemporary  visual  arts  at  the 
Reykjavik  Arts  Festival,  which  celebrates  both  Icelandic 
and  international  culture. 


II 
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GET  coiffed.  The  new  Blow  styling  salon,  in  N.Y.C.'s  Meatpacking 
District,  specializes  in  speedy,  glam  blow-outs  that  start  at  $35.  It's 
a  dream  come  true.  And  no  appointments  necessary. 

WITNESS  photography  at  its  best.  World  Press  Photo  celebrates  its 
50th  anniversary  at  London's  Royal  Festival  Hall  as  part  of  a  global 
exhibition. 


PIG  OUT  ond  swap  hickory-smoked-rib  recipes  at 
the  World  Championship  Barbecue-Cooking  Contest, 
in  Memphis,  May  12-14. 


i\  h\ 


BE  BOWLED  OVER  as  some  250  motorized 
works  of  art  take  to  the  streets  in  Houston's  wacky 
Art  Car  Parade. 

GET  primitive  at  the  groundbreaking  exhibition 

"Dinosaurs  Alive:  Ancient  Fossils,  New  Ideas," 

at  New  York's  American  Museum  of  Natural  History. 


I  JL      LISTEN  to  Renee  Fleming,  Lii 

wordsmiths  as  they  help  Literacy 
reading,  in  New  York. 


Smith,  and  other  well-versed 
Partners  mark  its  annual 


27 
28 
29 
30 
31 


DAB  ON  No.  5  and  visit  "Chanel,"  an 
exhibition  honoring  the  career  of  fashion's  most 
revered  designer,  at  New  York's  Met. 

DANCE  where  the  streets  have  no  name.  Don't 
miss  the  last  U.S.  date  of  U2'i  Vertigo  Tour,  at  the 
FleetCenter,  in  Boston. 


ACT  on  your  aesthetic  desires  and  observe  "Under  One  Sky: 
Photographs  by  Margo  Davis"  at  the  Monterey  Museum,  in 
Monterey,  California. 


SALUTE  the  "Faces  of  the  Fallen"  exhibition,  at  the  Women 
in  Military  Service  for  America  Memorial,  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  honoring  over  1,000  American  military  members. 

LOOK  again.  As  part  of  its  "Independent  Lens" 
series,  PBS  airs  Amanda  Micheli's  Double  Dare,  a 
documentary  examining  the  lives  of  stuntwomen. 
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xpose 


In  the  U.S.  a  woman  will  die  from  breasl     incer,  on  average,  every  13  minutes. 
We  must  stop  this,  here  and  around  the  world.  Research  today  saves  lives  tomorrow. 


The 

^  Breast 
Cancer 


Research 

Foundation 


■ 


Funding  the  fight  to  prevent  and  cure  breast  cancer  in  our  lifetime. 

The  Breast  Cancer  Research  Foundation 
Founded  in  1993  by  Evelyn  H.  Lauder 
www.bcrfcure.org,  1.866. FIND.A.CURE 
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elcome  bulb-ilicious  springtime 
with  Jane  Alison's  rapturous  novel  Natives  and 
Exotics  (Harcourt),  in  which  three  generations  of 
international  transplants  discover  their  true  na- 
tures while  those  around  them  plunder  the  par- 
adises of  earth. 

Also  in  bloom:  Sherlock  Holmes  and  Dr.  Wat- 
son hunt  the  possibly  murderous  spirit  of  The  Ital- 
ian Secretary  (Carroll  &  Graf)  that  inhabits  Caleb 
Carr's  detective  novel.  Jennie  Erdal  discloses 
how  in  the  1980s  she  was  Ghosting  (Doubleday) 
the  books,  the  newspaper  columns,  and  even  the 
love  letters  of  a  "flamboyant  British  publisher." 
Charles  Drazin  edits  The  Journals  (Knopf)  of 
John  Fowles,  author  of  The  French  Lieutenant's 
Woman.  In  Art  and  the  Power  of  Placement  (Mona- 
celli),  Victoria  Newhouse  (wife  of  Conde  Nast 
chairman  S.  I.  Newhouse  Jr.)  elegantly  frames  the 
question  of  how  display  shapes  meaning.  Wesley 
Stace  (also  known  as  John  Wesley  Harding)  de- 
buts with  a  gender-bending  adventure  novel,  Mis- 
fortune (Little,  Brown).  Richard  Cahrocoressi's 
Lee  Miller  (Thames  &  Hudson)  reflects  the  pho- 
tographer's uncommon  life.  In  109  East  Palace 
(Simon  &  Schuster),  Jennet  Conant  casts  light 
on  the  top-secret  city  of  Los  Alamos.  Catherine 
Leroy  celebrates  the  astonishing  photographers 
and  writers  who  worked  Under  Fire  (Random 

House)  in  Vietnam.  Maria  Hamburg  Kennedy       

and  Ben  Stiller  are  Looking  at  Los  Angeles  (Me- 
tropolis). Too  white?  Need  to  de-whackify  your  bad  self?  Read  Amanda  McCall  and  Albertina 
Rizzo's  Hold  My  Gold:  A  White  Girl's  Guide  to  the  Hip-Hop  World  (Simon  &  Schuster). 

In  short  order:  Al  Roker  and  friends  know  it  takes  a  big  daddy  to  fill  the  Big  Shoes  (Hyperion)  of  fa- 
therhood. Tour  The  Landmarks  of  New  York  (Monacelli)  with  Barbaralee  D  iamonstei  n  -  Spielvogel. 
Melissa  McConnell  debuts  with  Evidence  of  Love  (Harcourt).  The  Franklin  Affair  (Random  House) 
is  Jim  Lehrer's  15th  novel.  Ten  critics  and  100  architects  equal  10xl0_2 
(Phaidon).  Marc  Meyer  edits  the  brash,  controversial,  and  wildly  gift- 
ed Basquiat  (Merrell).  Eric  Bogosian's  second  novel  captures  New 
York  City's  Wasted  Beauty  (Simon  &  Schuster). 

As  it  is  the  season  of  burning  sacrifices,  follow  pork-fancying  pilgrim 
Peter  Kaminslcy  in  search  of  Pig  Perfect  (Hyperion),  a  quest  that  leads 
from  tailgate  banquets  to  Mayan  kitchens.  Bacon  equals  salvation . . . 


Clockwise  from  top  left:  a  house  in  Portugal  by  the 
architecture  firm  Aires  Mateus,  from  IOxlO_2; 
the  house  of  Charles  and  Ray  Eames,  from  Looking 
at  Los  Angeles;  Margaret  Bourke-White,  1942, 
from  Lee  Miller;  Boy  and  Dog  in  a  Johnnypump, 
1982,  from  Basqu'at. 
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Homecoming  Scene 

SUE  CARSWELL'S  POIGNANT  MEMOIR  I 

There  was  something  about  putting 
together  the  pieces  of  people's  livesl 
their  characters,  and  their  development  frrl 
childhood  to  their  present  that  seemed  m| 
natural  calling,"  journalist,  TV  producer, 
and  V.F.  staffer  Sue  Carswell  writes  in 
affecting  new  memoir,  Faded  Pictures  frc 
My  Backyard  (Ballantine).  In  this  case 
characters  Carswell  is  reconstructing 
spring  from  her  own  juvenescence  on  the 
grounds  of  the  Albany  Home  for  Childr 
in  New  York,  in  the  late  60s  and  70s.  Fori 
1 7  years  Carswell's  father  was  the  head  I 
of  the  Home  (he  worked  there  for  34), 
while  her  beloved  mother,  a  nurse,  was 
the  heart.  The  girlhood  Carswell  revisits 
appears  on  the  surface  to  be  a  blithely 
happy  one— full  of  swimming,  riding  bike;| 
and  sneaking  nips  of  Champale  while 
her  parents  are  away— but  in  fact  it  is 
decidedly  haunted.  For  existing  only  a 
hundred  yards  away,  in  an  alternate 
universe,  are  the  sad,  unruly,  and 
occasionally  demented  orphans  who 
habitually  wear  mismatched  socks,  cry  oi 
in  the  night,  and  attempt  escape.  Carswel 
is  obsessed  with  and  troubled  by  these 
children  her  entire  life,  but  it  isn't  until  she 
goes  off  to  college,  reluctantly  separating 
herself  from  her  mother,  that  she  realizes 
she  has  assimilated  a  good  deal  of  their 
psychological  trauma.  Carswell's  memoir 
proves  that,  indeed,  you  can  never  go 
home  again,  but,  in  her  case,  the  Home  is 
always  in  the  heart.  | 


Francine  du  Plessix  Gray's  Nicole  Krauss's 
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other  Tatiano,  a  fashion 
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editorial  director  of  Conde 
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Condesa  Caliente 

MEXICO'S  NEWEST  BOUTIQUE  HOTEL 


H 


SOUTH  OF  THE 
BORDER 

From  top:  facade 

of  the  Condesa; 

patio  bar  at 

the  restaurant; 

rooftop  terrace. 


otels  in  Mexico  City  are,  in  general,  old-sch 
with  the  notable  exception  of  Habita,  a  sty 
place  for  the  Prada-,  Gucci-,  and  Galliano-ites 
have  been  flocking  to  the  Mexican  capital,  lu 
by  a  rich  culture  and  cheap  living.  Now  they  have  a  sec 
option,  called  Condesa  DF,  the  creation  of  Jonathan  M 
(Townhouse,  in  Miami  Beach,  Bond  Street  restaurant,  in  rV 
hattan),  along  with  Carlos  Couturier  and  Moises  Mic 
the  men  behind  Habita.  Condesa  ("countess")  is  named 
its  up-and-coming  artists'  neighborhood,  which,  accordir 
Morr,  "is  kind  of  like  SoHo-meets-Nolita  eight  years  a 
Working  with  Paris-based  architect  India  Mahdavi,  Morr  took  a  1928  "Parisian-looking"  buil 
and  gutted  it  to  create  a  triangular  courtyard,  around  which  the  40-room  establishment  revolves, 
neighborhood  is  no  Lomas  or  Polanco— it's  not  wealthy-so  we  wanted  to  do  everything  in  a  si 
way,"  says  Morr.  Inspiration  for  most  of  the  rooms,  according  to  Mahdavi,  came  from  "the  maximum  i 
of  a  monk's  cell."  Morr  explains:  "We  thought,  O.K.,  what  does  a  monk  have?  A  table,  a  chair,  a  bed, 
beside  the  bed  you  have  one  light.  In  this  case  the  bed  became  for  two  monks."  The  less  monastic 
inclined  can  rent  airy  suites  housed  in  a  new  glass  structure  on  top  of  the  old  building.  Also  an  un-ChrisI 
nightclub  is  planned  for  the  basement.  Mahdavi  designed  a  lot  of  the  curvaceous  furniture,  whi 
mixed  with  older,  modern  pieces;  she  also  developed  a  dramatic  syste 
white  shutters  that  line  the  walls  of  the  center  court  and  look  like  a  grap 
conceptual-art  piece.  What  you  don't  see  at  Condesa  is  the  typical  brightly 
ored  Mexican  aesthetic.  Polished  woods  and  turquoise  make  up  the  c 
themes.  "When  people  think  of  Mexico,  they 
think  of  the  Luis  Barragan  palette  of 
yellows  and  pinks,"  says  Mahdavi 
"But  that  does  not  fit  this  area.  It 
is  much  more  European  in  feel- 
ing." And  now,  thanks  to  Con- 
desa DF,  truly  international. 

-MATT  TYRNAUER 


Lose  yourself  in 
the  lush  tropical  sanctuary 
of  the  pri 
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JAMES  PERSE  CARRIES  ON  IN  THE  FAMILY  WAY 


ir  (Simmonscourt 
scene-sters  are  flocking 
le  bar  at  Moog  Wine  & 
(413  Bourke  Street). 


Ill 


"I  used  to  be  known  as  Tommy  Perse-now  I'm  only  known  as 
James  Perse's  dad,"  says  the  man  who  delivered  the  eccentric 

Maxh'eld,  the  first  high-end  couture  emporium,  to  Los  Angeles  in  1 969.  "I  spent  most  of  my  life  in 
Jt  store,"  the  younger  Perse  says,  "but  I  wanted  nothing  to  do  with  if.  I  was  an  athlete.  I  wished  he 
/ned  a  sporting-goods  store."  Nonetheless,  James  was  heavily  influenced  by  the  fashion  bastion. 
After  graduating  from  an  East  Coast  prep  school  in  1991,  he  returned  to  Los  Angeles  and 
entered  the  retail  market  by  making  promotional  baseball  caps.  From  there,  he  set  his  sights  on 
designing  the  perfect  body-skimming  T-shirt.  Made  of  butter-soft  cottons,  his  long-  and  short-sleeved 
irts  flew  off  shelves.  His  clientele  begged  for  a  more  extensive  line,  and  he  delivered  with  an 
ray  of  sweat  suits,  pants,  jackets,  and  the  perfect  little  black  dress.  Today,  his  three  labels-James 
rse,  James  Perse  Standard,  and  Baby  James— are  sold  in  his  flagship  store,  on  Melrose 
'enue  across  the  street  from  Maxfield,  and  at  stores  such  as  Barneys  and  Bergdorf  Goodman. 
This  month  he  opens  two  new  stores,  one  in  Malibu  and  the  other  in  New  York's  West  Village, 
./hile  his  clothes  embody  the  Southern  California  lifestyle,  his  new  outerwear  line— made  up  of 
great  cashmere  and  wool-blend  sweaters  and  pants,  and  a  spectacular  version  of  the  military 
peacoat-will  appeal  to  the  apres-ski  set.  "It  shows  that  we  can  move  in  different  d 
while  keeping  our  feel  and  sensibility,"  explains  Perse. 


MA  DREAMIN'  James  Perse,  photographed  in  Malibu  on  February  25,  2005. 
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npredictable.  unorthodox,  unruly,  unnerv- 

M       ing.  uncompromising,  and  not  a  moment 

^^^^^^^W     too  soon:  this  month,  intense,  heavy  rock 

makes  a  welcome  comeback. 
Well  worth  the  five-year  wait,  Nine  Inch  Nails'  With  Teeth  is  a 
masterpiece  from  Trent  Reznor— with  strong,  intimate  vocals  and 
powerful  new  songs  that  range  from  sexy  gospel  mini-symphonies 
to  breathless  nonstop  hard-core.  System  of  a  Down  is  back  with 
the  Rick  Rubin-produced  Mezmerize,  re- 
plete with  wild  Armenian  wailing,  a  furi- 
ous vengeance,  and  the  band's  trademark 
Bfock-Sabbaih-meels-Fiddler-on-the-Roof 
Freddie-Mercury-joins-the-Marx-Brothers 
persona.  Audioslove's  new  one  takes  riff- 
rock  to  extremes  with  the  unbeatable  in- 
terplay of  Chris  Cornell's  vocals  and  Tom 
Morello's  guitar. 

Fire  Wire:  Lucinda  Williams's  two-CD 
Live  at  the  Fillmore  is  the  first-ever  live 
recording  from  one  of  our  greatest  talents. 
Bleed  Like  Me  is  a  well-crafted  modern 
rock  album  from  Garbage  with  inspired  singing  from 
the  divine  Shirley  Manson.  The  ever  evolving  Robert  Plant 
includes  his  beloved  Eastern  musical  influences  and  a 
rollicking  tribute  to  Ray  Charles  on  Mighty  Rearranges 
Sleater-Kinney's  tough  fuzztone-guitar  heroics  shine 
on  The  Woods.  The  Raveonettes  channel  Roy  Orbison 
and  the  Ronettes  on  the  echo-filled,  retro-rockabilly  Pretty 
in  Black.  Danger  Mouse  teams  up  with  Gorillaz  leader 


Damon  Albarn  on  the  beat-laden  Demon  Days.  Aerosmith  gu| 
ace  Joe  Perry's  eponymous  solo  disc  is  bluesy  and  rocki 
The  lyrics  to  "We  Are  All  on  Drugs"  make  for  a  fun  anthem| 
Weexer's  catchy  new  Make  Believe. 

Shuffle  mode:  For  the  slightly  more  faint  of  heart,  Col 
play  is  Roxy  Music— without  the  noir—  for  a  new  gene| 
tion  (also  without  the  noir),  and  X&Y  features  lots  of  the 
Chris  Martin-penned  dreari 
romantic,  signature  piano  bl 
lads.  Eels  leader  Mark  01i\| 
Everett  spent  years  finishing  t 
somber  Blinking  Lights  and  0\ 
er  Revelations.  Michael  Penn's  Mr.  Hollywood  Jr.,  194/ 
haunting  and  gorgeous.  Aimee  Mann  releases  what  she  cl 
scribes  as  a  "soundtrack  to  a  movie  only  I've  seen"— the  J^ 
Henry-produced  concept  album  The  Forgotten  Arm.  Ami, 
ing,  provocative,  and  smart,  Loudon  Wainwright  III 
21st  album  is  Here  Come  the  Choppers.  Passionate  vocd 
mark  Martha  Wainwright's  self-titled  debut  disc.  On  tl| 
solo  Something  to  Be,  distinctive  vocalist  and  hitmaker  R< 
Thomas  showcases  talents  not  previously  heard  with  Matc| 
box  Twenty.  Following  Tlie  Rising— his  passionate  response 
9/11— Bruce  Springsteen  releases  the  mostly  acoustic,  no  lei 

passionate,  early-Dylanesq  J 
CD  and  DVD,  Devils  &  Dustl 
Fast-forward:  Watch  for  moij 
funkified  fun  from  the  Bla< 
Eyed  Peas;  Don't  Believe  th\ 
Truth  from  Oasis;  Rebel,  Swei 
heart  from  the  Wallflower 
R&B  powerhouse  Faith  Evans 
Tlie  First  Lady;  Eddie  Palmier 
Listen  Here!;  and  new  recorc 
from  Shelby  Lynne,  Mari 
McKee,  Nilclca  Costa,  Fat  Jo. 
Jamiroquai,  Perla  BatalU 
Glen  Phillips,  and  Maria 
Carey. 

Previous/Rewind:  The  Rollinc 

Stones  re-release  the  long-out 

of-print  Made  in  the  Shade  anc 

Sucking  in  the  Seventies.  Legacy' 

Jazz  Moods  series  reissues  Che 

Baker,  Louis  Armstrong,  Artie  Shaw,  anc 

others.  Live  at  the  Continental:  Best  of  NYC, 

Vols.  I  &  //features  Jesse  Malin,  Joey 

Ramone,  the  Lunachicks,  Lenny  Kaye,  and 

others.  Billie  Holiday:  The  Ultimate  Collection 

is  a  career-spanning  DVD-and-two-CD  set 

And  the  Live  from  Las  Vegas  series  brings  us 

Bobby  Darin  recorded  in  1963  at  the 

Flamingo,  Dean  Martin  recorded  in  1967  at 

the  Sands,  and  Frank  Sinatra  recorded  in  1986  at 

the  Golden  Nugget. 

When  you've  loved  and  lost  the  way  Frank  has, 
then  you  know  what  life's  about. 


From  top:  Nine  Inch  Nails'  Trent  Reznor;  Shirley  Manson, 
of  Garbage;  System  of  a  Down;  Lucinda  Williams's 
Live  at  the  Fillmore  album. 
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The  new  Jetta. 

It's  all  grown  up. 
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Sort  of. 


newjetta.com     Drivers  wanted!  CW/J 
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Seven  years  into  her  reign  as  queen  of  New  York  City 
nightlife,  club  owner  Amy  Sacco  is  getting  back  to  her 
roots.  "This  whole  club  thing,"  says  Sacco,  "was  an  accident. 
My  background  is  restaurants."  From  the  age  of  1 3,  the  New 
Jersey  native  worked  as  a  maTtre  d',  a  coat-check  girl,  and  an 
undoubtedly  sassy  hostess  in  four-star  restaurants  such  as  Bouley, 
Jean  Georges,  and  Vong.  But  this  month  she'll  open  the  doors  to 
Bette,  her  very  own  fine-dining  establishment,  located  in  Chelsea's 
London  Terrace  Towers  and  named  after  her  75-year-old  mother. 
"My  mother  cooked  for  a  family  of  eight,  and  dinner  at  the 

family  table  was  always  the 
highlight  of  my  day.  It  was 
therapy  through  food  and 
family."  (This  may  be  why 
eight  is  her  lucky  number 
and  graces  the  name  of  her 
super-hot-spot  Bungalow  8.) 
Sacco  describes  her  new 
venture  as  "a  more  feminine 
Oak  Room,"  referring  to 
the  austere  and  fabled  bar 
at  the  Plaza  Hotel.  Bette  will  have  intimate  lighting,  a  color  palette 
of  chocolate,  aubergine,  olive,  and  lavender,  and  cozy  table 
seating.  (Large  parties  are  not  encouraged.)  The  menu,  overseen 
by  chefs  Tom  DiMarzo  and  Arlene  Jacobs,  both  Jean  Georges 
veterans,  will  offer  basics  with  a  twist,  such  as  dry-roasted  calamari 
with  herbs,  chili-rubbed  steak  with  olive-oil  mashed  potatoes, 
six  different  salads,  lasagna  a  la  king,  truffle-oil  French  fries,  and, 
for  dessert,  Baked  Alaska  and  cherry  potpie.  A  proper  English  tea, 
called  Bette's  Tease,  will  be  served  in  the  afternoon.  "This  is 
a  grown-up  restaurant,"  says  Sacco.  "If  people  come  here  looking 
for  bar  service  and  a  DJ.,  they're  not  gonna  find  it."  And  with  only 
85  seats,  Bette  is  certain  to  be  a  tough  reservation  to  get. 


A, 


merican  Hopscotch 


Diana  Vreeland, 
1980. 


The  United  States  has  often  been  rendered  most  astutely  by  enlif 
ened  outsiders:  Tocqueville,  Hitchcock,  Alistair  Cook*.  For  I 
past  40  years  one  such  canny  picaroon  has  been  in  our 
Scotsmon  and  V.F.  contributor  Harry  Benson  (o  U.S.  citizen  sir 
N  1999),  the  former  Fleet  Street  lensman  exemplar  who  he  I 
on  to  become  one  of  his  adopted 
land's  foremost  photojournalists. 
In  his  new  book,  Harry  Benson's 
America  (Abrams),  the  man  who 
has  photographed  every  president 
since  Eisenhower  offers  a  collec- 
tion of  extraordinarily  perceptive— 
and  rarely  seen— images  of  grand 
Yankees  in  all  their  glory:  buoyant 
(French-born  American  Diana 
Vreeland,  all  aglow,  at  right),  spir- 
itual (Ethel  Kennedy  and  family 
praying),  tacky  (Donnyand  Marie 
Osmond  downing  burgers),  and  valiant  (a  Kuwait-bound  Gener 
Norman  Schwarikopf).  Come  climb  into  this  front-row  seat 
watch  the  American  parade.  — oavid  frien 
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Visionary  Quest 


ELAINE  STURTEYANT'S  LONG-AWAITED  MOMENT  IN  THE  SPOTLIGr 

She  was  the  first  of  her  kind,  a  conceptual  artist,  a  visionary 
with  the  sharpest  of  eyes;  Elaine  Sturtevant's  works  of  art  are 
appropriations,  clones,  replicas  challenging  notions  of 
originality  and  authorship.  In  the  early  1960s  she  did  what  she  doe-i 
with  each  artist's  approval— Andy  Warhol  gave  her  the  screens 
to  make  her  Warhol  Flowers— but  all  too  quickly  the  artists  were 
threatened.  "She  was  driven  out,"  says  filmmaker  John  Waters.  "Sh<. 
did  everything  before  anybody,  and  she  didn't  get  the  proper  credit. 
This  is  her  moment,  long  overdue.  What  she's  doing  is  beyond  Pop 
it's  so  original,  it's  still  alarming."  Now  74  and  working  in  Paris, 
where  she's  lived  since  1990,  Sturtevant  says,  "At  the  time  the  work 
was  done,  it  was  too  far  from  any  frame  of  reference.  The  Abstract 
Expressionists  were  all  about  emotion,  and  the  Pop  artists  all  surface 
That  got  me  into  thinking.  What's  underneath?"  Her  exploration  of  j 
the  intellectual  underside  was  fierce,  radical,  and  terrifying  for  the 
public  and  the  critics.  "It's  simple  but  complicated:  taking  an  object] 
distancing  it,  elaborating  on  it,  presenting  what  it  is  not— it  is  not 
a  Stella,  not  a  Johns,"  she  explains.  "It  is  a  great  leap  from  content  or| 
image  to  concept."  This  spring  Sturtevant  will  have  exhibitions  at 
New  York's  Perry  Rubenstein  Gallery  and  in  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts,  at  M.I.T's  List  Visual  Arts  Center.  "She  is  a  thinking  | 
machine,"  says  dealer  Perry  Rubenstein.  "Courageous  and  brilliant, 
she  is  as  important  as  she  is  provocative."  —A.  M.  HOMES| 
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DEJA  VU  Sturtevant's  Warhol  appropriations,  both  titled  Warhol  Flowers,  1990. 
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Kung  Fu  Fever 


A  COMEDIC  TALE  OF  HONG  KONG  GANGSTERS 

It's  hard  not  to  love  a  film  that  features  top-hatted  gangsters 
dancing  like  a  chorus  line  of  Fred  Astaires  partnered  with 
axes  instead  of  canes.  It's  even  harder  not  to  love  a  movie  in 
which,  during  a  climactic  duel,  a  martial-arts  adept  is  heard 
to  gasp,  "What?  The  toad  style  of  the  Kwan  Lun  School?"  To  which 
another  observer  can  only  reply,  as  would  we,  "Oh  no!"  Kung  Fu 
Hustle,  an  overstuffed,  charmingly  ludicrous  saga  of 
murder  and  revenge  in  which  even  curler-wrapped 
harridans  have  martial-arts  tricks  hidden  up  their 
housedress  sleeves,  was  written  and  directed  by, 
and  also  stars,  Stephen  Chew.  An  established 
box-office  draw  in  Hong  Kong,  with  more  than 
50  films  under  his  belt,  he  has  only  recently  be- 
come widely  known  in  the  U.S.,  thanks  to  Mira- 
max's release  two  years  ago  of  Sfiaolin  Soccer, 

an  agreeable  but  crude  movie  compared  with  Kung  Fu  Hustle,  which  rep- 
resents a  great  leap  forward.  Like  Jackie  Chan,  Chow  specializes  in  phys- 
ical comedy.  Unlike  Chan,  his  greatest  gifts  aren't  as  a  performer  (think 
less  Buster  Keaton  and  more  Matthew  Perry)  but  as  a  director.  Intoxi- 


cated with  film  itself  in  the  exuberant,  infectious  manner  of  early  Spielberg 


Behind  the  Lens 


Trend  alert: 


TEAM  STRATEGY  Chris  Rock,  Burt  Reynolds,  and  Adam  Sandler  in  The  Longest  Yard. 


HASKELL  WEXLERS  SON  TURNS  THE  CAMERA  ON  HIS  FATHER 

Master  cinematographer  and  longtime  activist  Haskell  Wexler  has  always  had 
a  reputation  for  being  a  pain  in  the  ass.  He's  won  two  Oscars  in  a  dazzling  ca- 
reer that  includes  Who's  Afraid  of  Virginia  Woolf?.  American  Graffiti,  and 
Bound  for  Glory.  His  Medium  Cool,  set  during  the  violence  of  Chicago's  1968  Demo- 
cratic convention,  is  a  counterculture  classic. 

But  behind  the  scenes  in  Hollywood,  Wexler  remains  a  moody,  irascible  character  with 
a  big  attitude  problem.  He  explains:  "'I  don't  think  there's  a  movie  I've  worked  on  that  I 
wasn't  sure  I  could  direct  better." 

He  has  met  his  match  in  his  good-natured,  gentle  (but  actually  strong-as-steel)  son, 
Mark  S.  Wexler,  a  photojournalist  who  spent  18  months  training  his  camera  on  his  father.  The  result:  a  compelling  documentary  called  Tell  Them 
Wlxo  You  Are  (ThinkFilm).  It's  an  overview  of  a  great  artist's  life  as  well  as  the  powerful  story  of  a  father  and  son  struggling  to  connect. 

In  the  film  the  two  men  bicker  endlessly.  At  one  point  Haskell  refuses  to  sign  a  release,  but  Mark  keeps  on  flooding  the  screen  with  a  wild  array 
of  images  and  styles— home  movies,  newsreel  footage,  and  vintage-film  clips. 

The  movie  deepens  as  it  progresses.  Fast-paced  interviews  with  Sidney  Poirier,  Paul  Newman,  Michael  Douglas,  Julia  Roberts,  and  Jane  Fonda 
segue  into  an  intensely  emotional  incident  where  Haskell  visits  his  second  ex-wife  (Mark's  mother).  Marian,  who  is  in  the  final  stages  of  Alzheimer's, 
and  he  breaks  down. 

It's  a  beautifully  modulated  sequence,  one  of  many  in  this  fine  movie  (edited  by  Robert  DeMaio).  In  the  end  Mark  Wexler  captures  his  father's  vulnerability 
and  his  bravery,  which  until  now  had  been  stubbornly  hidden  behind  a  mask  of  edgy,  tragic  complexities.  (Rating:  •••• )      —Patricia  bosworth 
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SULTRY  SWC 

Leslie  Feist,  photograph' 
Paris  on  February  19,  2C 


Let's  Get  It  On 

FEIST'S  U.S.  DEBUT  LEAVES  US  WEAK  IN  THE  KNEES 

Her  roots  are  in  punk,  her  name  sounds  like  a  German  met- 
al band,  and  the  title  of  her  latest  album  is  Let  It  Die,  but 
don't  get  the  wrong  impression  about  Feist.  This  29-year- 
old  Canadian  expat  (real  name.  Leslie  Feist)  would  rather 
kill  us  softly  with  her  songs— and  with  a  one-in-a-million  voice  that 
evokes  both  Astrud  Gilberto's  sexy  cool  and  Billie  Holiday's  lan- 
guorous quaver.  Released  to  acclaim  in  Europe  and  Canada  last  year, 
Let  It  Die  makes  its  U.S.  debut  this  month,  just  in  time  to  become  the 
summer  soundtrack  for  breaking  up,  making  up,  and  just  plain  making 
out.  Complemented  by  a  Brill-Building-meets-Brasil-'66  sound— the 
work  of  Renaud  Letang.  and  longtime  collaborator  Jason  "Chilly  Gonzales"  Beck— Feist's  sophomore  solo  CD  travels  that  well-worn  path  from  n 
love  euphoria  to  the  moment  when,  she  says,  •"there's  no  more  sweet  next  to  the  bitter."  Hence,  the  title.  "  "Let  it  die'  is  a  chameleon  phrase.''  she 
plains.  "It  can  be  used  as  an  encouragement  or  as  a  reprimand."  A  chameleon  herself,  Feist  still  gets  her  ya-yas  out  as  part  of  atmospheric-rock  collec 
Broken  Social  Scene,  and  just  a  few  years  ago  she  could  be  found  rapping  in  Spanish  through  a  sock  puppet  as  part  of  her  former  roomm 
Peaches'  bawdy  electroclash  shtick-hop  spectacles.  These  days  Paris  is  home,  where  she  has  come  to  the  attention  of  Jane  Birkin  (they've  recrj 
ed  a  duet)  and  a  media  intent  on  making  her  an  indie-rock  sex  symbol.  "I'm  up  for  it,"  she  says  with  a  laugh,  "[though]  it  doesn't  change  what 
pajamas  look  like.  They're  still  an  old  pair  of  waffle[-weave]  long  underwear  and  an  oversize  T-shirt."  —frank  digiaco 


ARTIST'S  SPACE 

John  Wigmore,  photographed 

at  his  studio  in  Long  Island  City  on 

February  22,  2005. 


IF  ^ 


Light  Bright 


JOHN  WIGMORE'S  SCULPTURES  ARE  ALL  AGLOW 

rt  collectors  with  an  appreciation  for  Minimalist  design  covet 
the  light  sculptures  created  by  34-year-old  John  Wigmore. 
.  Seen  most  recently  in  New  York  City  galleries,  the  ethereal 
pieces,  constructed  of  Japanese  paper  and  stainless-steel  rods,  define 
an  interior  space  with  ambient  luminescence  and  shadow.  His  latest 
work,  currently  on  display  in  the  American  Pavilion  V.I. P.  suite— a  5,000- 
square-foot  area  designed  by  Thorn  Filicia-at  the  2005  World 
Expo,  in  Aichi,  Japan,  consists  of  five  horizontal  pieces  ranging  from 
7  to  1 5  feet  long.  "He's  a  great,  young  American  artist  working  in  an  in- 
teresting medium,"  says  Filicia,  who  saw  Wgmore's  work  at  a  friend's 
house  five  years  ago,  immediately  fell  in  love  with  it,  and  has  been 
commissioning  him  for  projects  ever  since.  Wigmore  seems  to  be  fol- 
lowing in  the  tradition  of  American  Minimalism  exemplified  by  artist 
Donald  Judd,  whose  interest  in  form  and  material  extended  from 
the  purely  aesthetic  to  interior  design.  Judging  by  Wgmore's  impres- 
sive client  list-it  includes  Peter  Jennings,  Tom  Hanks,  and  Gwyneth 
Parrrow-thts  direction  has  served  him  well.  As  for  the  future,  Wig- 
>ays  he  will  continue  to  "create  an  experience  where  the  Mini- 
es  through  and  to  test  my  own  limits." -KATIE  SHARER 


Sportswriting  Superstar 

REMEMBERING  THE  WASHINGTON  POST'S  SHIRLEY  POVICH 

It  has  been  33  years 
since  Washington,  D.C., 

had  itself  a  baseball 

team.  But  when  the  new 

Washington  Nationals 

took  the  field  on  April  1 4, 

it  had  been  81  years 

since  the  city  had 

had  a  baseball  team 

without  Shirley  Povich 

writing  about  it  for  The 

Washington  Post.  No  sportswriter,  newspaper,  and  community  we 

ever  so  integrally  or  enduringly  intertwined. 

Now  baseball's  return  to  the  nation's  capital  has  offered  the  per 

occasion  to  commemorate  Povich,  who  died  in  1 998.  On  April  5, 

PublicAffairs  published  a  collection  of  his  columns,  called  All  Those 

Mornings  ...  at  the  Post,  edited  by  his  three  children,  Lynn,  David, 

Maury,  along  with  George  Solomon 

the  Post.  Continuing  the  filial  labor  of  lov 

Maury  Povich  took  part  in  a  90-minute 

documentary  on  the  senior  Povich's  life, 

aired  on  ESPN  on  April  1  1. 

Povich's  collected  columns  reflect  the  < 
Ripken  Jr.Hike  durability  of  someone  wl 
not  only  covered  Lou  Gehrig's  farewe 
address  in  1 939  but  also  saw  Ripken  bre« 
Gehrig's  record  for  consecutive  games  5< 
years  later.  They  also  capture  Povich's 
incredible  range  of  acquaintances,  his  wit* 
and  his  humanity.  "There's  a  couple  of  mil 

dollars  worth  of  baseball  talent  on  the  loose,"  he  wrote  in  one  dispatcr 

from  1939,  eight  years  before  Jackie  Robinson  broke  into  major 

league  baseball.  "Only  one  thing  is  keeping  them  out  of  the  big  leagui 

the  pigmentation  of  their  skin."  -david  MARGOl' 

TEAM  FLAYERS 

Above,  right,  Joe  DiMaggio,  Povich,  and  Yogi  Berra  in  the  Yankees  dugout,  1963; 
above,  /eft,  Baltimore  Orioles  star  Ripken  honors  Povich's  75  years  at  the  Post,  1997. 
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SPIN  AND  BURN 

Jeremy  Abrams  and  Brandon  Creed, 
photographed  in  New  York  on  March  2,  2005. 


Mix  Masters 


AUDIOSTILES  DELIVERS  INSTANT  MOOD  MUSIC 

Who  hasn't  fantasized  about  putting  together  the  best-music-of-all-timsj 
CD?  You  know,  the  kind  that  all  your  friends  ask  you  to  burn  for  the 
If  the  only  things  standing  in  your  way  have  been  time,  technological  i 
and  music  resources.  Brandon  Creed  and  Jeremy  Abrams,  the  27-year-old  co-founc 
of  Audiostiles,  a  music-styling  service  for  iPods,  other  digital  music  players,  and  CDs. 
are  here  to  do  it  for  you.  "It's  a  practical,  personal  D.J.  service,"  which  customizes 
playlists  for  "people  who  don't  have  the  time  to  learn  about  new  music,"  says  Abran  I 
Audiostiles'  managing  director.  The  company  puts  music  compilations  together  for 
clients  such  as  the  Four  Seasons  Hotels,  Frederic  Fekkai's  salons,  Daniel  Bouluj 
restaurants,  and  the  Exhale  spas.  The 
personal-client  aspect  of  the  business 
began  "when  friends  started  asking  me  to 
make  mixes  for  them,"  says  Abrams.  Word 
got  around,  and  now  anyone  can  have 
access  to  Audiostiles'  library  of  music. 
Prices  begin  at  S35  per  customized- 
programming  hour  (plus  S 15  for  music 
downloads).  And  the  process  is  simple: 
log  on  to  audiostiles.com,  fill  out  a 


questionnaire  regarding  your  musical  tastes,  send  over  your  iPod.  and  in  three  to  five  days  you'll  have 
your  very  own  fully  programmed  music  machine.  It's  all  sweetly  reminiscent  of  the  days  of  mixed 
tapes— like  the  ones  your  best  friend  made  for  you  in  high  school.  Roxy  Music,  anyone?  — dany  le\t 


Spoons  Full  of  Sugar 

THE  AUSTIN-BASED  BAND  RELEASES  GIMME  FICTION 

poon's  2002  album,  Kill  the  Moonlight  was  the  sort  of  crackerjack  rock  record 
that  reaches  every  conceivable  benchmark  of  pop-culture  cool— from  NPR  to  The 
O.C.  It  was  so  good  that  the  band  even  got  a  call  from  a  bigwig  at  Elektra 
Records  wanting  to  talk  business— despite  the  fact  that  the  label  had  dropped  the 
band  just  a  few  years  before.  After  one  album  for  Elektra,  in  1998,  Spoon  eventually 
hooked  up  with  the  tiny  outfit  Merge  Records.  Two  acclaimed  efforts  later,  they  return  this 
month  with  Gimme  Fiction,  their  best  work  yet.  It's  guitar  rock  dense  with  actual  grooves— 
as  if  Elvis  Costello  had  been  weaned  on  Prince  rather  than  Paul  McCartney.  Lead 
singer  and  songwriter  Britt  Daniel's  attention  to  rhythm  and  melody  is  so  precise,  it's  al- 
most academic;  O.C.  cre- 
ator and  Spoon  fan  Josh 
Schwartz  says  the  sound 
has  a  "smart  edge."  But  it's 
also  pleasantly  relaxed, 
the  result  of  Daniel's  easy- 
does-it  style.  "Songwriting 
is  a  mindfuck,"  says  Daniel. 
"When  you're  doing  it  ev- 
ery day,  it's  really  about 
getting  lucky,  finding  the 
right  frame  of  mind  to  get 
something  creative  to  come 
out.  I'd  sit  on  my  couch  and 
go,  Am  I  gonna  get  lucky 


LOVING  SPOON 
Eric  Harvey,  Josh  Zarbo 
Britt  Daniel,  and  Jim 
Eno  in  Austin,  Texas, 
February 


/?"  —BRIAN  RAFTERY 


Hustle  &  Flow,  co-produced  by 
Singleton,  was  the  most  hyped 
at  this  year's  Sundance  Film  Fe 
The  story  of  a  Memphis  pimp  '.. . 
dreams  of  becoming  a  successful  rap- 
per won  the  Audience  Award  and 
was  sold  for  an  impressive  $9  mil 
Currently,  Singleton,  who  ear 
best-director  and  best-original- 
screenplay  Oscar  nominations  £- 
his  1991  feature-film  debut,  B  _ 
N  the  Hood,  is  directing  Four 
Brothers,  starring  Mark  Wahlberg, 
Andre  3000,  and  Tyrese  Gibson. 
Herewith,  his  1 1  favorite  download- 
ed songs . . . 


"Still  Water  (Love)"-FourTops 
"The  Look  of  Love"— Isaac  Hayes 
"Dancing  Machine"— Jackson  5 
"I  Just  Gotta  Have  You"— Kashif 
"Drop  It  Like  It's  Hot"-Snoop  Dogg 
"Lady  Cab  Driver"— Prince 
"I  Can't  Go  for  That" 

—Hall  and  Oates 
"Aqua  Boogie" 
—Parliament 
"New  York"-Ja  Rule 
"Deacon  Blues" 
—Steely  Dan 
"Fire  and  Desire" 
—Rick  James 
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YOUR  LEFT  HAND  SEES  RED  AND  THINKS 
ROSES.  YOUR  RIGHT  HAND  SEES  RED  AND 
THINKS  WINE.  YOUR  LEFT  HAND  SAYS, 
"I  LOVE  YOU."  YOUR  RIGHT  HAND 
SAYS,  "I  LOVE  ME,  TOO."  WOMEN  OF  THE 
WORLD,  RAISE  YOUR  RIGHT  HAND. 


E  DIAMOND  RIGHT  HAND  RING.  VIEW  MORE  AT  ADIAMONDISFOREVER.COM 


A    DIAMOND   IS   FOREVER 

DIAMOND      TRADING      COMPANY 
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BEAUTY  PRODUCTS 

Lipstick  Bobbi  Brown 

Moisturizer  ULTRALITE  MOISTURE  DEW 

by  Pat  Wexler 

Perfume/cologne  Vetiver,  by  Guerlain 

Mascara  SUE  Devitt  Shampoo  KeraSTASE 

Hair  product  NONE  Toothpaste  Crest 

Soap  L' Atelier  du  Savon 

Nail-polish  color 

Clear 


"esignerTory  Burch's 

classic  clothing  line  dazzles 

with  unexpectedly  vivid  colors, 

patterns,  and  bohemian 

flair.  Her  eponymous  label, 

Tory  by  TRB,  is  evocative 

of  a  lifestyle  ripe  with 

travel,  sophistication,  and 

tailored  glamour.  She  also 

designs  jewelry,  shoes, 

and  accessories— available  at 

her  Nolita  flagship  store— 

and  this  month  her  collection 

will  debut  at  her  new 

boutique,  on  Robertson 

Boulevard  in  L.A.  Herewith, 

her  favorite  things  . . . 


CLOTHES 

Jeans  Habitual  Sneakers  Hog 
Underwear  Hanky  PanKY 
Watch  Cartier  T-shirt  Trun» 
T-SHIRTS  AT  SCOOP 

Day  bag  "Clover"  Tory  by 

TRB  HANDBAG 

Evening  bag  Antique  gold 
minaudiere 


Blossoming  Beauty 

RED  FLOWER  DELIVERS  A  HEALTHY  GLOW 

Yael  Alkalay  prefers  to  leave  the  skin-deep  part  to  other  beauty 
companies.  Red  Flower,  her  five-year-old  line,  focuses  on 
generating  the  kind  of  glow  that  can  come  only  from  with- 
in. Her  range  of  floral  candles,  body-care  products,  and  teas  com- 
bine great  packaging  with  great  intentions,  the  headily  scented 
result  of  the  36-year-old  Columbia  Business  School  grad's  years  in 
product  development  for  Calvin  Klein  and  Shiseido  and  her  quest 
for  quiescence,  "the  state  of  quiet  mindfulness  and  devotion  to 
oneself,  to  life."  Every  item  has  both  a  sense  of  place  (the  flowers 
she  uses  are  named  for  their  place  of  origin,  from  Egyptian  chamomile 
to  North  American  lilac)  and  generosity  (candles  are  topped  with  dried 
flowers  that  can  be  sprinkled  in  the  tub,  and  round  soaps,  shaped  to  stim- 
ulate circulation,  come  with  porce- 
lain dishes).  Even  her  store,  in  Nolita, 
is  designed  as  a  hangout  spot  rather 
than  another  sleek  boutique,  a  place 
to  sip  mate  tea  and  leave  your  mark 
on  the  postmodern  totem  pole.  Her 
newest  offering  is  Hammam.  an  at- 
home,  detoxifying  bathing  ritual 
based  on  historic  Middle  Eastern  treat- 
ments. The  Golden  Door,  in  Boulder, 
and  Cameras,  in  Napa  Valley,  will  also 
offer  the  treatments.  "Being  connect- 
ed to  real  things  that  are  true  and  last- 
ing is  a  unique  feeling,"  Alkalay  says 
of  her  perspiration  inspiration.  "You 
can't  invent  a  thousand  years  of  ex- 
perience."       — CHRISTINE  ML'HLKE 

iy,  photographed  in  her  store,  in  New  York,  on  March  I,  2005. 


HOT  LOOKS 


Choose  your  own 
adventure  with  Estee 
Lauder's  collection 
of  eight  Graphic 
Color  EyeShadow 
Quads....  SK-II 
Facial  Clear  Solution 


hydrates  skin  without  creating  oily 
shine. . . .  Z,  the  new  fragrance  from 

Ermenegildo  Zegna,  embodies  the  modern 
man. . . .  Don't  leave  home  without  La  Mer's 
Miraculous  Beginnings  Collection,  an 
assortment  of  products  complete  with  a  chic 
travel  case. . . .  Pamper  and 
perfume  your  skin  with  Frederic 
Malle's  new  line  of  scented 

soaps.  -JACQUELINE  NEISS 
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Must  be  something  in  the  water. 

What  makes  us  attractive?  Is  it  how  we  look,  or  how  we  feel? 

Maybe  a  bit  of  both.  That's  where  Evian  comes  in. 

Every  drop  of  Evian  comes  from  deep  in  the  heart  of  the  French  Alps. 

It's  naturally  filtered  for  over  15  years  through  pristine  glacial  rock 

formations.  The  result  is  a  neutral  pH  balance  and  a  unique  blend  of 

minerals,  including  calcium,  magnesium  and  silica. 

So  when  you  choose  a  bottled  water  to  believe  in,  consider  the  source 

evian.  your  natural  source  of  youth"" 


evian 


FAN  FAIR 


Tina  Fey 


TAURUS      APRIL     20-MAY     20 


^^^^      l  in< 

w*-  ^B     When  Mars  is  in  your  midheaven.  your  career  is  what  drives 
^P^jB   you-  Either  you  decide  to  make  something  of  yourself  and 
^^  get  off  your  butt,  or  an  authority  figure,  often  in  the  form  of  a 
cafTeine-crazed  man.  comes  around  and  kicks  it  for  you.  This  transit  hits  at 
an  odd  time,  because  at  the  moment  you  need  to  gain  some  distance  from 
professional  politics  as  a  way  of  refreshing  yourself,  injecting  some  creativity 
back  into  your  work,  and  maybe  even  discovering  the  meaning  of  life. 
Ironic,  isn't  it?  Right  now  the  thing  that  makes  you  nervous  is  relaxation. 


Anne  Hathaway 


SCORPIO      OCT.     24-NOl 


If  everyone  were  to  stand  in  the  street  as  you  go  by  and  was 
you  in  acknowledgment  of  how  overworked  and  underpaid  I 
are,  would  you  then  finally  stop  moaning  about  your  exhaustion 
get  back  to  work?  The  conjunction  of  the  sun.  the  moon.  Venus,  and  thJ 
moon's  north  node  in  your  6th  house  may  not  be  glamorous,  but  it'll  keepl 
healthy  and  off  the  streets  over  the  next  several  months.  With  the  exceptio  f 
your  secret  little  side  trips,  this  is  a  time  to  produce,  so  roll  up  your  sleeve  | 
wear  something  that  doesn't  show  stains.  It's  that  simple. 


GEMINI      MAY    21-JUNE    21 


^^H^^      Isadora  Duncan 

ML  J^B  Despite  any  illusions  you  may  have,  you're  not  playing  a  romantic 
^X     ~  lead  this  month.  Instead,  you  have  to  be  the  open-minded 
^-       friend  to  all.  free  from  clinging 

attachments.  That  would  be  easy,  except 

that  when  planets  in  opposing  squares  are 

clustered  around  your  solar  8th  house,  you  can 

become  either  very  creative  or  very  morbid. 

To  avoid  compromising  your  privacy,  let's  just  say  it  depends  on  w  hether 

you  find  an  outlet  for  the  sexual  tension  that's  been  building  up  inside  you. 


SAGITTARIUS    nov.    22-dec.    21 


Eli  Whitney 


PLANETARIUM 


MICHAEL  LUTIN 


CANCER      JUNE    22-JULY    22 


©Ringo  Starr 
Congratulations.  You've  just  about  completed  a  transit  of  Saturn 
through  your  sign.  While  it's  been  sheer  torture  some  of  the  time. 
\  ou've  shown  that  you  can  take  on  seemingly  impossible  tasks  and 
do  them  damned  well.  Although  you'd  probably  love  to  run  off  someplace 
where  cell  phones  don't  work,  at  the  moment  you  are  needed  right  where  you 
are.  In  fact,  this  could  be  one  of  the  most  successful  moments  of  your  entire  life, 
and  God  help  anyone  who  dares  to  get  in  your  way.  One  other  thing:  during 
such  periods  people  often  either  gain  or  lose  about  a  hundred  pounds. 


LEO      JULY    23-AUG.    22 


Jeff  Gordon 


You've  got  to  hand  it  to  the  pioneers  of  this  world  who 
courageously  go  carving  their  way  through  pathless  jungles, 
crossing  roadless  mountains,  and  pushing  themselves  beyond  all 
human  endurance  to  explore  new  scenes  and  create  a  new  life.  Right  now. 
with  an  eclipse  in  your  9th  house  dumping  out  into  your  6th.  you  are 
joining  their  ranks,  even  if  the  thought  of  change  makes  you  sick.  You  are 
heading  into  uncharted  territory  without  a  Sherpa  to  guide  you  or  hold 
your  hand.  The  first  step  is  hard,  though.  It  involves  leaving  the  house. 


Beyonce 


VIRGO      AUG.     23-SEPT.     22 


gk 

W^  Jf    Virgos  often  try  to  pass  themselves  off  as  transcendent  masters 
^^LO    of  the  mind,  as  if  they  've  evolved  way  beyond  the  instinctual. 
|  hormone-induced  needs  for  love  and  passion  the  rest  of  us  have  to 
cope  with  in  ourselves  and  in  those  we  care  about.  You  may  as  well 
can  that  image  this  minute.  With  your  8th  house  all  aflutter,  and  a  T  square 
emptying  into  your  5th.  you  can  kiss  your  rational  pretensions  good-bye. 
Artistically,  you're  exploding  with  creativity,  and  even  if  you're  not  the 
hottest  tamale  this  side  of  the  border,  at  least  you're  more  sexually  honest. 


LIBRA      SEPT.     23-OCT.     23 


Liev  Schreiber 


^ 


Despite  the  fuss  you  make  about  your  independence,  you're 
not  a  loner.  Get  that  through  your  head  right  now  and  we'll  all 
be  a  lot  happier.  The  eclipse  in  your  7th  house  and  the  outlet  of 
the  T  squaic  in  your  4th  both  suggest  that  you  are  attracted  to  aggressive 
people,  but  resent  them  when  they  try  to  control  you  or,  worse,  go  off  and 
■n't  include  you.  You've  also  got  father  issues  up  the 
in  crazy  or  wrong  to  feel  conflict  over  all  that.  Just  don't 
d  you'll  be  on  the  road  to  happiness— or  at  least  recovery. 


It's  party  time.  Sort  of.  A  new  moon  with  Venus  in  your  solar  5th 
house  lets  you  enjoy  life  a  little  and  even  find  true  love,  provided 
y  ou  can  exchange  some  freedom  for 
honest  intimacy .  It  also  demands  that  you 
connect  better  with  your  kids  (if  you  have  an 
whether  it  cramps  your  style  or  not— especi: 
if  you  have  an  odd  itch  to  run  around  with 
friends  and  avoid  getting  close.  Besides,  since  you're  into  making  mon 
there  won't  be  any  dancing  on  a  table  with  a  lampshade  on  your  head. 


-  Katie  Couric 

■»  *wj(   Relation; 

V S  7  *M    dragging 
"»        ^  be  lone  b 


CAPRICORN     DEC.    22-JAN 


Relationship  issues  and  legal  concerns  that  have  been 
dragging  on  for  months  are  finally  being  resolved,  and  it  w 
be  long  before  Saturn  gets  out  of  your  7th  house,  leaving  y 
free  to  make  a  move  without  having  to  wait  for  somebody  else's  signatui 
The  stress  at  home  in  these  final  weeks  of  the  transit  could  be  intense, 
however,  since  a  T  square  is  forming  all  around  your  sign.  While  many 
astrologers  favor  this  sort  of  planetary  aspect  as  a  sign  of  high  creative 
energy,  others  would  take  one  look  at  the  chart  and  murmur  "Oy." 


AQUARIUS      JAN.     20-FEB.     18 


Troy  Donahue 


Mars  rising  could  conceivably  explain  why  you  don't  have  a 
minute  to  spare  for  contemplation  or  prayer,  but  how  do  you 
expect  to  catch  your  breath  if  you  don't  take  time  out  from  the 
absolutely  insane  schedule  you've  set  for  yourself?  It's  hard  to  describe  th 
current  planetary  configurations  occurring  in  your  solar  chart.  On  the  oi 
hand,  you  can't  stand  being  out  in  public  at  all.  On  the  other,  you  can't  st 
zooming  around  town  as  if  you  had  to  contact  everybody  you  ever  knew 
before  the  clock  strikes  midnight  for  the  last  time. 


Diane  Arbus 


PISCES      FEB.     19-MARCH 


Sensitive  nightingale  that  you  are,  would  you  please  start  payii 
attention  to  the  bottom  line  so  that  everyone  can  see  that  you 
have  a  head  for  business  as  well  as  a  soul  for  art?  That  is  the 
secret  to  success  now.  and  probably  for  the  rest  of  the  year.  The  solar  eclipse 
in  your  2nd  house  sets  you  on  a  strictly  financial  path  that's  not  really  abot 
sharing  and  togetherness  and  "Here,  take  the  bigger  half  of  my  sandwich, 
cookie."  You  have  to  find  a  way  to  reconcile  your  newfound,  healthy  hunge 
for  wealth  with  your  desire  to  help  all  sentient  beings.  Some  trick. 


ARIES      MARCH     21-APRIL     19 


Muddy  Waters    ^j^^ 

ingonsuch  HE, 

i  you  w ant     \^^F    ' 
my  stery  is 


There  has  to  be  some  explanation  for  why  you're  taking  on  such 
an  enormous  challenge  now.  especially  at  a  time  when  you  want 
more  freedom.  One  look  at  your  solar  chart  and  the  mystery  is 
solved.  It  must  be  the  solar  eclipse  with  Venus  and  the  node,  occurring  at 
the  same  time  that  Mars  transits  your  11th  house,  that's  making  you  defy 
reason  (and  even  gravity  I  simply  to  take  a  fresh  position  and  prove  that  you 
do  have  a  few  superpowers  left.  Or  maybe  it's  just  that  the  security  you  were 
once  petrified  to  lose  has  finally  bored  you  into  action. 
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WIT'S  END 


LAST  LAUGHS 

Jerry  Seinfeld,  Robin  William 
Don  Rickles,  and  Rodney 
Dangerfield  yukked  it  up  as 
guests  of  the  late,  lamented 
Johnny  Carson,  right. 


Stand-up  comedy  has  hit  a  slump,  drained  of  the  high-wire 

juice  that  once  dazzled  on  Johnny  Carson's  Tonight  Show,  in  Las  Vegas  lounges, 

and  at  proliferating  improv  clubs  in  the  1980s.  With  so  many 

comics  in  search  of  a  mike,  why  is  their  material  increasingly  bland? 


I've  never  wanted  a  man's  approval 
before  Johnny,"  Garry  Shandling  con- 
fesses to  Jerry  Seinfeld  in  Comedian, 
the  2002  documentary  that  shadows 
Seinfeld  as  he  assembles  a  new  stand- 
up  routine  from  scratch  and  test-drives  it 
in  clubs  that  smell  like  gym.  "Johnny"  was. 
of  course,  Johnny  Carson,  whose  death  in 
January  ended  a  chapter  in  American  com- 
edy and  perhaps  closed  the  golden  book 
for  good.  Before  Carson,  Ed  Sullivan- 
sepulchral  host  of  the  Sunday-night  CBS 
variety  show  that  brought  us  the  Beatles, 
Rudolf  Nureyev.  and  Topo  Gigio— func- 
tioned as  the  country's  gatekeeper  for 
stand-up  comedy.  Powerful  and  interfer- 
ing as  he  was.  Sullivan  was  too  much  of  a 
cigar-store  Indian  to  inspire  fear,  awe.  and 
a  longing  for  acceptance.  Sullivan  was  too 
grandfatherh.  and  could  barely  read  a  joke 
off  a  cue  card  without  flummoxing  himself. 
Carson  was  always  poised,  always  knew 


when  to  pivot.  Cool,  unflappable,  precise, 
he  was  comedy's  blue  diamond,  the  mod- 
el of  excellence,  the  master  practitioner. 
Under  his  monarchal  reign.  Tfie  Tonight 
Show  became  the  career-maker/breaker  for 
comics,  the  ultimate  audition— an  initiation 
rite  that  could  rocket  a  Freddie  Prinze  to 
fame  or  send  some  poor  soul  back  to  the 
minors,  feeling  like  day-old  bread. 

For  his  first  Tonight  Show  appearance, 
Seinfeld  trained  as  if  he  were  getting  ready 
to  climb  into  the  ring,  jogging  three  or 
four  miles  every  day  and  playing  the  theme 
from  Superman  to  get  himself  psyched. 
"[It]  was  an  opportunity  that  I  was  not  go- 
ing to  blow,"  he  told  interviewer  Larry 
Wilde  in  Great  Comedians  Talk  About  Com- 
edy. The  pressure  of  The  Tonight  Show 
was  double-barreled.  Wowing  the  audience 
was  only  half  the  battle.  Winning  Carson's 
blessing  was  the  harder  half.  He  didn't 
knight  just  anyone,  no  matter  how  large 


the  studio  laughter.  It  might  take  mul 
pie  inspections  before  Johnny  flashed  t 
much-craved  A-O.K.  sign  and  flagged  t) 
comic  over  to  "panel"  with  the  other  gues 
(Shandling  didn't  get  the  nod  until  his  sc 
enth  appearance.) 

That  power  and  glory  are  gone.  "In  tl 
old  days,  everyone  worked  hard  to  get 
Tonight  Show,  and  when  you  got  it.  it  mea: 
something  when  you  did  well,"  reflec 
retired  personal  manager  Buddy  Morra 
whose  former  firm's  clients  have  inclu 
ed  Bilh  Crystal,  Robin  Williams,  and  Rol 
ert  Klein— in  Franklyn  Aj  aye's  Comic  It 
sights.  "People  got  hot  off  of  those  show 
Not  anymore.  Today  it's  just  an  appea: 
ance."  Stand-up  comedy  has  lost  its  thn 
factor,  its  tightrope-walking  tension. 

I  can't  recall  the  last  time  I  stayed  u 
past  my  bubble  bath  to  catch  a  comedia 
on  Leno.  Letterman.  or,  God  forbid,  bur 
me  now.  Jimmy  continued  on  page 
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stim  ed  from  page  112  Kimmel.  Why 
ther?  Those  shows  are  worse  than  a 
sy  campus  bar.  Like  living  Pavlovian 
gh  tracks,  late-night  studio  audiences 
'e  been  conditioned  into  being  the  eas- 

of  easy  lays,  yowling  at  anything  and 
i  hing.  giving  Leno  a  routine  standing  O 
|t  for  stepping  onstage,  and  applauding 
terman  for  opening  and  closing  his  jack- 
ike  a  car  door,  or  honking  his  throat  as 
le  were  hawking  up  phlegm.  The  shows 
•  hour-long  clamors,  the  guest  comic 
t  another  fish  tossed  to  the 
ined  seals. 

Even  the  visits  of 
nic  vets  don't  up  the 
tage.  In  heroic  days 
yore,  everybody  I 
:w  had  their  VCRs 
:ked  when  Rodney 
ngerfield  was  booked 

The  Tonight  Show: 
did  a  comedy  twofer, 
mating  buckets  doing  a 
nd-up  bit,  then  patting 
iself  down  and  opening 
econd  batch  of  new  ma 
lal  in  the  guest  seat  ("John- 

I  tell  ya,  I'm  doing  all  right 
v,  but  last  week  . . .  ")  as  Car-     I 
i  played  straight  man  with 

lowball  understatement  of 
b  &  Ray's  Wally  Ballou. 
ve  Martin  would  pre- 
e  something  Piran-  ^^U 
lian,  such  as  excus-   tK 

himself  early  from 

guest  chair  to  attend  an  im 
tant  engagement,  waving  good 
:  to  the  audience  . . .  only  to 
am  a  minute  later  from 
lind  the  curtain,  fake- 
ibing  and  admitting  it  was 
a  lie,  he  had  no  pressing  engagement, 
just  wanted  to  make  a  big  Hollywood 
Ik-off  like  Bob  Hope.  ("There,  there," 
i  Johnny,  consoling  him.)  Jonathan  Win- 
i  would  drop  in  for  a  surrealistic  ram- 
,  free-associating  as  if  he  were  on  his 
n  front  porch.  It  wasn't  just  The  Tonight 
m  where  comedians  shone.  Merv  Grif- 
-yes,  Mervin— did  regular  sit-downs 
h  the  black  comic  Moms  Mabley,  who 
uld  shuffle  on  in  sneakers  and  aquama- 
i  muumuu  to  complain  that  she  want- 
a  young  man,  she  was  tired  of  being 
h  an  old  man.  How  old,  Moms?  "Old. 
ler  than  dirt. "  Letterman,  Leno,  Conan 
Jrien— they  can't  compare  as  setup  men. 
:terman  because  of  the  irritable  apa- 
that  keeps  breaking  to  the  surface,  the 
;er  two  because  they  keep  interrupt- 
with  their  own  knee-jerk  quips  (which, 
D'Brien's  case,  haven't  matured  past  au- 
latic  dorky  self-deprecation— after  10 
rs  on  the  job!). 


The  late-night  talk  show  isn't  the  only 
comedy  arena  suffering  from  high-impact 
shrinkage.  It  wasn't  so  long  ago  in  the  bro- 
ken hourglass  of  time  when  titans  stepped 
up  to  the  microphone  and  packed  the  casi- 
no showrooms  of  Las  Vegas.  During  the 
70s  and  early  80s,  in  my  lone-wolf  days, 
I  made  frequent  pilgrimages  to  the  pagan 
desert  in  search  of  healing  laughter.  Lus- 
trous names  let- 
tered the  marquees 


sipping  daintily  from  a  coffee  cup.  "The 
Merchant  of  Venom"  then  politely  excused 
himself  to  answer  the  orchestra's  fanfare 
and  welcome  the  crowd  in  his  inimitable 
fashion:  "Thanks  for  coming,  folks.  They 
have  a  great  show  at  the  Hacienda  tonight 
—a  Mexican  hung  himself  in  the  lobby."  I 
caught  Johnny  Carson  at  Caesars,  Bob 
Newhart  at  the  Riviera,  Shecky  Greene  nu- 
merous times  at  the  MGM  Grand.  Greene, 
a  legend  among  his  fellow  comics  as  the 
genius  performer  who  never  clicked  with 
TV  audiences,  staged  his  Vegas  comeback 
at  the  MGM  Grand  after  recovering 
from  a  throat  operation,  throw- 
ing out  in-jokes  about  Rob- 
ert Goulet  and  Carol  Law- 
rence's recent  breakup  to 
the  grateful  laughter  of 
the  house  band,  who 
were  used  to  sleeping 
with  their  eyes  open 
through  Dean  Martin's 
rote  act. 


T 


CARSON  WAS 

COMEDY'S  BLUE 

DIAMOND,  THE  MODEL 

OF  EXCELLENCE, 

THE  MASTER 

PRACTITIONER. 


along  the  Strip.  Buddy  Hackett,  a  sham- 
bling Rabelaisian  whose  pastrami  tongue 
always  seemed  untucked,  told  stories  so 
uproariously,  shockingly  filthy  that  men 
who  had  never  blushed  in  their  lives  lit  up 
red  and  drank  lots  of  water.  I  was  granted 
an  audience  with  that  snapping  turtle  Don 
Rickles,  who  delivered  a  dry,  lofty  primer 
on  Comedy  Technique  in  his  dressing  room, 


oday,  comics  rank 
lower  in  the  Vegas 
pantheon.  Extrav- 
aganzas that  don't  rely  on 
stars  dominate  as  crowd-pullers 
and  moneymakers,  with  four  arty, 
pseudo-psychedelic  gymnastic  exhibi- 
tions from  Cirque  du  Soleil  and  another 
(based  on  the  Lennon-McCartney  song- 
book)  in  production.  The  exceptions  are 
the  spectacles  built  around  superstar 
warblers,  such  as  Celine  Dion's  psy- 
chodrama  A  New  Day  ...  (as  reported 
with  horror  in  these  pages  by  A.  A. 
Gill)  and  Elton  John's  flamboyant 
flapdoodle  The  Red  Piano,  designed 
by  David  LaChapelle.  Starry  or 
starless,  Vegas's  tech-heavy  sfx 
extravaganzas  and  phantasmagorias  make 
comics  roaming  a  bare  stage  look  so  last- 
century.  Recently  I  received  an  e-mail  flyer 
from  the  MGM  Grand  announcing  up- 
coming comedy  attractions  at  its  Holly- 
wood Theatre:  Howie  Mandel  and  Carrot 
Top.  I  don't  mean  to  be  harshin',  but  Howie 
Mandel,  Carrot  Top?  What,  no  Gallagher? 
That  would  complete  the  triple  bill  of  eter- 
nal comedy  nite  in  hell. 

The  newsprint  has  yellowed  on  all  those 
articles  that  touted  comedy  as  the  "new 
rock  'n'  roll,"  that  made  stand-up  seem  sexy. 
That  sonic  boom  exploded  in  the  80s,  when 
shock  comics  such  as  Andrew  Dice  Clay 
and  primal  screamer  Sam  Kinison  endowed 
stand-up  with  rock-star  testosterone  and 
bravura,  attracting  legions  of  horny  young 
Visigoths  with  their  heavy-metal.  X-rated 
humor.  Before  they  brought  in  the  noise, 
nobody  had  ever  pictured  comedians  with 
entourages  and  groupies.  Instant  comedy 
clubs  sprouted  like  border-town  strip  joints 
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WIT'S  END 


LAST  LAUGHS 

Jerry  Seinfeld,  Robin  Williams 
Don  Rickles,  and  Rodney 
Danger-field  yukked  it  up  as 
guests  of  the  late,  lamented 
Johnny  Carson,  right. 


I 


Stand-up  comedy  has  hit  a  slump,  drained  of  the  high-wire 

juice  that  once  dazzled  on  Johnny  Carson's  Tonight  Show,  in  Las  Vegas  lounges, 

and  at  proliferating  improv  clubs  in  the  1980s.  With  so  many 

comics  in  search  of  a  mike,  why  is  their  material  increasingly  bland? 


I've  never  wanted  a  man's  approval 
before  Johnny,"  Garry  Shandling  con- 
fesses to  Jerry  Seinfeld  in  Comedian, 
the  2002  documentary  that  shadows 
Seinfeld  as  he  assembles  a  new  stand- 
up  routine  from  scratch  and  test-drives  it 
in  clubs  that  smell  like  gym.  "Johnny"  was, 
of  course,  Johnny  Carson,  whose  death  in 
January  ended  a  chapter  in  American  com- 
edy and  perhaps  closed  the  golden  book 
for  good.  Before  Carson,  Ed  Sullivan- 
sepulchral  host  of  the  Sunday-night  CBS 
variety  show  that  brought  us  the  Beatles, 
Rudolf  Nureyev,  and  Topo  Gigio— func- 
tioned as  the  country's  gatekeeper  for 
stand-up  comedy.  Powerful  and  interfer- 
ing as  he  was,  Sullivan  was  too  much  of  a 
cigar-store  Indian  to  inspire  fear,  awe,  and 
a  longing  for  acceptance.  Sullivan  was  too 
grandfatherly,  and  could  barely  read  a  joke 
off  a  cue  card  without  flummoxing  himself. 
Carson  was  always  poised,  always  knew 


when  to  pivot.  Cool,  unflappable,  precise, 
he  was  comedy's  blue  diamond,  the  mod- 
el of  excellence,  the  master  practitioner. 
Under  his  monarchal  reign,  The  Tonight 
Show  became  the  career-maker/breaker  for 
comics,  the  ultimate  audition— an  initiation 
rite  that  could  rocket  a  Freddie  Prinze  to 
fame  or  send  some  poor  soul  back  to  the 
minors,  feeling  like  day-old  bread. 

For  his  first  Tonight  Show  appearance, 
Seinfeld  trained  as  if  he  were  getting  ready 
to  climb  into  the  ring,  jogging  three  or 
four  miles  every  day  and  playing  the  theme 
from  Superman  to  get  himself  psyched. 
"[It]  was  an  opportunity  that  I  was  not  go- 
ing to  blow,"  he  told  interviewer  Larry 
Wilde  in  Great  Comedians  Talk  About  Com- 
edy. The  pressure  of  The  Tonight  Show 
was  double-barreled.  Wowing  the  audience 
was  only  half  the  battle.  Winning  Carson's 
blessing  was  the  harder  half.  He  didn't 
knight  just  anyone,  no  matter  how  large 


the  studio  laughter.  It  might  take  mi 
pie  inspections  before  Johnny  flashed 
much-craved  A-O.K.  sign  and  flagged  tbfl 
comic  over  to  "panel"  with  the  other  guestJj 
(Shandling  didn't  get  the  nod  until  his  safl 
enth  appearance.) 

That  power  and  glory  are  gone.  "In  the 
old  days,  everyone  worked  hard  to  get 
Tonight  Show,  and  when  you  got  it,  it  meaDJjJ 
something  when  you  did  well,"  reflect 
retired  personal  manager  Buddy  Morral 
whose  former  firm's  clients  have  incluA 
ed  Billy  Crystal,  Robin  Williams,  and  Rotfl 
ert  Klein— in  Franklyn  Ajaye's  Comic  Im 
sights.  "People  got  hot  off  of  those  show* 
Not  anymore.  Today  it's  just  an  appeal 
ance."  Stand-up  comedy  has  lost  its  thrill! 
factor,  its  tightrope-walking  tension. 

I  can't  recall  the  last  time  I  stayed  ua 
past  my  bubble  bath  to  catch  a  comedianl 
on  Leno,  Letterman.  or,  God  forbid,  bury! 
me  now,  Jimmy  continued  on  page  ml 
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dtinued  i  rom  page  n2  Kimmel.  Why 
ther?  Those  shows  are  worse  than  a 
sy  campus  bar.  Like  living  Pavlovian 
gh  tracks,  late-night  studio  audiences 
/e  been  conditioned  into  being  the  eas- 
:  of  easy  lays,  yowling  at  anything  and 
:hing,  giving  Leno  a  routine  standing  O 
t  for  stepping  onstage,  and  applauding 
Herman  for  opening  and  closing  his  jack- 
ike  a  car  door,  or  honking  his  throat  as 
le  were  hawking  up  phlegm.  The  shows 
k  hour-long  clamors,  the  guest  comic 
t  another  fish  tossed  to  the 
ined  seals. 

Even  the  visits  of 
nic  vets  don't  up  the 
tage.  In  heroic  days 
yore,  everybody  I 
jw  had  their  VCRs 
:ked  when  Rodney 
ngerfield  was  booked 
The  Tonight  Show. 
did  a  comedy  twofer, 
mating  buckets  doing  a 
nd-up  bit,  then  patting 
itself  down  and  opening 
econd  batch  of  new  ma 
ial  in  the  guest  seat  ("John- 
I  tell  ya,  I'm  doing  all  right 
v,  but  last  week  . . .  ")  as  Car- 
1  played  straight  man  with 
!  lowball  understatement  of  t 
b  &  Ray's  Wally  Ballou.  J 
ve  Martin  would  pre- 
■e  something  Piran-  jf%*i 
lian,  such  as  excus-  Wk*^ 
himself  early  from 
i  guest  chair  to  attend  an  im- 
"tant  engagement,  waving  good- 
:  to  the  audience  . . .  only  to 
urn  a  minute  later  from 
tiind  the  curtain,  fake- 
)bing  and  admitting  it  was 
a  lie,  he  had  no  pressing  engagement, 
just  wanted  to  make  a  big  Hollywood 
lk-off  like  Bob  Hope.  ("There,  there," 
i  Johnny,  consoling  him.)  Jonathan  Win- 
5  would  drop  in  for  a  surrealistic  ram- 
,  free-associating  as  if  he  were  on  his 
n  front  porch.  It  wasn't  just  The  Tonight 
m  where  comedians  shone.  Merv  Grif- 
— yes,  Mervin— did  regular  sit-downs 
h  the  black  comic  Moms  Mabley,  who 
uld  shuffle  on  in  sneakers  and  aquama- 
e  muumuu  to  complain  that  she  want- 
a  young  man,  she  was  tired  of  being 
h  an  old  man.  How  old,  Moms?  "Old. 
ier  than  dirt. "  Letterman,  Leno,  Conan 
3rien— they  can't  compare  as  setup  men. 
tterman  because  of  the  irritable  apa- 
that  keeps  breaking  to  the  surface,  the 
ter  two  because  they  keep  interrupt- 
with  their  own  knee-jerk  quips  (which, 
O'Brien's  case,  haven't  matured  past  au- 
tiatic  dorky  self-deprecation— after  10 
irs  on  the  job!). 


The  late-night  talk  show  isn't  the  only 
comedy  arena  suffering  from  high-impact 
shrinkage.  It  wasn't  so  long  ago  in  the  bro- 
ken hourglass  of  time  when  titans  stepped 
up  to  the  microphone  and  packed  the  casi- 
no showrooms  of  Las  Vegas.  During  the 
70s  and  early  80s,  in  my  lone-wolf  days, 
I  made  frequent  pilgrimages  to  the  pagan 
desert  in  search  of  healing  laughter.  Lus- 
trous names  let-    

tered  the  marquees 


sipping  daintily  from  a  coffee  cup.  "The 
Merchant  of  Venom"  then  politely  excused 
himself  to  answer  the  orchestra's  fanfare 
and  welcome  the  crowd  in  his  inimitable 
fashion:  "Thanks  for  coming,  folks.  They 
have  a  great  show  at  the  Hacienda  tonight 
—a  Mexican  hung  himself  in  the  lobby."  I 
caught  Johnny  Carson  at  Caesars,  Bob 
Newhart  at  the  Riviera,  Shecky  Greene  nu- 
merous times  at  the  MGM  Grand.  Greene, 
a  legend  among  his  fellow  comics  as  the 
genius  performer  who  never  clicked  with 
TV  audiences,  staged  his  Vegas  comeback 
at  the  MGM  Grand  after  recovering 
from  a  throat  operation,  throw- 
ing out  in-jokes  about  Rob- 
ert Goulet  and  Carol  Law- 
rence's recent  breakup  to 
the  grateful  laughter  of 
the  house  band,  who 
were  used  to  sleeping 
with  their  eyes  open 
through  Dean  Martin's 
rote  act. 
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COMEDY'S  BLUE 
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PRACTITIONER. 


along  the  Strip.  Buddy  Hackett,  a  sham- 
bling Rabelaisian  whose  pastrami  tongue 
always  seemed  untucked,  told  stories  so 
uproariously,  shockingly  filthy  that  men 
who  had  never  blushed  in  their  lives  lit  up 
red  and  drank  lots  of  water.  I  was  granted 
an  audience  with  that  snapping  turtle  Don 
Rickles,  who  delivered  a  dry,  lofty  primer 
on  Comedy  Technique  in  his  dressing  room, 


oday,  comics  rank 
lower  in  the  Vegas 
pantheon.  Extrav- 
aganzas that  don't  rely  on 
stars  dominate  as  crowd-pullers 
and  moneymakers,  with  four  arty, 
pseudo-psychedelic  gymnastic  exhibi- 
tions from  Cirque  du  Soleil  and  another 
(based  on  the  Lennon-McCartney  song- 
book)  in  production.  The  exceptions  are 
the  spectacles  built  around  superstar 
warblers,  such  as  Celine  Dion's  psy- 
chodrama  A  New  Day  ...  (as  reported 
with  horror  in  these  pages  by  A.  A. 
Gill)  and  Elton  John's  flamboyant 
flapdoodle  The  Red  Piano,  designed 
by  David  LaChapelle.  Starry  or 
starless,  Vegas's  tech-heavy  sfx 
extravaganzas  and  phantasmagorias  make 
comics  roaming  a  bare  stage  look  so  last- 
century.  Recently  I  received  an  e-mail  flyer 
from  the  MGM  Grand  announcing  up- 
coming comedy  attractions  at  its  Holly- 
wood Theatre:  Howie  Mandel  and  Carrot 
Top.  I  don't  mean  to  be  harshin',  but  Howie 
Mandel,  Carrot  Top?  What,  no  Gallagher? 
That  would  complete  the  triple  bill  of  eter- 
nal comedy  nite  in  hell. 

The  newsprint  has  yellowed  on  all  those 
articles  that  touted  comedy  as  the  "new 
rock  'n  roll,"  that  made  stand-up  seem  sexy. 
That  sonic  boom  exploded  in  the  80s,  when 
shock  comics  such  as  Andrew  Dice  Clay 
and  primal  screamer  Sam  Kinison  endowed 
stand-up  with  rock-star  testosterone  and 
bravura,  attracting  legions  of  horny  young 
Visigoths  with  their  heavy-metal,  X-rated 
humor.  Before  they  brought  in  the  noise, 
nobody  had  ever  pictured  comedians  with 
entourages  and  groupies.  Instant  comedy 
clubs  sprouted  like  border-town  strip  joints 
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as  the  older  establishments  found  them- 
selves copycatted.  Budd  Friedman,  who 
opened  New  York's  venerable  Improv  in 
1963,  told  Ajaye  in  Comic  Insights,  "Every- 
body and  his  brother  said,  if  Budd  Fried- 
man can  make  a  success  of  it,  I  can  do  it 
too,  and  they  all  opened  comedy  clubs  in 
restaurants  or  over  a  bowling  alley." 

Any  owner  with  a  liquor  license  could 
plant  a  mike  stand  under  a  spotlight 
in  front  of  a  fake  brick  wall  and  re- 
dub  his  cove  Mr.  Laffs,  Chuckles,  the 
Punch  Line.  Yuk-Yuks,  the  Funny  Bone,  or, 
for  the  more  literary  types,  the  House  of 
Mirth.  In  cities  across  the  country,  these 
two-drink-minimum  dating  spots  served 
as  the  farm  system  for  stand-up  showcases 
on  syndicated  TV  and  cable  such  as  Fried- 
man's An  Evening  at  the  Improv,  HBO's 
Women  of  the  Night,  and  countless  others. 
Comedy  Central,  founded  in  1991,  became 
the  main  hub  of  stand-up  traffic,  cram- 
ming comics  into  its  schedule  like  sar- 
dines. More  established  stand-ups,  such 
as  George  Carlin,  Robert  Klein,  Sinbad, 
and  Richard  Lewis,  smashed  to  a  high- 
er level  of  exposure  with  their  own  HBO 
concerts,  while  others— Seinfeld,  Rose- 
anne,  Tim  Allen,  Martin  Lawrence,  Ray 
Romano— went  on  to  achieve  household 
fame  in  hit  sitcoms,  and  wiseacres  such 
as  Jon  Stewart,  Bill  Maher,  and  Dennis 
Miller  eventually  seasoned  into  political 
deconstructionists  and  debunkers  as  talk- 
show  hosts.  Gold  fever  struck  the  industry 
in  the  80s  and  persisted  to  the  early  90s. 
Network  scouts  staked  out  the  comedy 
clubs  looking  for  the  next  Seinfeld  or 
Roseanne  until  it  seemed  that  every  com- 
ic who  fell  out  of  the  futon  got  a  develop- 
ment deal. 

Playboy:  Do  you  think  cable  TV  has 
helped  or  hurt  comedy9 
Mac:  /  don't  know  about  comedy,  but 
cable  ruined  comedy  clubs. 

—Playboy  interview  with  Bernie  Mac, 
December  2004. 
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uantity  degrades  quality  ("More  will 
mean  worse,"  to  quote  Kingsley  Amis), 
and  the  stand-up  scene  became  sat- 
urated with  low-content,  pale-imitation  tal- 
ent as.  to  quote  Budd  Friedman  again, 
"guys  who  should've  been  accountants  or 
clarinet  players  became  comedians."  And 
not  just  them.  The  late  Paul  Zimmerman, 
a  former  Newsweek  movie  critic  turned 
screenwriter,  braved  Letterman's  old  NBC 
show  to  perform  a  monologue  coincid- 
ing with  the  release  of  Martin  Scorsese's 
The  King  of  Comedy,  for  which  Zimmer- 
man had  written  the  script,  and  bombed 
so  badly  he  left  scorch  marks  on  the  floor. 
An  actress  I  slightly  knew  branched  out 


into  stand-up;  the  most  memorable  mo- 
ment of  her  routine:  a  show-and-tell  bit 
where  she  first  held  up  the  kind  of  un- 
derwear men  wanted  her  to  wear  (snug, 
lacy,  sexy),  followed  by  a  shuddering  ex- 
ample of  the  underwear  she  actually  wore 
(droopy,  stained,  ratty-looking).  With  ev- 
erybody and  his  sock  puppet  getting  into 
the  act,  the  comedy  surplus  became  self- 
cannibalizing.  Comedy  clubs,  presaging 
the  dot-com  boom-and-bust  of  the  late 
90s,  virally  multiplied  and  dissolved  just 
as  fast  until  only  the  strongest  franchises 
survived.  As  the  accountants  returned  to 
their  books,  the  clarinetists  to  their  reeds, 
those  with  a  genuine  vocation  found  them- 
selves pacing  the  sidewalk,  fighting  over 
crumbs. 

The  average  working  stiffs  of  stand-up 
comedy  have  become  the  migrant  grape 
pickers  of  entertainment  in  the  new  millen- 
nium. Woe  is  their  lot.  The  pay  is  lousy,  the 
indignities  plentiful,  the  opportunities  for 
advancement  meager.  "The  problem  is  sim- 
ple supply  and  demand,"  explained  an  ar- 
ticle in  The  Washington  Post.  "New  York  is 

WITH  EVERYBODY 
AND  HIS  SOCK 
PUPPET  GETTING 
INTO  THE  ACT,  THE 
COMEDY  SURPLUS 
BECAME  SELF- 
CANNIBALIZING. 


crawling  with  stand-up  talent.  There  are 
so  many  comedians  that  those  who  want 
to  earn  real  dough  hit  the  road.  A  show 
at  a  lounge  in  Chicago,  for  instance,  can 
fetch  S300.  and  colleges  often  pay  several 
times  that.  But  auditions  for  television 
shows  and  movies  happen  [in  New  York]. 
The  road  is  a  good  place  to  earn  cash,  but 
a  terrible  place  to  land  your  big  break." 
Frustrated  at  their  peon  status,  comedi- 
ans banded  together  to  form  the  New  York 
Comedians  Coalition  to  lobby  club  owners 
for  better  base  rates.  Chris  Mazzilli,  co- 
owner  of  Gotham  Comedy  Club,  agreed 
that  a  raise  was  reasonable,  but  blamed 
the  larger  ecosystem.  "From  his  perspec- 
tive," reported  The  Washington  Post,  "the 
real  culprit  is  the  entertainment  market, 
which  undervalues  comedy.  Cover  charges 
hover  around  S 10  to  S 16  a  show,  a  steal 
compared  with  tickets  to  Off-Broadway 
plays,  or  a  night  of  jazz."  On  my  block, 
comedians  booked  at  a  nearby  club  work 
the  corners  on  weekends  handing  out  fly- 


ers to  entice  passersby  into  coming  1 1 
them  perform  later  that  night.  They  ■ 
quixotic  image  on  cold  winter  night 


Economic  squeeze  alone  doesn't 
the  linty  state  of  stand-up  come 
overall  dearth  of  vibrancy  and 
tion.  Economics  alone  seldom  explain 
thing.  Stand-up  comedy  has  been  s 
ing  sideways,  feeling  its  way  along  the 
due  to  a  loss  of  internal  direction,  a 
off  of  daredevil  individuality  and  ori 
ty.  The  comics  who  rose  through  va 
ville  and  the  Borscht  Belt  to  crack  tht 
in  radio,  movies,  and  early  TV  were 
vendors,  windup  machines,  always  ' 
their  eager-to-please  personas  a  grini| 
shell  blocking  access  to  the  person  ins 
assuming  there  was  one.  As  Joan  Ri 
told  an  interviewer  in  the  70s,  "Audiei 
nowadays  want  to  know  their  comedi 
Can  you  please  tell  me  one  thing  ahr 
Bob  Hope?  If  you  listened  to  his  mate 
would  you  know  the  man?" 

Audiences  thirsted  for  the  flaw 
searching  authenticity  from  comics  t 
actors  such  as  James  Dean  and  Mar 
Brando  had  splayed  across  the  mo 
screen  in  the  50s,  revolutionizing  the 
of  acting  with  their  introspective  arrhj 
mia  of  words,  gestures,  silent  beats.  " 
comedians  and  sketch  artists  who  thn 
in  the  atomic  age— Rivers,  Lenny  Bru 
Dick  Gregory,  Woody  Allen,  Mort  S. 
Shelley  Berman,  Nichols  &  May,  each 
whom  receives  a  chapter  in  Gerald  Na 
man's  indispensable  history  Seriously  i 
ny:  The  Rebel  Comedians  of  the  1950s  u 
1960s— converted  the  stage  into  soapb 
pulpit,  and  psychiatrist's  couch,  flying  th 
neuroses  and  animosities  like  SOS  sign 
and  battle  flags.  They  set  a  standard 
self-disclosure  and  unbarred  storytelli 
that  would  find  its  apotheosis  in  the  af 
nistes  of  Sam  Kinison  and  Richard  Pry 
Perhaps  the  only  comic  still  rolling  in  li 
leather  thunder  is  Chris  Rock,  whose  19' 
HBO  damburst.  Bring  the  Pain,  was  tl 
last  monologue  that  carried  the  revelat 
ry  gut  punch  and  pop-cultural  charge 
Pryor's  Live  in  Concert  ( 1979). 

"If  you  look  at  the  comedians  from 
Jack  Benny,  George  Burns  to  Newhart, 
Cosby,  Seinfeld,  Roseanne,  by  the 
time  they  did  a  series,  they  had  done 
stand-up  long  enough  to  really  learn 
about  comedy.  Tliey  knew  performing. 
Now  everybody  comes  out,  How  ya  doing, 
where  you  from?'  Who  cares?" 

—Buddy  Morn 
quoted  in  Comic  Insight 


What  has  happened  to  stand-up  corned 
parallels  what  has  happened  to  conten 
porary  fiction  over  the  last  two  decades 
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(ear  Ketel  One  DrinKer 
lease  excuse  us  for  interrupting 
our  read,  but  needs  must. 


It's  curled  up  into  itself,  withdrawn  into  a 
private  safe  house,  become  acutely  self- 
conscious  about  its  own  processes  and 
mechanisms.  Just  as  creative-writing  pro- 
grams have  helped  mass-produce  a  gen- 
eration of  gifted  sad  sacks,  droopy  dicks, 
and  glum  martyrs  mired  in  victim  men- 
tality, comedy  workshops  and  classes  in 
stand-up  have  helped  fine-tune  the  tech- 
niques and  groom  the  confidence  of  com- 
ics who  fundamentally  have  little  to  say 
because  they've  spent  most  of  their  lives 
in  front  of  computer  and  TV  screens, 
passive  receptors.  Comedy 
is  losing  its  mimetic  ear. 
Baby-boomer  comics 
testify  to  listening 
compulsively  to  Bill 
Cosby's  albums, 
memorizing  them, 
or  having  the  state- 
ly domes  of  their 
minds  shattered  by 
His  Hipster  High- 
ness Lord  Buckley: 
"Hipsters,  flipsters,  and 
finger-poppin'  daddies—" 
The  comedy  album  as  sacred 
object  is  a  dusty  relic  of  the  hi-fi 
era.  Now  most  adepts  study  tapes 
—particularly  their  own  tapes, 
so  that  they  can  pinpoint  their 
own  imperfections  and  tweak.  Com- 
ics a  generation  older— Robert  Klein, 
a  prime  example— scrutinized  tapes, 
but  they  were  engaged  with  the 
world  in  a  way  too  many  younger 
comics  aren't.  Comedy  hasn't 
evolved  beyond  the  ironic  de- 
vices and  absurdist  stratagems 
of  the  Letterman-Saturday 
Night  Lrve-Conan  O'Brien- Andy 
Kaufman-Seinfeld  school  of  noncom- 
mittal snipers,  put-on  artists,  and  obser- 
vationalists.  It's  stuck  in  the  fun,  to  steal 
a  phrase  from  Pauline  Kael.  The  result 
is  a  proficiency  that  leaves  the  lasting  im- 
pression of  vanishing  ink.  You  laugh,  but 
later  can't  remember  what  you  laughed 
about,  or  anything  about  the  comic  who 
made  you  laugh.  He/she  is  personality- 
deficient. 


base."  In  Comedian,  the  obnoxiously  high- 
octane  young  comic  Orny  Adams  banks 
his  future  and  ego  on  destroying  them  at 
the  Montreal  comedy  festival,  only  to  do 
so-so  and  experience  dejection.  It's  hard 
to  feel  sympathy  for  Adams  when  he  falls 
off  the  trampoline  and 
gets  a  boo-boo  (he's  suoh  a 
baby).  Yet  it's  understand- 
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J^verything  is  micro-driven,"  Bernie 
Mac  told  Playboy  in  his  2004  inter- 
i  view.  "Hardly  anyone  studies  the  craft. 
Few  have  a  style  of  their  own.  What  used 
to  make  comedy  so  interesting  to  me  was 
individuals  who  had  their  own  style:  Joey 
Bishop,  Jerry  Lewis,  Dom  DeLuise,  Flip 
Wilson,  Redd  Foxx,  Tom  Dreesen,  Tim 
Reid,  Jackie  Mason,  Rodney  Dangerfield. 
They  went  on  Johnny  Carson  and  did  five- 
minute  routines.  Now  everyone  goes  to 
the  Aspen  and  Montreal  comedy  festi- 
vals. They  have  no  following,  no  comedy 


COMEDY  IS 
INCREASINGLY 

A  YOUNG 

PERSON'S  SPORT. 

EVERY  COMIC  HEARS 

A  BIOLOGICAL 

CLOCK  TICKING. 


able  why  this  plosher  is  so  antsy  to  succeed 
he  always  looks  as  if  he  needs  to  pee. 

Comedy  is  increasingly  and  exactingly  a 
young  person's  sport.  Every  comic  hears  a 
biological  clock  ticking:  getting  booked  on 
late-night  talk  shows  (which  skew  to  an  18- 
to-29  target  demographic— their  ideal  audi- 
ence is  in  the  dorm  ordering  out  for  pizza) 


becomes  a  tougher  sell  after  the 
of  crinkles  or  sag.  If  you  haven't  "ma 
by  a  certain  unspecified  age  (just  as, 
haven't  married  by  a  certain  cutoff 
Society  suspects  there's  something  i 
ceptibly  wrong  with  your  sorry  ass 
^^^__    and  traction  are  of  the  ess 
From  the  evidence  in  Com* 
Adams— pace  Bernie  Mac 
no  real  fans,  no  supportivi 
work  of  fellow  comics  ( 
wonder:  he's  as  surly  ant 
centered  as  Stephen  Boyd  in  The  Os 
he  has  only  his  talent  and  will  to  succ 
and  it  takes  more  than  vorat 
willpower  to  conqu 
vacuum. 

I  don't  want  to  i 
a  funeral  proce; 
here.  Flashe 
lightning  cont 
to  strike.  Mario  i 
tone,  in  his  Broao 
one-man  show,  Lc 
Whore  (recorded  f 
Showtime  special). 
Kathy  Griffin,  in  her 
vo  cable  special,  The  D-i 
giddily  roast  showbiz  p 
nies  and  basket  cases  in  a 
fire  of  the  vanities.  Dave  Chappe 
show  on  cable's  Comedy  Central  is 
wickedest  sketch  comedy  since  In  Li\ 
Color.  The  supporting  cast  of  Larry  Dav 
Curb  Your  Enthusiasm  is  a  murderer's  i 
of  stand-up  comedians— Jeff  Garlin,  Si 
Essman,  Richard  Lewis,  Cheryl  Hin 
Shelley  Berman— cutting  loose  in  chai 
ter  roles  with  killer  instinct.  Marc  Ma 
and  Janeane  Garofalo  have  helped  bo 
the  fortunes  of  liberal  radio  network  / 
America,  though  to  be  frank  Janeane  sea 
me  in  person,  especially  her  tattoos.  I 
spite  its  ebbs  and  flows,  stand-up  comd 
is  a  constantly  renewable  resource  becai 
honesty  is  a  scarce  commodity  in  a  pol 
cal  and  popular  culture  encrudded  with  ( 
phemisms,  pretense,  and  hype— and  stan 
ups  are  the  most  honest  eyewitnesses 
the  dock.  Neurotic  as  they  may  be,  th 
have  the  healthiest  relationship  with  rea 
ty,  because,  psychologically,  they  perfor 
in  the  raw.  They  can't  afford  not  to  be 
direct  contact  with  the  prickly  truth.  U 
like  actors  and  musicians,  they  can't  hie 
behind  costumes,  scripts,  theatrical  p 
rotechnics,  retakes,  overdubs,  or  safety  : 
numbers.  They're  onstage  alone,  exposet 
their  self-esteem  always  out  there  hanging- 
as  keen  as  jungle  cats  to  every  quiver  of  a| 
proval  or  hostility  from  the  audience,  e) 
periencing  the  shadow  of  death  wheneve 
they  bomb.  Who  knows,  one  of  those  gu> 
or  gals  handing  out  flyers  on  my  corno 
may  be  the  next  comedy  savior.  All  it  take 
is  one.  □ 
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Distinctive  and 
dazzling  character... 


Radiant,  intriguing  and  unashamedly 

feminine.  The  creativity  of  precious 

jewellery  combined  with  the  perfection 

of  fine  watchmaking.  The  epitome  of 

style,  elegance  and  true  character. 
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The  Week  of  Living 
Glamorously 

If  the  awards  show  itself  fell  flat,  the  author  found  plenty  of  entertainment 
in  Oscar-week  L.A.  as  even  Michael  Eisner  and  Liz  Taylor  made 
the  scene.  After  KF.'s  epic  bash,  it  was  on  to  a  Law  &  Order  surprise,  the  end 
of  a  bitter  dispute,  and  Robert  Blake's  courtroom  stunner 


v 


Lot 


t  sounds  braggy  to  keep  saying  it 

year  after  year,  but  Vanity  Fair's  Os- 
car party  remains  the  No.  1  stellar 

event  on  Hollywood's  night  of  nights. 

For  those  of  us  who  like  a  little 

glamour  in  life's  mix,  it  is  the  dream 

party  come  true,  an  olio  of  the  fa- 
mous, the  rich,  and  the  beautiful,  intermingling  and  enjoying  one 
another.  It  starts  with  a  dinner  for  150  at  Mortons  restaurant, 
which  is  always  decorated  beautifully,  and  continues  with  an  after- 
dinner  bash,  when  the  back  wall  of  the  restaurant  is  opened  onto 
a  giant  tent  and  1,000  stars  and  celebrities  come  pouring  in  until 
the  wee  hours  of  the  morning. 

Every  day  during  the  week  leading  up  to  the  awards,  I  attended 
the  Robert  Blake  murder  trial,  in  Van  Nuys,  where  I  hadn't  been 


JUMPING  THE  GUN 

V.F.  executive  literary  editor 

Wayne  Lawson  and  the  diarist,  in  the 

midst  of  the  Oscar  party, 

read  that  the  New  York  Post  has 

erroneously  declared  The  Aviator 

the  year's  big  winner. 


since  the  trial  of  the  Menendez  brothers,  in  199' 
but  every  night  I  was  out  on  the  town.  I'll  get  t 
the  closing  arguments  and  outcome  of  the  Blak 
trial  in  a  paragraph  or  two,  but  first  I  want  to  fir 
ish  describing  the  festivities  taking  place  befor 
the  Academy  Awards.  The  week  began  with 
retrospective  of  the  work  of  sculptor  Roben 
Graham,  who  is  married  to  the  amazing  actress  Anjelica  Huston,  ii 
the  gigantic  Ace  Gallery,  on  Wilshire  Boulevard  in  Beverly  Hills 
That  exhibition  brought  out  the  entire  art  and  movie  communitj 
and  put  it  in  a  celebratory  mood.  Then  Larry  Gagosian  filled  /it 
gallery— and  later  Mr.  Chow— with  a  show  of  the  work  of  the 
painter  Richard  Price.  It  was  a  week  of  nightly  dinner  parties,  win 
separate  cocktail  parties  before  and  drinks  parties  afterward.  Oj 
Friday  night,  ICM  superagent  Ed  Limato  gave  his  annual  tented  al 
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fair,  where  I  had  a  spirited  conversation  with  Alexander  Payne,  the 
director  and  co-author  of  Sideways,  one  of  the  five  films  nominated 
for  best  picture  of  the  year.  At  the  Sunday  ceremonies  he  would 
win  an  Oscar  for  the  screenplay.  We  talked  about  his  success  and 
new  fame,  and  a  few  days  later  he  faxed  me  an  article  that  Ten- 
nessee Williams  had  written  on  the  subject  after  he  shot  to  public  at- 
tention with  Tlie  Glass  Menagerie  in  1944.  Also  on  Friday  evening, 
CAA  executive  Bryan  Lourd  gave  a  party  that  rivaled  Limato's, 
and  Tom  Ford,  who  had  left  his  position  as  chief  designer  of  Guc- 
ci in  Rome  to  become  a  Hollywood  film  director,  gave  a  late-night 
housewarming  party  for  friends  at  his  new  home,  a  fabulous  50s 
house  on  a  mountainside  in  Bel  Air.  On  Saturday  the  long  spell  of 
rain  stopped  and  the  skies  cleared  for  Barry  Diller  and  Diane  von 
Furstenberg's  yearly  picnic  lunch  for  V.F.  editor  in  chief  Graydon 
Carter  and  several  hundred  other  names.  The  scene  of  the  picnic  is 
always  a  sight  to  behold— impeccable  lawns  and  beautiful  people 
sitting  at  picnic  tables  or  lounging  on  carpets  strewn  on  the  grass, 
everyone  wearing  dark  glasses  and  kissing  on  both  cheeks,  usually 
with  the  greeting  "Hi,  darling."  There  I  ran  into  Michael  and  Jane 
Eisner  for  the  first  time  since  the  Disney  trial  in  Delaware.  Eisner 
has  been  getting  his  lumps  in  a  big  way,  and  it  hurts  to  be  bashed 


who  spoke  so  quietly  in  his  closing  argument  that  the  judg^ 
to  ask  him  twice  to  speak  up,  convinced  the  jury  that  this 
weak  case,  built  largely  on  the  testimony  of  two  former  stur 
who  had  once  been  heavy  drug  users.  No  eyewitnesses,  b| 
or  DNA  evidence  linked  Blake  to  the  crime,  and  the  mif 
weapon  could  not  be  traced  to  him.  The  jury  deliberate! 
nine  days  before  delivering  a  verdict, 
v  I  know  this  must  sound  strange  coming  from  someoil 
avidly  pro-prosecution  as  I  am,  but  I  am  delighted  with  th| 
quittal  of  Robert  Blake. 

One  afternoon  during  my  time  in  Los  Angeles,  GraJ 
Carter  and  I  signed  copies  of  Oscar  Night  at  Saks  Fiftlj 
enue  on  Wilshire  Boulevard  in  Beverly  Hills.  Graydonl 
written  the  foreword  and  I  the  afterword  to  the  book.  A  I 
crowd  showed  up  for  the  book  signing,  and  we  sold  nearly  el 
copy  in  the  store.  I  saw  people  I  hadn't  seen  in  years,  even  si 
from  Four  Star  Television,  a  studio  owned  by  David  Niven,  Chf 
Boyer,  and  Dick  Powell,  where  I  was  a  vice  president  during 
60s.  I  was  particularly  moved  to  meet  up  with  Art  Gardner, 
of  the  big  television  producers  of  the  60s  and  70s,  who  ere] 


No  eyewitnesses,  blood,  or  DNA  evidence  linked  Blake  to  the  crii 


publicly,  no  matter  how  tough 
or  powerful  you  are.  I  admired 
them  for  being  out  and  about. 
They  didn't  work  the  lawn- 
people  came  to  them.  We  had 
a  warm  encounter,  and  that 
doesn't  always  happen  when  I 
come  across  people  I've  written 
about  in  courtroom  situations. 

I  was  at  the  Robert  Blake  trial 
for  the  closing  arguments, 
and  I  met  Blake's  daughter 
Delinah,  who  is  the  adop- 
tive mother  of  his  daugh- 
ter Rosie,  by  his  murdered 
wife,  Bonny  Lee  Bakley. 
Delinah  was  pregnant, 
and  one  day  I  had  lunch 
with  her  husband,  Gregg 
Hurwitz,  the  author  of 
several  novels,  in  the 
courthouse  cafeteria.  The 
night  before  the  closing 
arguments,  I  had  seen  an 
interview  on  NBC  with 
Delinah's  brother,  Noah, 
who  said  tersely  about 
his  father's  situation, 
"It's  nobody's  fault  but 
his."  Asked  why  he  had 

not  attended  the  trial,  Noah  said  that  he  had 
not  been  invited.  Shellie  Samuels,  the  prosecu- 
tor, who  had  gotten  convictions  in  48  of  the  49 
murder  cases  she  had  tried,  told  me  that  she 
had  been  in  the  courtroom  in  Santa  Monica 
during  the  trial  of  the  man  who  killed  my  daugh- 
ter. She's  smart,  tough,  funny,  and  dramatic.  She 
used  her  hands  and  arms  most  expressively  in  talking  to  the  ju- 
rors, and  she  even  made  them  laugh  on  several  occasions.  But  M. 
Gerald  Schwartzbach,  the  defense  attorney,  a  non-dramatic  man 


L.A.  LIFE 

Top,  Anjelica  Huston  greets  former 
boyfriend  Jack  Nicholson  at  a  show  of 

sculpture  by  her  husband,  Robert 

Graham.  Above,  Robert  Blake  reacts 

to  the  jury's  decision  to  acquit  him. 


with  his  two  partners  | 

longtime  hit  series 

Big  Valley,  which  sta^ 

Barbara  Stanwyck 

brought  television  si 

dom  to  Lee  Majors 

Linda  Evans.  Art  ar 

used  to  see  each  otl 

every  day  at  the  studil 

"I'm  95,"  he  said,  r| 

ging  me. 

"You  look  terrific  j 
replied. 

"Weren't  those  gr 
days  back  at  Four  St 
he  asked. 

"The  greatest,"  I 
After  the  signni 
Graydon  went  offf 
dinner  at  David  Geffen's  and  I  went  off  to 
ner  at  Betsy  Bloomingdale's. 

he  Vanity  Fair  dinner  was  a  swank  affa 

and  I  was  very  happy  with  my  seating.  (| 

my  left  was  the  beautiful  actress  Anj 

Dickinson,  who  once  fascinated  both  Frank  Sirl 

tra  and  John  F.  Kennedy  and  never  sold  her  stoi 

and  on  my  right  the  delightful  and  witty  Nol 

Ephron.  who  had  just  finished  co-writing  ail 

directing  Bewitched,  starring  Nicole  Kidman,  ail 

who  was  leaving  the  next  morning  to  deliver  oi| 

of  the  eulogies  at  the  funeral  in  New  York 

Henry  Grunwald,  the  former  managing  edit! 

of  Time  magazine  and  ambassador  to  Austri 

Also  at  the  table  were  Nora's  husband,  tl 

writer  Nick  Pileggi;  international  publisher  R 

pert  Murdoch  and  his  wife,  Wendy,  who  ha 

just  bought  Laurance  Rockefeller's  former  Fifl 

Avenue  apartment  for  S44  million;  and  the  Canadian  retail  tycoc 

Galen  Weston  and  his  wife.  Hilary,  the  former  lieutenant  gove 

nor  of  Ontario,  who  are  the  current  owners  of  Fort  Belvedere,  i 
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England,  once  the  private  res- 
idence of  King  Edward  VIII, 
who  romanced  Wallis  Simpson 
there  before  his  abdication. 

Elizabeth  Taylor  has  not 
"shut  the  door"  on  her 
movie-star  life  after  all, 
as  I  suggested  in  my  diary  two 
issues  ago.  I've  even  heard  that 
my  statement  had  a  lot  to  do 
with  her  determination  to  get 
up,  dress  up,  jewel  up,  and  turn 
up  at  Elton  John's  annual  Oscar- 
night  AiDS-foundation  party, 
held  this  year  in  a  tent  erected 
in  the  parking  lot  of  the  Pacific 
Design  Center.  She  looked  great 
in  the  clips  I  saw  later  on  televi- 
sion. The  blond  hair,  which  I  felt 
never  suited  her,  was  gone,  and  she  was  looking 
her  former,  dark-haired,  attractive  self  again.  She 
got  out  of  her  wheelchair  and  walked  up  to  the 
cameras.  "I  want  to  make  sure  that  people  know 
I*m  still  alive,"  she  said  on  Extra,  with  a  touch  of 
her  famous  humor.  George  Hamilton,  who  was 


Awards  and  bringing  class 
portance  to  Hollywood's  big 


L 


MAKING  THE  SCENE 

David  Furnish  and  Elton  John 

welcome  Elizabeth  Taylor  back  into 

the  social  swim  with  a  cake, 

candles,  and  presents  at 

John's  annual  Oscar-night  AIDS- 

foundation  party. 


ast  month  I  told  you 
character  in  Jane  Std 
Hitchcock's  new  n| 
One  Dangerous  Lady,  is 
on  me— a  journalist  namedl 
ry  Locket,  who  writes  abouj 
rich  and  powerful  in  crir 
situations  and  who  endl 
murdered.  On  the  MarJ 
episode  of  Law  &  Order: 
by  Jury,  I  was  once  again  a  I 
of  the  story,  this  time  undel 
real  name.  A  couple  of  ;| 
ago,  when  I  saw  Dick  Wolll 
creator  of  the  Law  &  0\ 
franchise,  at  Barry  Diller': 
nual  Hollywood  picnic,  he  said,  "Hey,  I'm  wi 
a  character  based  on  you"  I  said,  "Great," 
never  heard  another  word  from  him  and  comj 
ly  forgot  about  our  conversation.  If  I  haj 
seen  my  name  in  Alessandra  Stanley's  review 
The  New  York  Times,  I  might  not  have  knd 
that  Dick  Wolf  had  followed  through.  StaJ 


"I  want  to  make  sure  people  know  Im  still  alive  "  Elizabeth  sail 


also  at  my  table  at  the  Vanity  Fair  party,  with  his  stunning  ex-wife, 
Alana  Hamilton  Stewart,  told  me  he  was  taking  Elizabeth  out  to 
dinner  the  following  night.  So  Elizabeth  is  back  on  the  Holrywood 
social  scene  again,  and  I  hope  I  was  at  least  partially  responsible. 

Twas  rather  disappointed  with  the  Academy  Awards  themselves 
this  year.  Many  of  the  top  stars  weren't  out  that  night,  and  I 
really  believe  that  each  and  every  superstar— all  the  actors  and 
actresses  the  Hollywood  film  industry  has  made  rich  and  famous 
beyond  their  wildest  dreams— should  participate  in  this  annual  cer- 
emony, as  presenters  in  those  years  when  they  don't  have  a  film  or 
are  not  nominated.  It  would  have  lifted  the  spirit  in  the  Kodak  The- 
atre if  Brad  Pitt,  say,  had  walked  out  on  the  stage,  or  Tom  Cruise,  or 
Nicole  Kidman,  or  Russell  Crowe,  or  Denzel  Washington,  or  Tom 
Hanks,  or  George  Clooney,  to  name  just  a  few  of  the  stand-up-and- 
take-notice  kind  of  movie  stars  who  were  so  sadly  missing.  Normal- 
ly, I'm  a  huge  fan  of  Chris  Rock's,  but  that  night  I  wasn't.  I  felt  he 
should  have  thanked  the  audience  for  the  standing  ovation  it  gave 
him  at  the  start  of  the  show,  and  I  found  his  riff  on  Jude  Law  un- 
funny and  mean,  though  I'm  sure  he  didn't  intend  it  to  be  either. 
People  are  saying,  and  I  agree,  that  there  are  too  many  award 
shows.  I  was  happy  for  Jamie  Foxx  and  Hilary  Swank  when  they 
won  for  best  actor  and  best  actress,  but  I  had  the  distinct  impres- 
sion that  I'd  heard  their  acceptance  speeches  before  on  earlier 
award  shows.  You'd  think  that  with  all  those  agents  and  publicists 
and  lawyers  they  thanked  someone  could  have  come  up  with  a  dif- 
ferent acceptance  speech  for  the  Academy  Awards,  which  is  the  one 
award  that  really  matters  in  the  end.  As  for  the  "improvements"  in 
the  show,  such  as  handing  out  awards  in  the  aisles  and  bringing  all 
the  nominees  in  a  given  category  onstage  at  the  same  time,  I 
thought  they  were  rotten  ideas,  and  I  hope  they  are  abandoned  next 
year.  Imagine  being  lined  up  in  a  group  and  having  to  stand  there 
in  front  of  the  whole  industry  when  you  lose,  while  the  winner 
gives  his  or  her  speech.  For  me  there  was  only  one  great  moment 
in  the  whole  telecast,  that  clip  of  the  late  Johnny  Carson,  witty  and 
spiffy  in  white  tie  and  tails,  presiding  as  host  of  the  Academy 


wrote.  "The  premiere  of  'Trial*  seems  ripped  from  New  York  si 
ety  pages.  The  director  and  producer  Tony  Bill  play's  a  theater  | 
ducer  accused  of  murdering  his  pregnant  girlfriend  after  a  ror 
tic  dinner  at  Cafe  des  Artistes.  He  decides  to  spin  the  publicity! 
inviting  the  Vanity7  Fair  columnist  Dominick  Dunne  to  dinnej 
Alain  Ducasse  and  is  then  surprised  when  the  article  turns  ou) 
be  unfavorable.  His  lawyer  is  not.  "You  may  have  forgotten  thatj 
daughter  was  murdered  by  her  boyfriend,"  she  says  scornfully, 
ring  to  the  real-life  tragedy  in  Mr.  Dunne's  life."  I  was  a  little  putj 
by  that,  considering  how  personal  it  was.  but  the  episode 
out  to  be  excellent,  and  I'm  happy  that  my  character  didn't 
snowed  by  Tony  Bill,  who  happens  to  be  an  old  friend.  If  they 
use  me  on  the  show  again,  I  hope  they  give  me  a  bigger  part 

I  shed  a  tear  when  Dan  Rather  left  his  anchorman's  seat| 
CBS  Xigluly  Xews  after  24  years.  During  the  O.  J.  Simps 
murder  trial,  in  1995.  I  made  a  weekly  Friday-night  appe| 
ance  on  Dans  show  to  give  an  update  of  the  case.  I  was  so  in 
of  the  man  that  for  a  couple  of  weeks  I  was  nervous  just  to 
on  the  air  with  him.  The  first  chance  he  had  to  come  out  to 
Angeles,  however,  he  suggested  that  we  have  lunch  and  get  j 
know  each  other.  We  hit  it  off  perfectly  and  had  a  few  laughs, 
after  that  I  relaxed.  Over  the  years,  whenever  we  have  run  ir 
each  other  in  New  York  at  literary  or  television  functions,  he 
always  stopped  to  chat.  His  was  a  sad  exit,  after  such  a  great  cl 
reer.  He  deserved  better.  Watching  his  farewell  broadcast  alof 
in  my  New  York  apartment.  I  clapped  for  him. 

I  can  end  this  diary  on  a  real  high.  The  two-and-a-half-yej 
lawsuit  brought  against  me  by  former  congressman  Gal 
Condit,  involving  the  disappearance  and  death  of  Chand 
Levy,  has  finally  come  to  an  end.  with  a  monetary  settlemer 
I'm  not  just  content  with  the  outcome.  I'm  absolutely  giddy  th 
the  black  cloud  that  has  hovered  over  me  for  so  long  has  begt 
to  disperse.  I'm  giving  myself  a  treat,  eight  days  at  Claridge's, 
London,  to  chill  out  and  think  about  anything  but  depositions. 
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Victor  Navasky,  pub 
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political  weekly. 

New  York  City  aparti 
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VANITY  FAIR  NO 


VICTOR  NAVASKY 


Because  someone  had  to  keep  the  left  flag  flying,  and 
when  Victor  Navasky  took  over  the  editor's  chair 
of  The  Nation,  in  1978.  it  had  the  sort  of  subscription 
list  that  could  have  been  erased  by  a  hard  winter,  be- 
cause he  reached  out  from  the  fading  Garment  Dis- 
trict left  and  embraced  Hamilton  Fish  III,  scion  of  anti-Roosevelt 
Republicanism,  for  the  heavy  lifting  of  being  his  publisher,  be- 
cause when  he  signed  up  Calvin  Trillin,  prince  of  miniatures 
and  rhymes  and  recipes,  he  offered  him  something  "in  the  high 
two  figures."  because  he  was  able  to  seduce  other  scribblers,  from 
Gore  Vidal  to  Ed  Doctorow,  on  similar  terms,  because  he  pirated 
the  only  passage  of  Gerald  Ford's  memoirs  that  could  be  read 
without  catatonia,  and  rode  the  issue  to  the  Supreme  Court,  be- 


cause he  kept  alive  the  memory  of  the  victims  of  Joseph  M 
Carthy  in  his  book  Naming  Names,  because,  although  faced  wit 
the  most  ornery  and  righteous  readership  in  the  country,  he  woul 
(almost)  never  ask  a  writer  or  an  advertiser  to  tone  it  down.  Bi 
cause  he  got  Annie  Navasky  to  many  him.  because  he  traded  o 
being  schoolmate  to  Michael  Dukakis  and  still  survived  the  198 
election,  because  he  has  nurtured  the  always  dying  flame  of  th 
small  journal  of  opinion,  from  Yale's  Monocle  to  /.  F.  Stone's  Week 
/v.  because  he  managed  to  persuade  Paul  Newman  and  Robei 
Redford  to  pick  up  the  slack  of  a  Nation  deficit  that  they  had  l> 
know  would  outlast  salad  dressing  and  Sundance,  because  his  ne\ 
memoir,  A  Matter  of  Opinion,  exhibits  malice  toward  none,  becaus 
he  prefers  being  furry  to  being  spiky.    —Christopher  hitches 
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Bad  Medicine 


Middlemen  are  polluting  the  nation  s  prescription-drug  supply  with 

fake  or  faulty  medicine  that  can  spell  disaster  for  patients  fighting  life-threatening 

diseases.  In  an  excerpt  from  her  new  book,  the  author  tells  how  five  veteran 

Florida  investigators  brought  down  one  of  the  worst  alleged  traffickers 

By  Katherine  Eban 


THE  HORSEMEN 

Cesar  Arias,  Gar> 
Venema,  Randy  Jc 
John  Petri,  and  G- 
Odin  outside  a  Nc 
Miami  warehouse, 
March  8,  2005. 


I 
ft 


board  a  cruise  ship 
to  Cozumel,  a  vodka- 
and-soda  in  hand, 
Marty  Bradley  glared 
at  the  Gulf  of  Mex- 
ico from  inside  a 
locked  suite.  He  had 
brought  60  employees  on  the  gleaming 
white  ship  for  his  company's  annual  blow- 
out, a  reward  for  meeting  their  sales  tar- 
gets. But  all  Bradley  could  think  of  now 
was  which  of  the  employees  on  board  had 
sold  him  out  and  gotten  away  with  the 
score  of  their  lives. 

Excerpted  from  Dangerous  Doses:  How 
Counterfeiters  Are  Contaminating  America's  Drug 
Supply,  by  Katherine  Eban,  to  be  published 
this  month  by  Harcourt,  Inc.;  ©  2005  by 
the  author. 


Just  24  hours  earlier,  on  January  16, 
2002,  a  white  van  had  backed  into  an  al- 
leyway behind  his  Miami  warehouse.  Some 
men  climbed  from  the  van  and  managed 
to  twist  the  dead  bolt,  tear  off  the  rear  met- 
al door,  and  enter  the  warehouse.  Once  in- 
side, they  knew  exactly  what  to  look  for. 

Bradley's  company,  BioMed  Plus,  is  one 
of  the  nation's  largest  private  wholesale  dis- 
tributors of  blood  products.  The  thieves  had 
headed  directly  for  a  freezer  that  contained 
plasma  derivatives  destined  for  patients  with 
compromised  immune  systems,  hemophilia, 
and  other  disorders.  All  told,  they  had  taken 
344  vials  of  the  clear  liquids  that  for  many 
patients  mean  the  difference  between  life 
and  death.  Some  of  the  vials  cost  almost 
S4,000  apiece.  The  heist  was  worth  about 
S335,000.  The  break-in  occurred  just  hours 


after  the  delivery  of  a  shipment  that  i 
eluded  a  rare  drug  called  NovoSeven.  whk 
helps  form  blood  clots  in  hemophiliac 
The  thieves  had  taken  all  of  it. 

Bradley  reported  the  theft  to  Florida 
Bureau  of  Statewide  Pharmaceutical  Se 
vices,  a  regulatory  requirement  he  expec 
ed  to  solve  nothing.  The  inspector  h 
knew  there.  Cesar  Arias,  a  tousled  Cubai 
American  whose  heart  was  certainly  in  h 
job,  had  no  juice  whatsoever.  One  glanc 
at  the  man's  car,  a  dilapidated  blue  Buick 
told  the  story  of  his  agency's  budget  woes 

The  local  cops  took  a  report,  but  the 
were  too  bus)'  chasing  dealers  of  street  drug 
to  care  much  about  a  theft  of  clotting  facta 
But  Bradley  knew  the  stolen  vials  posed 
serious  danger.  The  medicine  inside  had  U 
remain  motionless  at  a  constant  temperatun 
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and  could  be  transported  only  with  careful 
planning.  At  best,  it  had  become  useless  to 
a  patient;  at  worst,  it  could  do  harm. 

Bradley  was  in  the  ship's  cocktail  lounge 
waiting  to  disembark  when  his  cell  phone 
rang.  His  purchasing  manager,  Marlene 
Caceres,  was  calling  to  report  that  a  small 
pharmaceutical  wholesale  company,  the 
Stone  Group,  was  offering  to  sell  some 
plasma  derivatives,  which  it  had  never  of- 
fered before.  Bradley  had  done  business 
with  the  fledgling  company  in  the  past. 

The  pharmaceutical  wholesale  market 
operates  as  an  all-hours  auction,  with  deals 
and  discounts  materializing  suddenly  and 
medicine  passing  through  many  hands. 
And  while  few  patients  know  that  these 
middlemen  exist,  much  of  the  nation's 
medicine  passes  through  companies  like 
BioMed  Plus  and  the  Stone  Group. 

As  Caceres  read  off  the  details  of  the 
offer,  Bradley  said,  "I  don't  believe  it." 
Everything  she  mentioned— including  51 
vials  of  NovoSeven  and  specific  amounts 
of  Gamimune,  Gammagard,  and  Ivee- 
gam,  all  for  the  steeply  discounted  price 
of  $229,241— was  identical 
to  his  list  of  stolen  goods. 
Bradley  knew  the  medicine 
was  his. 

He  sought  advice  from 


MEDICINE  HEIST 

Hidden-camera  images 
of  the  January  16, 
2002,  robbery  of  Bio- 
Med Plus's  warehouse. 


1991,  after  a  political  clash,  the  Hialeah  po- 
lice chief  demoted  him  to  road  sergeant. 

In  1997,  he  had  jumped  at  the  chance 
to  join  the  Florida  Department  of  Law  En- 
forcement (F.D.L.E.),  a  statewide  police 
agency  with  power  and  panache  but  notori- 
ously low  pay.  Despite  all  his  experience,  his 
starting  salary  was  $42;000.  Many  of  his 
new  colleagues  were  just  a  few  years  older 
than  his  three  sons.  But  he  enjoyed  the 
training,  and  almost  immediately  he  em- 
barked on  a  case  that  involved  the  organ- 
ized theft  of  over-the-counter  goods  from 
drugstore  chains.  Even  though  the  merchan- 
dise crossed  state  lines,  the  feds,  who  would 
be  needed  to  pursue  it,  didn't  seem  interest- 
ed. Venema  became  discouraged.  And  then, 
almost  by  accident,  the  case  for  which  he'd 
been  waiting  his  entire  life  came  along. 

It  had  started  inauspiciously  enough. 
On  November  13,  2001,  he  was  summoned 
to  a  meeting  with  Assistant  Statewide 
Prosecutor  Stephanie  Feldman,  a  petite 
28-year-old  with  five  years'  trial  experi- 
ence who  stood  about  five  feet  one  inch 
in  heels.  Feldman  sent  Venema  and  Arias 
on  a  one-day  sting  opera- 
tion involving  a  few  vials  of 
stolen  cancer  medicine. 

Before  he  met  Arias, 
Venema  had  never  thought 


were  waiting:  Arias,  Bradley's  lawye| 
three  Miami-Dade  County  detective 

When  asked  if  he  knew  that  the 
cine  had  been  stolen,  Dana  stammerj 
don't  know  anything  about  that." 
gling  through  a  few  more  questions, 
then  offered  that  he  would  like  to  hell 
wanted  to  consult  a  lawyer  first.  Aj 
word,  "lawyer,"  the  questions  had  tc| 

The  next  day,  the  president  of  the 
Group  contacted  the  authorities  an  J 
them  that  the  drugs  had  been  purer 
from  a  company  in  Kissimmee  called  I 
Wholesale.  His  contact  there  was  a 
named  Michael  Carlow,  whom  he  bei| 
to  be  the  owner. 

As  much  as  anyone,  Carlow  perl 
fied  what  was  wrong  with  Florida's  r| 
cine  business.  In  the  distant  past,  he 
served  time  in  prison  for  armed  rot 
and  gotten  probation  for  grand  thet, 
1998  the  state  gave  his  wife,  Candai| 
prescription-drug  wholesale  license 
company  that  Carlow  ran  as  presider 
June  2000  he  was  arrested  for  bul 
583,000  of  stolen  Neupogen,  a  cancer| 
aids  drug,  in  the  parking  lot  of  a  Mia 
taurant.  He  pleaded  no  contest,  paid  a  i| 
inal  fine,  and  was  sentenced  to  18  mol 
probation,  and  he  and  his  wife  surrendl 
their  state  license— what  passed  for  hi 


«^ 
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The  break-in  occurred  just  hours  after  a  delivery  of 

NovoSeven.  The  thieves  had  taken  all  of  it. 


the  one  person  whose  number  he  had  with 
him:  Cesar  Arias.  "Stand  by,"  Arias  said 
excitedly.  The  drug  inspector  called  one  of 
his  few  contacts  in  law  enforcement,  a  state 
cop  named  Gary  Venema,  and  then  called 
Bradley  back  to  relay  Venema's  advice  at 
top  volume:  "Buy  it  back!  Buy  it  back!" 

Gary  Venema  was  impossible  not  to  no- 
tice. A  big,  sandy-haired  man  of  50  who 
had  a  wiseass  grin  and  wore  Hawaiian 
shirts  and  a  gold  sailboat  charm  around 
his  neck,  he  had  a  magnetic,  even  manic 
presence  that  drew  every  eye  in  a  room.  A 
former  cop  with  24  years'  experience,  15  as 
a  homicide-and-narcotics  detective  in  Hia- 
leah, a  gritty  suburb  of  Miami,  Venema 
had  seen  it  all,  but  his  days  of  adrenaline- 
pumping  shoot-outs  were  long  gone.  In 


about  the  safety  of  his  medicine.  He  as- 
sumed that  it  traveled  directly  from  the 
drugmaker  to  the  pharmacy.  But  Arias 
worried  about  the  medicine's  transport,  its 
temperature,  where  it  originated,  the  path 
it  took,  and  the  documentation  of  all  this. 
Venema  began  to  thirJc  of  himself  as  a  stu- 
dent and  apprenticed  himself  to  Arias. 

On  January  21,  2002,  a  young  Stone 
Group  salesman,  Sean  Dana,  arrived 
at  Bradley's  warehouse  in  a  souped- 
up  Trans  Am.  He  was  wearing  shorts  and  a 
T-shirt  and  carried  a  cooler  full  of  the  med- 
icine stolen  from  Bradley  five  days  earlier. 

After  Dana  dropped  off  the  medicine 
in  the  receiving  bay,  Bradley  took  him  to 
the  conference  room,  where  five  people 


justice  under  Florida's  weak  health 

Carlow's  alleged  involvement  w 
BTC— which  on  paper  belonged  to 
brother-in-law,  a  former  mattress  salesrr 
named  Thomas  Atkins  Jr.— suggested  t 
he  might  be  making  a  comeback.  Stej 
anie  Feldman  directed  Venema  and  Ar 
to  be  at  BTC  first  thing  the  next  morni: 

Pharmaceutical  middlemen  buy.  s< 
sort,  repackage,  and  distribute  98  p 
cent  of  the  nation's  medicine.  T 
companies,  about  6,500  in  all,  range  frc 
publicly  traded  giants  with  pristine  wa 
houses  to  small,  obscure  firms  that  open 
from  back  rooms. 

The  largest  middlemen,  McKesso 
AmerisourceBergen,  and  Cardinal  Healtl 
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multi-billion-dollar  publicly  traded  entities 
known  as  the  Big  Three— control  90  per- 
cent of  this  market.  Below  them  sit  some  15 
regional  wholesalers  that  do  billions  in  busi- 
ness. And  below  them  sit  the  smaller,  sec- 
ondary wholesalers,  a  group  that  included 
numerous  companies  set  up  by  Michael  Car- 
low.  All  of  these  companies  buy  from,  and 
sell  to,  one  another.  They  thrive  by  speculat- 
ing on  price  increases.  The  Big  Three  have 
trading  divisions  that  scout  the  secondary 
wholesale  market  for  discounted  medicine. 
Whereas  governments  in  Europe  and 
Canada  largely  regulate  pharmaceutical 
prices,  drugmakers  in  the  United  States 
fought  off  price  controls,  choosing  instead 
to  offer  targeted  discounts  that  allow  them 
to  increase  their  market  shares.  The  drug- 
makers  charge  pharmacies  "direct"  prices 
and  give  wholesalers  a  small  reduction. 
Hospitals  and  so-called  closed-door  phar- 
macies, which  solely  supply  facilities  such 
as  nursing  homes,  sometimes  pay  less 
than  half  the  direct  price. 


of  pharmaceuticals,  and  the  laws  govern- 
ing it  are  murky  at  best.  Michael  Carlow 
and  many  others  allegedly  used  this  confu- 
sion to  their  advantage.  They  had  state  li- 
censes, lawyers,  accountants,  and  all  the 
trappings  of  legitimacy.  Their  businesses 
embodied  the  spirit  of  "pure  capitalism," 
as  one  of  Carlow 's  lawyers  described  it. 
"Buy  low,  sell  high,  make  money." 

At  10  a.m.  on  January  23,  2002,  Vene- 
ma's  red  truck  rattled  up  to  the  fad- 
ing little  office  building  in  Kissimmee 
where  BTC  had  its  headquarters.  Thomas 
Atkins  Jr.,  who  had  been  instructed  to  be 
there,  declined  to  answer  most  of  Arias"s 
and  Venema's  questions,  including  queries 
about  Carlow,  whom  he  acknowledged 
was  his  brother-in-law.  Atkins  did  say  that 
he  knew  nothing  about  the  drugs  he  was 
selling,  except  that  some  of  them  needed 
to  be  refrigerated. 

"Are  you  basically  a  front  for  someone 
else  in  this  business?,"  Venema  asked. 


ing  he  was  senile  as  a  way  of  extractii) 
formation  from  them. 

"We're  going  to  put  people  in  jail," 
ma  said  by  way  of  introduction.  Danjl 
the  other  Stone  Group  employees,  nol 
whom  were  charged  with  a  crime,  app<{ 
terrified.  Each  recognized  a  mug  sh| 
Carlow— suntanned  and  smiling  with 
mond  stud  in  one  ear— from  his  aire 
2000.  So  far,  they  had  purchased  more| 
S2  million  in  medicine  from  Carlow  at 

They  explained  that  on  Januanl 
2002— four  days  after  Marty  Bradley's  I 
had  been  stolen  from  his  warehousl 
Stone  Group  salesman  had  picked  then 
from  Carlow "s  home  in  Weston,  Floj 
near  Fort  Lauderdale,  where  he  kept  nj 
cine  in  his  laundry  room  and  garage. 

The  inspectors  seized  several  boxel 
medicine  and  loaded  them  into  the  trucl 
Miami-Dade  police  sergeant  John  Pi 
Short  and  muscular,  with  a  well-grooj 
mustache,  Petri  is  a  master  of  surveillaj 
following  suspects  invisibly  from  his  trJ 


Some  pharmaceutical  wholesalers  were  former  drug  dealer^ 

seeking  a  safer  line  of  work. 


The  secondary  wholesalers  contend  that 
aggressive  trading  helps  them  reduce  prices 
for  mom-and-pop  pharmacies  and  local 
hospitals  that  lack  the  buying  power  of 
the  big  chains.  But  the  bargains  also  drive 
a  parallel  and  illegal  practice  called  "diver- 
sion," in  which  some  middlemen  resort  to 
fraud  to  obtain  discounted  medicine.  Cor- 
rupt wholesalers  often  solicit  those  who 
qualify  for  discounts  to  buy  more  medicine 
than  they  need  and  sell  the  rest  for  kick- 
backs. In  2000,  a  task  force  for  the  Nation- 
al Association  of  Boards  of  Pharmacy  esti- 
mated that  up  to  four-fifths  of  the  closed- 
door  pharmacies  that  received  discounted 
medicine  exploited  loopholes  to  resell  at 
least  a  portion  to  outside  buyers. 

By  2002  the  F.D.A.'s  criminal  inves- 
tigators faced  a  problem  that  they  could 
not  clearly  measure  or  solve:  a  huge  vol- 
ume of  the  nation's  medicine  no  longer 
flowed  directly  from  drugmakers  to  one  of 
the  Big  Three  to  a  pharmacy  or  hospital. 
Instead,  the  medicine  passed  through  nu- 
merous middlemen,  with  each  company 
taking  a  wedge  of  the  profit.  These  sales 
often  went  unrecorded  or  were  accompa- 
nied by  phony  pedigree  papers  that  ob- 
scured the  origin  of  the  medicine  and  left 
no  way  to  ensure  its  safety. 

This  illicit  diversion  has  become  a 
multi-billion-dollar  industry.  Terrell  L.  Ver- 
million, director  of  the  F.D.A.'s  Office  of 
Criminal  Investigations,  estimates.  Yet  the 
practice  closely  resembles  the  legal  trading 


Atkins  refused  to  answer  this  question 
too.  Arias  and  Venema  emerged  from  the 
meeting  convinced  that  BTC  was  a  shell 
company,  its  true  nature  unclear. 

In  Florida  it  was  laughably  easy  to  be- 
come a  pharmaceutical  wholesaler.  All  you 
needed  was  a  refrigerator,  a  burglar  alarm, 
an  air  conditioner.  S200  for  a  security  bond, 
and  S700  for  a  license.  You  needed  no  ex- 
perience and  no  particular  knowledge.  You 
had  to  certify  that  you  had  no  criminal  rec- 
ord, but  the  pharmaceutical  bureau  did 
not  actually  check. 

Florida's  pharmaceutical  wholesale  com- 
panies proliferated  like  rabbits.  By  2002, 
Florida  had  licensed  1.399  of  them— one 
for  every  three  pharmacies  in  the  state. 
The  wholesalers  ranged  from  trained  phar- 
macists, doctors,  and  lawyers  to  criminal 
kingpins  and  uneducated  street  thugs.  Some 
were  former  drug  dealers  seeking  a  safer 
line  of  work.  Aided  by  lax  regulations  and 
Florida's  large  Medicaid-and-medicine- 
dependent  elderly  population,  those  traf- 
ficking in  diverted  medicine  were  making 
a  fortune. 

Two  days  after  the  interview  with  At- 
kins, Venema,  Arias,  and  Alias's  part- 
ner, drug  inspector  Gene  Odin,  set 
out  for  Boca  Raton  to  interview  the  em- 
ployees of  the  Stone  Group.  At  72,  Odin 
had  a  Ph.D.  in  medicinal  chemistry  and 
two  hearing  aids  that  often  conked  out. 
He  lulled  those  he  regulated  into  believ- 


Now  he  gathered  with  the  others  in 
parking  lot  and  listened  as  Arias  explai  I 
that  the  case  against  Carlow  couldn't 
much  simpler:  "You  can't  have  a  phanj 
cy  in  your  house." 

Windmill  Ranch  Estates— a  grkj 
manicured  palm  trees  and  I] 
ianate  palazzi  on  sparkling  lake 
was  among  the  costliest  gated  commi| 
ties  in  Weston.  Carlow  lived  here  on 
pansive  landscaped  grounds.  His  neiJ 
bors  knew  him  as  a  gregarious  family  m| 

He  had  come  a  long  way  since  filing 
bankruptcy  four  years  earlier.  Then,  he 
lost  his  $108,000  Bentley  and  $675,000  <■ 
Ray  yacht,  the  Cheshire  Cat,  named  af 
the  vanishing  feline  in  Alice  in  IVonderla^ 
After  his  bankruptcy.  Carlow  also  vanisl 
in  his  particular  way.  He  began  to  put  mi 
of  his  new  possessions  in  the  name  of  l| 
fourth  wife,  Candace.  He  also  formed  cof 
panies  that  appeared  to  belong  to  others. 
Michael  Carlow  was  born  in  Conne>| 
icut  and  raised  in  Hollywood.  Florida.  /| 
ter  graduating  from  high  school  in  1970, 
drifted  through  a  series  of  jobs.  He  al 
embarked  on  a  series  of  crimes.  Accordii 
to  police  reports,  in  1973.  at  age  20.  he  w 
convicted  of  armed  robbery  and  seru 
three  years  in  prison.  In  1984  he  was  a 
rested  for  dealing  in  stolen  propern 
the  case  against  him  was  dismissed.  In  19J 
he  pleaded  guilty  to  grand  theft,  was  give 
three  years"  probation,  and  was  ordered 
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complete  a  substance-abuse  treatment  pro- 
gram. While  enrolled  in  the  program,  he 
was  arrested  in  Alabama  for  selling  co- 
caine and  fled.  Later  that  year  he  turned 
himself  in  and  resumed  his  drug  rehab. 

By  the  mid-1990s,  Carlow  had  shed 
any  semblance  of  the  drug-addled  hood 
in  his  old  mug  shots.  In  1991  he  formed 
what  he  called  a  consulting  company, 
which  evolved  into  Quest  Healthcare  Inc. 
As  he  explained  to  those  from  whom  he 
wanted  money  or  business.  Quest  oversaw 
more  than  a  dozen  mental-health,  male- 
impotence,  and  H.I.V.  clinics  in  six  states. 

After  his  1998  bankruptcy.  Quest  and 
his  various  spin-off  companies,  most  of 
them  not  in  his  name,  began  branching 
out  into  pharmaceuticals.  His  arrest  in 
June  2000  was  a  temporary  setback,  but 
he  never  really  left  the  game. 

By  February  2002,  according  to  author- 
ities, two  men  were  making  regular  trips 
to  Carlow's  Weston  mansion,  toting  duffel 
bags  and  old  boxes  that  contained  a  jum- 
ble of  pill  bottles,  medicine  vials,  and  bags 
of  blood  derivatives— some  still  bearing  the 
labels  of  patients  to  whom  they  had  been 
dispensed.  The  men,  Fabian  Diaz  and 


slums.  Some  were  '"professional  patients" 
who  sold,  rather  than  took,  their  medicine. 
A  notorious  example  of  such  a  patient, 
Michael  McKinnon.  made  S  5,000  a  month 
by  selling  his  aids  medicine. 

Sometimes  Diaz  and  Garcia  would  sim- 
ply create  patients,  authorities  say.  by  re- 
trieving names  and  Medicaid  numbers 
from  pharmacies  and  treatment  centers.  If 
necessary,  they  also  could  steal  drugs  by 
breaking  into  warehouses.  Through  his 
shifting  roster  of  companies.  Carlow  then 
resold  the  drugs  to  other  wholesalers. 

But  Carlow  had  not  stopped  at  selling 
to  obscure  companies.  He  had  developed 
what  every  small  wholesaler  dreamed  of: 
a  lucrative  relationship  with  one  of  the  in- 
dustry giants,  Cardinal  Health.  From  1999 
through  the  middle  of  2000, 
Quest  Healthcare  sold  nearly  $1.5 
million  in  products  to  National 
Specialty  Services,  then  a  Car- 
dinal division  that  was  the  na- 
tion's largest  supplier  of  blood 
products,  cancer  drugs,  and  oth- 
er specialty  pharmaceuticals  to 
hospitals.  Cardinal's  purchases 
from  at  least  four  companies  that 


stucco  mansion  in  the  Mediterranean  - 
with  pillars  and  archways  shaded  by| 
trees.  A  pool  glimmered  out  back. 

He  drove  past  slowly,  looking  to 
anyone  registered  his  presence,  bi 
house  remained  dark.  He  doubled  I 
and.  with  the  engine  still  running,  he 
out,  grabbed  the  trash  bag.  and  thr 
into  the  flatbed. 

Venema  returned  twice  the  next 
Each  time.  Carlow's  trash  disgorge*, 
dence  that  he  was  into  pharmaceud 
and  attempting  to  expand  his  various  | 
nesses.  The  records  indicated  that 
received  mail  at  Carlow's  home  and  I 
drugs  to  companies  in  Missouri  anc 
vada.  Exuberant  after  these  uncensj 
looks  into  Carlow's  life.  Venema  wrote| 
sent  a  memo: 


CRIME  PAYS 

From  left:  Cesar  Arias 
and  Randy  Jones 
outside  Michael  Carlow's 
house  in  Windmill 
Ranch  Estates,  February 
2002;  Carlow's  garage, 
where  he  kept  sports 
cars  and,  according 
to  police,  a  refrigerator 
filled  with  drugs;  the 
house  from  above. 


To:  Stephanie  Feldil 
Statewide 
From:  Gary  Vent 
Starfleet  Commarn] 

Steph— couldn't 
last  nite— and  you 
what  I  do  when  I 
sleep— I  DO  TRASH  Pll 
Carlow  had  a  w-{ 
whatever  showing 


Arias  explained  that  the  case  couldn't  be  much  simpler: 

You  cant  have  a  pharmacy  in  your  house.' 


Henry  Garcia,  were  known  in  certain  cir- 
cles as  Carlow's  "cooks."  And  their  job  was 
to  acquire  as  much  medicine  as  possible. 

Investigators  believed  that  the  medicine 
they  collected  was  Carlow's  lifeblood.  To 
make  the  kind  of  profit  Carlow  wanted,  it 
needed  to  be  cheap.  Free  was  best  of  all. 
Ordering  medicine  and  not  paying  for  it  was 
one  way  to  do  this.  Another  was  through 
the  efforts  of  Diaz  and  Garcia.  The  men 
were  so  productive  that  Carlow's  garage  be- 
came a  virtual  pharmacy  repackaging  oper- 
ation, a  pharmacist  who  says  he  dropped 
off  medicine  there  told  investigators. 

At  the  street  level,  according  to  law- 
enforcement  sources,  Diaz  and  Garcia 
bought  cancer  and  aids  drugs  from  Med- 
icaid patients  at  health  clinics  in  Miami's 


Carlow  controlled  thrust  his  medicine  into 
the  heart  of  the  nation's  drug  supply,  where 
it  inevitably  reached  patients. 

After  midnight  on  February  6.  2002. 
Gary  Venema  was  awake,  staring  at 
the  ceiling.  He  couldn't  sleep,  be- 
cause it  was  Wednesday,  and  on  Wednes- 
days the  city  of  Weston  collected  trash  at 
Windmill  Ranch  Estates. 

Dressed  in  dark  jeans,  a  T-shirt,  and 
sneakers,  Venema  glided  toward  the  door. 
He  enjoyed  thinking  of  himself  as  a  thief  in 
the  night  (albeit  one  on  the  right  side  of  the 
law).  In  his  truck  he  drove  to  Carlow's  gat- 
ed community,  where  he  flashed  his  badge 
and  a  sleepy  guard  let  him  in.  Drhing  down 
Windmill  Ranch  Road,  he  approached  a  big 


income  for  2001  at  S700.000.00  from  so 
investment  firm.  Also  a  letter  from  Hatte 
yachts— FDLE  agents  don'  motor  aroi 
the  waterways  in  Hatteras  Yachts— [our]  wh 
office  couldn't  buy  gasoline  for  one! 

He  continued: 

My  strategy  would  be  to: 

1)  Call  Mr.  Carlow  real  nicely  for  a  lit 
friendly  chat  . . . 

2)  Have  the  warrant  ready  for  when 
[then]  attorney.  David  Mandel  tells  me 
pound  salt 

3 )  Hit  his  house  like  the  weapon  of  mass 
struction  that  I  intend  to  be  on  this  guy. 

Through  the  trash  alone,  Venema  soc 
formed  an  intimate  dislike  of  Carle 
and  he  began  declaring  to  almost  an 
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On-the  first  morning,  the  silence 
is  shattered  by  screams.  Yours. 
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One  afternoon,  you  learn  how  to  outrun  e-mail 


High  in  the  great  mountains  there's  a  gate, 
and  beyond  the  gate  there's  a  feast. 

It's  a  feast  for  the  senses  that  lasts  all  summer  long, 
and  for  four  days,  you  write  the  menu. 

Try  the  fourteen-thousand-foot  view. 
It's  a  hike,  but  that's  the  idea. 

Or  the  still  of  an  alpine  lake  in  the  cool  Colorado  air. 

A  western  rodeo.  A  birdie  on  a  dogleg. 
A  horse,  a  bike,  a  balloon. 

Then,  hallelujah,  the  spa.  (And  a  spot  of  shopping?) 

Followed  by  dinner  a  food  critic  would  eat  up. 
And  orchestra  seats  for  a  show  fresh  from  Broadway, 

or  the  ballet. 


Because  here,  there  are  only  orchestra  seats. 
At  Beaver  Creek,  you're  beyond  the  gate. 


beavercreek.com 


who  would  listen  that  he  was  "com- 
downtown.  Charlie  Brown,  to  get 
hael  Carlow." 

T  enema  returned  to  Carlow 's  mansion 
on  February  15,  2002.  This  time  he 
was  accompanied  by  Arias,  Odin, 
five  other  investigators,  including 
dy  Jones,  a  bear  of  a  detective  from 
Vliami-Dade  Police  Department  who 
carrying  cameras  and  video  equip- 
t.  Venema  held  a  search  warrant  that 
1  suspicion  of  racketeering,  conspiracy 
icketeer.  grand  theft,  dealing  in  stolen 
>erty,  and  prescription  fraud, 
enema  rang  the  doorbell  and  a  star- 
maid  opened  the  door.  Carlow  wasn't 
le.  The  investigators,  whose  wives 
?ed  coupons,  were  stunned  by  what 


none  liked  spending  time  behind  a  desk. 

Arias  and  Odin  would  supply  the  essen- 
tial knowledge  of  medicine.  Venema,  as 
lead  investigator,  would  supply  the  adrena- 
line. Petri  and  Jones,  who  had  worked  to- 
gether for  15  years  and  had  known  each 
other  longer,  would  do  the  surveillance. 

Arias  began  calling  their  group  "the 
Horsemen  of  the  Apocalypse."  because  he 
envisioned  them  exacting  a  biblical  revenge 
on  those  who  sold  bad  medicine.  They 
codified  their  identity  with  five  black  polo 
shirts  bearing  the  image  of  a  Grim  Reaper 
holding  a  scythe  amid  a  cluster  of  horses. 
They  wore  them  while  executing  warrants. 

While  Feldman  was  a  relative  novice, 
she  had  a  personal  interest  in  the  case. 
Since  age  14  she  had  battled  juvenile  dia- 
betes, the  disease's  most  severe  form.  Four- 


leave  the  manufacturer's  loading  docks, 
they  are  liable  to  drop  into  a  gray  market 
run  by  pharmaceutical  middlemen  of  just 
the  sort  Venema  now  confronted. 

The  bearded  man.  Sheldon  Schwartz, 
had  brokered  the  deal  for  100  boxes  of 
Epogen,  plus  17  boxes  of  an  aids  medi- 
cine that  had  already  been  delivered.  Ven- 
ema had  agreed  to  cut  him  a  check  for 
$509,000,  still  far  below  the  drugmaker's 
lowest  price.  "I  don't  want  to  move  any- 
thing until  we  go  down  and  you  have  your 
check  and  you're  a  happy  camper,"  Vene- 
ma said  casually.  "I'll  just  look  over  to 
see  if  the  dates  are  cool  and  everything." 

Schwartz  nodded. 

Although  the  sting  had  no  direct  con- 
nection to  the  pursuit  of  Carlow,  the  new- 
ly christened  Horsemen  were  elated  at  the 


^hat  was  happening  was  nothing  short  of  murder  by  inches 

Stephanie  Feldman  concluded. 


saw.  A  zippy  yellow  Dodge  Viper 
black  racing  stripes  sat  just  outside 
parage.  Carlow 's  red  Ferrari  was  parked 
le.  In  the  house  were  gleaming  an- 
:s,  flat-screen  televisions  and  comput- 
lonitors,  a  designer  refrigerator,  and 
r  accoutrements  of  major  money, 
arlow's  file  cabinets  turned  up  neatly 
xed  folders  for  shell  companies,  finan- 
records,  and  yacht  purchases.  A  box 
usiness  cards  listed  Carlow  as  the 
ncipal"  for  BTC  Wholesale.  The  in- 
igators  emerged  with  the  names  of 
:ns  of  people  and  companies,  bank- 
oint  records,  and  other  leads  to  mine. 

}  ive  days  later,  Stephanie  Feldman  sum- 
moned Venema,  Arias,  Odin,  Petri, 

and  Jones  to  her  office  to  create  a 
ial  task  force.  At  her  direction,  the 
men  would  investigate  how  stolen,  di- 
:d,  and  counterfeit  medicine  was  mov- 
:hroughout  Florida  and  into  the  na- 
s  supply.  She  would  call  their  work 
ration  Stone  Cold.  Their  goal,  she 
,  would  be  to  build  a  racketeering 

against  Michael  Carlow  and  his  ac- 
plices.  Venema  would  be  their  lead 
itigator.  She  expected  indictments  with- 
>c  months. 

he  five  men  were  not  an  obvious  dream 
i.  Except  for  Arias,  they  were  all  50  or 
.  Several  of  them  took  medicine  for 

blood  pressure  and  had  to  hold  doc- 
nts  and  restaurant  menus  at  arm*s 
th  to  read  them.  None  had  worked 
mplex  investigation  before.  But  they 
ed  other  characteristics  not  lost  on 
man.  They  were  old-school  investiga- 
who  came  early  and  stayed  late.  And 


teen  months  earlier,  she  had  been  admitted 
to  the  hospital  in  a  diabetes-related  coma. 
She  knew  that  patients'  lives  were  threat- 
ened if  they  did  not  get  exactly  the  right 
medicine,  maintained  in  the  right  way. 

Feldman  had  dubbed  the  task  force 
Operation  Stone  Cold  because  she  viewed 
those  trafficking  in  adulterated  medicine  as 
stone-cold  killers.  "What  was  happening 
was  nothing  short  of  murder  by  inches," 
she  concluded  early  on. 

Waiting  in  the  broiling  sun  on  April 
4,  2002,  Venema  peered  down  an 
empty  side  street  in  North  Miami. 
"The  delivery  should  be  here,  I  just  called 
them,"  the  short,  bearded  man  next  to 
him  announced.  Posing  as  a  wholesaler, 
Venema  was  waiting  for  a  delivery  of  high- 
dose  Epogen  with  a  dubious  pedigree  and 
a  suspiciously  low  price. 

Epogen,  a  miracle  of  genetic  engineer- 
ing, had  transformed  the  lives  of  patients 
who  suffered  from  anemia  after  organ  trans- 
plants, cancer  treatments,  or  kidney  dis- 
ease. Derived  from  human  DNA.  the  drug 
turned  its  manufacturer,  Amgen  Inc.,  into 
the  world's  largest  independent  biotech- 
nology company.  And  Epo.  as  it  is  known 
in  the  trade,  became  the  best-selling  medi- 
cine of  biotechnology,  bringing  in  S2.6  bil- 
lion worldwide  in  2004  alone.  Epogen  has 
to  be  maintained  at  a  constant  tempera- 
ture of  two  to  eight  degrees  Celsius  and 
requires  protection  from  moisture,  frost, 
excessive  heat,  and  even  light.  Amgen— like 
other  makers  of  delicate  medicines— tries 
to  maintain  an  unbroken  set  of  optimal 
conditions  throughout  the  manufacturing 
process.  However,  as  soon  as  these  drugs 


opportunity  it  presented.  They  were  fish- 
ing in  a  tainted  lake  and  were  sure  to 
draw  out  at  least  more  information,  if  not 
diverted  drugs. 

Arias,  Odin,  Petri,  and  Jones  watched 
and  waited  silently  in  cars  and  trucks  po- 
sitioned around  the  parking  lot.  Finally,  a 
silver  Mercedes  crept  down  the  alley.  Arias 
knew  the  driver.  It  was  Brian  Hill  of  Jem- 
co  Medical  International.  Arias  and  Odin 
had  investigated  the  man  for  years,  but 
could  never  find  an  explanation  in  his  rec- 
ords for  his  huge  success. 

Hill  climbed  out  of  the  car  and  popped 
open  the  trunk.  There,  baking  in  a  card- 
board box  without  benefit  of  a  cooler  or 
other  protection,  was  the  Epogen,  almost 
certainly  degraded  by  the  extreme  heat 
and  the  turbulence  of  the  ride. 

The  men  went  inside  a  nearby  ware- 
house and  Venema  scrutinized  the  boxes. 
Not  one  had  the  sticky  residue  of  medi- 
cine that  had  already  been  dispensed,  and 
they  all  shared  the  same  lot  number: 
P002970.  The  drugs  appeared  pure. 

As  arranged,  his  walkie-talkie  buzzed 
and  he  uttered  the  words  that  signaled  the 
backup  units  to  move  in.  The  Horsemen, 
accompanied  by  Miami  police  with  guns 
drawn,  stormed  the  warehouse.  Staying 
in  character,  Venema  feigned  outrage  and 
surprise.  Hill  looked  shaky  and  stunned. 
Schwartz  and  the  others  in  the  warehouse 
denied  wrongdoing  and  were  not  arrested. 

Arias  and  Odin  studied  the  medicine.  It 
looked  perfect  even  to  their  practiced  eyes. 

Later  that  day,  Arias  contacted  Jon 
Martino,  a  security  official  at  Amgen,  ask- 
ing whether  the  company  had  sold  100 
boxes  of  high-dose  Epogen  with  the  lot 
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number  P002970  to  a  single  buyer  in  the 
last  year.  Martino  wrote  back  that  100 
boxes  of  high-dose  Epogen  was  too  big  an 
order  for  anyone  in  the  country. 

This  led  Arias  to  wonder:  If  no  one 
had  bought  100  boxes  of  the  high-dose 
medicine  at  one  time,  how  did  they  end 
up  grouped  together?  And  who  could  af- 
ford to  buy  that  much?  The  medicine  had 
a  market  value  of  almost  S500,000. 

In  late  April.  Martino  contacted  Arias 
with  a  succinct  verdict  on  the  Epogen: 
"It's  bad.'*  The  drug  actually  was  Epogen 
and  came  from  Amgen.  Martino  said.  But 
it  was  not  high-dose  Epogen— the  Rolls- 
Royce  of  anemia  treatments— as  labeled.  It 
was  the  low-dose  medicine,  one-twentieth 
the  strength,  which  cost  S258  per  box. 
Someone  had  glued  on  counterfeit  labels, 
making  each  box  worth  S4.700. 

In  the  parlance  of  the  drugmakers,  the 
medicine  had  been  "up-labeled."  The 
counterfeit  labels  were  indistinguishable 
from  the  real  ones  except  for  two  tiny  de- 
gree symbols  missing  in  the  words  "Store 
at  2  to  8  C."  Amgen  was  sending  out  a 


can  market  offers  a  unique  incentive  to 
criminals  in  search  of  a  niche:  medicine 
here  costs  far  more  than  anywhere  else  in 
the  world. 

From  2000  to  2004,  the  FDA's  crimi- 
nal cases  that  involved  counterfeiting  in- 
creased almost  tenfold,  from  6  a  year  to  58. 
As  of  October  2004,  91  "counterfeiting  cases 
were  active  at  the  agency's  Office  of  Crimi- 
nal Investigations.  One  counterfeiting  case 
in  2003  prompted  the  recall  of  18  million 
doses  of  Lipitor.  an  anti-cholesterol  drug 
that  is  Americas  best-selling  medicine.  Pfi- 
zer's  global  security  vice  president  estimates 
that  counterfeit  Lipitor  may  have  reached 
more  than  600,000  patients.  Those  who  re- 
ceived it  swallowed  pills  with  a  bitter  after- 
taste and  no  health  benefit. 

No  one  actually  knows  how  much  coun- 
terfeit, adulterated,  or  subpotent  medicine 
is  in  our  supply,  since  no  one  has  tested 
our  drugs  system-wide.  F.D.A.  officials 
have  estimated  that  less  than  1  percent 
of  America's  drug  supply  is  counterfeit, 
but  even  that  number  is  potentially  huge. 
In  2004.  Americans  filled  3.5  billion  pre- 


some  of  the  medicine  had  most 
moved  through  a  cooler  in  the  back 
of  a  seedy  Miami  strip  club  called 
pen  South,  where  counterfeit  mec 
was  allegedly  being  bought  and  sold 
low  had  a  tangential  relationship  wi 
club's  owners.  He  didn't  know  then 
some  of  his  suppliers  did.  Consequ 
investigators  suspect,  some  of  the  t 
that  flowed  from  Playpen  South  n 
through  Carlow's  shell  companies. 


Operation  Stone  Cold  appeared 
going  smoothly.  Nine  months 
the  break-in  at  Marty  Bradley's 
house,  55  of  Florida's  more  than  45 
state  drug  wholesalers  were  either  sub 
or  targets  of  the  investigation,  their 
ticulars  taped  on  the  wall  of  a  small, 
dowless  conference  room  at  F.D.L.E. 
But  in  truth,  by  the  fall  of  2002,  tl 
were  not  going  well  at  all.  Despite 
extensive  corruption  Arias  and  Odin 
helped  uncover,  their  own  agency.! 
Bureau  of  Statewide  Pharmaceutical 
vices,  continued  issuing  wholesale  lie 


Carlow  was  suspected  of  selling  $54  million  in  adulterated 

medicine  to  wholesalers  nationwide. 
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warning  letter  to  physicians,  pharmacists, 
and  wholesalers  nationwide,  identifying 
the  lot  and  urging  those  who  suspected 
counterfeit  medicine  to  call  the  F.D.A. 
Arias  was  floored. 

As  the  Horsemen  dug  deeper,  it  be- 
came increasingly  clear  that  a  current  of 
diverted,  degraded,  and  expired  medicine 
lay  right  below  the  surface  of  the  so-called 
legitimate  supply.  It  was  not  simply  that 
the  two  streams  merged  on  occasion,  by 
accident,  but  that  the  legitimate  supply 
was  routinely  polluted  by  inventory  from 
dangerous  sources.  Since  the  Big  Three 
bought  from  Florida's  smallest  wholesalers, 
Florida's  problem  was  everybody's. 

Medicine  counterfeiting  has  long  been 
endemic  in  China,  India,  and  certain  Afri- 
can countries.  But  increasingly  the  Ameri- 
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scriptions  from  domestic  suppli- 
ers, according  to  pharmaceutical- 
industry  consultant  IMS  Health. 
One  percent  of  that  is  35  million 
prescriptions. 

The  up-labeled  Epogen  the  Horsemen 
discovered  had  already  reached  patients 
across  the  country,  including  Tim  Fagan. 
a  16-year-old  Long  Island  boy  who  had 
undergone  a  liver  transplant  and  needed 
weekly  injections  of  Epogen  to  help  boost 
his  red-blood-cell  count.  The  Fagan  family 
bought  the  medicine  from  a  CVS  pharma- 
cy. Desperate  to  advance  his  recovery, 
Tim's  mother  had  administered  the  injec- 
tions for  eight  straight  weeks,  as  directed. 
After  each  shot.  Tim  suffered  wrenching 
muscle  cramps,  and  he  did  not  get  better. 

Though  no  one  knew  it  at  the  time. 


PRESCRIPTION  THUG 

A  gallery  of  mug  shots 
from  Carlow's  numerous 
arrests:  from  left,  1973, 
1973, 1974, 1985,  and  2000 


es  to  those  ass<i 
ated  with  felo 
effectively  pour 
more  sludge  ill 
the  funnel  that  the  Horsemen  were  tryJ 
to  clean  up  at  the  other  end. 

In  addition,  the  case's  sheer  size  a 
its  promise  of  media  attention  broug 
out  micro-managers  and  obstructioni 
everywhere.  Worst  of  all  was  the  set 
ment  in  the  highest  ranks  of  the  statewi 
prosecutor's  office  that  Michael  Carlov 
offenses  might  not  be  worth  prosecutir 
He  allegedly  had  passed  on  phony  doc 
ments.  obscured  the  origin  of  medicir 
and  bought  and  sold  without  a  licens 
but  these  were  offenses  that,  under  t 
state's  weak  health  laws,  were  punishat 
only  with  fines  and  probation.  Using  thei 
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to  build  a  racketeering  case  was  a  legal  ad- 
venture—the last  thing  any  career-minded 
prosecutor  wants  to  undertake. 

Over  lunch  at  the  Quarterdeck  restau- 
rant, in  Plantation.  Florida,  on  May 
23.  2003.  Carlow  extolled  the  virtues 
of  Costa  Rica.  He  spoke  of  nice  real  es- 
tate, interesting  "retail "  opportunities,  and 
the  "hookers"  he  had  enjoyed  there  recent- 
ly "I  got  one  for  the  weekend."  he  said. 
"Smoking  hot."  commented  his  lunch  com- 
panion. Steven  "Doc"  Ivester. 

From  a  distance,  the  two  men  might 
have  been  mistaken  for  good  friends.  Car- 
low  divulged  that  he  found  his  young  w  be, 
Candace.  "very  immature."  while  Ivester 
confided  that  he  went  to  therapy.  "You 
have  this  really  tangled  personal  life."  ob- 
served Carlow.  "It's  like  a  bowl  of  spa- 
ghetti that's  been  drying  out." 

But  Ivester  hated  Carlow.  and  the  wire 
tucked  beneath  his  shirt  was  recording  the 
suspected  medicine  trafficker's  every  word. 
Over  the  two-hour  lunch.  Ivester  kept 
leading  the  conversation  back  to  Carlow "s 


of  Ivester  s  offer,  it  was  as  though  Christ- 
mas had  come  early. 

Now  Venema  was  outside  listening 
while  Carlow— as  cocky  as  ever— provided 
Ivester  with  a  veritable  map  of  his  crimi- 
nal activities.  He  described  expanding  his 
pharmaceutical  business  with  a  new  shell 
company  in  Kansas.  World  Pharma.  run 
by  his  former  banker  and  confidante.  Jean 
Mclntyre.  He  also  explained  that  Mclntyre 
would  become  his  new  bookkeeper,  re- 
placing his  mother-in-law.  Marilyn  Atkins, 
whom  Carlow  said  he'd  recently  terminat- 
ed for  "piss-poor  recordkeeping"  and  be- 
ing "in-fucking-competent." 

He  went  on  to  talk  about  Costa  Rica. 
But  his  lurid  description  of  his  weekend 
with  a  20-year-old  named  Danielle  mat- 
tered little  to  Ivester  or  to  the  Horsemen. 
What  grabbed  their  attention  was  Carlow's 
almost  incidental  remark  that  he  might  go 
back  to  Costa  Rica  "this  coming  week." 

If  Carlow  needed  another  incentive  to 
leave  the  country,  he  got  it  three  days  later, 
when  the  Fort  Lauderdale  Sun-Sentinel 
ran  a  front-page  story,  former  convicts 


the  evidence  arrived  in  a  box.  CaJ 
was  a  quintessential  "box  case." 

In  June,  however,  the  Horsemen's! 
es  finally  got  religion.  Red  lights  ti 
green.  Convinced  that  Carlow  was 
to  flee.  Venema's  supervisors  now  w| 
to  arrest  him. 


L 


ate  at  night  on  July  20,  2003. 
Venema  flipped  open  his  bad 
the  Windmill  Ranch  security 
"F.D.L.E.."  he  announced.  The  g 
waved  him  uneasily  into  the  gated 
munity.  In  the  moonlight.  Venema 
right  away  that  the  Carlows  were  h 
Two  vans  were  parked  in  their  sernid 
lar  driveway,  and  the  Viper's  yellow 
peeked  out  from  the  side  garage. 

The  investigator  took  a  lazy  swing 
the  house,  satisfied  that  the  couple  w 
still  be  home  at  first  light.  In  his  true, 
had  arrest  warrants  for  Carlow  and  17 1 
ciates,  among  them  his  wife:  his  bro 
in-law.  Thomas  Atkins  Jr.:  his  motrn 
law,  Marilyn  Atkins:  and  his  suspe 
"cooks."  Fabian  Diaz  and  Henrv  Ga 


Some  of  the  Epogen  had  most  likely  moved  through 

the  back  room  of  a  seedy  Miami  strip  club. 
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past  schemes  and  his  future  plans.  At  one 
moment.  Carlow  spelled  out  his  business 
ethics,  stating.  "I  do  not  put  friends,  neigh- 
bors, acquaintances  into  any  deals  that  I 
am  not  in  myself."  At  another,  he  noted 
approvingly  of  a  woman  in  the  restaurant. 
"That's  a  tight  pussy  there." 

In  1998.  Ivester,  a  technology  inventor 
and  entrepreneur,  launched  a  company 
called  Navigator.  PC.  to  develop  naviga- 
tional devices  for  the  navy.  Carlow  be- 
came an  investor,  pledging  S500.000. 

One  day.  Ivester  says,  he  overheard  Car- 
low  offer  a  secretary  S25  if  she  would  show 
him  her  panties.  Another  day.  a  janitor  told 
Ivester  about  some  men  taking  photo- 
graphs of  a  car  in  the  parking  lot.  It  was 
the  Horsemen,  photographing  Carlow's 
car.  When  Ivester  asked  his  new  partner 
whether  he  was  under  investigation.  Car- 
low  blew  up.  screaming.  "You  don't  fuck- 
ing know  me.  I'm  going  to  ruin  you." 

Shortly  afterward.  Ivester  says,  he  found 
Carlow  hugging  his  girlfriend.  Carlow  had 
begun  a  campaign  of  seduction  that  ulti- 
mately divided  the  couple.  Ivester  believed 
it  was  Carlow's  revenge  for  his  asking  about 
the  investigation. 

But  Ivester  knew  something  about  re- 
venge, too.  "I'm  not  a  badass,  but  I'm  not 
dumb."  he  said.  At  the  right  moment,  he 
had  a  friend  reach  out  to  state  officials  to 
offer  his  services.  When  Venema  learned 


TRY  A  SAFER  VENTURE:  PHARMACEUTICALS. 

The  article  described  Carlow  as  a  "major 
w  holesaler  selling  millions  of  dollars  worth 
of  questionable  medications  out  of  his 
S1.3  million  home."  After  the  article  came 
out,  Ivester  unearthed  a  document  that 
Carlow  had  left  in  his  Navigator  offices.  It 
was  entitled  "Michael  Carlow  Offshore 
Wealth  Preservation  Planning  Business 
Structure  Diagram"  and  listed  various  off- 
shore accounts,  essentially  providing  a 
template  for  a  life  on  the  lam. 

If  Michael  Carlow  had  been  caught  sell- 
ing crack  cocaine  at  a  Miami  intersec- 
tion, he  would  have  been  arrested  instant- 
ly and  faced  serious  prison  time.  Instead,  he 
was  suspected  of  selling  more  than  S54  mil- 
lion in  adulterated  medicine  to  wholesalers 
nationwide,  tainting  the  country's  drug  sup- 
ply, and  potentially  killing  patients.  And  al- 
most no  one  in  Florida  government  could 
seem  to  figure  out  how  to  stop  him. 

Weeks  had  rolled  into  months  of  inter- 
agency bickering  as  some  members  of  the 
Attorney  General's  Office  of  Statewide 
Prosecution  argued  with  the  F.D.L.E.  over 
jurisdiction.  It  seemed  that  the  most  se- 
nior state  prosecutors  were  hesitant  to 
proceed.  One  insider  believes  they  liked 
"three  by-five  cases."  those  in  which  the 
evidence  fit  on  a  file  card  that  small.  Con- 
versely, they  hated  "box  cases."  in  which 


He  also  had  a  copy  of  a  95-page  indictn 
that  listed  32  charges,  including  racket 
ing  and  grand  theft. 

I've  been  waiting  my  whole  life  to1 
something  like  this.  Venema  reflected, 
so  I  could  say  I  did. 

That  night.  Venema  actually  slept  a 
hours,  but  by  4:30  A.M.  he  was  out 
door.  His  department  had  decided  to  v 
until  dawn  to  make  sure  that  there  w 
no  mistakes  and  that  Carlow  and  the 
ers  could  clearly  read  the  investigate 
field  jackets.  The  dangers  they  faced  w 
twofold:  someone  threatened  with  an 
might  strike  up  a  gun  battle,  or.  more  li 
ly.  Carlow  would  hire  lawyers  to  bi 
them  in  procedural  complaints. 

At  five  a.m..  Venema  parked  his  tru 
on  a  side  street  with  a  clear  view  of  t 
house.  And  then  he  waited. 

At  first  light,  a  line  of  unmarked  a 
with  darkened  windows  rolled  slowly  a 
silently  toward  Carlow's  home.  Oth 
units  moved  into  place  behind  the  hou: 
And  then  two  marked  police  cars,  ligl 
turning  silently,  joined  the  caravan. 

The  sound  of  car  doors  opening  ai 
slamming  shut  echoed  in  the  sleepy  neie 
borhood.  Agents  with  guns  drawn  crawl 
up  an  embankment  behind  the  mansid 
covering  it  from  both  sides.  It  took  Ver 
ma  only  a  few  seconds  to  reach  the  do 
and  start  pounding.  Carlow  appeared  in 
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pair  of  shorts,  surveyed  the  line  of  idling 
cars,  and  said  casually,  "Come  on  in." 

Then  he  sat  down  at  his  kitchen  table 
and  shook  out  a  cigarette  from  his  pack. 

In  a  separate  room,  Venema  showed 
Candace  a  diagram  with  her  husband's  pic- 
ture in  the  center  and  the  photographs  and 
names  of  17  others  ringed  around  him.  All 
of  them— including  her  mother  and  broth- 
er—were being  arrested  simultaneously.  Her 
eyes  widened,  but  she  told  Venema,  "I  don't 
want  to  talk  to  you  about  anything." 

In  the  kitchen,  Carlow  asked  Venema 
what  his  wife  was  being  charged  with. 
"Racketeering,"  he  said.  "Her  bond  is 
$1.15  million."  He  did  not  yet  tell  Carlow 
the  amount  of  his  own  bond:  S7  million. 

"Can  I  make  some  coffee?"  Carlow 


bond  from  $7  million  to  just  under  $3  mil- 
lion. Carlow  posted  bail  and  enjoyed  his 
freedom  for  a  day— until  the  bail  bonds- 
men learned  that  the  Carlows  had  already 
defaulted  on  the  mortgage  that  Candace 
had  offered  as  collateral  for  her  bail.  They 
apprehended  Michael  Carlow  and  took  him 
back  to  jail.  * 

By  the  end  of  2004,  the  Horsemen 
had  arrested  55  suspects— more  than 
30  of  them  on  racketeering  charges— 
and  seized  S33  million  in  bad  medicine 
and  almost  S3  million  in  cash.  Sixteen  sus- 
pects had  agreed  to  cooperate,  most  plead- 
ing guilty  to  an  array  of  charges. 

The  efforts  of  the  Horsemen  led  to  the 
passage  of  Florida's  2003  Prescription  Drug 


Yet  without  an  overhaul  of  na 
laws,  bad  medicine  still  pours  int 
nation's  distribution  system,  and  no  <; 
any  closer  to  knowing  where  it  has 
The  F.D.A.  made  clear,  in  a  February 
task-force  report  on  domestic  countt 
ing,  that  it  would  not  impose  a  sol 
on  the  powerful  wholesalers.  Instea 
agency  is  encouraging  the  use  of  pr< 
ing  technology  that  is  still  being  d 
oped:  bar  coding  and  radio-frequ 
identification  that  can  help  track  a  d 
origin  electronically.  The  agency  he 
so  emphasized  the  need  to  reduci 
"regulatory  burdens"  for  "stakeholde 
which  include  the  middlemen.  Th 
tion's  drug  supply  still  runs  in  part  o 
honor  system. 


Carlow  asked  Venema  what  his  wife  was  being  charged  witl: 

"Racketeering.  Her  bond  is  $1.15  million." 


asked.  "You're  not  going  to  be  here  that 
long,"  one  of  the  officers  responded. 

By  noon,  12  of  the  18  indicted  were  in 
custody.  Exhausted,  grubby,  exhilarated, 
the  Horsemen  went  home,  showered,  and 
put  on  suits  for  the  press  conference. 

Carlow  appeared  as  buoyant  as  ever  at 
his  bail  hearing,  on  July  28.  He  en- 
tered the  courtroom  in  a  jail-issue 
jumpsuit,  waving,  blowing  kisses,  and  giv- 
ing thumbs-ups  to  his  friends  packing  the 
courtroom. 

Candace,  however,  looked  haggard  and 
distraught.  Her  mood  visibly  deteriorated 
as  the  hearing  progressed.  As  all  three 
prosecution  witnesses  not  only  spoke  of 
Carlow's  alleged  pharmaceutical  misdeeds 
but  also  detailed  his  extramarital  affairs, 
Carlow  turned  to  his  wife  and  mouthed, 
"Are  you  O.K.?"  His  secretary  and  his 
banker  both  testified  that  they  had  slept 
with  him.  Steven  Ivester  testified  that  Car- 
low  had  seduced  his  girlfriend.  "I  can  hon- 
estly say  we  beat  out  The  Jerry  Springer 
Show,"  John  Petri  later  observed. 

The  judge  ultimately  reduced  Carlow's 
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Protection  Act,  which  im- 
posed heavy  new  restric- 
tions on  drug  wholesalers, 
required  criminal-background 
checks  for  those  seeking 
licenses,  and  created  seri- 
ous criminal  penalties  for  trafficking  in 
adulterated  drugs. 

In  the  wake  of  the  state's  reforms,  the 
number  of  licensed  drug  wholesalers  in 
Florida  dropped  by  almost  half.  And  Op- 
eration Stone  Cold  expanded  its  reach, 
working  to  break  up  a  ring  making  at  least 
S50  million  a  year  selling  painkillers  over 
the  Internet,  and  another  that  had  submit- 
ted more  than  $70C  million  in  fraudu- 
lent claims  for  prosthetic  limbs. 

Across  the  country,  the  F.B.I.,  the 
F.D.A.,  and  state  investigators  continue  to 
probe  illicit  diversion  and  counterfeiting 
networks.  Even  Marty  Bradley,  whose  call 
to  Cesar  Arias  sparked  Operation  Stone 
Cold,  did  not  escape  the  increased  scruti- 
ny. On  March  23,  he  and  seven  associates 
were  indicted  in  Georgia  on  charges  includ- 
ing racketeering  and  money-laundering. 
Bradley  vowed  to  fight  the  charges. 


Meanwhile,  the  ca 
against  the  Horseme 
biggest  targets  are  pU 
ding  through  the  lej 
system.  Michael  Carl 
pleaded  not  guilty  to 
20  charges,  but  he  has  been  abandoned 
confidants  and  former  associates,  who  ; 
lining  up  to  testify  for  the  state.  Carlow 
mains  in  jail  in  Fort  Lauderdale,  awaiti 
trial  later  this  year.  His  wife,  Candace,  fil 
for  bankruptcy  in  August  2004  and  is  al 
awaiting  trial.  The  Windmill  Ranch  ma 
sion  fell  into  disrepair  and  was  sold  in  fo 
closure  in  February  2005. 

The  Horsemen  have  remained  as  cob 
sive  as  ever,  through  good  and  bad.  In  k 
2004  the  five  men  and  their  wives  head 
to  Amelia  Island,  off  Florida's  northea 
coast,  for  a  long  weekend.  They  stayed  t 
the  ocean,  rode  horses  along  the  beac 
and  at  night  had  a  cookout,  spreading  I 
tarp  across  the  sand.  Though  they  knel 
they  had  exposed  only  a  sliver  of  a  systetl 
ic  problem,  they  viewed  the  case  and  tkj 
resulting  friendships  as  the  true  bonus  il 
a  lifetime.  □ 
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7       anify  Fair  has  already  written  the  book  on  Academy  Awards  . 
/         ties,  but  even  Oscar  Night  is  going  to  need  an  update  after 
/  year's  blowout  at  Mortons,  in  West  Hollywood.  It  began  . 

/  a  seated  dinner  and  ceremony  screening  for  150  invited  gue 

/  including  Betsy  Bloomingdale,  George  Lucas,  Larry  Da- 

k      /  Anjelica  Huston,  Barry  Diller  and  Diane  von  Furstenberg,  ; 

/  Ronald  Perelman  and  Ellen  Barkin.  Among  those  enjoy 

/  banner  years  were  Tom  Freston,  Super  Bowhwinning  quarterb. 

Tom  Brady,  and  Sir  Howard  Stringer,  the  new  head  of  Sor 
which  set  up  a  Blu-ray  Disc-equipped  Qualia  LCD  TV  near 
cigar  bar,  where  diners  employed  their  complimentary  Dunhill  silver  lighters   After 
broadcast  wrapped,  new  waves  of  A-listers  began  streaming  in.  Amid  the  throne- 
paparazzi,  a  VanityFair.com  Webcam  filmed  the  arrivals  on  the  red  carpet,  bi 
the  tent  even  the  movie  stars  were  swiveling  their  necks  like  spotted  owls.  Mike 
and  Meg  Ryan  lined  up  to  greet  reality-TV  personality  Donald  Trump  and  his  f. 
bride,  Melania  Knauss,  while  R&B  sensation  Usher  introduced  himself  to  Spike  Lee 
the  other  end  of  Lee's  bench,  Dominick  Dunne  thumbed  through  the  early  edition 
the  next  day's  New  Yorlc  Post,  which  featured  an  erroneous  report  of  a  best-pic 
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ry  for  The  Aviator.  (No  word  on  dinner  guest  and  Posf  owner  Rupert  Murdoc 
„on  to  that  snafu.)  Awards  host  Chris  Rock  soon  arrived  to  cla.m  a  few  pats  a.. 
,ack  but  the  biggest  entrances  were  those  of  best  actress  Hilary  Swank  and  best 
orting  actress  Cate  Blanchett.  Best-picture-winning  producer  Albert  S  Ruddy,  top 
writers  Alexander  Payne  (Sideways)  and  Charlie  Kaufman  [Eternal  Sunshme  of 
iporless  Mind),  and  nominees  Natalie  Portman,  Annette  Bening,  and  Cl.ve  Owen 
stopped  traffic.  For  some,  the  party  was  a  family  affair.  Nominee  Virginia  Mad- 
lung  out  with  her  big  brother,  Kill  Bill  star  Michael  Madsen,  while  Bob  and  Harvey 
nstein  savored  their  last  dance  with  Miramax.  Jake  and  Maggie  Gyllenhaal 
>ed  together  and  Jake's  former  flame  Kirsten  Dunst  was  escorted  by  her  brother 
stian  Orlando  Jones,  Rashida  Jones,  and  Star  Jones  were  there,  too,  but  they  re 
really  related  Paris  and  Nicky  Hilton  swanned  in  after  midnight  and  beelined  to 
corner  banquette  where  VF.'s  Lisa  Robinson  had  corralled  Jay-Z  and  Beyonce 
y  J  Blige  Gwen  Stefani,  Beck,  and  Fran  Lebowitz.  As  Tom  Cruise,  who  d  zoomed 
o  the  back  door  on  a  motorcycle,  shared  a  wistful  moment  with  Penelope  Cruz 
rby  Paris  and  Jessica  Simpson  set  aside  their  Sidekick-related  differences  and 
lissed  suggesting  that,  for  one  night  at  least,  peace  and  harmony  prevailed  in 
j  -MICHAEL  HOGAN 
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HOMECOMING 
DREAM 

Kenneth  Fisher  one 
his  mother,  Antoine 
photographed  on 
February  18,  2005 
two  weeks  before  h 
deployment  to  Iraq 
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Absent  Hearts 


When  a  third  of  the  students  have  parents  in  the  military,  even  football 

games  at  Fountain-Fort  Carson  High  School  are  played  in  Iraq's  shadow.  For  this 

small  Colorado  town,  the  war  is  not  a  political  issue  but  a  series  of  missed 

T  graduations,  missed  birthdays,  and  lonely  nights 

|  By  Buzz  Bissinger 


he  Department  of  Defense  has  identified  1,107 
American  service  members  who  hare  died  since  the 
start  of  the  Iraq  war.  It  confirmed  the  death  of  the 
following  American  yesterday:  BATTLES,  Michael  Sr.. 
38;  SgL,  Army;  San  Antonio;  1st  Cavalry  Division. 

The  New  York  Times.  October  31.  2004. 


As  Charlie  Paddock  stood  on  the  field  in  the  clear  Colorado  night 
in  late  October  and  saw  all  those  people  standing,  the  feelings  that 
overwhelmed  him  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  football  game  he 
was  about  to  play. 

His  team,  the  Fountain-Fort  Carson  High  School  Trojans,  was 
minutes  away  from  the  starting  kickoff  oi  its  last  home  game  of 
2004,  against  the  Cheyenne  Mountain  High  School  Indians.  This 


season,  a  classic  one  of  rebuilding,  the  Trojans  had  lurched  along 
to  a  record  of  two  and  six.  and  had  no  shot  at  the  playoffs.  The 
team  was  young,  and  its  greenness  showed  itself  in  the  typical 
w;<\s:  too  many  penalties,  so  much  trouble  early  in  the  season  get- 
ting into  the  end  zone  that  it  had  begun  to  feel  like  some  sort  of 
tw  ilight  zone. 

As  a  senior,  Charlie  knew  the  Cheyenne  Mountain  game  would 
be  the  last  home  game  of  his  high-school  career.  That  created  plen- 
ty of  incentive,  as  did  the  competition.  They  were  known  as  the 
silver-spoon  guys,  and  Fountain-Fort  Carson  had  always  been  the 
blue-collar  ones. 

But  none  of  that  really  mattered  in  the  moments  before  game 
time,  when  the  school's  principal.  Jim  Calhoun,  had  asked  every- 
one in  the  stands  with  ties  to  the  military  to  rise.  Nearly  half  of 
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the  roughly  2,000  people  stood  up.  Given  that  Fountain-Fort 
Carson  High  School  served  families  from  both  the  town  of  Foun- 
tain and  the  sprawling  army  post  of  Fort  Carson,  to  the  west, 
where  roughly  16,000  soldiers  were  stationed,  there  was  nothing 
surprising  in  that;  about  35  percent  of  the  1,237  students  had  a 
parent  in  the  active  military.  But  as  Charlie  looked  up  into  the 
stands  and  saw  all  those  faces  filled  with  a  mixture  of  pride  and 
solemnity  in  the  midst  of  a  war  with  no  clear  end,  the  sheer  vol- 
ume moved  him  in  a  way  he  had  never  quite  felt  before. 

Charlie  and  his  Trojan  teammates  had  knelt  in  the  middle  of 
the  field  when  those  in  the  stands  had  been  asked  to  rise.  So  had 
the  Cheyenne  Mountain  Indians.  But  now  Calhoun  asked  those 
players  who  had  a  parent  in  the  military  to  stand.  Charlie  wasn't 
among  them;  his  father  and  stepmother  were  teachers  in  the  Foun- 


ican.  with  its  Wal-Mart  at  one  end  of  Santa  Fe  Avenue  and  Loa 
Jug  convenience  store  at  the  other,  its  curlicues  of  new  hous^ 
developments  spread  out  below  the  Rockies,  and  its  Main  Stre 
with  a  video  store  and  a  nail  parlor  and  a  shiny  new  city  hall.  It 
so  quintessentially  American,  in  fact,  that  on  the  eve  of  the 
lennium  The  New  York  Times  Magazine,  after  an  exhaustive  st 
of  thousands  of  communities,  had  chosen  Fountain  as  the  to\| 
more  representative  of  American  life  than  any  other  in  the  count] 
Tha.t  was  before  September  11,  before  America  had  gone  to  v>\ 
In  2003,  Charlie  had  watched  defensive  end  Jerry  McWilliar 
move  in  with  the  family  of  a  teammate  when  his  mother,  Karj 
Larsen,  was  sent  to  Iraq  for  a  year.  He  knew  about  offensil 
tackle  and  defensive  end  Cory  York,  who  had  not  just  one  p;| 
ent  overseas  during  the  2003  season  but  two— his  stepfather. 


About  35  percent  of  the  1,237  students  at  Fountain-Fort 
Carson  High  School  have  a  parent  in  the  active  military. 


tain  school  system.  But  about  a  dozen  teammates  stood  up.  Dur- 
ing the  summer,  word  had  spread  that  there  would  be  a  new 
round  of  deployments  to  Iraq  and  the  Middle  East  from  Fort  Car- 
son over  the  coming  months,  close  to  7,000  by  the  time  it  was 
through.  Not  all  of  those  who  stood  had  a  parent  who  would  be 
shipping  out  to  Iraq  in  the  newest  round.  But  some  of  them  did. 
Brodie  Pigott,  a  junior  who  played  defensive  end,  was  one  of 
them;  his  father.  Donald,  a  sergeant  first  class  in  the  army,  was 
scheduled  to  leave  after  the  season  ended.  Junior  offensive  guard 
Mike  Pritts,  who  had  played  all  season  with  a  sore  shoulder, 
was  another;  his  dad,  Mike,  a  master  sergeant  in  special  oper- 
ations, would  be  shipping  out  as  well.  So  would  Antoinette  Fish- 
er, the  single  mother  of  special-teams  player  Kenneth  Fisher. 


This  wasn't  the  first  time  Char- 
lie Paddock  had  felt  the  im- 
pact of  the  war  on  his  home- 
town. On  the  surface,  Fountain,  with 
a  population  of  roughly  20,000, 
about  15  miles  south  of  Colorado 
Springs,  was  quintessentially  Amer- 
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YOUTH 

Left,  senior  Charlie 
Paddock  in  the 
Trojans'  locker  room; 
above,  the  front  of 
Fountain-Fort 
Carson  High  School. 


Baghdad  training  rookie  soldiers  in  survival  in  the  field,  and  hj 
mother,  in  Kuwait  doing  weapons  inventory.  He  knew  that  oi 
side  the  tight  realm  of  the  Trojans  there  were  other  kids  at  his  hig 
school  in  similar  situations.  Like  junior  Genevieve  Hammerk 
Clark,  whose  grandparents  had  sold  their  home  in  Oregor 
bought  a  town  house  in  Fountain,  and  moved  a  thousand  mile 
to  take  care  of  Genevieve  and  her  younger  sister  when  thei 
mother,  Jillian  Hammerle,  shipped  out  in  March  for  at  least 
year.  Like  junior  Charmaine  Locklin,  racked  with  guilt  over  he 
wish  that  anyone  besides  her  father,  Joel  Kempf,  who  would  b< 
doing  his  second  tour— anyone— would  go  in  his  place.  Hadn" 
he  already  done  his  time?  And  why  was  it  that  the  minute  the 
had  gotten  used  to  each  other  again  he  was  leaving?  While  she  wa 
proud  of  her  father  for  his  service  to  hi 
country  and  respected  President  Bus! 
for  the  simple  reason  that  he  was  th 
president,  she  wished  that  she  couk 
speak  to  Bush,  let  him  know  the  sadnes 
and  fear  she  was  feeling,  let  him  see  hen 
tears.  "He's  the  one  who  is  responsible 
for  the  hurt  I  have,  the  hurt  my  family  has.: 
the  hurt  my  friends  have,  and  the  best  he 
can  say  is  that  he's  mourning  for  our  sol- 
diers, too.  He'll  never  feel  what  we  feel.'' 
The  war  in  Iraq  had  become  a  fact 
of  life  at  Fountain-Fort  Carson  High 
School,  another  kind  of  American  re- 
ality—beyond the  war  of  words,  beyond 
the  rhetoric  of  for  it  or  against  it,  red 
state  versus  blue  state.  It  was  hardly  new  to  Charlie  Paddock.  But 
still,  there  was  something  about  that  moment  in  Guy  R.  Barick- 
man  Stadium  that  just  got  to  him.  Maybe  it  was  all  those  peo- 
ple standing  in  the  bleachers  paying  tribute  to  honor  and  duty 
to  country,  not  simply  with  lip  service  but  thinking  of  their  po- 
tential sacrifice.  Maybe  it  was  the  night  itself,  so  breezy  and 
beautiful  in  this  valley  of  southern  Colorado— mostly  sod  and 
alfalfa  fields  before  the  growth  spurt  that  started  in  the  late  80s 
turned  Fountain  into  a  bedroom  community  for  the  army  post 
and  Colorado  Springs.  Maybe  it  was  the  way  the  American  flag, 
brought  across  the  middle  of  the  field  by  the  color  guard,  flapped 
in  the  wind.  Maybe  it  was  the  way  his  teammates  lifted  their 
helmets  high  when  the  words  "'land  of  the  free"  were  sung  during 
the  national  anthem.  This  was  a  place,  conservative  and  patriotic 
and  steadfast  in  its  support  of  the  president,  where  the  national  an- 
them was  always  sung  with  particular  gravity.  But  there  was  some- 
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thing  else  that  gnawed  at  Charlie  Paddock  that  late-October  night, 
the  thing  that  would  haunt  him  and  stay  with  him  long  after  the 
Cheyenne  Mountain  game  came  and  went  in  a  season  of  sports 
unlike  virtually  any  other  in  America,  with  stakes  so  high  that  the 
winning  and  losing  seemed  almost  irrelevant:  Which  of  these  kids' 
parents  isn't  going  to  come  home? 

The  Department  of  Defense  has  identified  935  American 
service  members  who  have  died  since  the  start  of  the  Iraq 
war.  It  confirmed  the  deaths  of  the  following  Americans 
yesterday:  FUNKE,  Kane  M.,  20,  Lance  Cpi,  Marines;  Vancouver, 
Wash;  First  Marine  Division.  MORRISON,  Nicholas  B.,  23,  Lance  Cpl, 
Marines;  Carlisle,  Pa.;  Second  Marine  Division,  santoriello, 
Neil  Anthony,  24,  1st  Ll,  Army;  Verona,  Pa.;  First  Infantry  Division. 
—The  New  York  Times,  August  16,  2004. 

When  football  practice  began  at  Fountam-Fort  Carson  High 
School  in  mid-August,  it  was  obvious  to  head  coach  Mitch  John- 
son that  the  team  was  going  to  have  its  share  of  growing  pains 
this  season.  The  2003  team  had  made  it  to  the  quarterfinals  of 
the  state  playoffs,  but  only  two  players  with  any  sustained  playing 
experience  were  returning.  He  knew  he  had  big  holes  to  fill  with 
the  departure  of  linemen  Jerry  McWilliams  and  Cory  York, 
wide  receiver  Jerod  Ermel,  and  quarterback  Ryan  Walker.  But  he 
also  knew  he  had  other  things  to  deal  with,  things  far  more  im- 
portant than  how  to  defend  against  such  upcoming  opponents  as 
Rampart  and  Widefield.  The  year  before,  he  had  let  Cory  York 
leave  practice  whenever  he  got  a  satellite  call  from  his  mother  or 
stepfather.  He  had  watched  the  mood  of  Jerry  McWilliams  flue- 
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itch  Johnson  had  been  the  head  football  coach  of  tl 
Fountain-Fort  Carson  Trojans  since  1986,  but  his  primj 
ry  job  at  the  school  was  dean  of  students.  With  his  velvet! 
Burl  Ives  voice  and  his  omnipresent  bullhorn,  exhorting  "Here 
go,  people,  let's  go!"  as  he  prodded  kids  to  get  to  class  on  timl 
he  was  the  institutional  memory  of  the  school,  the  embodiment  i 
what  it  stood  for.  It  was  Johnson  who  broke  up  the  occasion| 
fight  in  the  school  cafeteria  with  a  little  sigh  of  "Here  we  go." 
was  Johnson  who  used  his  body  as  a  shield  to  keep  the  line  in  ol 
der  during  lunch.  It  was  Johnson  who  hugged  kids,  and  suppor 
ed  them,  and  disciplined  them,  and  always  seemed  to  love  then  I 
even  on  afternoons  when  he  looked  bleary-eyed  and  exhausk  ] 
and  admitted  that  "they  won  the  war." 

The  school,  up  Jimmy  Camp  Road  past  a  horse  farm  on  one  sic 
and  a  rusted  cattle  pen  on  the  other,  looks  a  little  like  a  spaceship.  I 
curved  sheet  of  glass  in  the  cafeteria  shows  off  a  stunning  view  c 
Pikes  Peak  and  the  front  range  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  It  cost  $3 
million  to  build— no  expense  was  spared.  To  a  certain  degree  th 
school  is  a  refuge,  a  place  so  physically  beautiful  that  kids  actuall 
like  going  there.  But  it  has  always  had  something  of  a  revolving  doo 
with  new  kids  of  military  families  freshly  assigned  to  Fort  Carso 
suddenly  in,  old  kids  of  transferred  military  families  suddenly  out 
The  school  had  weathered  the  deployments  of  Desert  Storn 
and  of  peacekeeping  missions  in  Kosovo  and  Kuwait  and  Korea 
But  the  emotional  rhythms  of  the  school  changed  forever  whe 
the  second  tower  of  the  World  Trade  Center  was  hit  on  Septem 
ber  11.  Before  then,  when  only  the  first  tower  had  been  hit,  then 
was  still  the  vain  prayer  that  what  had  happened  was  some  terri 
ble  accident.  But  the  hit  to  the  second  tower  made  it  clear  tha 


The  schools  principal  asked  everyone  in  the  stands 
with  ties  to  the  military  to  rise.  Nearly  half  stood  up. 


tuate  with  the  volume  of  e-mails  from  his  mother,  as  he  spent  part 
of  his  junior  and  senior  years  shuttling  between  families  who  had 
offered  to  care  for  him  while  his  mom  was  in  Iraq.  The  e-mails 
were  precious,  but  far  from  adequate— they  conveyed  pain  and 
love,  and  the  frustration  of  being  a  parent  when,  for  a  year  at 
least,  you  could  not  possibly  be  a  parent,  no  matter  how  many 
words  you  typed  into  Yahoo.  They  conveyed  her  guilt  about  not 
being  there  when  he  applied  for  college  football  scholarships, 
her  gentle  admonition  to  send  his  grandparents  a  thank-you  note 
and  to  make  sure  to  order  a  five-by-seven  graduation  picture  for 
them,  her  plea  for  a  "better  relationship  and  Don't  use  profanity 
with  me,"  followed  by  this: 

Please  write  me  soon  I  miss  you  very  very  much  and  I  just  am  lonely 
without  you  guys.  Another  sucky  Christmas  and  I  don't  get  to  come 
home  yet.  Please  let  me  know  what  is  going  on  . . . 

Love  you  forever  and  always 

mom 

The  situation  for  the  team  in  2004  was  slightly  different.  No 
player  had  a  parent  currently  deployed  overseas.  But  three  had 
a  parent  who  would  be  going  to  Iraq  once  the  season  was  over, 
and  so  the  war  refused  to  relent  in  this  American  place  with  its 
S4-a-plate  fire-department  BBQ  Ranch  Supper  &  Dance  and  its 
Harvest  Moon  Dance  and  its  Labor  Day  salute  to  the  "Grand 
Old  Flag."  Besides  Brodie  Pigott  and  Mike  Pritts  and  Kenneth 
Fisher,  there  were  other  players  affected,  though  in  different  ways; 
defensive  back  Andre  Faulkner's  mom  had  been  assigned  to  train- 
ing in  Louisiana,  which  meant  that  the  only  way  for  Andre  to  stay 
in  school  in  Fountain  was  to  move  in  with  a  local  couple,  both 
of  whom  worked  in  the  district. 


this  was  no  accident,  that  it  was  a  terrorist  attack,  and  that  retal- 
iation was  inevitable.  The  school  was  locked  down  that  day  anc 
Fort  Carson  was  on  high-security  alert.  Chaos  ruled  as  Johnson 
and  other  administrators  tried  to  figure  out  how  to  get  the  students, 
hundreds  of  whom  lived  on  the  army  post.  home.  America  would 
be  going  to  war,  which  would  mean  the  deployment  overseas  of 
soldiers  from  Fort  Carson,  which  Johnson  knew  would  have  a 
profound  effect  on  his  high  school. 

When  the  news  of  the  latest  round  of  deployments  hit  Fort  Car- 
son, Johnson  estimated  that  as  many  as  400  students,  a  third  of 
the  student  population,  could  be  affected.  As  far  as  the  school  ad- 
ministrators knew,  no  parent  of  any  student  had  been  a  casualty 
of  the  war,  and  there  was  great  relief  in  that.  But  the  possibility  of 
death  haunted  every  hallway.  When  school  counselors  met  with 
a  student  whose  grades  had  started  to  slip,  or  who  had  thrown  a 
punch  at  another  student,  or  who  had  snapped  at  a  teacher  in' 
class,  one  of  the  questions  they  now  asked  was  whether  the  student  i 
had  a  parent  who  was  in  Iraq  or  about  to  be  deployed. 

"You  see  some  really  hurting  babies,"  said  counselor  Lonnetta 
Wade-White— hard-as-steel  students  breaking  into  tears  once  the 
protective  coatings  were  peeled  and  Wade-White  discovered  they 
did  have  a  parent  in  Iraq.  Students  questioned  the  relevance  of 
grades  when  all  they  could  think  about  was  the  possibility  of  a 
parent  dying,  the  injustice  of  the  military  re-deploying  a  parent 
who  had  already  served  in  Iraq.  "When  parents  are  going  back 
for  a  second  time,  it  doesn't  seem  fair."  said  Wade-White,  whose 
husband  had  been  career  military  in  the  air  force.  "But  telling  a 
kid  that  doesn't  help  him  get  the  reality  of  the  situation." 

And  that's  why  Johnson,  when  he  thought  of  the  students  at 
his  school— what  so  many  had  gone  through  and  what  so  many 
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ere  about  to  go  through— said  of  them, 
They  just  don't  live  in  a  dreamworld  here, 
"hey  deal  with  a  lot  of  things  that  a  lot 
pf  American  youths  don't  deal  with." 

The  Department  of  Defense  has 
identified  976  American  service 
members  who  have  died  since  the 
tart  of  the  Iraq  war.  It  confirmed 
he  deaths  of  the  following  Americans 
esterday:  aldrich,  Nickalous  N,  21, 
'.ance  Cpl,  Marines;  Austin,  Tex.;  First  Marine  Division. 
iNDERSON,  Carl  L.  Jr.,  21,  Airman  First  Class,  Air  Force;  Georgetown, 
S.C.;  Third  Logistics  Readiness  Squadron,  holleyman,  Aaron  N, 
26,  Staff  Sgt.,  Army;  Glasgow,  Mont.;  First  Battalion,  Fifth  Special 
Forces  Group.  LOPEZ,  Edgar  E„  27,  Sgt.,  Marines;  Los  Angeles;  24th 
Marine  Expeditionary  Unit,  Second  Expeditionary  Force. 
skinner,  Nicholas  M,  20,  Pfc,  Marines;  Davenport,  Iowa;  11th 
Marine  Expeditionary  Unit,  First  Expeditionary  Force. 

—The  New  York  Times,  September  1,  2004. 


in  Roseburg,  Oregon;  Meadows  Elementary,  in  Fort  Hood, 
Texas;  Park  Glen  Elementary,  in  Fort  Worth,  Texas;  Wiirz- 
burg  Elementary,  in  Wuerzburg,  Germany;  Jackson  Elemen- 
tary, in  Fort  Campbell,  Kentucky;  Mahaffey  Middle  School, 
in  Fort  Campbell,  Kentucky;  Stevenson  High  School,  in 
Livonia,  Michigan;  Roseburg  High  School,  back  in  Oregon; 
and  now  Fountain-Fort  Carson. 

Kenneth  had  spent  9th  grade  and  part  of  10th  at  Fort 
Benning,  in  Columbus,  Georgia.  Then  he  moved  to  Shreve- 
port,  Louisiana,  to  live  with  his  grandparents  when  his 
mother  was  assigned  to  duty  in  Korea.  When  she  came 
back,  in  June  of  2004,  she  had  yet  another  new  assign- 
ment—to Fort  Carson.  Kenneth  didn't 
want  to  move  a  third  time,  in  his  se- 
nior year,  to  a  school  where  he  didn't 
know  a  soul.  What's  more,  he  had  got- 
ten used  to  life  in  his  mother's  absence 
during  her  year  in  Korea— the  full  use 
of  her  Montero  Sport,  nobody  hover- 
ing over  him  and  questioning  how  he 
spent  the  money  he  made  at  the  Foot 
Action. 

A  parent's  return  from  assignment 
overseas  was  a  little  bit  like  a  parachute 
drop  into  unknown  territory.  Kenneth 
and  his  mother  had  clashed  at  first, 
she  wanting  him  to  obey  her  rules  now 
that  she  was  back,  and  he  telling  her 
that  in  her  absence  he  had  been  forced 
to  grow  up  and  be  independent.  "You 
haven't  been  here.  You're  trying  to 
come  back  and  make  me  change  the 
way  Eve  been  doing  stuff  for  a  year," 
he  told  her.  "Em  not  the  same  person 
you  left  behind.  I'm  not  a  little  kid  any- 
more." When  they  drove  from  Shreveport  to  Colorado,  the  trip 
was  almost  unbearable.  He  was  upset  and  made  no  effort  to  hide 
it,  his  stance  clear  and  firm:  I  can't  believe  you  pulled  me  out  of 
school  again. 

But  the  bond  of  mother  and  son  had  since  been  reforged, 
moving  their  relationship  beyond  the  questions  of  curfew  and  mon- 
ey. (Like  the  time  he  bought  a  pink  Yankees  hat  for  $25  and  she 
insisted  that  he  take  it  back  because  it  was  a  waste  of  money  and 
he  said  he  didn't  want  to  take  it  back,  even  if  it  was  a  waste  of  mon- 


^hen  the  news  of  the  latest  deployments  hit  Fort  Carson, 
he  coach  estimated  that  400  students  could  be  affected. 


When  Kenneth  Fisher  arrived  at  Fountain-Fort  Carson  High 
School  at  the  beginning  of  the  2004  school  year,  he  hadn't  played 
Football  before.  Johnson,  ever  cognizant  that  a  football  player  here 
today  could  be  gone  tomorrow,  given  that  as  many  as  35  percent 
of  the  students  were  new  each  year,  noticed  that  he  had  size  and 
a  nice  frame,  and  immediately  invited  him  to  come  out  for  the 
team.  Kenneth  accepted  and  began  to  prepare  with  the  rest  of  the 
Irojans  for  the  September  3  season  opener,  against  Canon  City. 
Kenneth,  a  senior,  was  entering  his  third  high  school,  typ- 
ical of  the  itinerancy  that  defines  military  life.  Defensive  end 
Brodie  Pigott  had  lived  in  seven  different  places  before  his  father 
was  assigned  to  Fort  Carson— Germany,  Korea,  Kentucky,  Hawaii, 
South  Carolina,  Alaska,  and  Louisiana.  Genevieve  Hammerle- 
Clark  had  gone  to  13  different  schools  and  could  list  almost  all  of 
them— Fort  Kobbe  Elementary,  in  Panama;  Hucrest  Elementary, 


ey,  because  he  had  paid  for  it  out  of  his  own  pocket,  although  he 
also  had  to  confess  that  he  had  never  actually  worn  it.)  Even  in 
the  midst  of  their  re-adjustment,  however,  Kenneth  knew  that 
their  newfound  connection  would  be  temporary,  that  his  mother, 
a  staff  sergeant  specializing  in  aviation  operations,  would  be  de- 
ployed again,  this  time  to  Iraq. 

Antoinette  Fisher  had  already  missed  her  son's  12th,  15th, 
and  17th  birthdays.  She  had  missed  her  daughter  Joanna's 
first,  second,  sixth,  and  seventh  birthdays,  and  now  would 
miss  her  eighth  as  well.  Her  deployment,  at  the  beginning  of 
March  2005,  meant  she  might  miss  Kenneth's  high-school  grad- 
uation, a  possibility  that  brought  tears  to  her  eyes.  "Just  missing 
that  is  hard,"  she  said,  not  to  mention  missing  the  other  things 
in  Kenneth's  life  and  the  lives  of  her  other  three  children,  the  small 
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things  that  most  parents  take  for  granted— making  sure  that  the 
little  ones  had  their  hair  brushed  before  they  left  for  school;  tak- 
ing the  youngest,  Alex,  to  Boy  Scouts:  standing  in  the  bedroom 
doorway  and  watching  her  kids  sleep. 

Then  there  were  the  logistics  she  faced  as  a  40-year-old  single 
parent.  How  to  keep  the  routines  of  her  four  children  intact  while 
she  was  away.  How  to  do  the  best  she  could  do  when  there  was 
no  best  way.  She  knew  she  could  not  keep  them  together  during 
her  one-year  absence,  so  she  would  be  sending  her  two  youngest 
children  to  Shreveport  to  live  with  her  mom.  As  for  Kenneth,  she 
had  decided  that  at  the  age  of  18  he  would  become  the  head  of 
the  household  for  several  months,  remaining  in  the  town  house 
at  Fort  Carson  until  the  end  of  the  school  year  and  taking  care  of 
his  15-year-old  sister,  Jocelyn.  At  least  that  way  he  wouldn't  have 
to  move  to  his  fourth  high  school  in  the  middle  of  his  senior  year. 


The  Department  of  Defense  has  identified  1,003  America^ 
service  members  who  have  died  since  the  start  of  the  Ira\ 
war.  It  confirmed  the  deaths  of  the  following  Americans 
yesterday:  AVE/ROS,  Yoe  M.,  20,  Specialist,  Army;  Newark;  Firs\ 
Armored  Division.  BOURDON,  Elvis,  36,  Staff  Sgt.,  Army; 
Youngstown,  Ohio;  First  Cavalry  Division.  Faulkner,  James  D.\ 
23,  Sgt.,  Army;  First  Cavalry  Division.  McCAULET,  Ryan  M.,  2C 
Pfc,  Army;  Lewisville,  Tex.;  First  Cavalry  Division,  read, 
Brgndon  M.,  21,  Specialist,  Army;  Greeneville,  Tenn.;  125th 
Transportation  Company. 

—The  New  York  Times,  September  11,  2( 

Coach  Johnson  saw  in  Kenneth  Fisher  the  kind  of  player  vJ 
complements  any  football  team  regardless  of  experience  or  skil 
low-maintenance  and  undemanding.  He  tried  to  work  him  if 
special-team  situations,  but  Fisher  didn't  get  a  lot  of  play! 
time.  The  inexperience  of  the  team  meant  a  struggle  from 
very  beginning.  In  the  opener,  in  early  September,  a  7-0  loss| 
Canon  City,  the  Trojans  were  beset  by  six  illegal-motion  per 
ties  against  the  offense.  The  second  game,  the  Pikes  Peak  Ccl 
ference  opener,  against  Pine  Creek,  on  September  10,  resulted} 
another  loss,  10-0. 

As  he  reviewed  the  games  on  film,  Johnson  fretted  over 
fundamentals,  breakdowns  in  blocking  and  tackling,  not  to  mt 
tion  the  continued  epidemic  of  motion  penalties,  10  in  only  t\| 
games.  "We  must  have  a  great  week  of  fundamentals  if  we  expe 
to  win,"  wrote  Johnson  in  his  weekly  handout  to  players,  this  oi 
before  the  third  game  of  the  season,  against  Pueblo  East.  "Ead 
of  you  must  accept  the  responsibility  to  refine  your  skills  at  ead 

individual  position  then  mix  thej 
into  the  pot  called  T.E.A.M." 

But  even  in  the  early  gestatk 
of  the  season,  there  were  sonl 
positive  rumblings.  Andre  Faul  j 
ner.  who  like  Kenneth  Fisher  ha 
never  played  football  before,  hal 
the  makings  of  a  smart  and  quit! 
defensive  back.  He  was  a  goo  J 
basketball  player,  so  the  coachJ 
told  him  to  think  of  it  as  baske  j 
ball  on  grass.  Charlie  Paddock,  i  J 
spite  of  an  injury  that  had  caused 
him  to  miss  much  of  the  200.1 


"They  just  dont  live  in  a  dreamworld  here.  They  deal  with 
a  lot  of  things  that  a  lot  of  American  youths  dorit  deal  with." 


She  made  arrangements  for  Jocelyn's  father  to  regularly  check  in 
on  the  two  children.  And  there  were  friends  on  the  post  whom  she 
trusted  to  look  in  on  them. 

She  had  weighed  the  pros  and  cons  in  her  mind,  and  this  was 
the  best  she  could  do.  She  didn't  want  pity  for  that.  Nobody  had 
forced  her  to  join  the  army  full-time  seven  years  ago,  when  she 
signed  up  after  having  held  as  many  as  three  jobs  at  once.  The 
army  gave  her  family  financial  stability,  put  food  on  the  table. 

Kenneth  welcomed  the  challenge  <  >r  running  the  house  and 
caring  for  his  sister,  felt  ready  to  ris<  to  the  responsibility.  He 
listed  the  duties  that  would  become  his  mice  his  mother  went 
away:  "Take  care  of  the  home.  Take  care  of  the  bills.  Take  care 
of  myself.  Take  care  of  my  sister.  Make  re  there  is  food  in  the 
fridge.  Cut  the  grass.  Keep  the  whole  hoi  mi.  Stay  in  school. 

Manage  the  money. 

"I  guess  I  got  a  lot  on  my  plate."  he  concluded. 


season,  had  come  back  at  both  tight  end  and  outside  linebacker. 
Perhaps  the  nicest  surprise  on  the  team  had  been  at  the  defensive- 
end  spot,  where  Brodie  Pigott  ranked  second  on  the  team  in  tack- 
les and  assists  with  a  combined  nine  after  two  games. 

His  parents,  Donald  and  Cathy,  felt  not  only  pride  in  his 
success  but  also  relief,  since  Brodie  hadn't  been  sure 
he  even  wanted  to  play  football  after  a  rocky  year  on 
the  junior  varsity.  The  thought  mortified  his  parents,  given 
their  own  football  roots— Donald  had  been  a  high-school  foot- 
ball star  back  in  Tylertown,  Mississippi,  and  Cathy  had  been 
a  cheerleader  in  nearby  Brookhaven.  They  both  loved  foot- 
ball, lived  for  it.  When  it  became  clear  that  Brodie  was  seri- 
ous about  not  playing  in  2004,  Cathy  Pigott  rented  Remem- 
ber the  Titans  in  the  hopes  of  re-invigorating  him.  She  juiced 
up  the  volume  in  the  town  house  they  maintained  in  Fort 
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Carson.  "Look  at  that  hit!"  she  cried.  "Listen  to  that  sound!" 

Brodie  took  it  all  in.  "Mom,  you're  crazy." 

But  he  finally  did  relent  after  Coach  Johnson  spoke  to  him  and 
coaxed  him  back  into  it  with  his  arm-around-the-shoulder  pater- 
nalism. Brodie  wore  the  red-white-and-blue  uniform  of  the  Trojans 
once  again,  and  beautiful  as  the  sight  was  to  Donald  Pigott,  there 
was  also  something  bittersweet  about  it,  given  that  even  early  in 
the  season,  Donald,  a  sergeant  first  class  specializing  in  mainte- 
nance, had  begun  to  count  down  the  days  to  his  deployment. 

It  was  hard  to  believe  a  son  could  have  a  closer  relation- 
ship with  his  father.  They  shared  simpatico  silences  and  a  love 
of  the  outdoors.  When  Brodie  was  two  years  old,  Donald  cov- 
ered him  with  bug  repellent  and  took  him  fishing  for  seven 
hours  in  the  Toledo  Bend  Reservoir,  in  Louisiana.  When  Brodie 
was  a  young  teenager  and  the  family  was  stationed  in  Fairbanks, 
Alaska,  Donald  hoisted  the  boy  up  onto  his  shoulders  as  they 
hunted  moose  at  White  Mountain  in  50-below  temperatures. 
Brodie  Pigott  was  a  quiet  kid,  a  yes-sir-no-sir  kid.  At  5  feet  11 
he  was  small  for  a  defensive  end,  but  he  was  relentless.  Because 
he  didn't  say  much,  he  kept  largely  to  himself  what  he  felt  about 
his  father's  going  to  war. 

His  teammate  Mike  Pritts,  whose  father,  Mike,  36,  was  a  mas- 
ter sergeant  in  special  operations,  was  the  same  way.  "You  have 
to  pull  teeth  to  get  him  to  say  anything,"  his  mother,  Beth,  said  of 
him.  His  whole  persona  at  school,  from  the  black  T-shirts  to  the 
spiked  hair  to  the  don't-mess-with-me  sneer  in  the  cafeteria,  was 
one  of  imperviousness.  What  he  thought  about  his  father's  going 
didn't  percolate  to  the  outside,  and  he  didn't  want  to  think  about 
Iraq.  He  didn't  want  to  know  what  was  going  on,  so  to  the  extent 
that  he  could  he  avoided  news  coverage  about  it  and  created  his 
own  world  of  intense  distraction— his  art.  his  guitar,  wrestling 
during  the  winter  and  football  during  the  fall.  Despite  the  pain  in 
his  shoulder,  a  pain  so  severe  that  he  sometimes  just  collapsed 
on  the  field  after  a  hit,  he  came  into  his  own  on  the  offensive  line 
as  the  season  progressed.  Coach  Johnson  saw  him  mature  on  the 
football  field,  but  the  closer  his  father's  scheduled  deployment 


middle  of  October,  a  27-0  loss  to  Pueblo  Centennial,  and  n| 
the  last  home  game  of  the  season,  against  Cheyenne  Mount 

Donald  and  Cathy  Pigott  were  in  the  stands  that  nig 
watching  Brodie  play.  Beth  and  Mike  Pritts  were  there,  tc 
The  game  was  going  badly,  with  players  on  the  defense  yelli| 
at  one  another  after  a  blown  assignment  that  had  led  U 
touchdown.  The  Trojans  were  on  their  way  to  their  seventh 
feat  of  the  season  with  only  one  game  left,  heart  and  desire 
match  for  experience. 

But  Cathy  Pigott  thought  about  other  things  as  she  watched  tl 
game.  With  Donald  next  to  her,  their  time  together  slipping  awj 
she  felt  so  proud  of  him  for  what  he  was  about  to  do,  vainly  wis 
ing  she  could  go  with  him,  help  him  fight  his  war,  just  as  he  hJ 
helped  her  fight,  hers  several  years  earlier  when  she  lost  both  hi 
breasts  to  cancer  while  in  her  early  40s.  Like  Charlie  Paddock,  si 
looked  to  the  American  flag  that  night,  the  way  it  flapped  in  t  | 
wind,  and  as  she  watched  it  she  realized  "that  for  every  wave 
that  flag,  everybody  had  shed  a  tear"  to  keep  it  so  fierce  and  frej 

The  Department  of  Defense  has  identified  1,122  American 
service  members  who  have  died  since  the  start  of  the  Iraq\ 
war.  It  confirmed  the  deaths  of  the  following  Americans 
yesterday:  baro,  Jeremiah  A.,  21,  Cpl,  Marines;  Fresno,  Calif. ,H 
First  Marine  Division,  hvbbard,  Jared P.,  22,  Lance  Cpl,  Mahncs\ 
Clovis,  Calif;  First  Marine  Division. 

—The  New  York  Times,  November  6,  2004 

In  the  handout  he  had  worked  on  at  home  the  last  Sunday  of  Octc  I 
ber  and  distributed  to  the  players  that  week,  Mitch  Johnson  made  i| 
clear  there  was  a  way  to  salvage  the  season,  with  a  win  in  the  fina 
game,  against  Sand  Creek.  "Seniors  this  is  the  last  time  that  you 
play  H.S.  football.  Make  the  moment  last  by  a  hard  fought  wir 

against  the  Scorpions How  do  you  want  to  finish  the  season?'] 

With  1:22  left  in  the  first  period,  Charlie  Paddock  respondec 
to  his  coach's  challenge  by  catching  a  27-yard  TD  pass  from 
quarterback  Ben  Valdez.  The  try  for  two  points  failed,  making 


Something  else  gnawed  at  Charlie  Paddock  that  night 
Which  of  these  kids'  parents  isn't  going  to  come  home? 


date  got,  the  more  withdrawn  Mike  Pritts  became.  And  Johnson 
could  only  imagine  what  was  going  on  inside  the  mind  of  the  16- 
year-old,  "knowing  that  the  day  was  coming,  and  not  wanting  it 
to  come,  but  having  no  control  over  time." 

The  Department  of  Defense  has  identified  1,082  American 
service  members  who  have  died  since  the  start  of  the 
Iraq  war.  It  confirmed  the  deaths  of  the  following  Americans 
yesterday:  baker,  Ronald  W.,  34,  Specialist,  Army  National 
Guard;  Cabot,  Ark.;  39th  Support  Battalion,  regnier,  Jeremy  E, 
22,  Specialist,  Army;  Littleton,  N.H.;  First  Cavalry  Division. 

—The  New  York  Times,  October  16,  2004. 

After  losing  their  first  two  games,  the  Trojans  defeated  Pueblo 
East,  12-7.  Charlie  Paddock  caught  a  pass  for  15  yards  and  logged 
11  tackles  and  assists.  Andre  Faulkner  had  a  combined  7  tackles 
and  assists,  and  Brodie  Pigott  4,  to  raise  his  season  total  to  13. 
Mike  Pritts  did  a  nice  job  at  left  guard  and  Kenneth  Fisher  got  in 
a  little  playing  time.  Johnson  could  only  hope  that  a  corner  had 
been  turned,  but  the  schedule  was  getting  harder,  not  easier,  and 
the  Trojans  lost  their  next  three  games.  Their  record  dropped 
to  one  and  five.  Three  home  games  followed  after  that,  and  the 
results  so  far  were  mixed:  a  24-0  win  over  Widefield  in  the 


the  score  6-0.  In  the  second  quarter,  Sand  Creek  quarterback 
John  Olsen  connected  with  hotshot  wide  receiver  Tyler  Carson 
for  a  45-yard  score,  tying  the  game.  The  Scorpions  missed  their 
extra-point  try,  and  the  score  remained  6-6. 

The  Scorpions  and  the  Trojans  traded  the  ball  back  and  forth 
after  that.  Neither  team  was  able  to  sustain  much  of  anything, 
and  when  the  Trojans  got  the  ball  on  their  own  20-yard  line  with 
a  little  more  than  three  minutes  left  in  the  half,  the  odds  of  going 
80  yards  for  a  score  were  slim,  given  the  problems  the  offense 
had  all  season  getting  into  the  end  zone.  But  Travis  Cronin  went 
for  2  yards,  and  then  Valdez  scrambled  for  12  and  a  first  down, 
with  the  ball  on  their  own  34.  Brad  Birks  ran  for  4  yards,  and 
Ac'am  Lozano  for  11  for  another  first  down,  the  ball  now  just 
inside  the  50-yard  line.  With  the  clock  winding  down  to  less  than 
a  minute  and  the  Trojans  with  the  ball  on  the  Scorpion  40  after 
another  first  down,  Valdez  dropped  back  to  pass.  He  found  Nick 
Martinez  free.  Martinez  cradled  it  in  and  scored  with  26  seconds 
left.  This  time  the  try  for  two  points  was  good.  The  Trojans  went 
into  the  locker  room  with  a  14-6  lead. 

Their  lead  held  through  the  second  half,  giving  the  Trojans  their 
third  win  of  the  season.  It  held  because  of  the  play  of  Andre 
Faulkner,  who  intercepted  a  pass  at  a  crucial  moment  to  kill  a 
Scorpion  drive.  It  held  because  of  the  play  of  Mike  Pritts.  who,  in 
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l)me  rare  playing  time  on  defense,  was  all 

i/er  the  ball  and  had  four  tackles  and  as- 

ists.  It  held  because  of  the  play  of  Bro- 

ie  Pigott,  who  had  7  tackles  and  assists 

>r  a  total  of  60  on  the  season  and  was 

n  his  way  to  being  named  second-team 

U-conference. 
Mike  Pritts  and  Donald  Pigott  sat  next 
each  other  in  the  stands  that  night. 

hey  were  as  giddy  as  children  as  they 

matched  their  sons.  Beth  Pritts  could  see 

lem  living  through  their  boys,  as  fathers 

wariably  do.  There  was  no  better  way  to 
nd  the  season  than  with  a  win.  She  also 
new  the  thought  that  crossed  their  minds 
10  matter  how  much  joy  they  felt:  Who 
:nows  what's  going  to  be  happening  to 
ne  in  the  next  several  months?  As  for 
Cenneth  Fisher,  he  wasn't  going  to  lie 
ibout  it— he  was  frustrated  with  the  small 
imount  of  playing  time  he  had  gotten  during  the  season.  But 
lis  mother's  pride  in  seeing  her  son  in  his  first  football  uniform 
jefore  she  left  for  Iraq  was  immense,  and  Kenneth  knew  it  had 
)een  worth  it  to  stick  it  out. 
The  win  against  Sand  Creek  was  a  marvelous  endnote  for  the 


American  Canyon,  Calif.;  First 
Marine  Division. 

—The  New  York  Times, 
November  22,  2004. 

Mike  Pritts's  dad  was  the  first  to  leave. 
By  his  deployment  date,  toward  the 
end  of  November,  he  and  his  wife, 
Beth,  had  worked  out  much  of  the 
nitty-gritty  of  running  the  household: 
how  to  handle  the  money,  with  two 
carefully  typed  budgets  for  Beth  to 
follow,  since  by  her  own  admission 
she  wasn't  very  good  with  finances; 
which  bills  would  be  paid  online  and 
which  ones  would  be  automatic 
drafts;  what  to  do  with  Qwest  and 
Adelphia  and  Dodge  and  Toyota. 
The  day  before  Mike  Pritts  left,  both 
of  his  sons,  Mike  and  Dylan,  stayed 
home  from  school  so  they  could  be 
with  their  dad.  He  took  them  to  Hoot- 
ers over  in  the  Springs,  where  Dylan 
had  a  hamburger  and  his  brother  a 
steak  quesadilla. 


T 


he  next  morning,  November 
22,  Mike  and  his  wife,  Beth,  got 
up  at  about  three  and  had  cof- 
fee. Mike  got  dressed  in  his  uniform 
and  started  putting  gear  into  the  Toy- 
ota truck  he  would  drive  by  himself 
to  meet  his  company.  The  couple  had 
decided  it  would  be  easier  for  him  to 
drive  himself  and  have  Beth  pick  up 
the  truck  later.  There  was  little  use 
in  prolonging  what  was  already  so 
difficult.  He  walked  up  the  small 
flight  of  stairs  toward  his  sons'  bedrooms.  He  leaned  over  and 
kissed  Mike,  who  was  still  asleep.  He  went  into  Dylan's  room 
and  placed  a  note  on  his  desk  with  a  patch  attached  to  it  with  a  lit- 
tle pin.  A  bloody-mouthed  skull  was  in  the  middle  of  the  patch, 
and,  underneath,  it  read,  nous  defions,  French  for  "We  defy." 


He  matured  on  the  field,  but  the  closer  his  father  s 
deployment  date  got,  the  more  withdrawn  Mike  became. 


Irojans,  an  inexperienced  team  that  had  fought  and  persevered  and 
.eemed  on  its  way  to  something  even  better  in  the  season  of  2005. 
Brodie  Pigott  would  be  back.  Mike  Pritts  would  be  back.  So  would 
he  quarterback  Ben  Valdez  and  running  back  Adam  Lozano.  The 
lucleus  of  something  special  was  there,  and  maybe  their  team  could 
•ealistically  compete  for  the  Pikes  Peak  league  title,  but  underlying 
t  all  was  the  other  reality  for  the  Fountain-Fort  Carson  Trojans, 
he  one  that  would  be  there  for  as  long  as  America  was  at  war. 

The  Department  of  Defense  has  identified  1,217  American 
service  members  who  have  died  since  the  start  of 
the  Iraq  war.  It  confirmed  the  deaths  of  the  following 
Americans  yesterday:  hanks,  Michael  W.,  22,  Lance  Cpl, 
Marines;  Gregory,  Mich.;  First  Marine  Division.  Gavriel,  Dimitrios, 
29,  Lance  Cpl,  Marines;  New  York;  Second  Marine 
Division,  htst,  Phillip  G.,  19,  Lance  Cpl,  Marines; 


"I  want  you  to  keep  my  sniper  patch  for  me  while  I'm  gone," 
Mike  Pritts  wrote  in  the  note  to  his  younger  son.  "Hell,  you're  a 
better  shot  anyway." 

He  wanted  to  leave  as  quietly  as  he  could.  But  Dylan  had  set 
his  alarm  clock  to  make  sure  he  would  wake  up.  He  followed 
his  dad  downstairs  in  his  pajama  pants.  They  talked  for  a  little 
bit,  and  Mike  Pritts  reiterated  that  he  wanted  his  son  to  keep 
his  sniper  patch  for  him  until  he  got  home,  sometime  in  the 
summer.  That  would  have  him  back  home  in  Fountain  in  plenty 
of  time  to  see  his  older  son  play  another  season  of  football.  He 
told  Dylan  to  be  good  to  Mom,  and  Dylan  fought  to  be  manly 
about  it  all  in  the  way  his  brother  was  manly.  The  family  would 
be  able  to  communicate  with  their  father  by  e-mail  and  occasion- 
al phone  calls,  and  that  would  make  it  easier. 

His  dad  thought  Dylan  would  make  leaving  even  harder  than  it 
was.  But  Dylan  was  a  champ.  He  sat  beside  his  dad,  then  hugged 
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LETTER    FROM    COLORADO 


him.  He  went  back  to  his  bedroom  and 
waved  out  the  window.  Still,  Dylan  was 
only  13.  As  he  watched  his  dad  leave,  he 
couldn't  help  doing  what  he  didn't  want  to 
do  as  the  son  of  a  soldier.  He  cried. 

After  Mike  Pritts  arrived  overseas,  he 
contacted  Beth.  He  told  her  about  the 
flight,  how  there  had  been  a  group  of 
young  Marines  on  board.  They  were  nice 
enough,  he  said,  but  it  had  been  hard  to 
talk  with  them,  because  he  knew  where 
they  were  going  and  what  they  were  get- 
ting into.  A  phrase  had  come  to  mind  as 
he  looked  at  them,  and  it  bothered  him  so 
much  because  they  were  such  nice  kids, 
but  still  he  couldn't  get  it  out  of  his  head: 
Dead  man  walking.  It's  what  he  thought 
about  as  he  looked  at  the  Marines,  not 
much  older  than  his  own  son. 

The  Department  of  Defense  has 
identified  1,270  American  service 
members  who  have  died  since  the  start 
of  the  Iraq  war.  It  confirmed  the  deaths  of 
the  following  Americans  yesterday:  behnke, 
Joseph  O.,  45,  Cpl,  Army  National  Guard; 
Brooklyn;  First  Battalion,  258th  Field  Artillery. 
eggers,  Kyle  A.,  27,  Staff  Sgt.,  Army; 
Euless,  Tex.;  Second  Infantry  Division. 
—The  New  York  Times,  December  8,  2004. 

For  Donald  Pigott,  the  final  week  leading 
up  to  his  deployment  was  the  hardest  that 
he  had  ever  gone  through,  knowing  that 
he  would  be  leaving  his  family  behind.  "The 
main  thing  I  tried  to  accomplish  was  to 
never  leave  their  side,"  he  later  wrote  in  an 
e-mail.  "I  didn't  want  to  be  separated  any 
more  than  I  had  to." 

Shortly  before  Donald  left  Fort  Carson, 
his  wife,  Cathy,  wrote  him  a  letter  on  a  piece 
of  white  muslin,  saying  she  would  love  him 
forever,  and  Donald  attached  it  to  his  bullet- 
proof vest  with  black  duct  tape  so  it  would 
be  with  him  wherever  he  went  in  Iraq.  He 
wasn't  gung-ho  about  going,  and  it  wasn't 
just  his  wife  and  son  he  was  leaving,  but  also 
their  daughter,  Jessie,  who  was  at  a  junior 
college  in  Mississippi.  But  he  had  pride  in 
his  army  uniform  and  the  duty  that  went 
with  it.  "It's  not  that  he  wanted  to  go,"  said 
Cathy,  "but  he  did  not  like  the  question 
'Have  you  been  to  Iraq?'  Nobody  wants  to 
go  to  war,  nobody,  but  you  have  to  love  your 
country.  And  we  both  love  our  country." 

On  December  8,  Cathy  and  Donald 
awoke  at  two  a.m  in  their  three-bedroom 
house  at  Fort  Carson.  They  got  dressed 
and  walked  down  the  staircase,  past  the 
little  framed  embroidery  that  said,  home 

IS  WHERE  THE  ARMY  SENDS  YOU,  hang- 
ing on  the  white  wall.  They  went  past  the 
bookcase  that  held  the  family  pictures, 
Donald  as  a  high-school  football  player, 
Cathy  as  a  cheerleader.  Tracker,  their  be- 
loved yellow  Labrador,  got  up  from  his 


chair  in  the  family  room,  perhaps  sensing 
something  momentous. 

Donald  walked  into  his  son's  room, 
with  its  football  trophies  from  his  seasons 
with  the  Schofield  Buffaloes  and  the  Fort 
Wainwright  Cowboys  and  the  fishtank 
that  had  no  fish  and  the  little  plaques  of 
football  greats  Deion  Sanders  and  Barry 
Sanders  and  Brett  Favre.  He  kissed  his 
son  on  the  top  of  his  head,  and  his  son 
didn't  stir,  and  then  Cathy  and  Donald  got 
into  their  Sierra  truck  and  drove  a  short 
distance  to  a  parking  lot  off  Wetzel  Avenue 
flanked  by  a  series  of  low-slung  buildings. 
Cathy  noticed  the  lights  as  she  went  into 
the  parking  lot,  not  white  but  a  mix  of 
orange  and  yellow,  and  she  found  them  sur- 
real. She  saw  the  long,  orderly  line  of  duf- 
fel bags  that  seemed  to  stretch  forever. 
There  was  chaos— soldiers  preparing  for  the 
long  trip,  families  who  had  lived  on  the  post 
now  moving.  But  even  in  the  chaos  it  was 
so  very  quiet. 

Cathy  watched  a  soldier  run  across  the 
front  lawn  of  a  building  with  his  child,  and 
she  saw  many  young  soldiers  huddled  with 
young  wives  holding  babies  in  their  arms. 
She  hoped  that  her  husband's  deployment 
to  Iraq  would  be  his  last;  he  would  have 
his  20  years  in,  and  he  would  retire.  They 
had  done  their  time,  and  they  would  move 
to  Mississippi,  where  they  would  get  their 
own  house,  and  the  first  thing  Cathy  would 
do  would  be  to  stay  up  all  night  and  paint 
the  walls  every  color  she  could  think  of, 
since,  she  said,  she  was  not  allowed  to  paint 
the  walls  of  the  military  housing  where  she 
lived  any  color  other  than  white. 

The  military  life  was  different  now.  As 
long  as  there  was  a  war,  it  would  be  differ- 
ent, and  nobody  could  say  with  certainty 
when  this  war  would  end.  As  Cathy  watched 
the  young  soldiers  with  their  young  wives 
and  their  little  babies,  she  wondered  how 
many  times  this  scene  would  be  repeated 
if  those  families  decided  to  stay  in  the  army, 
dedicate  their  lives  to  it,  as  she  and  her  hus- 
band had  elected  to  do. 

Cathy  parked  and  sat  inside  the  Sierra 
truck  for  a  few  minutes.  She  could  have 
stayed  for  breakfast,  but  she  didn't  want 
her  husband  to  have  to  linger  anymore  in 
her  sadness.  She  told  him  she  would  love 
him  forever,  just  as  she  had  written  to  him 
on  the  white  muslin.  She  told  him  never 
to  let  his  guard  down,  and  she  kissed  him 
and  hugged  him  and  then  drove  back  home. 
When  she  saw  Brodie  later  on  that  morn- 
ing, she  mentioned  how  he  hadn't  awoken 
when  his  father  kissed  him  good-bye. 

"\bu  didn't  even  know  your  daddy  kissed 
you  on  your  head,"  she  said  to  him. 

But  Brodie  did  know,  his  silence  the  only 
way  he  could  handle  the  final  touch  of  his 
father  before  he  went  off  to  war. 

"Oh  yes  I  did,  Mama."  □ 
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Once  upon  a  time,  when  NJ 
York  City  lived  and  breathe 
there  was  a  man  marked  ll 
death,  just  like  us  all. 

His  name  was  Arnold  Rothstein,  and 
was  the  only  God  he  worshipped,  and 
was  a  great  and  wicked  man. 

November  25,  1928.  From  Lieutenai 
Francis  A.  Stainkamp,  Commandi\ 
Officer,  9th  Precinct,  to  Chief  Medk\ 
Examiner.  Subject:  Case  No.  6293,  Arno\ 
Rothstein: 

At  10:45  P.M.,  November  4,  1928,  Arnol 
Rothstein,  912  5th  Ave,  46  yrs,  was  shot,  root 
349,  Park  Central  Hotel,  200  West  56  Stree 

Apparently  had  been  engaged  in  card  gam 
with  others  in  room  349  on  3rd  floor  of  th 
Park  Central  Hotel,  when  an  unknown  ma 
shot  him  and  threw  revolver  out  of  the  \v 
dow  to  street.  Body  found  lying  near  stairs  i 
employees  entrance  to  hotel. . 

Was  attended  by  Dr.  McGovern  of  Cit 
Hospital  and  removed  to  Polyclinic  Hospita 
suffering  from  gunshot  wound  of  abdomen 

Mordecai  Manuel  Noah,  a  writer  anc 
civic  leader,  observed  in  1819  thai 
there  was  no  record  in  New  York  oj 
a  Jew  committing  murder.  When  was 
that  this  changed?  When  and  where  i- 
that  drop  of  blood  on  the  map  of  time  and 
place,  that  irrevocable 


A  JAZZ  AGE  AUTOPSY 

Arnold  Rothstein  was  the  inspiration  for 

Meyer  Wolfsheim,  the  sinister  gangster  in  The  Great 

Gatsby.  He  was  said  to  have  fixed  the  1919 

World  Series.  And.  in  1928,  his  murder  shook  the 

hidden  power  structure  of  Jazz  Age  New  York 

to  its  hones.  But  eight  decades  later,  the  truth  ahout 

Rothstein  remains  elusive 

BY  NICK  TOSCHES 


SHARP  MIND 

Rothstein  in  July  1928, 

four  months  before 

his  death.  Inset,  the 

press  grapples  with  his  moment  of  true  anc 

r^rky  legacy.  final  assimilation? 

Popular  legend  has 
made  much  of  the  figure  of  Edward  "Monk 
Eastman"  Osterman.  often  assigning  him 
the  role  of  the  first  Jewish  gangster.  He 
was  a  late-19th-century  ward  thug  who 
did  the  bidding  of  the  political  bosses: 
election  enforcements,  collections,  shake- 
downs, errands  of  everyday  perdition.  In 
return  he  was  allowed  to  do  some  bidding 
of  his  own.  Tammany  Hall  discarded  him 
in  1904. 

Dwelling  amid  the  low  echelons  of  ward 
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corruption  until  his 
banishment,  Monk  Eastman  was 
a  brute  and  a  malefactor,  but  he  was  not 
a  killer.  The  same  cannot  be  said  of  cer- 
tain of  his  Italian-American  contemporaries. 

New  York  County  Surrogate's  Court, 
31  Chambers  Street.  January  9,  1929. 
Examination  by  the  Honorable  Thom- 
as I.  Sheridan,  attorney  for  Mr.  Maurice 
F.  Cantor,  Esq.,  executor,  legatee,  and  pro- 
ponent of  [Arnold  Rothstein's]  will: 


Zoe  Beckley  had 
spunk.  She  was  a 
woman  making  her 
way  in  the  journalism  rack- 
et at  a  time  when  it  was  a  boys'  club.  It 
is  she  who  gives  us  the  only  portrait  from 
life  for  which  Rothstein  ever  sat.  It  is  a 
portrait  in  miniature,  and,  like  court  por- 
traits of  old,  which  painted  away  the  scars 
of  smallpox  and  of  plague,  it  is  a  portrait 
in  which  the  subject  guides  the  painter's 
hand. 

Beckley  writes  in  The  Brooklyn  Daily- 
Eagle  of  Sunday,  November  27,  1927: 

Now  and  then  there  flashes  in  the  world 
of  business,  finance,  sport,  art  or  theatricals 
a  colorful  figure  which  comes  we  know  not 
whence  or  how. 

Such  a  personage  is  Arnold  Rothstein, 
who  can  make  or  break  a  racetrack,  a 


HALL  OF  A  TIME 

Far  \eh,  New  York  mayor 
Jimmy  Walker  leaving 
court,  1932,  after  fallout 
from  Rothstein's  death 
triggered  investigations 
into  civic  corruption. 
Above,  Tammany  Hall. 


sleeves  of  his  white  silk  shirt  and  get  rightl 
ter  you.  And  when  he's  finished  the  ami 
lance  will  be  coming  for  you,  clang-a-lanjj 
lang. . . . 

"Know  why  you  hear  so  much 
about  me?"  he  queries  amiably  after 
have  crashed  your  way  into  his  officel 
45  W.  57th  St.,  Manhattan,  having  waiJ 
hours  in  vain  and  tried  to  keep  innum| 
able  appointments  made  by  his  hard-pr 
secretary. 

"No,"  we  answer,  like  Brother  Bontj 
'Why  do  we  hear  bad  about  you?' 
^^^^^^^         "Because  the  majority  I 
the  human  race  are  du| 
and  dumbbells  and  have 
ten  judgment  and  no  br 
and  if  you  have  a  few  brai] 
and  have  learned  how 
do  things  and  size  up  peoj 
and  situations,  and  dope 
methods  for  yourself,  thd 
jump  to  the  conclusion  you'i 
crooked." 


Beckley  played  the  game  well: 

You  gather  by  this  time  that  Arnold  Rot 
stein  is  a  person  to  reckon  with.  He  is. 
like  most  men  of  his  type,  he  has  a  mo$ 
amazing  emotional  side  to  his  nature,  a  na 
ture  that  is  sentimental,  sympathetic,  geneij 
ous,  kind  and  affectionate— the  sort  of  affec 
tion  that  makes  him  speak  of  his  beloved 
father  with  dropped  voice  and  misted  ey 

"My  father  now— there's  a  man!"  says 
nold.  "Man  of  character  and  heart.  A  p 
lanthropist.  A  smart  man.  A  great  man. 
good  man.  He  is  my  ideal.  Why  don't  you] 
talk  to  him  if  you  want  a  real  story?" 

At  last,  from  the  heights  of  contemplation  j 
"My  code  of  life  is  absolutely  simple,"  Roth] 
stein  tells  the  seeker.  "Help  a  friend,  be 
friend."  And  what  of  happiness?  It  was  to  b 


What  is  your  name? 

Martha  Goerdel. 

Were  you  one  of  the  nurses  in  attendance 
on  Arnold  Rothstein,  deceased? 

Yes. 

Did  you  hear  Mr.  Cantor  say  to  the  de- 
ceased, 'Arnold,  1  have  vour  will".' 

Yes. 

Did  the  patient  make  any  response? 

Not  that  I  could  see. 

Now  what  did  he  do,  or  what  took  place 
when  the  pen  was  placed  in  the  left  hand  of 
Mr.  Rothstein? 

He  made  no  effort  to  grasp  the  pen  at  all. 

In  your  opinion  was  this  man  of  sound 
mind  when  you  signed  that  will  [as  a  witness]? 

No. 

Was  the  man  irrational? 

Yes,  most  of  the  time. 

Tell  me  one  thing  that  the  patient  said  that 
impressed  you  as  being  irrational. 

I  would  not  dare  repeat  it. 


gambling  house,  a  stock  deal,  a  real  estate 
development  or  a  newspaper  (almost).  He 
used  to  be  called  America's  greatest  gambler, 
but  he  says  he  has  left  that  phase  of  his  ca- 
reer behind.  Ask  any  fairly  informed  person 
who  Rothstein  is  and  the  answer  will  vary 
from  "Oh,  he's  a  crook"  to  "Gee— he's  a 
wow!  A  sportsman,  a  promoter  of  big  deals, 
a  multi-millionaire,  a  sentimentalist,  a  hard- 
boiled  egg,  a  whale  of  a  good  fellow  and  a 
power  to  reckon  with." 

There  has  not  been  a  big  prize-fight,  a 
gold  rush,  a  Wall  Street  flurry,  a  great  horse- 
race or  a  real  estate  boom  in  years  that  Roth- 
stein hasn't  had  a  hand  in  somehow.  A  tor- 
rent of  men  pour  through  his  offices  from 
early  morn  till  dewy  eve,  and  after.  .  .  . 

Mr.  Rothstein  probably  has  more  friends 
than  any  other  man  in  the  United  States. 
The  reason  he  has  is  that  he  knows  how  to 
be  a  friend.  It  seems  to  be  his  religion.  But 
don't  double  cross  him  or  he  will  roll  up  the 


found  in  "being  a  good  scout,  keeping  busy 
and  helping  people." 

Arnold  Rothstein  was  then  at  the  height 
of  his  wealth  and  power.  His  career 
had  begun  under  Tammany  Hall's 
auspices,  and  he  was  now  thriving  in  his 
association  with  Judge  George  W.  Olvany, 
who  had  taken  over  as  Tammany  boss  in 
1924.  The  mayor  at  that  time  was  John  F. 
Hylan,  a  Tammany  man  in  his  second  term 
who  had  begun  to  live  up  to  his  nickname 
of  Honest  John.  He  decided  to  run  for  a 
third  term  in  1925,  but  was  defeated  in  the 
primary  by  State  Senator  James  J.  Walker. 
Walker,  the  most  celebrated  not  only 
of  Tammany  mayors  but  of  all  New  York 
mayors,  was  a  man  of  the  speakeasies,  old 
neighborhood  ways,  and  the  Great  White 
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Way.  He  smoked,  drank,  lived  well,  showed 
up  at  the  mayor's  office  as  he  saw  fit.  The 
heart  of  the  city  was  his. 

During  the  campaign,  Hylan  had  warned 
of  "the  wide-open  town  which  Judge  Ol- 
vany  and  the  Tammany  designee  for  mayor 
will  give  you  if  they  are  successful  on  pri- 
mary day."  Mayor  Hylan  mentioned  "the 
big  gambler"  who  was  the  true  dictator  of 
Tammany.  Speaking  publicly  on  the  evening 
of  August  27,  1925,  Hylan  stated  the  iden- 
tity of  "the  big  gambler,"  which  most  al- 
ready knew:  Arnold  Rothstein. 

When  Jimmy  Walker  won  the  election 
that  fall,  New  York  entered  its  greatest  time 
as  a  city,  and  it  was  wilder  by  far  than  "the 
wide-open  town"  that  Hylan  had  warned 
against.  It  was  a  city  where  you  could  get 
whatever  you  wanted,  whenever  you  want- 
ed it. 

It  would  last  less  than  four  years,  its  end 
as  attributable  to  the  aftermath  of  Rothstein's 
end  as  to  the  stock-market  crash  of  October 
1929.  The  nighttime  rhapsody  of  the  Jazz 
Age  would  give  way  then  to  "Brother,  Can 
You  Spare  a  Dime?"  But  that  brief  span, 


There  is  a  single  bullet  wound  situated  in 
the  right  belly,  314  inches  to  the  right  of  the 
midline,  3814  inches  above  the  right  heel,  214 
inches  in  front  of  the  right  anterior  superior 
iliac  spine  and  14  inch  above  it. 

The  guts  are  very  warm. 

Brain  weighs  1400  grams. 

CAUSE  OF  DEATH 
sepsis  and  shock:  Bullet  wound  of  the 
belly,  large  gut,  urinary  bladder,  prostate  and 
pelves;  Homicide. 

CLOTHES 

High  tan  shoes,  marked  Robert  Whyte, 
38  West  45th  St.,  New  York. 

Fancy  multicolored  tie.  Label:  F.  Georges. 
Boul.  Des  Capucines,  Paris,  France. 

Blue  garters.  Lisle  socks  with  white  feet. 

Turned  down  blue  Lane  15  1/2  collar,  laun- 
dry mark  2633,  covered  with  dry  vomitus. 

Blue  coat  with  red  pin-stripes.  Label: 
Wm.  Wallach,  NY  With  vomitus  on  the  col- 
lar and  shoulders.  There  is  a  single  hole  just 
below  the  front  edge  of  the  lower  pocket. 
No  flares.  Trousers  of  the  same  material. 
On  the  right  side,  upper  portion,  there  is 
also  a  hole  which  passes  through  the  label 
of  the  tailor  attached  to  the  pocket:  Wm. 


dered  if  Katcher  ever  laughed  aloud  as 
wrote  it. 

My  true  purpose  here,  above  all  othe 
is  to  unearth  the  facts,  the  true  facts, 
Arnold  Rothstein's  life. 

Why  Rothstein's  life?  I  will  tell  you  whj 
because  Arnold  Rothstein  is  a  shadow  fij 
ure  beyond  good  and  evil.  And  if  that  shaJ 
ow  is  ultimately  unknowable,  as  it  muj 
be,  I  am  resolved  that  it  should  not  go  1 1 
timately  misknown,  or  wrongly  known.  A 
it  has  been.  Let  others  tell  you  the  shacj 
and  length  of  Christ's  hair  without  offerir 
a  single  bare  fact  establishing  his  existenc 

There  was  no  receiving  station  for  ii 
migrants  in  New  York  in  1852.  Thj 
shipping-company  representative  gavl 
a  passenger  manifest  to  the  collector  ol 
customs,  and  the  immigrants  disembarked 
onto  the  wharf.  So  it  was  that  Joshua  Roth 
stein,  maker  and  merchant  of  caps— Ha 
Rothstein  now:  new  land,  new  name— wer 
forth  into  the  rabble. 

He  established  himself  at 


roue 


from  1926  to  1929,  was  a  time  of  life  and 
freedom  that  would  reverberate,  though 
ever  more  faintly,  through  the  spirit  of  the 
city  in  the  50  and  more  years  to  come— re- 
verberate until  the  New  York  that  once  had 
been  was  as  dead  as  Arnold  Rothstein. 

As  he  sat  in  his  office  like  a  preacher 
that  autumn  day  in  1927,  telling  Zoe  Beck- 
ley  of  the  simple  ways  of  virtue,  he  had 
less  than  a  year  left  to  live. 

Dr.  Charles  Norris,  the  first  chief  med- 
ical examiner  of  New  York  City,  has 
been  remembered  as  a  dignified  gen- 
tleman in  a  frock  coat . . . 

AUTOPSY 

Approximate  Age:  46  Yrs. 

Body  is  that  of  a  middle-aged  white  male, 
appearing  to  be  the  age  given,  scale  weight 
169  pounds,  5  ft  7  inches  in  height,  well 
formed,  well  developed. 

Body  is  warm,  no  rigor  mortis,  well  mus- 
cled and  well  built. 

Nose  natural,  lips  natural.  4  days  growth 
of  hair. 

There  is  a  false  rubber  plate  in  the  upper 
[jaw].  Lower  jaw  shows  goldwork,  right  low- 
er lateral  incisor  and  also  goldwork  on  the 
canines.  The  premolars  are  absent.  The  first 
molar  is  present.  Left  lower  all  absent. 

In  the  penis  there  is  a  catheter  retained 
by  tape.  Foreskin  cut. 


Wallach,  N.Y,  NY.  Custom  Tailor.  Arnold 
Rothstein,  10/29/27. 

Silk  shirt.  Label:  Harry  Beck,  Custom 
Shirt  Manufacturer.  With  the  initials  A.R.  and 
a  hole  in  a  corresponding  position. 

When  I  set  out  to  write  this  tale,  I 
was  intrigued  by  the  figure  of  Ar- 
nold Rothstein.  I  still  am.  But  as 
I  researched  more  deeply,  I  came  to  see 
that  the  picture  of  him  that  history  has 
given  us  was  wrong.  "Natura  abhorret  vac- 
uum," says  Rabelais's  drunkard  begging 
wine  for  cup  and  gut.  But  it  is  not  so 
much  nature  that  abhors  a  vacuum,  but 
rather  journalists  and  popular  histori- 
ans. Most  of  what  has  been  written 
about  Arnold  Rothstein  derives  largely 
from  several  standard  sources,  bought 
wholesale  and  embellished  through  the 
years.  The  authors  of  these  sources,  or 
their  editors,  abhorred  a  vacuum.  When 
there  was  no  wine,  they  made  it  in  the 
basement. 

There  is,  for  instance,  the  fantasia  of 
The  Big  Bankroll  The  Life  and  Times  of 
Arnold  Rothstein,  written  by  Leo  Katcher 
in  1958  and  published  by  Harper  in  1959. 
Since  then,  Katcher's  book  has  been  ac- 
cepted and  used  as  the  standard  reference, 
but  its  invented  dialogue  places  it  well  in- 
side the  realm  of  parody,  and  I  have  won- 


Baxter  Street,  in  the  heart  of  the 
neighborhood  known  as  the  Five  Points. 
There  were  more  than  12,000  needle-and- 
thread  men  working  in  New  York  in  1855. 
Harris  Rothstein,  cap-maker,  was  one  of  I 
them. 

Abraham  Elijah  Rothstein,  American, 
son  of  Harris  and  Rosa  Rothstein,  was 
born  on  November  24,  1856.  He  would 
follow  his  father  into  the  garment  trade. 

Abraham  Rothstein's  obituary  in  T)\e 
New  York  Times  on  November  21,  ' 
1939,  would  say  that  he  brought  about 
the  settlement  in  1926  of  the  infamous  19- 
week  strike  that  affected  more  than  40,000 
garment  workers.  He  was  known,  said  the 
obituary,  as  Abe  the  Just. 

Years  later  David  Dubinsky,  a  former 
president  of  the  International  Ladies'  Gar- 
ment Workers'  Union,  recalled  that  strike. 
His  praise  for  Abe  the  Just  was  well  pot- 
ted, but  the  truth  eventually  broke  from  the 
pot: 

[The  strike  leaders]  turned  to  a  retired 
manufacturer,  A.E.  Rothstein,  whose  phil- 
anthropic activities  and  basic  decency  had 
earned  him  great  respect.  This  scholarly 
man  had  a  son  Arnold,  who  had  estab- 
lished himself  in  New  York's  underworld. 
He  was  in  every  racket  from  white  slavery 
to  dope 

When  the  Communist  strike  leaders  came 
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to  the  elder  Rothstein,  he  said  he  was  too  re- 
moved from  activity  in  the  employer  associa- 
tion to  be  of  great  help  as  a  peacemaker.  But 
he  put  them  in  touch  with  one  of  the  most 
prominent  manufacturers,  who  minced  no 
words  in  telling  them  that  the  man  they 
ought  to  see  was  not  the  father  but  the  son. 
The  younger  Rothstein  was  more  than  hap- 
py to  help.  Maybe  he  thought  his  father 
would  be  pleased  that  he  was  doing  some- 
thing constructive  for  a  change.  More  proba- 
bly, this  astute  manipu- 


with  no  visible  independent  means  of  sup- 
port. In  1910,  Arnold  Rothstein  is  well 
off.  well  known,  and  mysteriously  well 
placed. 

Big  Tim  Sullivan  was  a  hell  of  a  man. 
He  had  been  born  down  there,  on  the 
East  Side,  in  the  old  Sixth  Ward,  in 
1863.  And  now  he  ruledMt,  all  of  it.  If 
you  went  below  14th  Street  in  New  York 
City,  you  were  in  Big  Tim's  territory. 


back  when  the  Jewish  vote  meant  notbi 
Judge  Albert  Cardozo,  a  Sephardic  Jc 
had  been  a  key  man  in  Boss  Tweed's 
Max  Rothberg,  Abe  Finkelstein,  and  tl 
alderman  Max  Levine  were  a  part  of  Si| 
livan's  crew. 

Big  Tim's  minion  Monk  Eastman  hi 
fallen  from  grace  in  1904.  Arnold  Rotl 
stein,  who  was  22  that  year,  was  a  diffe[ 
ent  sort  of  Jewboy  entirely.  Eastman 
no  class.  He  looked  like  a  man  rous« 
from  a  dago  garbage  scow. 
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lator  saw  a  chance 

to  muscle  in  on  the  garment  industry.  That 
was  exactly  what  his  lieutenants,  Louis 
"Lepke"  Buchalter  and  Jacob  "Gurrah 
Jake"  Shapiro,  did  after  Rothstein  himself 
was  murdered. 


On  September  3,  1879,  Abraham  Roth- 
stein, now  22,  married  19-year-old 
Esther  Rothschild  of  San  Francisco. 
They  lived  together  at  270  Madison  Street, 
with  his  parents.  Essie  gave  birth  to  a  son 
in  the  Madison  Street  apartment  on  July 
18.  1880.  They  named  him  Bertram. 

After  the  birth  of  their  son,  Abraham 
and  Essie  moved  to  325  East  20th  Street. 
Esther  was  pregnant  again,  in  the  spring 
of  1881.  It  was  another  son.  He  was  born 
on  a  Tuesday  and  he  would  die  on  a  Tues- 
day. The  day  of  his  birth  was  January  17, 
1882.  They  named  him  Arnold. 

Two  daughters  and  two  more  sons  fol- 
lowed between  1883  and  1891.  While  there 
are  birth  certificates  for  some  of  the  Roth- 
stein children,  there  is  none  for  Arnold. 
New  York  State  laws  requiring  the  regis- 
tration of  births  were  not  enacted  until  the 
early  20th  century.  We  have  no  real  glimpse 
of  Arnold  until  the  so-called  police  cen- 
sus of  1890,  conducted  by  officers 
of  the  city  police.  He  is  listed 
as  the  second  of  his  parents' 
children,  aged  eight. 

We  have  no  sight  of  Arnold 
Rothstein  again  until  the  first 
week  of  June  1900,  when  he  ap- 
pears in  the  12th  Census  of  the 
United  States.  Directly  under  his 
parents,  listed  first  among  the  chil- 
dren, is:  "Arnold,  son,  white,  male, 
age  eighteen,  single."  His  profession 
is  stated  as  "Stock  Clerk  Clothing." 
Bertram  Rothstein  had  died  at  the  age 
of  16,  on  September  6,  18%.  Arnold 
was  now  the  eldest  son. 

In  1904,  at  age  22,  he  is  in  the  me- 
nial employ  of  his  father.  For  the  next 
three  years,  he  is  living  with  his  parents 
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Though  he  ruled  every  vice  racket,  Big 
Tim  was  not  a  man  of  common  vices.  As 
was  known  in  every  East  Side  home  where 
a  rosary  hung,  Big  Tim  had  sworn  as  a 
boy  that  he  would  never  drink  or  smoke, 
and  he  had  not  once  strayed  from  that 
resolution. 

He  lived  apart  from  his  wife,  Helen,  but 
she  remained  his  "beloved  wife,"  and  there 
was  no  divorce,  for  the  church  forbade  it. 

Big  Tim  had  a  smile  for  everybody. 

During  the  last  years  of  his  life,  Big  Tim 
slowly  lost  his  mind.  He  vanished  on  Au- 
gust 31,  1913.  Later  his  body  was  found 
in  the  morgue,  where  it  had  lain  uniden- 
tified and  unclaimed  for  days.  Big  Tim,  in 
his  delirium,  had  been  ^^^^^^^^^m 
run  over  by  a  train  in 
the  middle  of  the 
night,  in  the  Westches- 
ter switching  yards. 

Jews  had  been  a 
part  of  Tammany  Hall 
since  the  days  of  Mor- 
decai  Manuel  Noah, 


HEY,  GOOD-LOOKING 

Left,  Monk  Eastman,  often 
said  to  be  the  first  Jewish 
gangster;  right,  Tammany 
man  Big  Tim  Sullivan, 
who  took  young  Arnold 
Rothstein  under  his  wing. 


had  a  face  like  a  jack- 
o'-lantern  left  out  in  the  sun  to  rot,  and 
he  barely  knew  how  to  tie  a  proper  bov 
around  his  neck. 

Rothstein  cut  a  figure.  He  was  presentl 
able.  More  than  that,  there  was  something 
in  his  head  besides  pigeon  dust. 

He  had  his  eye  on  the  end  of  the  rain] 
bow,  rather  than  trained  on  the  cobble-l 
stones  looking  out  for  the  next  stray  cop 
per  penny.  He  could  do  with  a  fountai 
pen  and  a  column  of  figures  what  others^ 
did  with  a  gun,  and  in  just  as  short 
time.  He  had  the  stuff  to  know  that  fear  I 
was  a  sucker's  racket:  you  used  it,  or  it] 
used  you.  He  was  a  gambler  who  knewj 
^^^— ^    never  to  trust  in  fortune. 

Better  than  most  twice  his! 
age  in  the  Tammany  i 
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Wigwam,  young  Arnold  Rothstein  knew 
the  ways  of  the  noble  redskin— that  Indian 
in  a  warbonnet  who  looked  to  the  West 
on  every  new-struck  S5  golden  coin. 

Like  Big  Tim,  Arnold  neither  drank 
nor  smoked.  And,  like  Big  Tim,  he  had  a 
smile  for  everybody.  It  was  a  rare  smile, 
that.  Few  men  had  it.  But  Big  Tim  knew 
it,  and  understood  it,  whenever  he  saw  it. 
And  so  did  Arnold  Rothstein.  Yes,  he  was 
a  good  lad,  Arnold  was. 

She  went  by  the  name  of  Carolyn  Green. 
She  was  born  on  May  6,  1888,  the 
daughter  of  a  Jewish  father  and  a 
Catholic  mother.  Her  father,  Meyer  Jerome 
Greenwald,  a  butcher  by  trade,  had  been 
born  in  Germany.  Her  mother,  Susan  Mc- 
Mahon,  in  Ireland. 

Carrie  dreamed  of  a  life  in  the  theater. 
But  one  could  not  be  a  femme  fatale  named 
Greenwald.  Thus  little  Carrie  Greenwald,  in 
her  aspiring,  became  little  Carolyn  Green. 
In  the  spring  of  1906,  a  few  weeks  be- 
fore her  18th  birthday,  she  appeared  in  a 
Shubert  brothers  musical  called  77;e  Social 


ter:  a  thrill-seeking  gambler  who  lived  high 
and  fast.  There  is  no  telling  what  informa- 
tion and  favors  were  passed  between  him 
and  Rothstein  in  the  years  that  Swope 
held  sway  at  the  World. 

On  August  12,  1909,  Herbert  and  Mar- 
garet rode  with  Arnold  and  Carolyn  to  the 
home  of  the  justice  of  the  peace  of  Sarato- 
ga Springs.  As  Carolyn  later  recalled: 

We  four  then  drove  to  the  cottage  where 
we  had  a  happy  but  simple  dinner  in  cele- 
bration of  the  marriage,  and  then  Arnold 
and  I  retired  to  his  bedroom,  man  and  wife. 

No  sooner  were  we  alone  together  than 
he  said  to  me: 

"Sweet,  I  had  a  bad  day  today,  and  I'll 
need  your  jewelry  for  a  few  days." 

When  Arnold  and  Carolyn  returned 
to  New  York  in  the  late  summer 
of  1909,  they  moved  into  the  Anso- 
nia.  a  luxurious  17-story  residential  hotel 
at  Broadway  and  West  73rd  Street.  It  was 
a  grand  structure,  the  Ansonia.  Completed 
in  1904,  it  had  Turkish  baths,  the  world's 


of  the  brownstone  into  a  casino.  CaroM 
claimed  that  she  could  hear  the  click 
the  roulette  wheel  from  her  bedroom  ai 
discern  from  the  pauses  between  spij 
whether  the  house  was  winning  or  losi: 

But  as  Big  Tim  withdrew  increasing 
from  the  reign  of  his  power  to  that  of  1 
inner  demons,  the  human  vermin  of 
system  began  to  come  forth  brazenly 
pursue  forbidden  crumbs  in  the  absent! 
of  authority.  The  lowest  of  these  vermj 
wore  suits  of  blue  wool  and  buttons 
copper. 

Herman  "Beansy"  Rosenthal  ran  a 
bling  joint  on  West  45th  Street,  around  tr 
block  from  Rothstein's  brownstone  c     I 
no.  Rosenthal  had  opened  the  joint  witl 
a  loan  of  two  grand  from  Big  Tim  anl 
subsequently  made  the  mistake  of  takin| 
another  S  1,500  from  Charles  Becker, 
police  lieutenant  whose  job  was  to  oversel 
the  suppression  of  vice.  In  a  year  whej 
his  salary  was  under  $  1,700,  Lieutenar 
Becker  deposited  almost  $59,000  in  hi{ 
personal  savings  account. 


MM 


ARNOLD 


Whirl.  That  fall,  she  had  a  part  in  The 
Chorus  Lady.  This  is  likely  when  she  met 
Arnold  Rothstein.  As  was  later  recounted 
in  the  book  Now  I'll  Tell,  written  by  "Car- 
olyn Rothstein  (Mrs.  Arnold  Rothstein)" 
and  published  in  1934,  "I  was  eighteen 
and  Arnold  Rothstein  was  twenty-four 
when  we  met  for  the  first  time,  and  felt  a 
decided  attraction  for  each  other,  at  an 
after-theatre  supper  party He  sat  be- 
side me  and  devoted  himself  to  me  while 
we  ate  broiled  lobster,  and  every  one  ex- 
cept Arnold  sipped  champagne. 

"After  the  supper  he  drove  me  home 
in  a  hansom  cab.  And  the  next  night  he 
called  for  me  at  the  theatre  and  took  me 
to  supper.  After  that  he  was  in  constant 
attendance." 

Her  last,  small  part  was  in  a  musical 
called  Havana  in  the  spring  of  1909.  That 
summer,  she  traveled  north  by  train  with 
Arnold  for  the  racing  season  at  Saratoga. 
Accompanying  them  were  Herbert  Bayard 
Swope  and  his  girlfriend,  Margaret  Powell, 
who  later  became  his  wife. 

Swope,  one  of  Arnold's  best  friends,  was 
to  achieve  great  acclaim  as  a  journalist  for 
The  New  York  World.  He  was  the  most  fa- 
mous and  celebrated  reporter  of  the  early 
20th  century,  the  winner  of  the  first  Pulitzer 
Prize  for  reporting.  He  was  also  a  charac- 


largest  indoor  swimming  pool,  basement 
shops,  and  several  restaurants  decorated 
in  Louis  XIV  style.  A  rooftop  farm  pro- 
vided tenants  with  the  freshest  food.  From 
Flo  Ziegfeld  to  Igor  Stravinsky,  Enrico 
Caruso  to  Babe  Ruth:  they  all  stayed  at 
the  Ansonia. 

Carolyn  later  looked  back  with  com- 
plaint. The  couple's  room  "was,  in  no  sense 
of  the  word,  a  suite,"  she  informs  us.  "It 
was  in  this  room  at  the  Ansonia  that  the 
lonesomeness,  which  was  to  be  the  key- 
note of  my  married  life,  began.  From  the 
moment  of  our  return  my  husband  con- 
trived to  leave  me  by  myself." 

In  early  1910,  Arnold  and  Carolyn  moved 
to  a  three-story  brownstone  at  108  West 
46th  Street,  down  the  block  from  where 
Carolyn's  parents  were  living.  Carolyn  does 
not  mention  this  parental  proximity  in  her 
book.  Arnold  listed  his  business  in  the 
city  directory  as  "real  estate."  (By  1915  he 
would  be  listed  as  "broker,"  and  by  1918 
he  would  be  listed  only  as  the  secretary  of 
the  Carolyn  Holding  Co.,  of  which  Car- 
olyn was  listed  as  the  president,  with  an 
office  on  Cedar  Street.) 

With  the  benison  of  Big  Tim  Sullivan, 
Arnold  had  been  involved  in  bookmak- 
ing,  shylocking,  and  gambling  enterprises 
since  at  least  the  turn  of  the  century.  Now 
Arnold  set  about  refurbishing  the  first  floor 


Lieutenant  Becker  wanted  25l 
percent  of  Rosenthal's  take.  To  protect  hisl 
interest,  he  would  post  a  man  named  Ja-I 
cob  "Bald  Jack  Rose"  Rosenzweig  within  J 
the  club,  and  Rosenthal  was  to  pay  Beck- 
er's share  to  Rose. 

By  this  time,  in  1912,  Big  Tim  Sullivan] 
was  virtually  non  compos  mentis,  and  Tam-| 
many  was  in  disarray.  There  was  nowhere  j 
for  Rosenthal  to  turn  for  protection.  When 
one  of  Lieutenant  Becker's  criminal  asso- 
ciates was  indicted  for  murder,  the  officer  | 
insisted  that  every  gambling  operator  con- 
tribute S500  to  a  "defense  fund"  to  ensure 
his  acquittal.  This  was  too  much  for  Beansy 
Rosenthal  to  take.  He  spoke  to  Rothstein. 
who  told  him  to  bear  up  and  pay. 

Instead,  full  of  booze  and  Dutch  cour- 
age, Beansy  spilled  the  beans  to  Rothstein's 
friend  Herbert  Bayard  Swope.  His  drunken 
words  appeared  in  The  New  York  World  of 
July  14,  1912.  He  was  being  harassed,  Ros- 
enthal said,  by  the  very  cop  who  had  im- 
posed himself  as  a  partner.  Swope  did  not 
name  Becker,  but  in  the  course  of  Bean- 
sy's  telling  everything  he  knew,  there  was 
little  doubt  as  to  the  lieutenant's  identity. 

When  Beansy  Rosenthal  saw  the  news- 
paper that  Sunday,  he  turned  to  Rothstein. 
who  offered  him  S500  to  get  out  of  town. 
Rosenthal  refused. 

When  Lieutenant  Becker  saw  the  news- 
paper that  Sunday,  he  turned  to  his  col- 
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FLAT-FOOTED 

Corrupt  cop  Charles  Becker, 
above,  had  a  piece  of  a 
gambling  den  run  by  Herman 
"Beansy"  Rosenthal,  right. 
A  subtle  Rothstein  maneuver 
eliminated  both  men. 


lection  man  Bald  Jack  Rose  and  told 
him  what  to  do.  Another  of  Becker's  men, 
William  Alberts,  better  known  as  Big  Jack 
Zelig,  was  in  the  Tombs.  Rose  arranged 
Zelig's  release  and  told  him  that  Beansy 
Rosenthal  must  not  see  another  sunrise. 
Four  men  were  hired  as  a  killing  crew:  Ja- 
cob "Whitey  Lewis"  Seidenschnier,  Louis 
"Lefty  Louie"  Rosenberg,  Harry  "Gyp  the 
Blood"  Horowitz,  and  Francesco 


bile  and  opened  fire.  A  passerby  noted 
the  license  number  of  the  automobile 
as  it  sped  away. 

Within  two  weeks,  Lieutenant 

Becker,  Bald  Jack  Rose,  and  the 

four  members  of  the  killing  crew 

were  under  arrest.  Becker's  pleas 

for  help  from  Tammany  Hall  were 

unanswered.  Jack  Zelig  agreed  to 

testify  for  the  state.  On  October  5, 

1912,  the  morning  before  the  trial 

was  to  begin,  Zelig  was  murdered 

while  boarding  the  13th  Street 

trolley. 

Bald  Jack  Rose  also  agreed  to 
turn  state's  evidence,  and  even 
without  Zelig's  testi- 
mony the  four  kill- 
ers were  convicted 
and  were  execut- 
ed in  the  elec- 
tric chair  at  Sing 
Sing.  Becker  was 
convicted  as  well. 
On  the  morning  of 
Jury  30,  1915,  he  too 
went  to  the  electric 
chair.  His  last  words 
were:  "Into  thy  hands, 
O  Lord,  I  commend 
my  spirit." 

If  one  were  of  dark 
mind,  it  might  be  seen 
that  Rothstein  had  played 
Rosenthal  well,  using 
him,  with  Swope's  wit- 
ting or  unwitting  help,  to  get  rid  of  a 
business  competitor— Rosenthal  himself— 
and  at  the  same  time,  and  far  more  im- 
portant, a  cop  who  had  been  a  consid- 
erable source  of  trouble.  In  doing  so, 
he  would  have  served  not  only  his  own 
ends  but  the  journalistic  career  of  his 
dear  friend  Swope  as  well.  Big  Tim  Sul- 


Carolyn  described  Sid  Stajer  as 
ways  closest  of  any  man  to  my  h 
band."  It  was  Stajer  who  transfer 
a  six-year-old  chestnut  gelding  named  I 
ile  to  Rothstein  on  November  16,  1916 
marked  the  beginning  of  Rothstein's  ye 
as  an  owner  of  Thoroughbred  raceho 
Short,  stout  Sidney  Stajer  is  a  mysteri 
figure.  Where  Rothstein  is,  Stajer  ofte 
not  far  from  there.  Twelve  years  Arno! 
junior,  Sidney  was  a  very  young  man  wl 
Rothstein  took  him  under  his  wing.  Il 
not  known  to  us  how  the  22-year-old 
of  immigrant  workers  had  come  to  po: 
a  Thoroughbred  colt  that  had  won,  pla 
or  shown  in  the  majority  of  its  times 
that  year.  Stajer  has  been  described 
dismissive  glibness  as  a  "drug  addict' 
a  "large-scale  drug  dealer."  No  one  m 
tions  his  distinguished  service  during  t 
first  World  War. 

Arnold  Rothstein's  finances  seem  l 
have  taken  a  leap  during  this  period. 
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President  Woodrow  Wilson  had  si 
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the  Harrison  Act  into  law  on  December  1 
1914.  The  act,  which  essentially  outlawe 
the  sale,  possession,  or  use  of  opium  an 
its  derivative  heroin,  went  into  effect  o 
March  1,  1915.  A  headline  six  weeks  late 
in  The  New  York  Times  of  April  15,  1915 

ILLICIT  PEDDLING  OF  HEROIN  AND  COCAIN 
PRACTICALLY  AT  AN  END,  POLICE  SAY.  BljL 

as  would  similarly  prove  to  be  the  c 
with  Prohibition  five  years  later,  the  act  i 
practice  gave  the  illegal  drug  trade  nev 
and  greater  opportunities  for  profit. 

Arnold  Rothstein  was  the  principal  fi 
nancier  of  the  international  heroin  trade 
While  investigating  a  worldwide  narcotics 
smuggling  ring,  Assistant  United  State; 
Attorney  John  M.  Blake  questioned  Roth 
stein  about  his  ties  to  known  drug  traders: 

"The  best  explanation  Rothstein  could 
give  us,"  Blake  later  told  a  reporter,  "was 
that  he  loaned  money  to  different  people, 


I'^BBsasaBsb-- 


"Dago  Frank"  Cirofici. 

Beansy,  meanwhile,  had  returned  to 
Rothstein  and  told  him  that  he  had  de- 
cided to  take  him  up  on  his  $500  offer  to 
get  out  of  town.  Rothstein  told  him  it  was 
too  late. 

"You're  not  worth  $500  to  anyone  any- 
more, Beansy." 

Late  on  Monday  night,  Beansy  was  in 
the  bar  of  the  Hotel  Metropole.  He  was 
told  that  somebody  outside  wished  to  talk 
to  him.  He  stepped  out  under  the  incan- 
descent bulbs  of  the  Metropole  canopy. 
The  four  killers  emerged  from  an  automo- 


livan,  who  had  died  during  Beck- 
er's trial,  surely  would  have  enjoyed  the 
coup.  Bald  Jack  Rose,  the  turncoat,  later 
worked  for  Rothstein. 

There  was  a  song  from  1909  called 
"The  Ace  in  the  Hole." 

There's  con  men  and  there's  boosters, 
There's  card-men  and  crap-shooters; 
They  congregate  around  the  Metropole. 

They  wear  flashy  ties  and  collars, 
But  where  do  they  get  their  dollars? 
They  all  have  gc.  an  ace  down  in  the  hole. 


but  that  he  never  kept  tabs  as  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  invested  such  loans  as 
long  as  he  was  repaid  with  a  profit." 

In  1926,  in  the  biggest  narcotics  case 
since  the  passage  of  the  Harrison  Act,  a 
man  named  Charles  Webber  and  an  ex- 
cop,  William  Vachuda,  were  accused  of 
importing  1,250  pounds  of  opium,  mor- 
phine, heroin,  and  cocaine  into  the  coun- 
try. Rothstein  acted  as  the  bail  guarantor 
for  both  Webber  and  Vachuda. 

On  July  13,  1928,  federal  narcotics  agents 
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sted  Sidney  Stajer  along  with  Abraham 

in,  another  Rothstein  associate,  and 

orge  Williams  at  the  Hotel  Prisament, 

Broadway  and  74th  Street.  Rothstein 

beared  at  the  hotel  on  the  night  of  the 

est  and  later  posted  bail  for  all  three 

n,  who  on  March  11,  1929,  four  months 

r  Arnold  Rothstein's  demise,  were  in- 

ted  by  a  federal  grand  jury  on  charges 

conspiring  to  import  narcotics. 

,  Papers  found  in  Arnold  Rothstein's  safe 

;r  his  death  led  federal  narcotics  agents 

the  biggest  bust  of  the  era:  an  estimated 

million  worth  of  heroin,  cocaine,  and 

ium— the  equivalent  today  of  more  than 

1.5  million— discovered  in  trunks  aboard 

;  Twentieth  Century  Limited  bound  for 

licago  on  the  night  of  December  7,  1928. 

^e  passenger  to  whom  the  trunks  belonged 

is  Joseph  Unger,  a  small  man  in  his  50s 

10  had  been  one  of  Rothstein's  lackeys. 

|  Eleven  days  later,  a  ton  of  dope,  valued 

;  more  than  $4  million— a  ton  might  be 

lued  at  $100  million  today— was  seized 

Jersey  City  after  arriving  from  Le  Havre 

five  crates.  The  shipment  was  in  the 

ime  of  one  "Joseph  Klein,"  an  alias  of 

>seph  Unger,  who  was  presently  being 

;ld  in  the  Tombs. 

Two  days  later,  Unger  was  hastily  brought 

trial  at  the  federal  district  court  on  the 

narges  from  the  December  7  seizure.  A 


few  days  before  Christmas,  to  the  chagrin 
of  the  authorities,  Unger  pleaded  guilty. 
There  would  be  no  examination  of  the  de- 
fendant. Nothing  would  be  revealed. 

The  consensus  among  old-timers  was 
that  heroin  had  been  better  in  New  York 
in  the  days  before  the  Italians  took  control 
from  the  Jews.  In  the  1989  oral  history  Ad- 
dicts Who  Survived,  an  elderly  black  man 
called  Mel  said,  "When  I  first  started  deal- 
ing I  had  Chinese  and  Jewish  connections; 
later  I  had  Italian  connections.  It  was  a 
beautiful  thing  when  the  Chinese  and  the 
Jews  had  it.  But  when  the  Italians  had  it— 
bah!— they  messed  it  all  up.  They  started 
thinking  people  were  just  a  bunch  of  ani- 
mals—just give  them  anything." 

Another  voice,  Jack,  said  that  "the  Ital- 
ians infiltrated"  when  "Arnold  Rothstein 
got  killed."  He  remembered  that  "them 
Italians,  they  stayed  in  their  place  as  long 
as  he  ruled  the  roost,  as  long  as  he  was 
there  they  didn't  butt  in.  But,  once  he 
was  gone,  that's  when  they  started  to  in- 
filtrate." 

The  start  of  the  Saratoga  racing  season, 
on  August  1,  1918,  would  bring  cele- 
brants to  festivities  at  the  grand  open- 
ing of  the  Brook,  a  stately  old  mansion  on 
Church  Street  that  Arnold  Rothstein  had 
converted  into  a  casino.  Gambling  houses 


had  thrived  in  Saratoga  Springs  since  the 
first  racetrack  opened  there,  in  the  summer 
of  1863.  but  they  were  out  in  the  country- 
side, near  Saratoga  Lake.  The  Brook  was 
near  the  town  center,  close  to  the  majestic 
Grand  Union  Hotel. 

The  Brook  also  served  as  the  summer 
destination  for  a  sort  of  Fresh  Air  Fund 
that  Rothstein  operated  for  a  small  group 
of  inner-city  youths  who  apprenticed  them- 
selves to  him.  They  were  all  immigrant 
lads:  the  eldest,  Francesco  Castiglia,  was 
from  Calabria;  Salvatore  Lucania,  from 
Sicily;  and  the  youngest  of  them,  little 
Maier  Suchowljansky,  from  the  Russian 
Pale.  In  the  full  blossom  of  their  manhood, 
these  young  men— Frank  Costello,  Charles 
Luciano,  and  Meyer  Lansky— would  be 
the  true  inheritors  of  Rothstein's  legacy, 
taking  his  ways,  principles,  and  vision  to 
their  fullest  end. 

Frank  Costello.  the  most  intriguing  and 
powerful  of  the  triumvirate,  was  especially 
drawn  to  Rothstein.  It  has  been  said  that 
Arnold  Rothstein  and  Joseph  Kennedy 
were  the  only  two  men  he  admired. 

Lansky  remembered  having  met  Roth- 
stein at  the  Bar  Mitzvah  celebration  of  the 
son  of  a  mutual  acquaintance.  "He  invit- 
ed me  to  dinner  at  the  Park  Central  Ho- 
tel, and  we  sat  talking  for  six  hours.  It  was 
a  big  surprise  to  me.  Rothstein  told  me 
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quite  frankly  that  he  had  picked  me  be- 
cause I  was  ambitious  and  hungry." 

To  list  the  other  young  Jews  to  whom 
Rothstein  was  a  rabbi  would  be  like  tran- 
scribing the  criminal  index  of  early-20th- 
century  Jewish  enterprise.  Among  this  gen- 
eration were  Louis  "Lepke"'  Buchalter.  Ar- 
thur "'Dutch  Schultz"  Flegenheimer,  Philip 
"Dandy  Phil'"  Kastel,  Jacob  "Gurrah" 
Shapiro,  Irving  "Waxey  Gordon"  Wexler, 
and  Abner  "Longy"  Zwillman. 
The  list  of  mackerel-snappers 
who  learned  from  and  served 
him  is  longer. 

America  liked  to  see  herself 
as  a  melting  pot.  In  this  country, 
where  the  phrase  "equal  oppor- 
tunity" gained  meaning  only 
as  a  late-20th-century  legislative 
term,  Arnold  Rothstein  was  the 
first  true  equal-opportunity  em- 
ployer. He  brought  together  the 
Christian  and  the  Jew.  In  a  lily-white 
world,  he  provided  the  backing  for 
Keep  Shuffliri,  the  1928  black  stage  re- 
view, and  chose  as  his  trusted  person- 
al valet  and  assistant  Thomas  Farley, 
a  gentleman  of  color  from  Virginia. 


The  horse  that  Stajer  had  transferred 
to  Rothstein  in  1916  marked  the 
beginning  of  Rothstein's  years  in 
the  Thoroughbred-racing  owners'  circle, 
among  wealthy  southern  gentlemen  and 
New  York  aristocrats  such  as  August  Bel- 
mont Jr. 

Anthony  Zito  wrote  about  racing  for 
The  New  York  World  under  Rothstein's 
friend  Herbert  Bayard  Swope.  As  a  journa- 


down  to  5  to  1,  and  was 
rubbed  out  by  many 
books  in  the  rush  just 
before  post  time. 

Sidereal  had  failed 
to  win  in  three  pre- 
vious starts.  Owned 
and  trained  by  Max 
Hirsch  of  Texas, 


•BBSS- 


SOME  FIX 

Top,  team  photo  of  the 
Chicago  "Black  Sox," 
who  threw  the  1919  World 
Series;  above,  The  New 
York  Times  trumpets  the 
indictments  of  eight  players 


who  also  worked  with 
Rothstein's  horses, 
the  two-year-old  chest- 
nut colt  had  been 
named  by  Herbert  Bayard  Swope. 

The  $800,000  that  Rothstein  won  that 
day  by  betting  on  Sidereal  is  equivalent  to 
$8.25  million  in  today's  money. 

Zito  continued: 

Rothstein  planned  a  betting  coup  as  patient- 
ly as  a  chief-of-stafJf  maps  out  a  campaign  for 
a  large-scale  invasion,  but  it  didn't 


merely  the  literal  translatk 
family  name. 

August  Belmont  Jr.. 
of  New  York's  German-Jewi4 
aristocracy,  detested  Rothstei  F 
who  gave  the  lie  to  Belmont  I- 
grand  and  stately  charade.  Bt 
mont  asked  that  Rothstein  kee  t 
away  from  Belmont  Park  tf  - 
Rothstein  was  infuriated.  Ir  -•■ 
termediaries  negotiated  a  con-  % 
promise  between  the  two  mer  * 

Rothstein  was  to  have  his  way  at  the  trad  W 

on  the  Sabbath  and  on  holidays. 

Some  time  later,  Belmont  encounterec  _ 

Rothstein  near  the  paddock  on  a  weekda 

afternoon.  "What  are  you  doing  here  to 

day?"  he  inquired. 
"It's  a  holiday." 
"A  holiday?" 


THERE  WAS  NO  NEED  FOR  ROTHSTEIN  TO  DO  A  THING, 


EXCEPT  TO  PROFIT. 


list  he  went  by  the  name  of  Toney  Betts. 
Like  Swope,  he  was  a  gambler  as  well  as  a 
reporter.  Zito  remembered  Rothstein  well. 

"In  a  way  he  was  an  investment  broker, 
except  that  most  of  his  dealings  lacked  the 
wispy  air-brush  of  legality." 

Zito  also  well  recalled  a  hot  summer  day 
in  July  of  1921  that  would  never  be  forgotten: 

The  scene:  Aqueduct  Race  Track.  Tem- 
perature: 94°  in  the  shade.  Post  Time:  4:28 
p.m.  A  minute  and  a  fraction  later  Rothstein 
had  won  $800,000  on  a  horse  named  Side- 
real, more  money  than  anyone  in  America 
ever  before  had  won  on  a  horse. 

But  he  was  not  satisfied.  Sidereal  did  not 
pluck  out  his  obsession.  Rothstein  had  a 
mania  to  win  $  1,000,000  on  one  horse.  Side- 
real. 30  to  1  at  the  opening,  had  been  backed 


always  follow  the  blueprint. ...  At  that  time 
the  horse  spongers  were  active  at  Belmont 
Park  and  Rothstein  had  an  interest  in  a 
book.  He  was  approached  with  a  proposi- 
tion to  take  care  of  a  4  to  5  shot.  He  paid 
the  professional  fee  and  told  his  book  to 
take  in  all  the  bets  it  could  on  the  favorite. 
"But  don't  be  clumsy."  he  warned  him. 
"Don't  go  from  4  to  5  up  to  even-money. 
Be  gentle  and  make  the  first  rise  in  price  9 
to  10.  Ease  the  suckers  into  the  trap." 

A  sponge  had  been  inserted  in  the  horse's 
nostril  so  it  couldn't  breathe  freely  and  was  a 
sure  thing  to  be  out  of  the  money.  The  horse 
won  by  five  lengths,  clipping  Rothstein  for 
S  70,000.  Word  got  around  that  the  sponger 
had  the  right  stable  but  the  wrong  stall. 

Roth  :in  had  organized  his  Thorough- 
breds ii  o  Redstone  Stable  in  the  fall  of 
1919.  "F   J"  from  roth,  "stone"  from  Stein. 


"Why,  yes,  you  ought  to  know,  Mr.  Bel- 
mont. It's  Rosh  Hashanah." 

It  had  been  in  the  fall  of  1919,  while  or- 
ganizing Redstone  Stable,  that  Arnold 
Rothstein  was  supposed  to  have  fixed 
the  World  Series.  Of  all  the  transgressions 
of  which  he  has  been  accused,  this,  the 
most  celebrated  of  them,  was  perhaps  the 
only  one  of  which  he  was  innocent. 

Given  the  way  the  fixing  of  the  1919  Se- 
ries unfolded,  there  was  no  need  for  him 
to  do  a  thing,  except  to  profit  from  the  mis- 
takes of  others. 

These  others,  knowing  that  certain  of 
the  favored  Chicago  White  Sox  ballplayers 
were  ripe  for  fixing,  and  assuming  that 
Rothstein  would  be  keen  to  finance  the 
venture,  had  set  the  fix  in  motion  and  then 
approached  Rothstein  about  what  they 
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e  sure  would  be  his  eager  involvement, 
ese  two  gamblers,  the  retired  major- 
gue  pitcher  Sleepy  Bill  Burns  and  the 
(.ired  lightweight  boxer  Billy  Maharg, 
d  arranged  the  fix  with  two  White  Sox 
ayers,  pitcher  Eddie  Cicotte  and  first- 
seman  Chick  Gandil. 
At  a  hotel  room  in  Cincinnati  on  the 
[ght  before  the  opening  game  of  the  Se- 
s,  Abe  Attell,  who  worked  for  Rothstein, 
d  met  with  Burns  and  Maharg,  along 
ith  Cicotte,  Gandil,  and  five  other  Chica- 
ballplayers.  Attell  knew  his  boss  well 
ough  to  believe  that  he  would  not  over- 
ok  an  investment  as  lucrative  as  this.  He 
id  assured  Burns  and  Maharg,  the  fixers, 
lat  Rothstein  would  put  up  the  S  100,000 
lat  the  players  wanted.  But  the  mistake 
id  been  to  proceed  without  him  from  the 
eginning. 
Now  that  the  one  set  of  fools  had  al- 
ady  purchased  the  other  set  of  fools- 
ranted,  they  had  been  bought  on  the  in- 
allment  plan,  the  old  hire-purchase  plan 
[y  which  Arnold's  grandfather  had  gotten 
lis  first  Singer  sewing  machine,  a  few  dol- 
fars  down,  but  bought  nonetheless— Roth- 
tein  could  partake  of  the  fix  without  pitch- 
ng  in  a  dime.  Burns  and  Maharg  had 
)lown  the  chance  to  have  his  backing  the 
noment  that  Attell  revealed  to  Rothstein 
hat  everything  was  in  place,  that  all  they 


needed  now  was  his  backing.  Rothstein  sent 
word  that  he  did  not  believe  that  such  a 
fix  was  possible,  then  he  acted  on  what 
they  had  given  him. 

The  White  Sox  lost  to  the  Cincinnati 
Reds  in  eight  games  (out  of  a  possible  nine 
in  those  days).  Rumors  that  the  Series  had 
been  fixed  were  in  the  air,  as  well  as  Roth- 
stein's  name,  but  it  was  not  until  September 
1920  that  grand-jury  hearings  in  Chicago 
led  to  open  scandal.  The  ballplayers  testified 
that  none  of  them  had  been  paid  in  full. 

Rothstein's  reputation  as  the  fixer  of  the 
Series  grew  with  the  passing  of  years.  In 
Vie  Great  Gatsby,  F.  Scott  Fitzgerald  intro- 
duced "a  small  flat-nosed  Jew"  named 
Meyer  Wolfsheim,  described  as  "the  man 
who  fixed  the  World's  Series  back  in  1919." 

Wolfsheim  is  a  gross  caricature,  a  man 
with  cuff  links  made  of  human  molars  in 
whose  mouth  Fitzgerald  puts  words  such 
as  "business  gonnegtion."  Fitzgerald  would 
later  claim  that  he  had  drawn  on  "my  own 
meeting  with  Arnold  Rothstein"  to  lend 
form  to  his  fiction. 

Edith  Wharton  had  made  her  own  Jew 
from  schoolyard  mud:  Simon  Rosedale,  a 
nouveau  riche  who  seeks  to  enter  society, 
in  her  1905  novel,  Vie  House  of  Mirth.  On 
the  publication  of  The  Great  Gatsby,  in 
1925,  she  wrote  to  Fitzgerald,  congratulat- 
ing him  for  having  made  "the  perfect  Jew." 


A  "bucket  shop"  was  a  brokerage  house 
that  dealt  in  small,  even  single-share 
stock  orders,  and  charged  a  slight 
premium  over  the  listed  stock  prices.  For 
would-be  investors  of  modest  means,  who 
could  not  afford  to  place  orders  of  the 
size  handled  by  the  big  brokerage  firms, 
bucket  shops  were  the  only  game  in  town. 
But  most  bucket  shops  played  on  the  ig- 
norance of  would-be  investors.  Money  was 
taken  but  orders  were  not  executed.  For- 
tunes were  made  in  bucket  shops,  and  the 
tide  of  suckers  was  endless. 

It  was  the  great  Fuller-McGee  scandal 
that  brought  an  end  to  the  golden  era  of  the 
bucket  shops.  Edward  Fuller  and  William 
McGee  operated  a  bucket  shop  under  the 
name  of  E.  M.  Fuller  &  Co.  It  had  failed 
three  times  on  the  Consolidated  Stock  Ex- 
change. (The  Consolidated  was  a  disrep- 
utable 19th-century  excrescence  of  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange,  an  offshoot  shut 
down  by  the  New  York  State  Attorney  Gen- 
eral's Office  in  1925.)  They  were  tried  three 
times  but  never  convicted. 

In  the  spring  of  1923,  William  Randolph 
Hearst  assigned  his  New  York  American 
reporter  Nat  Ferber  to  discover  "who  was 
protecting  the  bucket-shops."  Ferber  received 
permission  from  the  New  York  County  dis- 
trict attorney  to  examine  records  that  were 
under  federal  guard  at  Fuller  and  McGee's 
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vacated  office.  He  came  upon  a  sheaf  of 
canceled  checks.  Some  of  them  were  made 
out  to  Arnold  Rothstein. 

Ferber  also  discovered  that  William  J. 
Fallon,  Fuller  and  McGee's  lawyer,  had 
brought  about  a  hung  jury  in  their  third 
trial  by  bribing  one  of  the  jurors,  a  Charles 
W.  Rendigs.  to  hold  out  for  acquittal.  Bill 
Fallon  was  also  one  of  Rothstein's  lawyers. 

Fuller  and  McGee.  who  bucketed  the 
money  of  others,  lost  most  of  it  gambling. 
Arnold  Rothstein.  who  cared  more  for  their 
money  than  he  did  for  them,  was  the  one 
who  took  it.  In  the  12-month  period  from 
November  10.  1920,  to  November  9,  1921, 
E.  M.  Fuller  &  Co.  wrote  checks  to  Roth- 
stein amounting  to  more  than  S  187,000. 

Rothstein  was  called  as  a  witness  in 
Fuller  and  McGee's  bankruptcy  trial.  In 
the  hearing  room,  he  was  asked  if  there 
had  been  conversation  between  him  and 
Bill  Fallon  regarding  difficulties  that  Ful- 
ler and  McGee  were  having. 

"I  don't  recall  going  to  Fallon  at  any 


The  interrogator  tried  to  press  more 
deeply. 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,  you  were  repre- 
sented at  the  hearing  by  William  J.  Fallon 
and  Kelly?" 

"I  have  no  attorney." 
'Don't  you  know  the  White  Sox  play- 
ers made  the  charge  they'd  been  double- 
crossed,  and  didn't  get  the  money  after 
they  had  thrown  the  first  game?" 

"I  never  promised  them  any  money.  I 
don't  even  talk  to  ball  players." 

The  interrogator  tried  another  tack. 

"'Do  you  know  Charles  W  Rendigs?-" 

"I  believe  I  do." 

"He's  the  man  indicted  in  the  Fuller 
case  in  connection  with  bribery.  Didn't  you 
have  a  conversation  with  Rendigs  while  he 
was  a  juror  in  the  Fuller  trial?" 

"Oh.  behave.  I  refuse  to  answer." 

There  were  more  questions  about  Ren- 
digs, the  juror-for-hire.  Rothstein  became 
more  fed  up. 

"The  next  thing,"  he  said,  "you'll  be 


of  money  that  passed  through  these  cc 
porations,  and  many  others  that  Rothst 
held,  are  unknowable.  As  far  as  the  reco 
went,  he  was  an  unseen  ghost  at  the  he 
of  a  spectral  corporate  empire.  As  a 
not  even  the  directors  of  these  corpc 
tions  knew  the  true  business  of  these 
porations. 

On  April  22,  1924,  the  government 
the  United  States  complained  that  Arno{ 
Rothstein  had  paid  only  S35.15  in  incor 
tax  for  the  year  1921. 

It  must  have  been  those  15  pennies. 

What  do  you  believe  Arnold  RothsteL 
would  have  made  of  Damon  Ru  | 
yon.  the  reformed  drunk  from  Ma 
hattan.  Kansas,  who  worked  for  Hearst] 
Xew  York  American? 

The  writings  of  Damon  Runyon  ail 
central  to  the  romance  of  Jazz  Age  Ne| 
York.  His  short  stories  about  Manhattan! 
New  York,  not  Kansas— are  above  all  eij 
tertainments.  The  articles  that  he  wrote 
deadline  about  Rothstein  for  the  Americc. 
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time  to  talk  over  the  Fuller  case." 

"Your  answer  is  that  you  don't  remem- 
ber?" 

"My  answer  is  that  I  don't  care  to  dis- 
cuss it." 

"On  what  ground?" 

"On  the  ground  that  it  would  incrimi- 
nate or  degrade  me,  whatever  that  means." 

He  was  asked  if  he  could  offer  any  in- 
formation regarding  several  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  that  he  was  alleged  to  have 
won  in  bets  from  Fuller. 

"The  law,"  he  said,  "makes  betting  a 
misdemeanor." 

Fuller  had  said  that  he  lost  more  than 
S22,000  to  Rothstein  betting  on  the  1919 
World  Series,  and  a  lawyer  for  Fuller  and 
McGee's  creditors  had  successfully  argued 
that  Rothstein  would  be  liable  to  the  credi- 
tors for  that  amount  if  it  could  be  shown 
that  he  had  been  a  party  to  the  fixing  of 
the  Series. 

"Do  you  know  a  man  in  Boston  named 
William  J.  Kelly?"  he  was  asked. 

"What's  that  got  to  do  with  this  case?" 

"He's  an  attorney,  isn't  he?" 

"I  know  him  as  something  different.  I 
think  he's  a  blackmailer  to  tell  you  the  facts." 

"Did  you  engage  W.  J.  Kelly  to  repre- 
sent you  in  the  Grand  Jury  proceedings 
over  the  World  Series  of  1919?" 

"You  ought  to  be  ashamed  to  ask  me 
that." 
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blaming  the  Japanese  earthquake 
on  me.  There  must  be  something  the  mat- 
ter with  those  cough  drops  you're  eating." 
Three  weeks  later,  October  29,  1923: 
"WTien  you  win  a  bet,  it's  a  matter  of 
income,  isn't  it?" 

"I  don't  know.  I'm  not  up  on  the  law." 
"Well,  if  you  won  a  bet  would  you  call 
it  income  or  outgo?" 
"I'd  call  it  lucky." 

There  was  so  much  paperwork,  and 
so  much  of  it  senseless,  for  to  Arnold 
Rothstein  paperwork  was  by  nature 
subterfuge.  In  1923  he  said  that  he  could 
not  recall  the  names  of  the  officers  of  A.  L. 
Libman.  Inc..  of  which  he  was  the  presi- 
dent, unstated  and  unseen. 

His  name  in  fact  rarely  appeared  on  le- 
gal documents.  He  owned  many  corpora- 
tions, yet  his  name  did  not  appear  on  the 
papers  of  incorporation.  Before  changes  to 
the  corporate  tax  laws  in  1976,  each  cor- 
poration held  by  an  individual  party  or 
parties  was  taxed  separately  rather  than 
as  part  of  a  commonly  held  group.  This 
meant  that  the  lowest  possible  corporate 
tax  rate  could  be  achieved  and  maintained 
through  the  creation  of  new  corporations 
as  needed,  so  that  no  single  corporation's 
net  taxable  income  ever  exceeded  the  limit 
for  the  lowest  tax-rate  bracket. 

The  sources,  destinations,  and  amounts 


became  a  short  story  called  "The  Brai 
Goes  Home,"  which  was  included  in  h 
1931  collection  Guys  and  Dolls.  ThrouL 
Runyon.  Arnold  Rothstein  became  Nath. 
Detroit.  Guys  and  Dolls  made  Runyon 
wealthy  man  during  what  most  peop 
knew  as  the  Depression.  However,  he  we 
no  longer  around  for  what  would  ha\ 
been  his  big  payday,  when  Guys  and  Dol 
premiered  as  a  Broadway  musical  in  tr 
fall  of  1950.  Played  by  Sam  Levene,  Natha 
Detroit  now:  brought  laughter  through  stag, 
buffoonery  and  song. 

But  Arnold  Rothstein  was  not  one  fo 
the  theater.  His  wife  said  that  he  had  a 
most  never  attended  stage  plays  or  show^ 
and  believed  that  he  had  never  seen 
moving  picture. 

So  what  might  he  have  thought  of  Guy 
and  Dolls,  of  the  buffo  song  and  dance  c 
Nathan  Detroit,  formerly  Arnold  Rotr 
stein.  as  in  the  headline  of  the  New  Yon 
American  of  November  6,  1929:  who  sho 

ROTHSTEIN? 

Like  the  Harrison  Act.  the  Volstead  Aci 
which  ushered  in  Prohibition  on  Jam 
ary  16.  1920,  presented  the  opportx 
nity  for  new  and  immense  fortunes  to  b 
made.  From  this  time  until  the  end  of  hi 
life.  Rothstein  was  the  investment  banke 
for  the  country's  continued  on  page  u 
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Ijging  operations.  Irving  "Waxey  Goi- 
m"  Wexler,  who  controlled  almost  all 
niggling  activities  a'long  the  New  York 
hd  New  Jersey  shoreline,  worked  for 

nhstein.  He  made  some  $2  million  a 

ar  from  Prohibition.  There  is  no  telling 
hat  Rothstein  made. 

He  and  his  wife  now  lived  apart:  Ar- 
)ld  at  20  West  72nd  Street,  between 
entral  Park  West  and  Columbus  Avenue, 

the  15-story  Fairfield  Hotel,  which  he 
wned;  she  directly  across  town  at  the 
rand  apartment  overlooking  Central  Park 

912  Fifth  Avenue,  the  last  place  where 
ley  had  lived  together. 

By  Carolyn  Rothstein's  own  account, 


haps  one  of  the  vamps  introduced  him 
to  Bobbie,  who  was  an  aspiring  showgirl. 
Perhaps  Bobbie  brought  her  own  sweet 
self  around.  They  were  almost  certainly 
together  by  1913,  when  she  was  22  or  23 
and  he  was  31.  And  they  stayed  together. 
If  there  was  love  in  his  life,  Bobbie  Win- 
throp  was  it. 

Bobbie  seems  to  have  been  born  in 
New  York  in  1890.  She  was  a  good-time 
blonde.  She  was  probably  everything  that 
Carolyn  was  not. 

She  seems  to  have  died  from  booze  and 
pneumonia.  Her  body  was  found  by  Roth- 
stein at  her  place,  at  Fifth  Avenue  and 
56th  Street,  on  September  5,  1927.  She  was 


in  August,  less  than  three  weeks  before  the 
death  of  Bobbie  Winthrop. 

In  the  New  Year,  Inez  Norton  was  re- 
siding at  Rothstein's  Fairfield  Hotel.  He 
called  her  son,  10-year-old  Claude,  the 
Sweet  Potato  Kid. 

During  this  time,  Rothstein's  attorneys, 
under  Maurice  Cantor,  were  drafting  his 
will  according  to  his  instructions.  The  Last 
Will  and  Testament  of  Arnold  Rothstein, 
signed  on  March  1,  1928,  was  a  document 
of  seven  pages. 

It  bequeathed  $50,000  each  to  his 
brothers,  Edgar  and  Jack,  and  $  15,000  to 
his  attendant,  Thomas  Farley.  After  these 
bequests,  the  rest 


a  HOUSE  DICK  F0UHD  HIM  moving  slowly  on  a  staircase. 


he  marriage  had  ended  almost  the  mo- 
nent  it  began.  She  tells  of  his  entreaties  to 
ler  not  to  leave  him.  She  does  not  tell  us 
hat  she  did  leave  him  for  long  periods,  as 
he  desired,  at  his  expense. 

Arnold  Rothstein  had  no  yearning  to 
eave  Manhattan.  His  home  was  Broad- 
vay.  Heroin  got  shipped,  he  didn't. 

But  his  wife  had  become  a  devotee  of 
uxury  liners  and  fine  European  hotels  and 
chateaux.  State  Department  records  show 
;hat  she  went  to  Europe  almost  annual- 
ly beginning  in  the  summer  of  1914,  five 
v'ears  into  the  marriage,  when  she  sailed  to 
England  aboard  the  Aquitania.  A  passport 
photograph  from  1919  shows  her  smiling 
naughtily,  her  dark  hair  bobbed,  strings  of 
pearls  around  her  neck.  Though  she  had 
10  work,  she  usually  stated  her  occupation 
is  "actress." 

Her  book  tells  of  Arnold's  infidelities, 
rhere  is  no  mention  of  the  young  mer- 
:hant  Robert  Behar,  of  London,  or  of  her 
return  to  London  to  be  with  him  after  her 
husband's  death.  They  were  married  there 
3n  June  3,  1929.  Behar  was  28  years  old. 
Carolyn  was  41,  but  she  gave  her  age  as  36. 

She  did  not  return  to  New  York  until 
lanuary  4,  1933.  She  returned  alone,  call- 
ing herself  Carolyn  Rothstein  Behar. 

Carolyn  renewed  the  copyright  of  her 
book  in  1962,  when  she  was  in  her  74th 
/ear.  It  is  then  that  she  vanishes. 

Nobody  knows  how  he  met  Bobbie 
Winthrop.  Some  of  the  biggest  of  the 
Broadway  vamps  would  feed  iheir 
sugar  daddies  and  suitors  to  him.  He  lav- 
ished gifts  and  favors  on  the  girls,  and  they 
led  their  fat-cat  suckers  to  his  lair.  Per- 


37.  On  her  death  certificate,  her  occupa- 
tion is  stated  as  "writer."  What  did  she 
write?  And  where  did  it  go? 

When  Bobbie  Winthrop  died,  he 
bought  a  new  one.  Her  name  was 
Inez  Norton.  It  is  likely  she  was 
born  in  Jacksonville,  Florida,  in  1901  or 
1902. 

One  account  has  her  as  a  Baptist 
Sunday-school  teacher  as  a  girl.  She 
was  said  to  have  fallen  in  love  with 
army  captain  Claude  Norton  when 
she  was  15  years  old,  and  run  off 
and  married  him.  A  son,  Claude 
Norton  Jr.,  was 
born  about  1918. 
The  marriage  ap- 
parently ended  in 
divorce,  and  she 
took  the  child. 

It  was  probably 
in  September  1927, 
the  month  of  Bob- 
bie  Winthrop's 
death,  that  Inez  met  Arnold  Roth- 
stein at  Lindy's,  where  he  reg- 
ularly held  court  in  his  private 
booth.  The  telephones  at  Lin- 
dy's, Circle  3317  and  Circle 
10490,  belonged  as  much  to 
Rothstein  as  they  did  to  Lin- 
dy's. Many  believed  that  he 
had  a  piece  of  the  joint. 

Beautiful,  blonde  Inez 
is  supposed  to  have  found 
work  that  season  as  a  cho- 
rus girl  in  the  latest  edition 
of  the  Ziegfeld  Follies, 
which  had  opened  at  the 
New  Amsterdam  Theatre 


of  his  estate  was  to  be  equally  divided. 

Half  was  to  be  placed  in  an  investment 
trust,  with  its  net  income  to  be  paid  to 
"Caroline  Rothstein  who  is  now  my  wife, 
during  her  life." 

The  remaining  half  of  the  estate,  allot- 
ted as  follows,  was  also  to  be  placed  in 
trust.  The  net  income  from  $75,000  of 
that  trust  was  to  be  paid  to  Sidney  Stajer 
for  a  period  of  10  years. 

Eighty  percent  of  the  net  income  from 
the  remaining  amount  was  to  be  di- 


GOLD  DIGGER 
OF  1930 

Handbill  for  the  play 
Room  349,  inspired  by 
Rothstein's  murder  and 
starring  his  last  mistress. 
It  closed  after  15 
performances. 
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vided  equally  between  his  brothers,  Edgar 
and  Jack. 

The  other  20  percent  of  the  net  income 
from  the  remaining  amount  was  to  be  di- 
vided equally  between  his  business  associ- 
ates Samuel  Brown  and  William  Wellman. 

Some  months  later,  a  new  will  was 
drafted.  There  was  one  significant  change: 
after  the  bequests  to  Edgar  Rothstein, 
Jack  Rothstein,  and  Thomas  Farley,  a  third, 
rather  than  half,  of  the  remaining  estate 
was  to  be  placed  in  trust  to  provide  in- 


with  a  petition  to  invalidate  the  will  six 
days  after  the  death  of  his  son.  Three  days 
later,  Carolyn  signed  an  affidavit  support- 
ing the  appointment  of  Abraham  Roth- 
stein as  the  temporary  administrator  of  the 
estate  and  also  noting  that  Inez  Norton 
was  "in  no  wise  related  to  the  decedent" 
and  thus  had  "no  claim  to  decedent's 
bounty." 

Court  actions  and  legal  problems  would 
go  on  for  years  and  in  the  end  bring  Inez 
nothing.  She  did  appear  in  a  1930  stage 
play  based  upon  the  murder  of  Arnold 


mooncalf  son.  It  is  then  that  Inez  Nort 
vanishes,  as  does  the  Sweet  Potato  Kid. 

After  the  autopsy,  Rothstein's  body  v 
claimed  by  his  brother  Jack.  Up 
arrival  at  the  Riverside  Memor 
Chapel,  on  West  76th  Street  at  Amst 
dam  Avenue,  the  body  was  placed  ir 
bronze-finished  mahogany  casket,  whi 
was  said  to  have  cost  5  grand,  the  equr 
lent  of  about  54  grand  in  today's  devalu 
currency. 

Abraham  Rothstein  arranged  for  the 
neral  services  to  be  conducted,  on  t 


ROTHSTEIN  NEVER  SAID 


SWERS  TO  THESE  THINGS. 


come  for  his  wife.  The  one-sixth 
that  remained  of  this  half  of  his  estate  was 
to  be  placed  in  trust  to  provide  income  for 
a  period  of  10  years  to  Inez  Norton. 

This  was  the  will  to  which  Rothstein's 
hand  would  be  placed  as  he  lay  dying,  the 
so-called  deathbed  will,  which  bears  a  frail 
X  rather  than  a  signature. 

Carolyn  Rothstein.  whose  bequest  had 
been  reduced  by  one-sixth,  and  those  mem- 
bers of  the  Rothstein  family  who  were  not 
named  in  the  will,  perceived  a  conspiracy 
against  them  by  Rothstein's  ^^^^^_ 
lawyer  and  mistress.  Abe 
the  Just  rushed  to  court 


GRAVE  EVENTS 

Below,  Rothstein's  casket 

on  its  wary  to  his  final 

resting-place,  in  Queens; 

bottom,  the  Daily  News 

front-pages  his  shooting. 


Rothstein.  Room  349  received  much  at- 
tention owing  to  its  subject,  but  none  of 
the  attention  was  good.  It  closed  after  15 
performances  on  Broadway.  Inez  sought 
to  portray  herself  in  the  1934  Fox  motion- 
picture  version  of  Now  I'll  Tell  (released  a 
mere  three  weeks  after  the  publication 
of  Carolyn  Rothstein's  book).  The  role 
went  to  Alice  Faye,  but  Inez  was  given  a 
small  part  with  four  lines  in  a  scene  set  at 
Lindy's. 

^^^^^_         In  September  1935,  Inez 
was  to  marry  Thomas  C. 
Neal  Jr.,  of  Chicago.  He  was 
24.  Her  age  was  given  as 
32.  Young  Neal  was  a  college 
man.  Better  yet,  he  was  the 
only  son  of  a  retired  Chica- 
go bank  president.  But  the 
old  man  came  to  New  York  on 
an  aeroplane  and  called  a  halt  to 
their  plans.  I  hope,  for  her  sake, 
that  the  banker  had  to  buy  her 
off  to  protect  his  smitten 


morning  of  November  7,  by  Rabbi  II 
Leo  Jung  of  the  Jewish  Center,  one  of  t| 
most  revered  and  distinguished  rabbis  [ 
the  day. 

On  January  20,  1930,  the  Riversil 
Memorial  Chapel  petitioned  the  surj 
gate's  court  to  collect  $5,399  in  funeral 
penses. 

The  body  was  laid  to  rest  in  Uni 
Field  Cemetery,  in  Ridgewood,  Quee: 
When  I  lingered  there  among  the  Roj 
stein  gravestones,  I  saw  that  most  b<J 
words  of  Hebrew  and  the  English  w<[ 
"beloved"— beloved  son,  beloved  h 

BAND  SON  AND  BROTHER,  BELOVED  DALKl 

ter,  and  so  on.  But  there  is  no  Hebil 
carved  into  the  rock  of  Arnold  Rothste 
grave,  nor  is  he  "beloved."  He  is  simj 
dead,  and  all  it  says  is  may  his  soul  ri 

IN  PEACE. 

When,  following  Jewish  custom.  I  wv. 
to  place  a  stone  atop  the  granite  of 
grave,  I  saw  that  there  were  two  aire; 
there.  I  sometimes  wonder,  until  this  w 
day,  who  put  them  there.  I  will  ne\| 
know.  Something  as  plain  and  as  si 
pie  as  that,  two  stones  in  the  cen| 
tery  breeze  atop  a  grave,  and  it  is 
yond  knowing. 

Those  stones  speak  more  to  me  thl 
the  lesser  mystery  of  Arnold  Rol 
stein's  murder.  Not  lesser  in  that  I 
mystery  of  that  murder  can  be  solved 
cannot,  and  it  never  will  be.  Lesser  in  t| 
the  mystery  of  the  stones,  set  in  silent 
cred  breeze,  is  more  illimitable  and  vas;| 
beckoning  by  far.  One  stone  for  gotl 
perhaps,  and  then  a  stone  for  evil— al 
what  of  the  third,  which  I  myself  phi 
there  beside  them,  not  really  know 
why? 

On  Sunday  night,  November  4.  19  I 

MAY     2  0 


ijlrnold  Rothstein  went  from  his  West  57th 

reet  office  to  Lindy's.  There  was  a  call 

iere,  inviting  him  to  a  card  game  in  the 

(horn  of  George  "Hump"  McManus,  a 

:  fambling  friend,  at  the  Park  Central  Ho- 
ld, on  West  56th  Street.  Rothstein  sent  his 

j^iauffeur,  Eugene  Reimer,  to  fetch  him 

r  ^iore  money. 

Rothstein  went  to  Room  349  of  the 
;iark  Central  Hotel.  He  is  said  to  have 

k  layed  cards  for  high  stakes,  tens  of  thou- 
inds  of  dollars,  for  a  while  with  Mc- 

.  lanus  and  other  men.  He  was  not  there 

>r  long.  At  about  10  minutes  to  11  that 

ight,  a  house  dick  found  him  moving 

lowly  on  a  staircase.  "I've  been  shot," 

othstein  said. 

That's  all  he  would  say.  He  never  said 

►ho  had  shot  him,  or  when,  where,  or 

hy.  He  did  not  even  say  if  he  knew 

he  answers  to  any  of  these  things.  The 

eadline  on  the  front  page  of  The  New 

York  Times  the  next  morning  said:  roth- 

[TEIN,  GAMBLER,  MYSTERIOUSLY  SHOT; 

<efuses  to  talk.  More  than  75  years  lat- 

r,  there  is  little  more  to  be  added  to  those 

vords. 
Rothstein  was  dead  the  following  morn- 

ng,  Election  Day,  November  6,  1928. 
t^Vhatever  had  happened— and  no  one 
jtppears  to  have  known  exactly  what  did 
i  lappen,  and  no  one  ever  would— it  shook 


the  secret  system  of  the  city  to  its  bones. 

The  source  of  the  waves  that  shook 
that  system  remained  unknown.  The  mur- 
der was  not  properly  investigated.  It  was 
not  even  properly  covered  up.  Evidence 
was  recklessly  hidden,  discarded,  compro- 
mised—not so  much  in  conspiracy  as  in 
anxiety.  Rothstein's  body  had  not  even 
been  fingerprinted— the  most  routine  part 
of  an  autopsy— so  that  there  were  no  fin- 
gerprints to  compare  with  any  that  had 
been  left.  It  was  as  if  no  one,  lawman  or 
criminal,  wanted  to  be  close  to  this  mur- 
der in  any  way.  There  was  a  disorganized, 
unconvincing  trial  of  McManus  and  other 
shambles  of  legal  diversionary  formalities. 
Nothing  came  of  them  but  more  confu- 
sion, more  disquiet. 

There  was  fear  throughout  Tammany 
Hall.  The  police  commissioner,  Joseph  A. 
Warren,  Mayor  Walker's  former  law  part- 
ner, was  replaced  by  the  benign  figure  of 
Grover  Whalen,  under  whom,  in  1930, 
there  was  published  the  pretense  of  a  for- 
mal investigative  report,  In  the  Matter  of 
the  Charges  Preferred  Against  Various  Mem- 
bers of  the  Police  Department  in  Connec- 
tion with  the  Shooting  of  Arnold  Rothstein, 
which  was  little  more  than  a  chump-chop 
stew  of  subterfuge,  expedience,  whitewash, 
and  unknowing. 

The  impact  of  Arnold  Rothstein's  death, 


and  the  mystery,  fear,  and  disquiet  sur- 
rounding it,  led  to  Governor  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt's  commission  in  1931  of  the 
jurist  Samuel  Seabury  to  fully  investigate 
the  government  of  the  city  of  New  York. 
As  Herbert  Mitgang  recalls  in  Once  upon 
a  Time  in  New  York,  Mayor  Jimmy  Walk- 
er, sharply  dressed  in  blue,  observed  be- 
fore he  took  the  stand,  "There  are  three 
things  a  man  must  do  alone.  Be  born,  die, 
and  testify." 

The  investigation  led  to  Mayor  Walker's 
resignation,  on  September  1,  1932.  The  for- 
mer mayor  departed  for  Paris,  a  city  that 
was  still  a  city.  New  York's  Jazz  Age  was 
over.  It  had  ended  when  Rothstein  took 
that  bullet  in  the  gut.  All  since  then  had 
been  but  reverberation. 

That  bullet:  from  nowhere,  like  those 
stones  in  the  breeze  atop  the  grave. 

From  the  moment  Rothstein  was  shot 
until  today,  the  mystery  has  grown.  Specu- 
lation has  roamed  wildly  in  a  desire  to 
identify  not  only  the  hand  that  pulled  the 
trigger  but  also  the  interplay  of  hidden 
forces  that  controlled  the  hand. 

Speculation  has  led  nowhere,  nor  will  it 
lead  anywhere  hence.  The  source  of  the 
bullet  is  like  the  source  of  the  stones.  The 
bullet  from  nowhere,  the  theody  in  the 
gloam,  the  silent  stones:  a  true  mystery  and 
its  answer  are  one.  □ 
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DANIEL  CRAIG 

AGE  AND  OCCUPATION:  37,  actor. 
PROVENANCE:  Chester,  England.  CONFIDENCE 
MAN:  What  got  him  interested  in  acting? 
"Dressing  up  and  showing  off  . . .  attention 
seeking,  mainly,  I  think.  It's  a  great  way  to 
get  rid  of  your  insecurities.  And  find  plenty 
of  new  ones."  TOP  LAYER:  After  more  than 
18  film  roles— he  played  Paul  Newman's  son 
in  Road  to  Perdition  and  Gwyneth  Paltrow's 
husband  in  Sylvia— he's  finally  breaking 
through  as  a  bona  fide  leading  man  in 
Matthew  Vaughn's  hip  gangster  pic  Layer 
Cake.  GOOD  THINGS  COME  ...  :  "I'd  been 
taking  it  very  slowly,  trying  to  be  as  picky 
as  I  possibly  could,  because  I'm  a  snob, 
and  I  don't  like  doing  shit."     -krista  smith 
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The  Missing  Years 
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As  excavated  by  David  Kamp, 
staff  archivist 


ILAIKE:  So  you're 
directing  pictures  now,  Mike. 
MIKE:  Yes,  Elaine.  I've  moved 
on  from  the  ignoble  limitations  of 
stagecraft.  I've  completed  a  film 
with  Elizabeth  Taylor  and 
Richard  Burton. 

ELAINE:  You  finished  Cleopatra? 
It's  about  time  someone  did! 
MIKE:  No,  no,  no,  Elaine,  it's 
Who's  Afraid  of  Virginia  Woolf? 
Adapted  from  Albee. 
ELAINE:  Albee  darned. 
MIKE:  Hahahal 
ELAINE:  Mahaha! 
MIKE:  Yes,  I  find  that,  by 
comparison,  performing  onstage 
with  you  was  one-dimensional. 
ELAINE:  Agreed-Liz  Taylor 
has  at  least  two  more 
dimensions  than  I  do. 
MIKE:  Hahaha! 
ELAINE:  Hahahal  You  know, 
Mike,  I  didn't  think  you  had  it  in 
you  to  direct  a  picture. 
MIKE:  That's  funny,  my 


analyst  said  the  same  thing, 
relating  it  to  my  doubts 
about  the  size  of  my  . . . 
[Talcing  nofe  of  tape 
recorder.]  Good  God! 
What  am  I  saying?  This  will 
be  in  Vanity  Fair\  Oh,  God, 
I,  uh  . . .  Elaine,  let's  put  the 
act  back  together! 
ELAINE:  Sorry.  Can't. 
I've  got  this  movie  of  my 
own  I  want  to  direct.  See, 
Warren  Beatty  plays  this 
lounge  singer  in  the 
Arabian  Desert— 
MIKE:  B-but,  that  could 
become  our  new 
routine!!!  [Improvising  a 
song.]  You  betta  win  this 
Bedouin's  heart, 
bay-beee . . . 
ELAINE:  Hahaha! 
MIKE:  Hahaha! 

—From  "Together  Again! 
Elaine  May  Interviews 
Mike  Nichols,"  May  1966. 
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Buy  $6,000 

shower  curtain. 

Buy  $3,000  shower 

curtain  and  $3,000 

bar  of  soap. 

Buy  $2,000  shower 

curtain  and  $4,000 

hooker. 

Order  new  checks 

with  sunsets. 
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Go  to  Boston  to 

^/^^^r+\\^ 

see  The  Gates. 

Stick  chest  out  for  Dad  s 

parole  officer. 

Stop  TiVo-ing  Fez's  stuff. 

Find  out  if  Tom  Hanks 

is  married. 

Remember  to  drink 

on  empty  stomach 
i                tonight. 
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The  plan:  a  lighthearted  photo  shoot  with  the  cast  of  America's  Sunday-night  sensation. 
The  result:  a  five-star  drama,  complete  with  profanity,  tears,  and  tantrums. 
Exploring  the  Desperate  Housewives  dynamic,  NED  ZEMAN  trailer-hops  among 
"the  Ladies'' — Marcia  (  Teri  Hatcher,  Felicity  Huffman,  Eva  Longoria, 

and  Nicollette  Sheridan—        -  to  the  show's  creator,  Marc  Cherry,  and  checks  out 
everything  from  a  Hatche,  m     James  Denton  to  the  "issues"  on  the  set 


TENDING  THE  BEDS 

From  left,  Ricardo  Chavira  and 

Eva  Longoria  as  Carlos 

and  Gabrielle  Solis,  and  Jesse 

Metcalfe  as  her  lawn  boy. 

"We're  judged  by  public 

opinion,"  Longoria  says.  "Do 

you  like  me?  Please  like  me.  .  .  . 

That  you  can't  control." 


n  retrospect,  we  should  have  seen  it  com- 
ing—what with  the  on-set  rumblings  about 
"frayed  nerves"  and  "difficulty"  among 
"the  Ladies,"  and  the  crew's  jokes  about 
one  Lady's  "issues."  In  retrospect,  it  was  all 
so  obvious,  so  inevitable.  The  warning  signs 
were  everywhere. 

We  should  have  known  it  that  night  on 
the  Universal  back  lot.  where  Marc  Cherry. 
42,  the  creator  and  mastermind  of  Desper- 
ate Housewives,  was  fretting,  even  though 
he  stood  at  the  peak  of  his  personal  Ho- 
ratio Alger  story  arc:  two  Golden  Globes, 
Nielsen's  No.  4  spot,  riches  beyond  riches. 
(The  Ladies,  who  initially  earned  less  than 
S80,000  per  episode,  are  now  thinking  in 
terms  of  S250,000.) 

"I  hope  everything  works  out  with  this." 
Cherry  said,  "the  [  Vanity  Fair]  photo  shoot 
this  weekend.  I  think  it's  a  problem  on  our 
end.  Coordinating  all  the  ..."  His  voice 
trailed  off.  "Yeah,"  he  said  softly,  as  if  to 
himself.  "I'm  sure  it'll  be  fine." 

He  worries,  he  worries.  He  has  that  look 
about  him:  rheumy-eyed,  owlish,  outfit- 
ted in  typical  TV-guy  fashion— drawstring 
sweatpants,  white  sneakers,  baggy  T-shirt 
hanging  out  from  under  a  Windbreaker  em- 
blazoned with  a  single  word:  grumpy. 

We  might  have  suspected  things  were 
amiss  even  earlier,  as  runaway  tabloid  scur- 
rilousness— eating  disorders!  plastic  surgery! 
lesbianism!— had  bedeviled  the  show's  five 
stars:  Marcia  Cross,  Teri  Hatcher,  Felicity 
Huffman,  Eva  Longoria,  and  Nicollette 
Sheridan,  (Note  to  Publicists:  Credits  are 
listed  in  alphabetical  order,  so  put  down 
those  cell  phones.) 

We  should  have  known  it  that  night  at 
the  Academy  of  Television  Arts  &  Sciences, 
during  "An  Evening  with  Desperate  House- 
wives," a  featherlight  affair  but  for  the  sud- 
den unburdening  of  one  of  the  Ladies,  who 
allowed  that  the  white-hot  spotlight  had 
taken  its  toll.  "I  have  a  lot  of  anger  about 
that,"  she  said  amid  tight  smiles.  "But  my 
publicist  is  going  to  tell  me  to  shut  up." 

We  absolutely,  positively  should  have 
sensed  danger  when  there  turned  out  to  be 
a  list  of  mandatory  stipulations  from  ABC. 
That  each  of  the  Ladies  would  have  her 
own  hair-makeup-stylist  Glam  Team  was. 


by  Hollywood  standards,  nothing  special. 
They  were,  after  all,  the  biggest  stars  on  TV's 
second-biggest  dramatic  series— bigger  than 
ER,  bigger  than  all  but  one  CSI,  bigger 
than  Law  &  Order:  Special  Victims  Unit. 

And  yet.  The  mandatory  stipulations  sin- 
gled out  one  Lady  in  particular,  instructing 
the  magazine  that,  in  any  and  all  group  shots, 
she  was  definitely  not  to"  be  in  the  center. 

But  still.  A  soap  opera  within  a  soap  op- 
era that  satirizes  soap  operas?  Too  pat,  too 
meta-.  Power  plays  and  pariahs?  Profanity- 
laced  tantrums  and  sobbing  divas?  No.  No 
way. 

Then  again,  that  was  before  the  photo 
shoot. 


""  eri  Hatcher  sits  on  a  wooden 
bench  outside  her  fictive  house, 
on  Wisteria  Lane,  Desperate 
Housewives'  fictive  suburban  lo- 
cale. "What  are  soap  operas?" 
Hatcher  asks  rhetorically.  "I'm 
not  really  sure  what  the  term 
means.  What's  the  definition?  They're  sto- 
ries about  relationships,  people  ..." 

She's  politely  interrupted  by  her  most 
recognizable  male  co-star,  James  Denton. 
42,  who  plays  Mike  Delfino,  the  bohunky 
plumber  possessed  of  big  secrets  and  great 
hair.  In  the  series,  as  in  life,  he's  George  to 
Hatcher's  Gracie  character,  Susan  Mayer, 
a  pratfalhng  cuckold-with-a-heart-of-gold. 

"That's  a  great  question."  Denton  says. 
"For  me,  it's  just  the  connotation.  When  you 
hear  'soap  opera,'  usually  it's  not  positive." 

Hatcher  nods.  "You  think  bad  lighting, 
bad  writing,  bad  acting  ..." 

"...  melodramatic,  predictable,  serial. 
I  don't  think  it's  usually  a  compliment  when 
people  say  it's  a  'nighttime  soap.'" 

"And  they're  not  funny." 

"It's  bothered  me  from  the  very  begin- 
ning." 

"From  the  very  beginning,"  Hatcher  says, 
taunting  playfully.  "T  think,  on  a  scale  of 
things  to  be  bothered  by.  that's  probably  not 
high  on  my  list." 

"I  don't  lose  sleep  over  it."  Denton  says. 

"I'm  not  bothered  by  much  these  days," 
Hatcher  continues.  "How  about  that?" 

Girlish  and  playful,  with  big  puppy  eyes, 
Hatcher  is  the  show's  star  among  stars,  a 
position  affirmed  by  her  recent  best-actress 
awards  (for  TV  comedy)  from  the  Screen 
Actors  Guild  and  the  Golden  Globes.  The 
latter  proved  especially  gratifying  for  Hatch- 
er, who  accepted  the  award  with  a  teary, 
Sally  Field-esque  acknowledgment  that  be- 
fore Desperate  Housewives  came  along,  "I 
couldn't  have  been  a  bigger  has-been." 

Until  last  fall.  Hatcher  was  best  known 
for  her  mid-90s  TV  series.  Lois  &  Clark: 
Tfie  New  Advertures  of  Superman,  in  which 


she  starred  with  Dean  Cain:  for 
Paris  Carver,  a  Bond  Girl  in  1997 's| 
row  Never  Dies;  for  a  string  of  Radic 
TV  commercials;  and  for  a  Seinfeld  i 
in  which  she  said  of  her  breasts, 
real,  and  they're  spectacular."  Bej 
that,  she  played  a  soap-opera  star  in 
dish,  the  1991  satire  about  a  soap| 
within  a  soap  opera. 

And  now  here  she  sits— 40,  dii 
(from  actor  Jon  Tenney),  a  single  mo  I 
a  daughter  (Emerson,  7)— at  the  ce| 
the  television  universe.  Literally.  The  | 
is  in  the  middle  of  her  TV  yard,  w. 
surrounded  by  crew  members,  ar| 
house  stands  among  the  other  Ladies 
es,  one  to  the  left,  two  to  the  righl 
straight  across  Wisteria  Lane.  Whe 
house  opposite  isn't  being  filmed— it'; 
Van  De  Kamp's  house— it  doubles  . 
set's  bathroom. 

"The  most  fascinating  thing  hapi 
to  me  [in  Las  Vegas]  this  weekend."  I 
er  recalls.  "I  went  to  this  cool  even 
they  do  every  year  at  the  Bellagio 
It's  called  'Keep  Memory  Alive."  anc 
raise  millions  and  millions  of  dolh 
one  night  for  Alzheimer's.  I  went  las 
and  auctioned  off  a  lunch  with  me.  Al 
went  for  520,000,  which  was  a  lot.  j 
this  year  I  went,  and  I  was  auctionej 
for  S  125.000." 

"Little  different."  Denton  interj 
"That's  pretty  black-and-white  right  th 

"Well.  I'm  not  putting  it  in  terms  o 
value."  Hatcher  replies,  blanching  a  bit. 
certainly  those  people's  generosity.  But 
way.  What  happened  in  Vegas  was  tl 
felt  the  shift  from  where  fans  would  c 
and  be  like.  'Can  I  take  a  picture?'  or  ' 
I  have  your  autograph?'  What's  happe 
to  me  now  is  almost  spiritual.  People 
coming  up  to  me.  mostly  women,  and 
didn't  want  my  autograph,  didn't  want 
picture.  They  wanted  to  sit  with  me  and 
me  how  I've  inspired  them,  how  I've  g 
new  hope  to  women  over  40. 

"They  told  me  stories  about  their 
dren,  saying,  'This  happened  to  me  o 
when  I  was  with  my  child."  and  da-da- 
And  that  has  really  touched  me.  An 
have  kind  of  just  shifted  into  this  pi. 
of  T  have  to  do  something  positive  w 
it.'  Not  about  me.  But  I  understand  t 
there's  an  opportunity  to  do  something  I 
ger,  you  know?  Something  to  really  g 
back." 

Minutes  later,  Hatcher  and  Denton  i 
gin  filming  a  fantasy  sequence  in  which 
walks  up  to  her  front  door  and  knoc 
For  technical  reasons,  the  walk  requires  s 
eral  takes;  between  each,  Denton  smool 
his  hair  in  the  window  and  regales  the  cr 
with  guy  sports  talk.  The  scene  ends  w 
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SOAPING  IT  IP  11 

^^^^Micollettc  Sheridan,  who  pla>s 

MJk         fedie  Brin-  and  ^l;uk  N,oses- 

^^C* 

^M                       who  plays  Paul  Young.  Hie 

^■2H 

suburban  mother  of  the  show's 

*^^m 

creator.  Mare  Cherry,  once  told 

him.  "1  «as  miserable  sometimes." 

a  revelation  that  helped  him 

channel  the  characters. 
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FULL-SERVICE  HELP 

Felicity  Huffman,  who  plays 
Lvnette  Scavo,  gets  a  pedicure, 
while  Doug  Savant,  as  her 
husband,  looks  on.  Opposite,  Ten 
Hatcher,  as  Susan  Mayer,  with 
James  Denton,  as  the  plumber. 


'S  NOT  CALLED 
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I 
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a  grapple-and-kiss  so  long  and  deep  that 
Denton's  stubble  chafes  Hatcher's  chin.  At 
"Cut,"  Hatcher  throws  her  arms  in  the  air 
and  shouts  offstage,  "What  I  said  about 
this  not  being  a  soap— check  that!" 

"The  guys  are  smart  enough  to  know 
what  the  show  is  about,"  Denton  continues. 
"It's  not  called  Desperate  Plumbers.  We're 
just  happy  to  be  here.  I've  never  heard  any 
of  the  guys  be  ungrateful. 

"The  women,  I  can't  speak  for,"  he  says 
significantly.  He  turns  to  Hatcher.  "Can  you?" 
Hatcher  demurs.  He  continues," I  think  there 
is  some,  uh  . . .  " 

"Do  you  think  I'm  anything  but  grate- 
ful?" Hatcher  interjects,  feigning  outrage. 

"Not  you"  Denton  replies.  "Not  you 
at  all." 

She  smiles.  "Then  you  can  speak  for  me." 

"I  can  speak  for  Teri.  I've  never  heard 
Teri  be  anything  but  grateful." 

"There  you  go." 

"That's  for  sure,  and  I  can  promise  you. 
But  I  don't  know  ab  . . .  " 

Hatcher's  smile  vanishes,  replaced  by  a 
wince.  Her  eyes  narrow:  "I'm  just  doing  my 
thing—you  know  what  I  mean?  So  I  don't 
know  [about  the  others].  I  just  show  up  on 
time,  do  my  work,  do  my  part,  get  the  show 
promoted,  help  people,  sign  autographs." 


~  he  next  afternoon,  Hatcher  has 
given  way  on  the  set  to  Felicity 
Huffman,  who  plays  Lynette  Sca- 
vo,  the  harried,  Ritalin-popping 
soccer  mom;  Marcia  Cross,  who 
plays  Bree  Van  De  Kamp,  and 
Steven  Culp,  who  plays  Bree's 
henpecked  spouse;  and  Eva  Longoria, 
who  plays  Gabrielle  Solis,  a  Latina  sexpot, 
who  bangs  her  teenage  lawn  boy.  (Adden- 
dum to  Note  to  Publicists:  The  names  are 
listed  in  order  of  appearance,  so  put  down 
those  pellet  guns.) 

Of  all  the  Ladies,  Huffman  seems  to 
look  most  like  her  character,  a  typical  42- 
year-old  American  mother  and  wife.  In 
fact,  she  is  a  42-year-old  mother  and  wife, 
but  not  a  typical  one.  She's  married  to  a 
celebrated  actor,  William  H.  Macy  (Fargo, 
Boogie  Nights,  Seabiscuii),  and  arrived  at 
Desperate  Housewives  with  the  most  "chops," 
having  frequently  worked  with  playwright 
David  Marnet,  with  v\  i  u  m  Macy  co-founded 
the  famed  Atlantic  ipany,  in 

New  York. 

"It's  not  my  favorite  e  Huffman 

says,  referring  to  the  w  hole  so 
tion.  "I  don't  think  it's  acci.i\  a 

soap,  I'd  say,  'Oh,  yeah,  abscii:! 
I  know  it  has  soap  elements.  '  do. 
know  how  to  classify  it.  I  guess,  if  1  hi 
I  would  call  it  a  black  comedy." 

She  adds.  "I  think  it's  a  guilty  pleasure 


because  it's  delicious  and  easy  to  watch. 
And  I  think  people  put  those  two  togeth- 
er, in  combination,  and  think,  Well,  it  must 
be  bad  for  me,  because  if  it  tastes  good 
and  it's  easy  going  down,  then  it's  probably 
chocolate. 

"I  do  worry  about  backlash  a  little,"  she 
continues.  "We  [our  society]  like  to  build 
something  up  and  then  tear  it  down.  Par- 
ticularly women.  Particularly  actresses.  Re- 
member Daryl  Hannah?  Remember  Geena 
Davis?  They  just  built  them  up  to  iconic 
stature  and  then  ripped  them  down."  She 
shrugs.  "So,  yeah,  I  guess  it's  coming," 

Because  Huffman  is  deemed  the  Ac- 
tress—and also  because  she  seems  to  have 
the  least  concern  about  status  and  perqui- 
sites—she gets  little  grief  from  the  cast  and 
crew.  "Well,"  she  says  after  one  take,  "that 
was  lackluster."  When  she  has  a  small  issue 
with  a  stage  direction,  the  director,  Jeffrey 
Melman,  hears  her  out  at  length.  Minutes 
later,  Cherry  makes  a  rare  on-set  visit,  re- 
solves the  issue,  and  shuffles  back  to  his 
bungalow.  Impressed,  Huffman  says,  "I  think 
he  has  a  vagina  in  his  brain." 

uffman's  trailer  sits  in  a  clus- 
ter of  five  identical  ones,  except 
that  each  bears  the  character 
name  of  the  actress  who  uses 
it  (as  do  their  parking  spots). 
Here,  in  what  one  crew  mem- 
ber jokingly  calls  "the  Hot 
Zone,"  Huffman  waves  good-bye  and  leaves 
just  as  the  door  on  one  of  the  other  trailers 
swings  open,  revealing  a  hand-drawn  paper 
sign  designating  the  Lady  within,  bree  van 
de  KAMP. 

Here,  hurriedly  uncluttering  her  seating 
area,  Marcia  Cross  apologizes  for  the  un- 
Bree-ness  of  it  all,  smiles  warmly,  offers 
bottled  water.  In  person,  she's  much  softer 
and  prettier  than  Bree,  whose  pinched  fea- 
tures and  bulging  eyes  make  her  seem  like 
an  enraged  stag  beetle.  "I  wish  we  had  a 
new  word  to  describe  this  show,"  says  Cross, 
who  gained  a  measure  of  fame  in  the  mid- 
1990s  while  co-starring  on  the  Citizen  Kane 
of  prime-time  soaps,  Melrose  Place.  "It  has 
some  wonderful  artistic  elements  and  com- 
edic  elements,  so  I  think  'soap'  doesn't  do 
it  justice." 

Initially,  Cross  concedes,  "I  didn't  have 
any  idea  that  the  tone  would  be  the  way  it 
is.  I  was  as  limited  in  my  thinking  as  the 
rest."  This  despite  her  bona  fides.  To  wit: 
during  the  fallow  period  between  hit  shows. 
Cross  went  to  graduate  school  at  Antioch 
'Diversity,  in  Los  Angeles,  earned  a  mas- 
ter's ~^ee,  and  became  a  practicing  clini- 
:hologist. 

year,  when  asked  to  compare  her 
.hows,  Ca  ss  replied,  "I  don't  know 


twc 


if  this  is  legitimate  or  not,  but  I  tho 
Melrose  Place  as  like  Andy  Warhol 
think  of  this  show  as  Kandinsky  or 
cis  Bacon. 

"It's  a  little  more  stressful  to  ha 
sudden  impact,"  Cross  says  of  her 
situation.  "I'm  sure  there  will  be  a  ba 
I'm  surprised  it  hasn't  started.  It  alwa 
pens."  She  thinks  harder.  "I  don' 
think  of  it  so  much  as  backlash.  As 
erything  in  life,  there's  a  cycle,  and  tr 
have  its  cycle— like  all  other  thing 
come  and  go,  that  are  in  and  out,  th 
not  gold." 

Conversation  turns,  inevitably,  \ 
media's  relentless  obsession  with  the  ! 
Lives  of  Housewives,  specifically  her 
"Honestly,  I  don't  read  it,"  Cross 
blanching  slightly.  "And  I  don't  even 
the  show  right  now.  It's  too  much.  It 
too  much  ..." 

Tapping  her  watch,  an  ABC  pu 
smiles  and  summons  Cross  to  the  se 

A  few  minutes  later,  a  tousle-haired 
wearing  pastel  sweats  and  Ugg-type  1 
emblazoned  with  the  word  love,  sp 
through  the  Hot  Zone  and  yells,  "You  1 
my  trailer!" 

This  is  Eva  Longoria  playing  Eva 
goria  playing  Gabrielle  Solis.  Longo; 
the  class  clown,  the  hair  twirler,  the  > 
persnapper.  She's  30,  but  up  close, 
out  makeup  and  pouffy  hair,  she  look 
As  such,  she  has  the  most  promisin 
ture  —Maxim  covers,  a  plum  role  in  a  1 
coming  Michael  Douglas  movie— anc 
most  boldfaced  romantic  linkings.  He 
singer  JC  Chasez,  was  a  member  of  the 
band  'NSync;  her  next  boyfriend,  ' 
Parker,  plays  point  guard  for  the  San 
tonio  Spurs. 

"I'm  in  a  very  different  position  i 
the  rest  of  the  girls,"  Longoria  says. 
never  had  a  successful  show.  So,  for 
everything  is  new,  and  it's  nice  to  be 
new  kid  on  the  block— with  such  seasc 
women  taking  me  under  their  wings.  A 
them  have,  and  all  of  them  have  told 
how  I  should  handle  things.  And  it  co 
in  a  very  big-sister  way,  so  I'm  pretty  h 
in  that  sense.  There  might  be  more  p 
sure  for  them— as  their  'comeback'  fr 
their  'has-been'  days.  I  have  nothing 
prove  yet." 

Longoria's  hair  twirling  intensifies, 
cause  she's  somehow  managed  to  get 
into  it.  "I'm  pulling  it  out  as  we  talk," 
says,  heading  for  the  hair-and-makeup  ti 
er,  where  she  continues,  "I  remember  N 
cia  telling  me,  before  the  show  started, ' 
ready  for  your  life  to  change.' 

"Now  it's  a  dance  not  to  overexpoi 
Longoria  says.  "Unfortunately,  we  work 
this  business  of  continued  on  pagm 
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Cross, 

Van  De  Ramp, 
topiary,  with 
I  ulp,  who  plays 
land,  Rex. 
i  of  Melrose  Place 
\ndy  Warhol 
this  show 
linsky  or  Francis 
savs  Cross. 


"I  DON'T  EVEN 

WATCH  THE  SHOW  NOW," 

SAYS  CROSS.  "IT'S  TOO  MUCH. 

IT'S  JUST  TOO  MUCH." 
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After  wresting  control  of  her  fortune  from  her  father,  Athina  Onassis  Rons- 
wants  to  claim  her  full  legacy  as  Aristotle  Onassis 's  granddaughter  and 
sole  surviving  heir — including,  some  say,  the  presidency  of  Greece's  most  fam. 
foundation.  Behind  her  is  her  fiance  and  fellow  equestrian  jumper,  Olympic 

medalist  Alvaro  Alfonso  de  Miranda  Neto.  As  "the  richest  little 

girl  in  the  world"  comes  of  age,  NICHOLAS  GAGE  investigates  her  finances, 

her  romance,  and  the  shadows  of  her  tragic  childhood 


TWO  LOVES 

Athina  Onassis  Roussel  in 

Hamburg,  Germany,  for  the 

75th  show-jumping-and- 

dressage  derby,  May  2004. 

Opposite,  with  her  fiance, 

Brazilian  horseman 

Alvaro  "Doda"  Alfonso  de 

Miranda  Neto,  near  Cadiz, 

Spain,  March  2004. 
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met  Athina  Onassis 
Roussel.  the  last  direct  descendant  of  the 
shipping  tycoon  Aristotle  Onassis,  on  a 
hot  day  in  July  1999,  when  she  was  a  tall, 
coltish,  shy  girl  of  14.  She  was  in  Greece 
to  attend  the  wedding  of  a  second  cousin 
at  the  seaside  estate  of  her  famous  grand- 
father's stepsister,  Kalliroi  Patronicolas. 
Wearing  a  long-sleeved  white  jacket  over 
a  summer  dress,  Athina  stayed  close  to 
her  father,  Thierry  Roussel.  all  afternoon, 
speaking  French  in  a  soft,  hesitant  voice, 
never  making  eye  contact  with  the  distant 
relatives  he  introduced  her  to,  always  stand- 
ing slightly  behind  him,  as  if  he  were  a 
shield  between  her  and  the  world. 

The  next  time  I  talked  to  Athina,  five 
years  later,  she  seemed  a  different  person. 
She  had  separated  herself  from  her  father 
and  moved  out  of  his  house,  and  she  was 
immersed  in  a  bitter  legal  battle  with  him 
to  win  control  of  her  fortune.  Hearing  that 
I  was  writing  an  article  about  her,  she 
called  me  at  my  hotel  in  Athens  and  pep- 


pered me  with  so  many  ques- 
tions in  fluent,  nearly  unac- 
cented English  that  I  hardly 
had  an  opportunity  to  ask  her 
any  of  my  own. 

My  investigation  into  the 
battle  between  Athina  and 
:   her  father  over  the  Onassis 
wealth  has  produced  what 
'    may  be  the  first  clear  picture 
?   of  their  complicated  situation 
since  Christina  Onassis  died  in 
M     1988,  leaving  her  three-year-old 
daughter  as  her  only  heir."  I  have 
uncovered  details  of  the  child- 
hood she  spent  under  her  fa- 
ther's strict  control  and  come 
upon  revealing  glimpses  of  the 
person  she  is  today.  "The  mere 
fact  that  she  took  on  her  formi- 
dable father  at  such  a  young  age 
shows  that  there  may  be  a  lot  more 
of  her  grandfather  Aristotle  in  Athina 
than  most  people  think,"  says  Alex- 
is Mantheakis,  who  has  known  her 
since  1998  and  who  formerly  served 
as  a  spokesman  for  Roussel  in  Greece. 
Athina's  confrontation  with  her  fa- 
ther and  her  newfound  assertiveness  are 
not  the  only  surprising  developments  in 
the  sole  surviving  heir  of  Aristotle  Onassis, 
the  Anatolian  tycoon  who  revolutionized 
the  shipping  industry  and  captured  the 
hearts  of  both  opera  diva  Maria  Callas  and 
Jacqueline  Kennedy. 

In  1999,  as  a  timorous  14-year-old,  Athi- 
na went  to  a  court  for  minors  in  Oberen- 
gadin,  Switzerland,  with  her  father  and 
renounced  everything  related  to  her  grand- 
father's heritage.  She  made  a  statement  in 
which  she  stipulated,  according  to  a  court 
report,  that  she  felt  "great  aversion  to  any- 
thing that  is  Greek,  even  though  she  knows 
that  her  mother,  her  grandfather  and  her 
fortune  come  from  Greece."  This  extraor- 
dinary declaration,  clearly  encouraged  by 
her  father,  was  in  defiance  of  certain  spec- 
ifications in  the  protocol  that  he  had 
signed  when  he  took  custody  of  the  three- 
year-old:  "(1.1)  As  agreed  with  Christina 
Onassis  when  she  was  alive,  Athina  will  be 
reared  in  the  Orthodox  religion.  (1.2)  . . . 
She  will  learn  the  Greek  language  so  as  to 
speak  it  fluently." 

On  this  issue,  too,  Athina  has  made  a 
complete  about-face.  In  the  fall  of  2003  she 
renewed  the  Greek  passport  her  mother 
had  obtained  for  her.  This  past  January  she 
joined  an  Athenian  equestrian  club  called 
Avlona  in  the  hope  of  riding  in  interna- 
tional competitions,  including  the  2008 
Olympics,  in  Beijing,  wearing  the  blue  and 
white  of  the  Greek  flag.  And  when  the  for- 
mer president  of  the  Greek  Equestrian  Fed- 


eration, Isidoros  Kouvelos,  enrolle 
the  club  under  the  name  her  motll 
to  register  her  birth— Athina  C| 
Roussel— a  close  friend  of  the  yoi 
ess  asked  him  what  she  would  ha^J 
to  change  her  name  officially  fror 
sel  to  Onassis. 

What  has  brought  about  this  dj 
transformation  in  Athina,  and  what 
will  it  have  on  the  fortune  created  I 
grandfather?  How  has  she  changed 
frightened  child,  convinced  that  ( I 
father  could  protect  her  in  a  world! 
danger,  to  a  defiant  20-year-old  rd 
fight  him  in  court  for  her  legacy  ar| 
sider  rejecting  his  name? 

As  her  father's  countrymen  might  | 
"Cherchez  I'homme" 

The  man  in  this  case  is 
Alfonso  de  Miranda 
the  six-foot-two,  dark-r| 
muscular,  boyishly  han< 
son  of  a  Brazilian  insu 
executive.  Doda,  as  his  t 
call  him,  is  12  years 
than  Athina  and  has  won  Olympic  n 
in  the  sport  that  is  her  passion,  show 
ing.  Far  from  the  home  in  Switze 
where  she  grew  up,  Athina  now  li\ 
Sao  Paulo,  Brazil,  Alvaro's  native  cityl 
has  learned  Portuguese  and  bought 
plex,  reportedly  for  S5.8  million,  in  the 
best  neighborhood,  and  on  Deceml 
she  plans  to  wed  Alvaro  in  Sao  Pauh 
cording  to  Konstantinos  Kotronaki^ 
honorary  Greek  consul  in  Recife,  whc 
the  couple  has  asked  him  to  be  best  i 
"Doda's  been  a  strong  influence  on 
na  and  a  very  positive  one,  in  my  opinr 
Kotronakis  told  me  on  a  visit  to  Ath 
"He's  the  one  who  urged  her  to  take 
trol  of  her  own  financial  affairs  and  to 
a  new  interest  in  her  Greek  legacy.  He 
her,  'Onassis  was  a  symbol  of  everytl 
Greek.  How  can  you  turn  your  back 
such  a  heritage?' " 

Friends  of  Thierry  Roussel,  52,  who 
the  long  and  bitter  struggle  for  the  man; 
ment  of  Athina's  fortune  but  who  is  belie 
to  have  wound  up  with  a  munificent  se 
ment,  are  not  so  sanguine  about  Alva 
motives.  "Now  that  Athina  controls 
half  of  the  Onassis  money  that  her  fat 
fought  for— her  mother's  half— Alvarc 
positioning  her  to  ultimately  take  cont 
of  the  other  half,  which  Onassis  left  t( 
foundation  in  memory  of  his  son."  c 
Roussel  supporter  told  me.  "That  fount 
tion  is  based  in  Greece  and  controlled 
a  Greek  board,  and  that  may  well  be  1 
reason  Alvaro  is  pushing  Athina  to 
discover  her  Greek  heritage." 

If  Athina  does  try  to  seek  the  presider 
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"Dodas  the  one  who 

rged  Athina  to  take  control  of  her 
|  own  affairs  and  take  an  interest 

in  her  Greek  legacy 


1 


Doda  and  Athina  embracing 

each  other  after  not  making  the  jumping 

finals  in  a  competition  in  Sao  Paulo, 

Brazil,  October  2003.  Opposite,  Aristotle 

Onassis  with  his  two  heirs,  Christina 

_     and  Alexander,  in  thr  1960s. 


of  the  Alexander  S.  Onassis  Public  Ben- 
efit Foundation,  it  is  certain  to  produce 
an  international  battle  royal  that  will 
make  the  two  past  struggles— between 
her  and  her  father  for  Christina's  mon- 
ey, and  between  Roussel  and  the  foun- 
dation's directors  over  the  management 
of  Athina's  fortune  when  she  was  a  mi- 
nor—seem tame  by  comparison.  "This 
is  the  most  prominent  foundation  in 
Greece,"  says  its  president,  Stelio  Pa- 
padimitriou.  "We  are  not  going  to  turn 
it  over  to  someone  who  has  no  connec- 
tion with  our  culture,  our  religion,  our 
language,  or  our  shared  experiences,  and 
who  never  went  to  college  or  worked  ; 
day  in  her  life.  There's  nothing  we  would 
want  more  than  to  have  a  descendant  of 
Onassis  become  president  of  the  founda- 
tion, but  Athina's  qualifications  for  the 
job  are  nil.  She  can  do  whatever  she 
wants  with  what  she  inherited  from  her 
mother,  but  not  with  Onassis's  legacy  to 
the  Greek  people  in  memory  of  Alexander." 
According  to  Papadimitriou,  the  foundation 
has  spent  more  than  S80  million  to  build  a 
state-of-the-art  center  for  heart  surgery  in 
Athens,  awarded  more  than  3,000  scholar- 
ships and  grants  to  students  over  the  past 
26  years,  funded  competitions  in  the  arts 
around  the  world,  and  begun  construction 
of  an  S80  million  arts  center  in  Athens. 

Athina's  legacy  includes  not 
only  a  vast  fortune  but 
also  a  grim  family  history 
that  evokes  the  classic 
Greek  tragedies  and  is 
often  referred  to  as  the 
Onassis  curse.  Her  moth- 
er, Christina,  died  in  1988  in  Buenos  Aires 
at  the  age  of  37,  from  a  heart  attack  pro- 
duced by  acute  pulmonary  edema.  Christi- 
na, who  was  found  dead  in  her  bathtub 
by  her  friend  Marina  Dodero  and  a 
maid,  had  battled  eating  disorders  and 
depression  most  of  her  adult  life,  and 
she  was  considering  marrying  for  the 
fifth  time,  having  divorced  Roussel  a  year 
earlier.  Athina  was  then  being  cared  for 
by  a  nanny  on  Christinas  estate  in  Gin- 
gins,  outside  Geneva,  but  as  soon  as 
Roussel  returned  from  Christina's  fu- 
neral, on  Skorpios,  he  had  the  little  girl 
brought  to  him  at  his  family's  home  in 
France. 

Christina  had  been  smitten  with  Rous- 
sel from  the  moment  she  met  him,  and 
she  fought  desperately  for  the  handsome 
playboy's  affections,  even  tolerating  the  dis- 
covery that,  while  she  was  married  to  him 
and  pregnant  with  Athina.  his  longtime 
mistress,  Swedish  model  and  translator 
Marianne  "Gaby"  continued  on  page  268 
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(1)  Ooda  and  Athina  at  the  Montenmedi 
jumping  competition  near  Cadiz,  Spain, 
2004.  (2)  Thierry  Roussel,  Christina 
Onassis.  and  their  baby  daughter.  Athin: 
on  a  ferryboat  in  Greece,  1985. 
(3)  Christina  and  Thierry  swimming  off 
the  coast  of  Skorpios.  Aristotle  Onassis 
private  island,  circa  1985.  (4)  Athina  in 
Punta  del  Este.  Uruguay,  2003. 

(5)  Aristotle  Onassis  with  his  beloved  so 
Alexander,  in  Monte  Carlo,  1966. 

(6)  Athina  (in  beige  suit)  at  13.  with  her 
father,  her  stepmother.  Gaby,  and  her  ha 
siblings,  Erik.  Johanna,  and  Sandrine. 
on  a  visit  to  Athens.  1998.  (7)  Athina  and 
her  father  vacationing  on  Ibiza.  late  1980s. 

(8)  An  aerial  view  of  the  island  of 
Skorpios,  which  now  belongs  to  Athina. 

(9)  Doda  and  Athina  at  an  equestrian 
event  in  La  Coruna.  Spain. 
December  2003. 
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George  W.  Bush's  re-election  has  been 
explained  as  a  red-state-versus-blue-state  "values  gap."  But  research 
shows  a  majority  of  Bush  voters  were  misinformed  about  White  House  policies] 

on  the  environment,  Iraq,  and  terrorism.  Instead  of  news,  they  got 
propaganda,  disseminated  by  the  right-wing  machine,  corporate  broadcasters, 

and  journalists  who  think  balance  is  reporting  one  side.  In  a  new 

epilogue  to  his  recent  book,  Crimes  Against  Nature,  ROBERT  F.  KENNEDY  JR. 

shows  how,  almost  two  decades  after  Reagan's  F.C.C.  eliminated 

the  Fairness  Doctrine,  the  media  have  hidden  the  real  gap — between 

America's  values  and  those  of  its  government 


any  Democratic  voters 
marveled  at  the  election 
results.  George  W.  Bush, 
they  argued,  has  trans- 
formed a  projected  $5.6 
trillion,  10 -year  Bill  Clin- 
ton surplus  into  a  project- 
ed S  1.4  trillion  deficit— a 
S7  trillion  shift  in  wealth 
from  our  national  treasury  into  the  pockets  of  the  wealthiest  Ameri- 
cans, particularly  the  president's  corporate  paymasters.  Any  discern- 
ing observer,  they  argued,  must  acknowledge  that  the  White  House 
has  repeatedly  lied  to  the  American  people  about  critical  policy 
issues— Medicare,  education,  the  environment,  the  budget  implica- 
tions of  its  tax  breaks,  and  the  war  in  Iraq— with  catastrophic  results. 
President  Bush  has  opened  our  national  lands  and  sacred  places 
to  the  lowest  bidder  and  launched  a  jihad  against  the  American 


environment  and  public  health  to  enrich  his  corporate  sponsi 
He  has  mired  us  in  a  costly,  humiliating  war  that  has  killed  m 
than  1,520  American  soldiers  and  maimed  11,300.  He  has  m: 
America  the  target  of  Islamic  hatred,  caused  thousands  of  r 
terrorists  to  be  recruited  to  al-Qaeda,  isolated  us  in  the  world,  i 
drained  our  treasury  of  the  funds  necessary  to  rebuild  Afghanis 
and  to  finance  our  own  vital  homeland-security  needs.  He  has  si 
tered  our  traditional  alliances  and  failed  to  protect  vulnerable  1 
rorist  targets  at  home— chemical  plants,  nuclear  facilities,  air-cai 
carriers,  and  ports.  He  has  disgraced  our  nation  and  empowei 
tyrants  with  the  unpunished  excesses  at  Guantanamo  and  A 
Ghraib.  These  baffled  Democrats  were  hard-pressed  to  believe  tl 
their  fellow  Americans  would  give  a  man  like  this  a  second  ten 
To  explain  the  president's  victory,  political  pundits  posited 

Excerpted  from  the  paperback  edition  of  Crimes  Against  Nature, 

by  Robert  F.  Kennedy  Jr.,  to  be  published  in  July  by  HarperPerennial; 

©  2005  by  the  author. 
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vast  "values  gap"  between  red  states  and  blue  states.  They  at- 
tributed the  president's  success  in  the  polls,  despite  his  tragic  job 
failures,  to  the  rise  of  religious  fundamentalism.  Heartland  Amer- 
icans, they  suggested,  are  the  soldiers  in  a  new  American  Taliban, 
willing  to  vote  against  their  own  economic  interests  to  promote 
"morality"  issues  that  they  see  as  the  critical  high  ground  in  a 
life-or-death  culture  war. 

T  believe,  however,  that  the  Democrats  lost  the  presi- 
dential contest  not  because  of  a  philosophical  chasm 
between  red  and  blue  states  but  due  to  an  informa- 
tion deficit  caused  by  a  breakdown  in  our  national  me- 
dia. Traditional  broadcast  networks  have  abandoned 
their  former  obligation  to  advance  democracy  and  pro- 
mote the  public  interest  by  informing  the  public  about 
both  sides  of  issues  relevant  to  those  goals.  To  attract 
viewers  and  advertising  revenues,  they  entertain  rather  than  in- 
form. This  threat  to  the  flow  of  information,  vital  to  democracy's 
survival,  has  been  compounded  in  recent  years  by  the  growing 
power  of  right-wing  media  that  twist  the  news  and  deliberately 
deceive  the  public  to  advance  their  radical  agenda. 

According  to  an  October  2004  survey  by  the  Program  on  In- 
ternational Policy  Attitudes  (pipa),  a  joint  program  of  the  Center 
on  Policy  Attitudes,  in  Washington,  D.C.,  and  the  Center  for  Inter- 
national and  Security  Studies  at  the  University  of  Maryland: 

•  Seventy-two  percent  of  Bush  supporters  believed  Iraq  had 
weapons  of  mass  destruction  (or  a  major  program  for  developing 
them),  versus  26  percent  of  Kerry  voters.  A  seven-month  search 
by  1.500  investigators  led  by  David  Kay,  working  for  the  C.I.A., 
found  no  such  weapons. 

•  Seventy-five  percent  of  Bush  supporters  believed  that  Iraq  was 
providing  substantial  support  to  al-Qaeda,  a  view  held  by  30 
percent  of  Kerry  supporters.  The  9/11  Commission  Report  con- 
cluded that  there  was  no  terrorist  alliance  between  Iraq  and  al- 
Qaeda. 

•  Eighty-two  percent  of  Bush  supporters  erroneously  believed 
either  that  the  rest  of  the  world  felt  better  about  the  U.S.  thanks 
to  its  invasion  of  Iraq  or  that  views  were  evenly  divided.  Eighty- 
six  percent  of  Kerry  supporters  accurately  understood  that  a  ma- 
jority of  the  world  felt  worse  about  our  country. 

•  Most  Bush  supporters  believed  the  Iraq  war  had  strong  support 
in  the  Islamic  world.  Kerry's  supporters  accurately  estimated  the 
low  level  of  support  in  Islamic  countries.  Even  Turkey,  the  most 
Westernized  Islamic  country,  was  87  percent  against  the  invasion. 

•  Most  significant,  the  majority  of  Bush  voters  agreed  with  Ker- 
ry supporters  that  if  Iraq  did  not  have  W.M.D.  and  was  not  pro- 
viding assistance  to  al-Qaeda  the  U.S.  should  not  have  gone  to 
war.  Furthermore,  most  Bush  supporters,  according  to  pipa,  fa- 
vored the  Kyoto  Protocol  to  fight  global  warming,  the  Mine  Ban 
Treaty  to  ban  land  mines,  and  strong  labor  and  environmental 
standards  in  trade  agreements,  and  wrongly  believed  that  their 
candidate  favored  these  things.  In  other  words,  the  values  and 
principles  were  the  same.  Bush  voters  made  their  choice  based 
on  bad  information. 

It's  no  mystery  where  the  false  beliefs  are  coming  from.  Both 
Bush  and  Kerry  supporters  overwhelmingly  believe  that  the  Bush 
administration  at  the  time  of  the  2004  U.S.  election  was  telling 
the  American  people  that  Iraq  had  W.M.D.  and  that  Saddam 
Hussein  had  strong  links  to  al-Qaeda.  The  White  House's  false 
message  was  carried  by  right-wing  media  in  bed  with  the  admin- 
istration. Prior  to  the  election,  Fox  News  reporters,  for  example. 


regularly  made  unsubstantiated  claims  about  Iraq's  Wl 
anchor  Brit  Hume,  on  his  newscast  in  July  2004,  anr 
that  W.M.D.  had  actually  been  found.  Sean  Hannity  re 
ly  suggested  without  factual  support  that  the  phantom 
had  been  moved  to  Syria  and  would  soon  be  found.  A| 
ber  2003  survey  by  pipa  showed  that  people  who  wad 
News  are  disproportionately  afflicted  with  the  same  misi  I 
tion  evidenced  by  the  2004  pipa  report.  The  earlier  study  j 
for  the  source  of  public  misinformation  about  the  Iraq 
might  account  for  the  common  misperceptions  that  S| 
Hussein  had  been  involved  in  the  9/11  attacks,  that  he  suj 
al-Qaeda,  that  W.M.D.  had  been  found,  and  that  world 
favored  the  U.S.  invasion.  The  study  discovered  that  "thej 
of  Americans'  misperceptions  vary  significantly  depend 
their  source  of  news.  Those  who  receive  most  of  their  newl 
Fox  News  are  more  likely  than  average  to  have  mispercepl 


■  \      nfortunately  for  John  Kerry,  many  Anu 

H  now  do  get  their  information  from  Fi 

I  cording  to  Nielsen  Media  Research,  i 

H  ruary,  Fox  was  the  cable  news  leadei 

I  an  average  of  1.57  million  prime-time  v 

H  nearly  2.5  times  CNN's  average  view 

V^  I      in  the  same  time  slot— and  from  Fox": 

^^^fc^-'        larly  biased  cable  colleagues,  CNB( 
MSNBC.  Millions  more  tune  to  the  Sinclair  Broadcast  Gr 
one  of  the  nation's  largest  TV  franchises.  After  9/11.  Sii 
forced  its  stations  to  broadcast  spots  pledging  support  for 
ident  Bush,  and  actively  censored  unfavorable  coverage  * 
Iraq  war— blacking  out  Ted  Koppel's  Nightline  when  it  ra 
names  of  the  U.S.  war  dead.  It  retreated  from  its  pre-electioi 
posal  to  strong-arm  its  62  TV  stations  into  pre-empting 
prime-time  programming  to  air  an  erroneous  and  blatantly  bl 
documentary  about  John  Kerry's  war  record  only  when  its 
dropped  17  percent  due  to  Wall  Street  fears  of  sponsor  boy 
and  investor  worries  that  Sinclair  was  putting  its  right-wing  i 
ogy  ahead  of  shareholder  profits. 

Americans  are  also  getting  huge  amounts  of  misinform; 
from  talk  radio,  which  is  thoroughly  dominated  by  the  exti 
right.  A  Gallup  Poll  conducted  in  December  2002  discovered 
22  percent  of  Americans  receive  their  daily  news  from 
radio  programs.  An  estimated  15  million  people  listen  to  F 
Limbaugh  alone,  and  on  the  top  45  am  radio  stations  in 
country,  listeners  encounter  310  hours  of  conservative  talk 
every  5  hours  of  liberal  talk.  According  to  the  nonprofit 
mocracy  Radio,  Inc.,  90  percent  of  all  political  talk-radio  progr 
ming  is  conservative,  while  only  10  percent  is  progressive, 
the  leading  talk-show  hosts  are  right-wing  radicals— Rush  L 
baugh,  Sean  Hannity,  Michael  Savage,  Oliver  North.  G  Gon 
Liddy,  Bill  O'Reilly,  and  Michael  Reagan— and  the  same  app 
to  local  talk  radio. 

Alas,  while  the  right-wing  media  are  deliberately  misleading 
American  people,  the  traditional  corporatery  owned  media— C 
NBC.  ABC,  and  CNN— are  doing  little  to  remedy  those  wrc 
impressions.  They  are.  instead,  focusing  on  expanding  viewers 
by  hawking  irrelevant  stories  that  appeal  to  our  prurient  inter 
in  sex  and  celebrity  gossip.  None  of  the  three  major  networks  gs 
gavel-to-gavel  coverage  of  the  party  conventions  or  more  than 
hour  in  prime  time,  opting  instead  to  entertain  the  public  w 
semi-pornographic  reality  shows.  "We're  about  to  elect  a  presidi 
of  the  United  States  at  a  time  when  we  have  young  people  dyi 
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L\#iame  overseas,  we  just  had  a  report  from  the  9/11  commis- 
104  fiich  says  we  are  not  safe  as  a  nation,  and  one  of  these  two 
j  of  people  is  going  to  run  our  country,"  commented  PBS 
3 1  an  Jim  Lehrer,  in  disgust  at  the  lack  of  convention  cover- 
|  3S  anchor  Dan  Rather  said  that  "I  argued  the  conventions 

art  of  the  dance  of  democracy.  I  found  myself  increasing- 
iij  I  the  Mohicans,  forced  farther  and  farther  back  into  the 

>s  and  eventually  eliminated." 
i  broadcast  reporters  participating  in  the  presidential  debates 
j  pparently  so  uninterested  in  real  issues  that  they  neglected 
:t  the  candidates  a  single  question  about  the  president's  envi- 

ntal  record.  CBS  anchor  Bob  Schieffer,  who  M.C.'d  the  final 
k  :,  asked  no  questions  about  the  environment,  focusing  in- 

m  abortion,  gay  marriage,  and  the  personal  faith  of  the  can- 


and  to  intimidate  and  discipline  the  mainstream  press  into  being 
more  accommodating  to  conservatism. 

According  to  Brock,  right-wing  groups  such  as  the  Heritage 
Foundation  and  Scaife's  Landmark  Legal  Foundation  helped  per- 
suade Ronald  Reagan  and  his  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion, in  1987,  to  eliminate  the  Fairness  Doctrine— the  F.C.C.'s  1949 
rule  which  dictated  that  broadcasters  provide  equal  time  to  both 
sides  of  controversial  public  questions.  It  was  a  "godsend  for  con- 
servatives," according  to  religious-right  pioneer  and  Moral  Majori- 
ty co-founder  Richard  Viguerie,  opening  up  talk  radio  to  one-sided, 
right-wing  broadcasters.  (Rush  Limbaugh  nationally  launched 
his  talk  show  the  following  year.)  Radical  ideologues,  faced  with 
Niagara-size  flows  of  money  from  the  Adolph  Coors  Foundation, 
the  four  sisters,  and  others,  set  up  magazines  and  newspapers  and 


(•(•XXTT  *)  *  *  *  *)*) 

Were  in  a  situation,  says 

David  Brock,  "where  you  have  Ved  facts  and 

'blue  facts'  And  I  think  the  conservatives 
intentionally  have  done  that  to  try  to  coniuse 

accurate  information? 


s,  an  agenda  that  could  have  been  dictated  by  Karl  Rove, 
here  is  that  dreaded  but  impossible-to-find  "liberal  bias" 
supposedly  infects  the  American  press?  The  erroneous  im- 
ion  that  the  American  media  have  a  liberal  bias  is  itself  a 
:  of  the  triumph  of  the  right-wing  propaganda  machine. 

rhe  Republican  Noise  Machine:  Right-Wing  Me- 
dia and  How  It  Corrupts  Democracy,  by  David 
Brock— the  president  and  C.E.O.  of  Media  Mat- 
ters for  America,  a  watchdog  group  that  docu- 
ments misinformation  in  the  right-wing  media 
—traces  the  history  of  the  "liberal  bias"  notion 
back  to  the  Barry  Goldwater  presidential  cam- 
paign, in  1964,  in  which  aggrieved  conservatives 
d  against  Walter  Cronkite  and  the  "Eastern  Liberal  Press" 
e  Republican  National  Convention.  In  response  to  Spiro  Ag- 
5  1969  attack  on  the  networks  as  insufficiently  supportive  of 
n's  policies  in  Vietnam,  conservatives  formed  an  organization 
i  Accuracy  in  Media,  whose  purpose  was  to  discredit  the  me- 
>y  tagging  it  as  "liberal,"  and  to  market  that  idea  with  clever 
lphrases.  Polluter-funded  foundations,  including  the  Adolph 
■s  Foundation  and  the  so-called  four  sisters— the  Lynde  and 
y  Bradley  Foundation,  the  John  M.  Olin  Foundation,  Rich- 
vlellon  Scaife's  foundations,  and  the  Smith  Richardson  Foun- 
>n— all  of  which  funded  the  anti-environmental  movement, 
t  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  to  perpetuate  the  big  lie  of 
al  bias,  to  convince  the  conservative  base  that  it  should  not 
ve  the  mainstream,  to  create  a  market  for  right-wing  media, 


cultivated  a  generation  of  young  pundits,  writers,  and  propagan- 
dists, giving  them  lucrative  sinecures  inside  right-wing  think  tanks, 
now  numbering  more  than  500,  from  which  they  bombard  the  media 
with  carefully  honed  messages  justifying  corporate  profit  taking. 

Brock  himself  was  one  of  the  young  stars  recruited  to  this  move- 
ment, working  in  turn  for  the  Heritage  Foundation,  the  Reverend 
Sun  Myung  Moon's  Washington  Times,  and  Scaife's  American  Spec- 
tator. "If  you  look  at  this  history,"  Brock  told  me  recently,  "you  will 
find  that  the  conservative  movement  has  in  many  ways  purchased 
the  debate.  You  have  conservative  media  outlets  day  after  day  that 
are  intentionally  misinforming  the  public."  Brock,  who  admits  to 
participating  in  the  deliberate  deception  while  he  was  a  so-called 
journalist  on  the  right-wing  payroll,  worries  that  the  right-wing  me- 
dia are  systematically  feeding  the  public  "false  and  wrong  informa- 
tion. It's  a  really  significant  problem  for  democracy. 

"We're  in  a  situation,"  continues  Brock,  "where  you  have  'red 
facts'  and  'blue  facts.'  And  I  think  the  conservatives  intentionally 
have  done  that  to  try  to  confuse  and  neutralize  accurate  informa- 
tion that  may  not  serve  the  conservative  agenda." 

The  consolidation  of  media  ownership  and  its  conservative  drift 
are  growing  ever  more  severe.  Following  the  election,  Qear  Chan- 
nel, the  biggest  owner  of  radio  stations  in  the  country,  announced 
that  Fox  News  will  now  supply  its  news  feed  to  many  of  the  com- 
pany's 1,240  stations,  further  amplifying  the  distorted  drumbeat  of 
right-wing  propaganda  that  most  Americans  now  take  for  news. 

Sadly  enough,  right-wing  radio  and  cable  are  increasingly 
driving  the  discussion  in  mainstream  broadcasting  as  well.  At 
a  Harvard  University  symposium  the  day  continued  on  page  26  6 
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n  Thailand  with  her  hoyfrfend, 
British  photographer  Simon  Atlee,  when  last  December's  tsunami  hit.  fretra  Nemeovi 


was  amopg  the  lucky  ones:  with  her  pelvis  shattered,  the  Czech  supermodel  clung 

to  a  tree /or  eight  hours  until  she  was  rescued.  Atlee.  meanwhile,  had  disappeared. 

Ten  weeks  later,  in  Prague,  the  25-year-old  iNemcova  finally  learned  that 

his  body  had  been  identified,  and  she  talked  to  LESLIE  BE^ETTS  about  her  lost  love 

the  terror  of  that  day,  and  her  gians  to  keep  his  memory  alive 
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Petra  Nemcova,  who 

survived  the  tsunami  that 

hammered  Southeast 

Asia  on  December  26, 

photographed  in  Prague, 

March  6,  2005. 

Her  crutches  are  the  only 

visible  sign  of  the 

life-threatening  injuries 

she  sustained. 
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■  t  is  March  in  Prague, 
but  snow  drifts  gently  through  the  frigid 
air,  coating  the  city's  ancient  towers  and 
spires  with  lacy  shrouds  of  white.  Famous 
for  the  way  she  looks  in  a  bathing  suit,  Pe- 
tra  Nemcova  is  bundled  up  in  a  sweater 
and  a  long  cream-colored  scarf  knitted  by 
her  grandmother.  Although  she  is  walking 
again,  she  moves  with  difficulty,  placing 
her  crutches  with  apprehensive  care  on  the 
icy  cobblestoned  streets. 

So  today  we  have  stayed  inside  our  ho- 
tel, drinking  green  tea  and  talking  about 
the  catastrophic  Asian  tsunami  that  wiped 
out  coastal  communities  from  Somalia  and 
Sri  Lanka  to  India  and  Indonesia  on  the 
day  after  Christmas.  Nemcova— a  Czech 
supermodel  heretofore  best  known  as  the 
cover  girl  on  Sports  Illustrated'*  2003  swim- 
suit  issue— was  luxuriating  at  an  idyllic 
resort  in  Thailand  with  her  boyfriend,  Brit- 


beach,  comatose  but  breathing.  He  could  be 
suffering  from  amnesia. 

"He  could  be  somewhere  unconscious 
with  brain  damage,"  says  Nemcova,  con- 
flicting emotions  flickering  across  her  face. 
She  understands  all  too  well  how  bizarre  it 
is  to  have  one's  last  hope  reduced  to  such 
an  awful  thought,  but  as  long  as  no  one  has 
found  his  dead  body,  her  love  could  still  be 
alive.  Stranger  things  have  happened  in  this 
world— like  the  tsunami  itself,  a  monstrous 
wave  rising  from  nowhere  on  a  perfect  day 
to  swallow  nearly  300,000  people  in  11 
countries.  And  when  you  are  in  love,  it  is 
hard  to  give  up  your  last  hope— even  if  you 
actually  witnessed  your  boyfriend  being 
dragged  out  to  sea,  screaming  your  name 
as  he  was  swallowed  by  the  roiling  waters. 

At  the  moment,  however,  it's  time  to  go 
to  dinner.  Nemcova  makes  a  quick  stop  at 
her  hotel  room  before  heading  to  the  chic 
restaurant  where  we  are  meeting  two  oth- 
er Czech  models,  Veronica  Varekova  and 
Tereza  Maxova.  Sitting  down,  Nemcova 
could  be  any  pretty  girl,  but  standing  up  in 
her  black  leather  jacket  and  a  rakish  news- 
boy cap,  she  is  transformed  into  a  tower- 
ing beauty.  As  we  enter  the  restaurant,  she 
turns  every  head  she  passes. 

And  at  first  everything  seems  fine.  All 
three  models  pick  at  their  identical  plates 
of  seared  tuna,  chartering  excitedly.  Nemco- 
va smiles  often  and  participates  in  the  con- 
versation, which  ranges  from  the  signature 
tricks  each  model  uses  before  the  camera 
to  an  earnest  discussion  of  micro-financing 
loan  policies  in  Third  World  countries. 

As  usual,  Nemcova  looks  radiant.  She 
has  exquisite  skin,  a  perfect  little  nose,  daz- 


"They  had  thousands  of  bodies 
Nemcova  says,  her  face  rigid  wit 
fort  of  maintaining  control.  "The 
taking  DNA,  and  they  just  identij 
mon's  body." 

So  there  it  is,  in  all  its  inarguable 
he  will  never  come  back.  Nemcov 
crumples,  and  her  friends  reach  out 
her  hands  as  she  sobs. 

"I  had  huge  hope  that  he  woj 
found,"  she  admits.  "I  believed  it  for 
time.  He  was  a  great  swimmer." 

But  even  now  she  allows  herself  I 
few  moments  of  release  before  res  I 
changing  the  subject.  After  dinner 
kova  drives  Nemcova  back  to  her] 
"Are  you  ready  to  let  him  go?"  Va 
asks  quietly  in  the  dark. 

"He  never  leaves,"  Nemcova  repl 
feel  always  connected  to  him."  The 
gets  out  of  the  car  and  goes  upstairs 
room,  alone. 
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The  next  morning 
va  has  dark  circles 
her  eyes;  she  hasn't 
and  makeup  seem 
tile.  "I  didn't  put 
thing  on;  I'm  going 
crying  all  day,"  she 
her  tone  matter-o^  | 
"I'm  gonna  look  like  Rudolph." 

She  reaches  into  her  purse  and 
out  a  small,  elegant  blue  box  from  Sn^ . 
son  of  Bond  Street,  the  British  statio 
Nestled  inside  is  Atlee's  first-anniverl- 
present  to  her— a  tiny  leather  book  wit 
Love  You"  embossed  in  gold  letters 
cover.  "On  each  page  he  wrote  a  beai 


■ 


oil 


"Water  started  to  come  in.  I  heard  Siddy  screa] 


ish  photographer  Simon  Atlee,  when  dis- 
aster struck. 

The  tsunami  sucked  them  out  of  their 
beachfront  bungalow  and  hurled  them  into 
the  raging  sea.  As  the  surging  waters  bat- 
tered her  with  debris,  Nemcova's  pelvis  was 
shattered,  breaking  in  four  places.  Atlee 
simply  vanished. 

The  25-year-old  model,  who  has  spent 
the  weeks  since  then  recuperating  in  Thai- 
land and  at  her  parents'  home  in  the  Czech 
Republic,  knows  that  hers  is  only  one  of 
countless  tragedies.  "So  much  pain,  for  so 
many  people,"  she  murmurs,  shaking  her 
head  helplessly. 

But  Atlee's  disappearance  left  her  with 
agonizing  uncertainty  instead  of  resolution, 
and  for  69  days  she  has  held  on  to  hope— a 
fragile,  guttering  flame,  to  be  sure,  but  hope 
nonetheless.  He  could  have  washed  up  on  a 


zling  white  teeth.  Her  glossy  brown  hair  is 
pulled  back  Alice-in-Wonderland-style,  and 
her  dewy-fresh  face  is  glowing.  Perhaps  her 
smile  is  a  bit  tremulous,  but  that  is  often 
the  case  these  days.  Perhaps  her  eyes  are 
shining  a  little  too  brightly  in  the  candle- 
light—are they  suspiciously  wet?— but  again, 
they  well  with  tears  so  frequently  now.  If 
you  didn't  see  the  crutches  beside  her 
chair,  you  would  never  guess  that  Nem- 
cova is  recovering  from  injuries  that  near- 
ly killed  her. 

And  you  certainly  wouldn't  guess  that 
she  has  just  received  the  most  terrible  blow 
of  all.  The  evening  is  nearly  over  before 
Nemcova  finally  spills  her  secret:  right  be- 
fore dinner,  when  she  went  back  to  her 
hotel  room,  Atlee's  sister  called  from  En- 
gland to  give  her  the  news  from  Thailand 
she  has  dreaded  for  so  long. 


moment  we  had  together,  a  beautiful 
message  we  had,  or  a  beautiful  thing 
loves  in  me— how  I  curl  my  fingers,  hoj 
crawl  into  the  fridge  and  am  sneakily  ( 
ing,"  she  says,  her  lips  quavering.  "It  \ 
the  most  amazing  present  a  woman  can  \l 
He  was  spending  so  much  time  on  it— ) 
can  see  how  much  in  love  he  was!  It  j 
makes  you  remember  all  these  little  thing 

Last  night,  after  she  got  the  heartbret 
ing  phone  call,  Nemcova  turned  to  the 
tie  book.  "I  was  crying  so  hard  I  could 
see  the  letters,  and  I  was  laughing  hysto 
cally,"  she  says.  "The  message  from  him 
me,  in  that  moment  of  realization  that  '.\ 
was  gone  forever,  was:  'Be  happy.  Laugl 
Simon  give  me  lots  of  strength.  I  just  fe 
so  lucky  to  be  in  love  with  him." 

Nemcova  had  planned  the  vacation  I 
Thailand  as  a  special  surprise  for  tl 
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-old  photographer.  "It's  my  favorite 

id  he  hadn't  been  before,"  she  says. 

ge,  with  what  happened  there, 

ailand  is  like  a  second  home  to  me. 

•d  to  show  him  how  kind  the  people 

w  beautiful  the  nature,  the  food,  the 

is." 

y  spent  their  first  few  days  on  a 
diving  cruise.  "Sleeping  under  the 
it  was  just  so,  so  beautiful,"  says 
wa.  "Simon  was  so  happy.  It's  just 

fhow,  in  a  split  of  second,  everything 
ange  so  much." 

eyes  fill  with  tears,  but  as  usual  she 
lerself  back  from  the  brink,  willing 
'to  focus  on  the  positive.  "I'm  very 
ul  for  the  moments  we  had  in  Thai- 
she  continues  after  a  bit.  "It  was  like 
tale.  We  were  always  traveling;  he 
ta  London  and  I  lived  in  New  York, 
met  around  the  world— Portugal,  Mi- 
^ape  Town.  Chile,  Vermont.  Our  jobs 
us  apart,  but  to  be  unified  just  before 
ition— that  was  a  huge  gift  for  us." 
y  had  first  met  two  years  earlier  on 
to  shoot.  "He  was  so  special,"  says 
ova,  who  often  refers  to  Simon  by 
Tiih  nickname,  Siddy.  "Siddy  was  al- 
very  caring,  considerate,  and  sensi- 
ie  had  the  most  beautiful  blue  eyes, 
lie  was  very  manly;  he  would  walk 
obs  in  his  motorbike  leathers— very 
He's  also  very  funny.  On  the  photo 
s,  and  in  life,  my  stomach  was  hurt- 
>1  the  time  from  laughing  so  much.  He 
making  people  laugh— his  favorite 
[g  was  'A  day  without  laughter  is  a 
vasted.'" 
lee  took  particular  delight  in  playing 


3tra,  Petra— whats  happening' 


.  on  her;  he  would  dress  up  in  a  dark 
ind  tie  to  meet  her  at  an  airport,  dis- 
id  as  a  driver  holding  up  a  hand- 
ed cardboard  sign  with  her  name  on 
emcova  also  admired  the  scope  of  his 
:sts  and  abilities.  "He  knew  a  lot  about 

of  things— not  just  photography,  but 
>s  like  politics.  He  would  go  to  the 
se  of  Commons,"  she  says,  wide-eyed. 

used  to  ski  professionally.  He  was 
/ing  caricatures,  riding  motorbikes, 
ng  golf.  He  was  very  passionate  about 
ything.  When  I  started  to  recognize 
i  was  something  happening  with  us, 
layed  a  song  for  me  and  said,  'This 

is  for  you.'  It  was  'I  Would  Die  4  U,' 
i  Prince.  Which  is  strange  now  when 
nk  of  it." 

his  time  she  has  to  squeeze  her  eyes 
to  keep  back  the  tears.  There  is  a  long 


pause.  Her  whole  face  is  scrunched  up, 
like  that  of  a  small  child  trying  not  to  cry. 
Mind  over  matter:  this  is  what  she  believes, 
holding  on  to  the  idea  like  a  life  preserver. 
You  can  feel  her  whole  body  straining  with 
the  effort. 

"Siddy  just  loved  life,"  she  says  finally. 
"He  lived  like  a  rock  star.  And  he  went 
away  like  a  rock  star." 

They  spent  Christmas  Day  on  the  beach 
at  Khao  Lak  Orchid  Resort,  on  the  main- 
land north  of  Phuket.  They  drew  in  the 
sand  with  sticks,  playing  tic-tac-toe  and 
hangman.  They  played  football  with  a  co- 
conut. They  read  books;  Nemcova  had 
brought  Five  People  You  Meet  in  Heaven. 

Although  they  were  not  officially  en- 
gaged, she  says,  "We  were  talking  about  it. 
It  was  just  a  matter  of  time.  We  went  for 
a  romantic  dinner  on  the  beach,  and  we 


TRKASl R£D  MKMORIES 


Clockwise  from  top:  Nemcova  and 
her  bo\ friend.  Simon  Atlee,  at  a  charit) 
fashion  show  in  Prague.  November  24. 
2004,  a  month  before  Atlee  was  killed 
in  the  tsunami:  Nemcova  and  Atlee 
at  the  Home  for  Abandoned  Children. 
an  orphanage  she  supports  in  Prague, 
November  2004:  the  couple  at  a 
Cannes  Kilm  Festival  event,  Ma\  20. 
2004;  the  Sports  Illustrated  cover  that 
made  Nemcova  famous. 
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While  she  is  -till  grieving  for 
her  lost  love.  Nemcova  also  Imams 
how  fortunate  she  was  to  survive. 
"I  feel  like  I'm  living  for  both 
of  us  now"  she  sa>s.  "1  feel  not 
just  a  responsibility  to  do  it 
as  he  would  have, 
help  other  people 


The  doctor  said.  "Don't  let  your  mind  drift  into  sadnt 


Lis  is  what  I  Yn  trying  to  do' 


spoke  about  the  future,  planning  how  many 
children  we  would  have.  He  said  we  would 
have  two  and  take  one  child  from  the  or- 
phanage." 

That  night  they  watched  White  Christ- 
mas, which  Nemcova  had  never  seen.  They 
fell  asleep  halfway  through  the  movie,  so 
the  next  morning  they  watched  some  more 
and  then  went  for  a  walk  on  the  beach, 
still  peaceful  and  lovely  despite  the  oncom- 
ing cataclysm,  which  was  speeding  toward 
them  across  the  ocean. 

"There  is  a  song  in  the  movie  called  'Sis- 
ters,' and  we  are  both  very  bad  singers,  but 
we  are  singing  'Sisters,'"  Nemcova  says,  gig- 
gling. "Then  we  are  laughing  and  singing 
'Brothers.'  It  was  very  special,  very  roman- 
tic. We  didn't  finish  the  movie.  Probably  I 
won't  see  the  end  of  the  movie  anymore." 

More  tears.  "It's  amazing  how,  in  a  split 
of  second,  the  most  beautiful  moments  can 
change  into  the  most  difficult  moments," 
she  says  again. 

fter  they  had  breakfast, 
Nemcova  started  to 
pack.  "We  were  sup- 
posed to  leave  in  two 
hours  for  another  place," 
she  explains.  "Siddy 
went  to  the  bathroom. 
Then  I  hear  people 
screaming,  and  I  saw  them  jumping  into 
the  pool,  and  people  running  away.  Every- 
one was  very  frantic.  At  that  moment  I 
thought  maybe  it's  an  earthquake.  Then,  in 
that  split  of  second,  water  started  to  come 
in  the  bungalow.  I  heard  Siddy  screaming, 
'Petra,  Petra— what's  happening?'  And  then 
the  water  break  all  the  windows  and  pulled 
us  out.  It  was  just  so  strong.  You  hear  these 
horrible  cracking  sounds,  because  every- 
thing was  falling,  and  then  it  just  took  us 
away,  out  of  the  bungalow." 

Atlee  vanished  almost  immediately.  "I 
saw  Siddy— the  last  time  when  I  saw  his 
face,  he  was  again  screaming  my  name.  His 
face  was  very  afraid,"  Nemcova  says  with 
difficulty.  "There  was  a  roof  from  some  oth- 
er bungalow,  and  I  said,  'Grab  the  roof!'" 
But  as  Nemcova  struggled  frantically  to 
save  herself,  Atlee  was  swept  away.  "I  was 
able  to  grab  the  roof,  but  the  power  of  the 
water  was  bringing  all  the  wood  and  trees 
and  garbage  and  pressing  it  into  my  pelvis, 
breaking  it  again  and  again  and  again  and 
again,"  she  says.  "It  was  such  pain— I  was 
just  screaming  from  the  bottom  of  my 
lungs,  because  it  was  unbearable.  Then  the 
water  released  the  wood,  and  I  thought, 
There's  my  chance.  But  at  the  same  mo- 
ment, there  was  another  wave,  and  I  was 
under  the  water,  under  a  big  layer  of  gar- 
bage. I  tried  to  get  continued  on  page  262 
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Dj\id  Robinson,  son  of 
Hall  of  Fame  second- 
baseman  Jackie  Robinson, 
photographed  with  a 
local  \illager  on  his  coffee 
plantation.  Sweet  I  nit> 
Farms,  in  the  Southern 
Highlands  of  Tanzania. 
December  Hi.  21)04. 


.» 


Deep  in  the  Tanzania!]  hush. 

David  Robinson,  the  53-year-old  son  of 

hasehall  legend  and  civil-rights  hero 

Jackie  Rohinson,  has  exchanged  his 

uneasy  compromise  with  U.S.  culture  for 

a  tribal  adoption,  an  arranged  marriage, 

and  an  economic  crusade.  Through  the 

farmers"  cooperative  he  founded,  he  is  using 

the  world's  second-most-valuable  natural 

resource-coffee-to  spur  social  change. 

In  the  latest  chapter  of  a  great  American 

family  saga,  BRETT  MARTIN  learns  about 

Robinson's  childhood  in  lily-white 

Connecticut,  his  father's  lessons,  and  the 

pride  he  has  found  in  Africa 


'. 
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BRIDGING  WORLDS 


(1)  David  Robinson  and  his  three-vear-old 

daughter.  Nubia.  (2)  David,  aged  four. 

with  his  parents.  Rachel  and  Jackie. 

at  their  home  in  Stamford.  Connecticut. 

December  13,  1956.  the  month 

Jackie  was  traded  from  the  Brooklvn 

Dodgers  to  the  New  York  Giants. 

(3)  David  confers  with  Shamte.  a  worker 

at  Sweet  Unity  Farms.  (4)  David 

and  Jackie  at  the  March  on  Washington. 

D.C.,  August  28.  1963.  (5)  David 

and  Nubia  amble  among  the  coffee  trees. 

(6)  David  and  his  classmates 

at  New  Canaan  Country 

School,  late  50s. 


ne  morning  last  year,  David  Robinson 
woke  up  early  on  Sweet  Unity  Farms,  his  280-acre 
patch  of  land  deep  in  the  Southern  Highlands  of  Tan- 
zania. At  that  peaceful  hour,  Robinson  stood  out- 
side the  mud-brick  farmhouse  and  prepared  a  cup 
of  instant  coffee,  a  somewhat  tragic  irony  given  that 
he  was  looking  out  on  row  after  row  of  trees  bearing 
some  of  the  best  arabica  coffee  beans  in  the  world— 
so  good,  in  fact,  that  at  that  very  moment,  half  a 
world  away,  someone  may  well  have  been  enjoying  a 
cup  of  Sweet  Unity  Farms  coffee  at  one  of  New 
York's  finest  restaurants. 

Robinson  had  arrived  at  the  farm  the  previous 


Connecticut,  where  Robinson  grew  up.  And  it's  far  from  the 
Brooklyn  blocks  where  Ebbets  Field  once  stood  and  where 
David's  father,  Jackie,  changed  the  course  of  American  history 
more  than  half  a  century  ago. 

The  most  immediate  answer  to  his  question— What  the  hell  is 
he  doing  here?— has  to  do  with  those  rows  of  spindly  green 
trees.  Coffee  is  one  of  the  world's  most  ubiquitous  and  problem- 
atic commodities;  among  legal  natural  resources,  it  has  an  an- 
nual trade  value  second  only  to  oil.  The  world  drinks  some  2.25 
billion  cups  of  coffee  a  day,  with  the  U.S.  accounting  for  a  fifth 
of  that.  And  yet— from  Central  America  to  Brazil  to  Indone- 
sia to  Africa— the  actual  producers  of  coffee  consistently  rank 
among  the  poorest  in  the  world.  "We  have  always  been  the  don- 
key in  the  chain,"  Robinson  says.  "Getting  only  enough  money 
and  food  to  go  back  to  work,  never  developing  the  community." 

The  last  10  years  of  globalization  and  trade  liberalization  have 
only  made  things  worse.  For  years,  coffee  prices  had  been  kept 
stable  by  international  compacts  known  as  the  "green-bean  agree- 
ments." In  the  mid-90s  these  agreements  collapsed,  allowing  prices 
to  plummet  from  a  two-decade  average  of  S1.29  per  pound  to 
a  low  in  2001  of  46  cents.  It's  all  but  impossible  to  grow  good 
coffee  for  less  than  a  dollar  a  pound. 

What  David  Robinson  is  doing  in  Africa  is  attempting  to  use 
his  unique  position  to  make  things  better.  He's  formed  a  coopera- 
tive of  approximately  300  small  coffee  farms  which,  rather  than 
selling  its  raw  coffee  to  multi-national  buyers  in  Tanzania,  is  mar- 
keting it  directly  in  the  United  States.  Against  enormous  odds,  he's 
trying  to  create  a  model  of  progressive  economic  development  that 
both  links  his  two  worlds  and  carries  on  his  father's  legacy.  In  the- 


iverybodys  got  a  conscience.  But  they  also  have  calculators'''  11 


night,  and  as  he  stirred  his  coffee  (the  good  stuff 
would  be  roasted  much  later,  in  Brooklyn),  he  remem- 
bered that  he  had  been  greeted  in  the  village  with  the 
news  that  a  lion  had  been  spotted  nearby.  "But  then 
I  remembered  that  it  was  a  spirit  lion,  sent  by  some- 
body in  the  village  as  a  hex  on  an  enemy.  So  I  think, 
I  wasn't  even  here.  It  couldn't  have  been  sent  for  me, 
right?  And  then  I  think,  What  the  hell  am  I  doing 
here,  thinking  about  spirit  lions?" 
I  a  reasonable  confusion  for  a  man  who  straddles  two 
s— routinely  traveling  between  the  farm,  which  has  no  water 
mly  enough  solar  electricity  to  power  a  few  lightbulbs  and  a 
,  and  an  office  in  a  Midtown  Manhattan  skyscraper.  To  get 
/eet  Unity  Farms,  which  lies  in  the  agriculturally  rich  Mbozi 
rict,  you  first  take  a  12-hour  bus  ride  from  Dar  es  Salaam, 
tie  coast,  to  the  small  town  of  Mbeya,  near  the  Zambian 
ler.  The  next  morning,  you  jump  on  a  packed  minivan,  or 
i-dalla,  for  a  careening  hour-and-a-half  ride  to  a  dusty  inter- 
ion  called  Mlowo.  From  there,  you  hire  a  Land  Rover  or 
cup  for  the  skull-jouncing  trip  to  yet  another,  even  smaller 
isroads.  Then  you  walk  for  three  hours— past  grass-roofed 
5,  grazing  cattle,  and  neat  plots  of  peanuts,  corn,  and  coffee. 
It's  a  long  trip  from  almost  anywhere.  It's  far  from  the  sleek 
mnes  of  Danny  Meyer's  Union  Square  Cafe,  in  downtown 
inhattan,  where  Sweet  Unity  Farms  coffee  is  sipped  by  cus- 
ners  almost  certainly  not  preoccupied  by  lions,  spirit  or 
lerwise.  It's  far  from  the  leafy,  lily-white  streets  of  suburban 


ory,  it's  a  model  that  could  change  the  way  the  world  does  busi- 
ness. But,  like  his  father,  Robinson  is  taking  on  enormously 
powerful  foes.  And  this  could  be  his  make-or-break  year. 

Even  without  Jackie  Robinson's  well-recounted 
trials  and  triumphs,  the  Robinson-family  story 
is  a  great  American  saga— one  that  parallels, 
nearly  step  for  step,  the  progress  of  African- 
Americans  in  the  20th  century.  Jack  Roosevelt 
Robinson,  the  son  of  sharecroppers,  was  born 
in  Cairo,  Georgia,  in  1919.  When  he  was  still 
an  infant,  his  mother,  Mallie,  joined  the  great 
migration  out  of  the  South,  settling  her  family  in  the  growing 
middle-class  black  community  of  Pasadena.  California. 

Seeing  athletics  as  a  way  to  improve  his  lot,  Jackie  became 
a  stellar  all-around  athlete.  (Baseball  may  well  have  been  his 
fourth-best  sport,  after  football,  basketball,  and  track.)  Like  mil- 
lions of  other  black  Americans,  he  served  in  the  army  during 
World  War  II,  a  participation  that  would  prove  the  spark  of 
much  of  the  civil-rights  tumult  to  come.  Though  he  would  be- 
come famous  for  "having  the  guts  not  to  fight  back,"  in  Brook- 
lyn Dodgers  general  manager  Branch  Rickey's  famous  phrase, 
he  was  court-martialed  after  an  altercation  with  an  officer  who 
had  asked  him  to  sit  in  the  back  of  a  public  bus.  (He  was 
cleared  of  all  charges.)  Later,  he  would  travel  to  Birmingham  to 
give  a  speech  with  Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  And  in  between 
he  racked  up  a  Hall  of  Fame  career  in  the  face  of  vicious  ver- 
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bal  assaults,  death  threats,  and  almost  unimaginable  pressure. 

Jackie  and  Rachel  Robinson  already  had  two  children— Sharon 
and  Jackie  junior— when  David  was  born,  in  1952.  Five  years  lat- 
er, Jackie  left  baseball  and  accepted  the  job  of  vice  president  at 
Chock  Full  o'Nuts.  The  family  moved  from  the  upper-middle- 
class  black  suburb  of  St.  Albans— where  their  neighbors  had  in- 
cluded Count  Basie,  Leontyne  Price,  and  Dodgers  catcher  Roy 
Campanella— to  a  big  house  surrounded  by  woods  in  the  mostly 
white  community  of  Stamford,  Connecticut. 

On  the  surface,  the  move  provided  a  suburban  idyll  for  the 
Robinson  children.  And  of  the  three  children,  David,  gregarious 
and  easygoing,  seemed  to  have  the  smoothest  adjustment  to  life  in 
white  society.  He  put  on  a  blazer  and  khakis  to  attend  posh  New 
Canaan  Country  School,  where  for  eight  years  he  was  the  only 
black  student.  He  had  his  own  horse,  a  gift  from  a  neighbor,  which 
he  would  ride  through  the  Robinsons'  extensive  wooded  property. 

"I  was  actually  a  little  annoyed  by  him,"  says  Sharon  Robin- 
son, who  chronicled  her  own  difficulties  adjusting  to  Stamford  in 
the  memoir  Stealing  Home.  "It  seemed  to  me  like  he  had  really 
bought  into  the  whole  white,  private-school  thing.  It  wasn't  until 
later  that  we  learned  about  the  struggles  he'd  gone  through." 

David's  class  pictures  from  New  Canaan  Country  School  are 
strikingly  reminiscent  of  his  father's  early  team  photos— one  dark  face 
surrounded  by  pale  ones.  At  first,  he  fought  with  kids  who  hurled 
racial  epithets.  That  changed  when  a  classmate  named  Michael 
Colhoun  stood  up  and  defended  him,  unwittingly  re-enacting  an 
episode  from  Jackie  Robinson's  first  season  in  the  majors— the  time 
when,  in  the  midst  of  vicious  jeering  from  the  opposite  dugout,  the 
Dodgers'  southern-born  shortstop  Pee  Wee  Reese  sent  a  silent  mes- 
sage to  the  major  leagues  by  throwing  his  arm  over  Jackie's  shoulder. 

"Any  struggle  David  had,  he  internalized  it,"  says  Rachel  Rob- 
inson, who,  at  an  extraordinarily  youthful  83,  is  still  the  presid- 
ing spirit  of  the  Jackie  Robinson  Foundation.  Despite  friendships 
with  Colhoun  and  others,  David's  primary  memories  of  childhood 
are  of  being  alone  in  the  thick  woods  behind  the  family  house.  In 
the  first  grade,  David,  a  precocious  writer,  composed  a  poem  he 
called  "The  Tree":  "It  stands  there  like  a  soldier  not  at  all  at  ease  / 
while  children  play  around  it  in  the  summer  breeze."  Later,  he 
would  play  a  game.  He'd  leave  instructions  to  release  the  family 
dog  at  a  certain  time  and  then  hide  deep  in  the  woods,  waiting  for 
his  pet  to  come  searching.  He  called  the  game  "Runaway  Slave." 

"You  can  assimilate  and  you  can  compromise,"  says  the  son  of 
Jackie  Robinson,  "but  integration  is  not  really  an  honest  word." 


David  Robinson  with  5  of 
his  10  children— from  left, 
Faith,  Rachel,  Saburi, 
Raheli.  and  Nubia.  David's 
marriage  to  their  mother. 
Ruti,  in  1990,  was 
arranged,  according  to 
local  custom. 


There  are  more  than  36  million  people  in  Tanza- 
nia, and  it  often  seems  as  though  David  Robin- 
son knows  every  one  of  them.  On  the  streets 
of  Dar  es  Salaam,  cabbies  shout  out  greetings. 
Outside  his  rented  home,  on  a  deeply  rutted  road 
on  the  city's  outskirts,  there's  always  a  small 
group  gathered  to  exchange  news  or  ask  ad- 
vice. His  family  alone  represents  a  fair-size  con- 
stituency: Robinson  has  10  children,  ranging  in  age  from  41  to 
one  year  (3  from  his  first  marriage,  in  the  States;  a  daughter, 
Meta,  born  to  a  Namibian  girlfriend  in  1985;  and  6  with  his 
Tanzanian-born  wife.  Ruti).  Another  child,  continued  on  page  259 


Jackie  s  objective  was;  to  create  black  progress  and  pri< 
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THE  GOOD  LIFE 


The  super-yacht  business  is  booming,  with  moguls  such  as 

Larry  Ellison  and  Paul  Allen  vying  to  outdo  one  another  in  size,  submarines, 

missile-detection  systems,  helicopter  pads,  and  aquatic  cars — 

not  to  mention  "paparazzi  lights,"  Picassos,  and  Philippe  Starck  interiors. 

MARK  SEAL  and  photographer  TODD  EBERLE  board  a  few 

behemoths  to  discover  why  jet-setters  from  Elizabeth  Taylor  to 

P.  Diddy  can't  resist  the  billion-dollar  waves 

ADDITIONAL     PHOTOGRAPHS     BY     FERNANDO      BENGOECHEA 


Above,  Microsoft  co-founder  Paul  Allen's  413-foot  Octopus  has  seven  decks,  two  helipads,  and  a  concert  space  for  260. 
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you  ever  seen  anything  so  cool  in  your  life?" 
Jamie  Edmiston,  the  29-year-old  super- 
yacht  broken  has  to  shout,  for  we  are  in 
a  Eurocopter  EC  130  over  the  Mediterra- 
nean off  Antibes,  on  our  way  to  a  yacht 
called  Senses.  It's  May  of  last  year,  and  all 
the  giant  luxury  boats  are  clustered  on  the 
Cote  d'Azur  for  the  Cannes  Film  Festival 
and  the  Grand  Prix  in  Monte  Carlo.  Having 
wintered  in  Palm  Beach,  the  Caribbean,  and 
beyond,  the  crews  have  streaked  across  the 
Atlantic  while  their  employers  flew  on  their 
Gulfstreams,  Citations,  Boeing  Business  Jets, 
and  Bombardier  Global  Expresses. 

Edmiston  and  I  have  taken  off  from  the 
so-called  Quai  des  Milliardaires  ("Dock 
of  the  Billionaires")  at  the  International 
Yacht  Club  of  Antibes,  which  was  begun 
in  1999  to  berth  the  biggest  boats.  As  we 
fly  over  the  seagoing  behemoths,  Edmiston 
points  certain  ones  out:  the  Leander, 
parking-lot  tycoon  Sir  Donald  Gosling's 
stately  home  on  water;  Aussie  Rules,  built 
by  golf  star  Greg  Norman  and  recently 
sold  to  Miami  Dolphins  owner  Wayne 
Huizenga,  which  has  a  swimming  pool,  a 
movie  theater,  and  a  dozen  smaller  boats 
on  board;  Sokar,  the  pride  of  Harrods  own- 
er Mohamed  Al  Fayed,  on  which  his  son, 
Dodi,  and  Princess  Diana  spent  their  last 
days,  in  1997. 

We're  12  miles  offshore,  the  minimum 
requirement  for  a  helicopter  to  land  on  a 
boat  along  the  Riviera,  approaching  Senses, 
a  194-foot  exploration  yacht,  one  of  the 
largest  in  the  world,  with  interiors  by  Phi- 
lippe Starck  and  an  abundance  of  "toys," 
a  yachting  term  that  can  mean  anything 
from  a  Jet  Ski  to  a  submarine.  Edmiston 
cries,  "Look  at  the  dolphins!"  The  copter 
tilts  sideways,  and  I  can  see  dozens  of 
dolphins,  leaping  into  the  air  and  lead- 
ing us  straight  toward  the  boat,  as  if  they 
had  been  sent  to  fetch  us.  When  we  land 
on  the  fourth  and  uppermost  deck,  the 
yacht's  co-owner,  Alan  Gibbs,  65,  the  New 
Zealand  inventor,  takeover  artist,  and 
telecommunications  mogul,  is  standing 
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New  Zealand  mogul 

Alan  Gibbs  and  his  daughter 

and  girlfriend  in  the  Aquada. 


around  his  19- 
yacht,  Sen.ser 

heliconter  c 


exploration 
c  boat's 
abou'. 


uCet  the  toys  in  the  water!" 

<  >uts  Alan  Gibbs,  and  14  crew  members  scurry  out 
Then  he  yells,  "Launch  the  Aquada! " 


i 

iristotle  Onassis  invented  yacht  culture. 

King  Farouk  called  the  Christina,  with  its  ere 
of  60  and  an  orchestra,  "the  last  word  in  opulence. 
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The  notorious  bar  on 

Christina  O,  with  barstools  com 

in  the  foreskins  of  whales'  penis' 

here  Aristotle  Onassis  ronuuM 

such  (ahled  women  as  Maria  Call 

Greta  Garbo,  and  Jacquel 

Kennedy.  Opposite,  the  e\ter 

of  the  \aeht  tod 


i^i  his  bathing  suit  with  two  ravish- 
ng  women  in  string  bikinis  at  his 
;mma,  his  daughter,  a  neuroscien- 
id  Sandra  Baker,  his  Tahitian  girl- 

bs  leads  us  to  the  sundeck  for  lunch, 
out  freedom  to,  not  freedom  from," 
s  to  explain  the  thrill  of  owning  a 
"We're  free  to  do,  free  to  go,  is  how 
We're  not  going  to  fly  to  the  moon 
leiv.  But  it  would  be  hard  to  find  a 
way  to  explore  the  earth  than  on 

boat  beneath  us  is  a  $40  million 
h  with  a  120-ton  fuel  tank  that  costs 
00  to  fill  and  can  keep  the  yacht  at 
a  good  part  of  the  summer.  Gibbs 
ken  Senses  halfway  around  the  world, 
ere  the  first  large  yacht  that  actual- 
ted  Tunisia,"  he  says.  "They  couldn't 
cope  with  it.  The  helicopter  just 
them  nuts— that  some  private  per- 
ould  have  a  ship  that  looked  like  the 
and  wanted  to  fly  all  over  Tunisia  in 
copter." 

idenly  he  shouts,  "Get  the  toys  in  the 
!"  There  is  an  instant  buzz  of  walkie- 
s,  and  14  crew  members  scurry  out. 
oes  the  yacht's  helicopter,  and  down 
e  42-foot  tender,  the  32-foot  sailing 
,  and  six  Jet  Skis.  Then  Gibbs  yells, 
nch  the  Aquada!"  A  hatch  opens,  and 
/orld's  first  high-speed  amphibious 
libbs's  invention,  seven  years  in  devel- 
tni  and  coming  to  the  market  soon, 


glides  down  a  ramp  into  the  sea.  As  its 
wheels  retract,  it  turns  into  a  speedboat. 
Gibbs  drives,  and  the  women  sit  atop  bucket 
seats,  spume  wetting  their  hair  as  they  seem 
to  push  the  limits  of  extravagance.  Back 
on  board  minutes  later,  Gibbs  says,  "That 
was  really  James  Bond  stuff  out  there.  But 
Bond  is  only  mucking  it  up.  We're  really 
doing  it!" 


i 


~^^B  ver  larger  boats  have  re- 
.  1  placed  palaces,  estates, 
J  and  art  as  the  ultimate 
I  4  symbols  of  wealth,  which 
i  .  is  not  altogether  sur- 
1  prising,  given  the  fleet- 
I -^fl  ing  and  disposable  na- 
ture of  our  society,"  says  Mark  Getty, 
the  son  of  Sir  J.  Paul  Getty  Jr.,  as  he  shows 
me  around  Talitha  G,  which  was  launched 
in  1929  by  the  head  of  Packard,  sold  to  the 
chief  of  Woolworth's,  requisitioned  by  the 
U.S.  Navy  during  World  War  II,  rescued 
by  Saturday  Night  Fever  movie  producer 
Robert  Stigwood,  and  immaculately  re- 
stored by  J.  Paul  Getty  Jr.  in  1993.  Named 
for  his  second  wife,  Talitha  G  has  six  state- 
rooms, open  fireplaces,  Lalique  glass  doors, 
period  art  and  furnishings,  and  the  latest 
technology.  Hollywood  superstars  and 
captains  of  industry  can  charter  her  for 
$350,000  a  week,  excluding  gas  and  gra- 
tuities. 

It's  the  day  of  the  Grand  Prix  in  Monte 
Carlo,  and  from  Talitha's  aft  deck  Mark 


Getty  and  I  are  gazing  out  on  a  sea  full 
of  super-yachts.  We  can  hear  the  Formu- 
la One  race  cars  buzzing  around  curving 
hillsides  above  us  and  the  crowd's  cheers. 
But  the  bigger  race  is  definitely  here  in  the 
harbor,  Port  Hercule,  where  111  boats  pack 
every  available  slip— at  a  cost  of  $25,000  to 
$50,000  a  week  each— while  dozens  more 
that  can't  find  space  or  are  just  too  big  to 
fit  are  moored  around  the  harbor's  rim. 
As  big  as  cruise  ships,  super-yachts  have 
names  to  match— Giant,  Kingdom  5-KR,  He- 
donist, Huntress,  Limitless,  Seawolfe,  Pas- 
sion, Nectar  of  the  Gods,  Naughty  by  Nature, 
Big  Roi. 

In  order  to  see  them  up  close,  I  de- 
scend three  decks  and  get  into  a  Wally 
Tender,  the  motorboat  used  to  ferry  own- 
ers, guests,  crew,  and  supplies  from  ship 
to  shore  and  yacht  to  yacht.  Like  every- 
thing else  in  yachting,  the  Wally  Tender 
is  over  the  top;  this  $670,000  propeller- 
powered  Batmobile  is  considered  a  nec- 
essary accessory  by  everyone  from  the 
designer  Valentino  to  Italian  prime  min- 
ister Silvio  Berlusconi.  I'm  traveling  with 
Luca  Bassani,  the  owner  of  Wally  Yachts, 
who  has  revolutionized  yachting,  first  with 
sailing  yachts  and  then  with  power  ones. 
He  slams  the  tender  into  gear,  and  the  boat 
almost  levitates,  quickly  bringing  us  right 
up  alongside  the  huge  vessels. 

They  rise  up  from  the  ocean  like  mono- 
liths. There's  the  vanilla-colored,  $100  mil- 
lion Pelorus  (378  feet),  one  of  four  super- 
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Dallas-based  mogul  Darwin  Deason 
'and  his  partner,  katerina  Panos, 
relax  on  the  205-foot  Apogee,  surrounded 
by  other  mega-yachts  in  the  harbor 
at  Monte  Carlo.  Opposite,  the  couple 
with  their  crew  and  security  force, 
ready  to  greet  guests  for  cocktails. 
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always  Say  tO  people.,  'Never  spend  more 
an  10  percent  of  your  net  worth  on  buying  a  yacht 
says  super-yacht  broker  Nicholas  Edmiston. 
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Ever  larger  boats  have  replaced 

palaces,  estates,  and  art  as  the  ultimate 
symbols  of  wealth"  says  Mark  Getty. 
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J.  Paul  Getty  Jrfs 

(7,  restored  in  1993  by  the  late 
mnenberg,  long  considered 
rld"s  foremost  yacht  designer, 
ersonalized  hat  rack  and  umbrella 
»n  the  Talitha  G.  (3)  The  engine 
if  Mexican  industrialist  Carlos 
i"s  Princess  Mariana.  (4)  A  spiral 
se  on  the  Christina  O,  the 
s  yacht.  (5)  A  windowed  living 
i  the  Skat,  the  231-foot  floating  house 
ice  of  Microsoft  pioneer  Charles 
vi.  (6)  Clothing  designer  Roberto 

aboard  his  132-foot  yacht,  the  RC 
'.)  Cavalli  Freedom.  (7)  An  interior 
lially  B,  one  of  the  many 

manufactured  by  Luca  Bassani, 
sident  of  Wally  Yachts. 
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Dr.  Charles  Simon 

second  from  left,  and  com  pa 

at  the  shaded  Jacuzzi  on  ' 

231-foot.  Kspen  Oino-dcsi<> 

Skat,  which  Simomi  \< 

as  the  perfect  substitute  hi 

house  or  an  aparlnu 

Opposite,  the  Skat  al  anili 


yachts  owned  by  the  Russian  oil  billion- 
aire Roman  Abramovich.  Pelonts  is  equipped 
with  bulletproof  glass,  a  missile-detection 
system,  two  helicopters,  a  submarine,  and 
high-intensity  "paparazzi  lights."  designed 
to  obliterate  the  film  of  any  interloping 
photographer.  Beyond  that  is  Lady  Moura 
(344  feet),  owned  by  Saudi  billionaire 
Dr.  Nasser  al-Rashid,  with  a  60-member 
crew,  a  fully  equipped  hospital,  an  on- 
board sand  beach,  and  a  59-foot  dining 
table.  Next  is  Greek  shipping  tycoon  Sta- 
vros  Niarchos's  379-foot  Atlantis  II,  which 
has  rarely  left  the  harbor  since  his  death, 
in  1996.  Then  comes  Delphine,  launched  in 
1921  by  American  automobile  magnate 
Horace  Dodge  and  requisitioned  by  Frank- 
lin Roosevelt  for  meetings  with  Winston 
Churchill  and  Vyacheslav  Molotov  dur- 
ing World  War  II;  restored,  it  rents  for 
S60.000  a  day. 

Moored  outside  the  port  is  Microsoft 
co-founder  Paul  Allen's  Octopus,  making 
its  debut  in  the  Mediterranean,  having  just 
sailed  from  New  Orleans,  where  Allen 
used  the  boat  to  promote  his  company's 
new  software  at  a  convention  of  cable-TV 


executives.  Built  at  a  cost  that  reportedly 
escalated  to  more  than  S250  million,  with 
a  crew  of  60  that  includes  former  navy 
seals,  Octopus  is,  at  413  feet,  the  world's 
largest  privately  owned  yacht,  so  huge  that 
the  lifeboats  strapped  to  its  side  look  like 
tiny  toys.  Anchored  by  means  of  a  dvnam- 
ic  positioning  system  that  enables  the  cap- 
tain to  stop  with  perfect  precision,  it's  a 
skyscraper  with  seven  decks,  two  helicop- 
ter landing  pads,  a  swimming  pool,  a  bas- 
ketball court,  an  infirmary,  a  garage,  a 
movie  theater,  and,  in  its  belly,  a  port  to 
house  many  of  the  14  tenders.  These  in- 
clude a  custom-built  submarine  that  can 
remain  underwater  with  10  people  for  two 
weeks  and  a  remote-controlled  robot  for 
exploring  the  ocean  floor.  There's  a  concert 
space  for  260,  a  massive  guitar  sculpture 
that  rises  up  through  the  entire  height  of 
the  boat,  and  a  recording  studio,  which  is 
a  second  home  to  musicians  ranging  from 
Dan  Aykroyd  to  Robbie  Robertson.  On 
the  lowest  level  is  an  observation  lounge 
with  a  glass  bottom  and  stadium-strength 
lighting  that  illuminates  the  depths,  for 
watching  sea  creatures. 


This  colossus  has  everything  on  i 
torpedoes,  which  Allen  declined  whei 
builder  suggested  them  for  security.  N* 
while.  Allen's  great  rival,  Oracle's  Larr 
lison,  has  just  completed  Rising  Sur 
critical  feet  longer  than  Octopus,  a  new 
ord  for  length.  As  J.  P.  Morgan  once 
when  asked  about  the  cost  of  his  y< 
Corsair  III,  which,  at  300  feet  and  w 
crew  of  70,  was  the  world's  largest  ir 
early  1900s,  "If  you  have  to  ask  how 
it  costs,  you  can't  afford  it." 

In  the  shadow  of  these  monste 
the  harbor  is  an  array  of  sm 
yachts,  which  are  still  big  enc 
to  be  classified  as  "mega-,"'  or 
per-,"  a  category  that  include 
powerboats  and  sailboats  n 
than  80  feet  long,  according  tc 
ane  Byrne  of  Power  &  Motoryacht  m 
zine.  There  are  between  5,000  and  6, 
super-yachts  in  the  world,  and  the  nun 
is  growing  steadily— 622  were  launche 
2003  alone. 

"It's  a  grand  traveling  home,"  says 
Charles  Simonyi,  one  of  the  pioneer 
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n  all  of  the  Scandinavian  capitals,  we  are 

always  docked  next  to  the  kings  or  queen  s  palace, 
says  Microsoft  pioneer  Charles  Simonyi. 
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GROW,  GROW  YOUR  BOAT 


ian  fashion  magnate  Diego  Delia  Valle's  motor  yacht, 
ilin,  was  formerly  owned  by  President  John  F.  Kennedy. 
'  engine  telegraph  on  the  Marlin.  (3)  The  hydraulic 
ing  pool  on  the  Christina  O,  the  bottom  of  which  rises 
>me  a  dance  floor.  (4)  Architect  Renzo  Piano,  who  often 
rs  his  yacht  designs  to  his  architectural  projects,  on 
rihilli.  (5)  Clothing  designer  Giorgio  Armani,  wearing 
ises,  with  his  Armani-clad  crew  aboard  his  yacht, 
riii.  (6)  The  118  WallyPowcr,  one  of  the  sleekest,  fastest 
yachts  on  the  market,  is  another  product  of  Luca 
i's,  complete  with  a  pizza  oven  in  the  kitchen. 
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Owner  Carlo 

the  Genoa-based 

and  French  designer 

Starck  aboard 
silver  sailing  yacht 
a  close-up 
Virtuelle's 
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"I'm  On  the  WOrld S  mos>faxurious  sailing 
yacht,  and  I  na^to  live  up  tO/il/  says  Mouna  Ayou! 


about  Phocea^bgr  four -masted  schooner. 


OCEAN  HIGH  LIFE 

World-class  clotheshorse  Mouna 
Ayoub  on  Phocea,  which  sht 
bought  in  a  dilapidated  state  for 
S5.35  trillion  and  restored  at  a 
cost  of  $30  million.  Opposite,  the 
boat's  gleaming  saloon. 


oft  and  a  driving  force  behind  the 

on  of  its  Excel  program,  as  he  re- 

n  the  sundeck  of  Skat— Danish  for 

rling."  A  slate-gray,  231-foot  ves- 

is  sometimes  mistaken  for  a  battle- 

t  serves  as  the  bachelor's  home 

ice  six  months  of  the  year.  Dec- 

with  Victor  Vasarely  and  Roy  Lich- 

in  paintings  and  Arne  Jacobsen 

chairs,  Skat  is  the  result  of  Simon- 

iled  search  for  satisfying  apart- 

I  tried  Montreal,  I  tried  Monte 

I  tried  Copenhagen,"  he  says.  But 

e  finally  decided,  join  the  dogfight 

cations  and  suffer  the  indignities 

al  taxes,  constant  maintenance,  and 

restrictions  when  you  can  sail  into 

-art  of  the  capitals  of  the  world  on 

irious,  fully  staffed  fortress?  "In  all 

Scandinavian  capitals— Oslo  as  well 

penhagen  and  Stockholm— we  are 

s  docked  next  to  the  king's  or  queen's 

he  says.  "We  are  occupying  the 

real  estate,  and  I  have  the  nicest 

oom  and  a  fantastic  restaurant." 

)ugh  Simonyi  insists  that  he  uses 

as  a  base  to  run  his  businesses,  life 


on  board  most  boats  is  pretty  sybaritic- 
breakfast  until  noon,  lunch  until  3,  cock- 
tails at  6,  dinner  until  12,  and  drinks  until 
dawn. 

When  the  Grand  Prix  winner  is  an- 
nounced, every  yacht  in  the  harbor  blasts 
its  horn,  and  they  sound  like  an  armada  of 
whales,  drowning  out  the  applause  com- 
ing from  Monte  Carlo's  natural  amphithe- 
ater above.  Within  hours  most  of  the  boats 
will  depart,  untangling  themselves  from 
one  another's  anchor  lines  and  heading  out 
to  sea. 

If  you  don't  own  a  yacht,  you  can 
always  charter  one,  at  prices  rang- 
ing from  $203,000  a  week  for  the 
175-foot  Perfect  Prescription  (which 
Jaguar  leased  and  lent  to  Brad  Pitt, 
George  Clooney,  and  Matt  Da- 
mon during  the  filming  of  Ocean's 
Twelve)  to  $850,000  a  week  for  Annaliesse, 
a  279-footer  with  18  staterooms  (instead 
of  the  usual  6).  On  the  day  of  my  visit, 
Annaliesse  has  been  chartered  for  a  wed- 
ding. Lionel  Richie  is  on  board  to  sere- 
nade the  party,  and  the  bride  and  groom 


and  100  guests  arrive  by  helicopter,  all  of 
them  dressed  in  white  bathrobes. 

With  the  exception  of  Tiger  Woods,  who 
owns  a  155-foot  boat  he  christened  Priva- 
cy, celebrities  tend  to  lease  or  rent.  Denzel 
and  Pauletta  Washington  rent  a  yacht  al- 
most every  summer.  Other  renters  include 
Magic  Johnson,  rap  star  Jay-Z,  Steven  Spiel- 
berg and  Kate  Capshaw,  and  Tom  Hanks 
and  Rita  Wilson.  If  you  can't  charter,  you 
can  visit  friends  who  do  or,  as  they  say  in 
the  yachting  world,  go  hopping.  "Yacht- 
hopping,"  explains  fashion  model  Naomi 
Campbell,  who  took  her  first  cruise  a  de- 
cade ago,  on  Mohamed  Al  Fayed's  yacht. 
When  I  meet  her,  she's  staying  on  Formu- 
la One  racing  impresario  Flavio  Briatore's 
Lady  in  Blue.  Today,  she  says,  she'll  hop 
from  Lady  in  Blue  to  Valentino's  TM  Blue 
One  to  the  Brazilian  party  boat  called  Bossa 
Nova.  "Boat  to  boat,"  she  says.  "It's  disgust- 
ing. When  I  say,  'yacht-hopping,'  I  mean  I 
go  to  say  hi  to  my  friends." 

I've  been  invited  to  spend  some  time 
on  the  Apogee,  at  205  feet  the  62nd-largest 
yacht  in  the  world,  according  to  Power  & 
Motoryacht's  2004  rankings.  It  cost  $66 
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million  and  charters  for  $345,000  a  week. 
"Welcome  to  the  Apogee,"  says  the  stew- 
ard who  scoops  up  my  luggage  from  the 
dock  at  Cagnes  sur  Mer  and  deposits  it 
in  a  tender.  Speeding  through  the  soup  of 
Jet  Skis,  minnow  speedboats,  and  midsize 
yachts,  I  can  see  the  Apogee  and  its  own- 
er, Dallas-based  international  computer- 
services  titan  Darwin  Deason,  and  his 
glamorous  partner.  Katerina  Panos,  wav- 
ing from  the  aft  deck.  They  are  flanked  by 
the  17-member  crew,  standing  in  two  neat 
lines. 

They  greet  every  guest  this  way,  10  of 
us  all  together,  with  the  whole  crew  shak- 
ing our  hands  and  introducing  themselves 
before  they  escort  us  to  the  five  guest  state- 
rooms, each  named  for  a  Greek  island. 
Our  bags  are  unpacked  for  us,  and  Deason 
gives  us  a  tour  of  the  interior's  26,000 
square  feet:  the  wood-paneled  upstairs  and 
downstairs  saloons,  the  Apogee  Qub  Bar. 
the  disco  dance  floor  with  a  Wurlitzer  juke- 
box, the  formal  dining  room— all  the  way 
up  to  the  fourth-level  sundeck.  where  we 
forgo  the  fully  equipped  gym  and  the  12- 
person  Jacuzzi  to  bake  in  the  sun  until 
cocktails  are  served.  By  then  the  twin  Cat- 
erpillar engines  are  purring  and  we're 
cruising  the  13  miles  to  Monte  Carlo. 


4      A  yacht  is  a  demonstration 

/W  of  wealth."  says  yacht  bro- 

/  ^k  ker  Nicholas  Edmiston, 

/  M  Jamie's  father.  Formerly 
r ^k       C.E.O.  of  the  venerable 

/  ^k     yacht-sales-and-charter 

— I—  m    company  Camper  &  Nich- 

olsons, Edmiston  created  his  own  business 
in  1996  to  focus  on  selling  and  chartering 
"really  big  yachts,"  which  he  says  means  up- 
wards of  150  feet.  Business  is  booming, 
with  yacht  construction  up  22  percent  over 
last  year  and  a  S950  million  increase  in 
sales,  according  to  industry  experts.  "There 
has  been  a  huge  expansion  in  big  yachts 
over  the  past  six  to  seven  years,  with  even 
bigger  ones  on  the  drawing  board,"  says 
Edmiston.  "More  than  ever  in  history— be- 
cause we've  got  more  rich  people.  A  yacht 
is  probably  the  most  expensive  single  pur- 
chase that  anyone  is  ever  going  to  make." 

Nothing  else  comes  close.  A  jet?  A  man- 
sion? They  are  mere  starter  kits  for  yacht 
enthusiasts.  "There  was  a  huge  prime  estate 
that  just  came  on  the  market  in  England— 
3.600  acres,  the  most  beautiful  grade-one 
house,  designed  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren's 
protege.  Immaculate.  And  that  is  $75  to 
S80  million.  I'm  selling  yachts  today  for 
S 150  to  $200  million."  He  looks  out  over 


the  port  of  Monte  Carlo.  "I  always  si 
people,  'Never  spend  more  than  10  ptl 
of  your  net  worth  on  buying  a  yach 
the  guy  that  wants  to  buy  a  yacht  fo 
million  is  worth  $250  rnillion." 

Time  is  of  the  essence,  Edmiston 
because  once  you  have  enough  mon 
buy  a  boat,  chances  are  you  don't 
nearly  enough  years  left  to  enjoy  it.  "I 
the  beginning  of  the  planning  to  takin 
livery  is  three  to  four  years,"  he  says, 
if  you're  the  67-year-old  billionaire  st 
ing  on  the  dock  here  with  a  young  v 
an  on  your  arm  and  she  says,  'Hone\ 
love  one  of  those!,'  can  he  risk  waiting 
years  to  get  it  built?  Or  is  it  better  tc 
to  the  guy  who  just  paid  50  million  I 
new  yacht,  'How  about  if  I  give  you 
I  know  what  I'd  do."  A  new  yacht  frc 
German  or  Dutch  shipyard  can  apprec 
approximately  25  percent  the  minute  it 
the  water,  he  says. 

"Roughly  10  percent  of  the  price  of 
yacht  is  what  it  costs  every  year  to  run 
adds  Edmiston.  listing  the  expenses:  < 
tain  and  crew  (plus  helicopter  pilots,  per 
al  maids,  guides,  masseuses,  hairdress 
etc.).  insurance,  harbor  fees,  maintenai 
fuel— which  industry'  experts  say  can  rui 
high  as  $300,000  for  a  summer's  fill-up 
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Imina  Wly  Tender  with  Luca  Bassani,  the 

owner  of  Wly  Yachts,  who  has  revolutionized  yachting, 

first  with  sailing  yachts  and  then  with  power  ones. 


Paul  Allen's  Octopus.  Edmiston  motions  across 
the  harbor  to  a  300-footer.  'To  paint  a  yacht 
like  that  is  around  $4  to  S5  million,"  he  says. 
"Of  course,  you  don't  have  to  do  it  every  year." 
Most  owners  charter  their  yachts,  but  the 
super-rich  never  do;  they  want  them  in  con- 
stant readiness.  "I  was  on  a  big  yacht  down 
in  Sardinia  not  long  ago,  and  the  owner  was 
complaining  that  he  couldn't  get  any  decent 
fresh  fruit,"  says  Edmiston.  "It's  a  nice  place, 
Sardinia,  but  not  really  noted  for  agricul- 
ture. So  there  was  a  helicopter  on  the  yacht, 
which  I  sent  to  the  market  in  Cannes,  a  400- 
mile  round-trip.  He  got  his  raspberries  and 
strawberries  and  was  very  happy."  The  fruit 
probably  cost  $4,000  in  fuel  and  other  ex- 
penses. "Who  cares?"  says  Edmiston.  "Wfrt. 
I  cared  about  is  that  the  owner  got  what  he 
wanted." 

6r  I  This  yacht  took  two  years  in  dreaming, 
J.  three  years  in  building,"  says  Mexico 
City  industrialist  Carlos  Peralta,  standing 
on  his  seventh  boat,  a  Swarovski-crystal- 
encrusted  fantasy  called  Princess  Mariana, 
for  his  wife.  It  has  six  decks,  six  bars,  1,600 
movies,  16,000  pre-programmed  songs,  three 
chefs,  a  cellar  with  2,000  bottles  of  wine  and 
1,000  bottles  of  tequila,  a  laundry,  a  wall 
that  opens  to  turn  a  bedroom  into  a  terrace, 
and  such  high-tech  features  as  fingerprint- 
identification  pads  to  secure  staterooms  and 
other  areas.  We're  bobbing  in  the  bay  off  the 
Hotel  du  Cap,  surrounded  by  yachts,  in- 
cluding Barry  Diller's  two-masted  ketch,  The 
Mikado.  Peralta  tells  me  that  covetous  Saudi 
princes  have  been  circling  his  boat  all  week 
in  powerboats,  and  that  he  has  turned  down 
several  offers  to  sell  it  at  an  enormous  prof- 
it. "It's  the  most  expensive  thing  you  can 
build."  he  says,  "but  it  gives  you  pleasure 
like  nothing  else." 

"I've  bought  a  second  boat  that  I  call  the 
Lady  Lola  Shadow,  a  186-foot.  20-year-old 
supply  vessel,  and  I've  just  loaded  her  with 
toys,"  says  Idaho-based  newspaper  magnate 
Duane  Hagadone,  who,  in  commissioning 
his  205-foot  Lady  Lola,  admonished  the  de- 
signers, "Give  me  some  sizzle!"  The  result 
includes  the  18-hole  Lady  Lola  Golf  Club, 
where  golfers  hit  floating  golf  balls  off  a  re- 
tractable tee  on  the  sundeck  toward  18  float- 
ing pins  and  have  their  games  tracked  by  satel- 
lite and  displayed  on  a  television  screen.  "The 
second  boat  follows  along  behind  the  Lady 
Lola.  I've  got  a  custom-made  wooden  boat, 
a  150-mile-per-hour  speedboat,  a  submarine, 
landing  boats,  canoes,  kayaks— 17  boats,  plus 
the  helicopter,  in  the  Lady  Lola  fleet. ' 

"Most  people  don't  even  know  they  want 
a  yacht."  international  boat  broker  Steve 
Kidd  says  of  his  clientele,  powerhouses  who 
think  they've  done  it  all  until  someone  leaus 
them  onto  a  yacht  and  into  another  dimen- 
sion. "Fifty  kilograms  of  Iranian  beluga  at 
S500,000,  300  bottles  of  Dimple  scotch?  300 


bottles  of  Johnny  Walker  Black,  50  cases  of 
champagne,  40  pounds  of  foie  gras,  close  to 
100  pounds  of  Niman  Ranch  beef— bill  just 
shy  of  a  million,"  says  a  provisioner  of  one 
boat  owner's  memorable  order.  London-based 
designer  Donald  Starkey  adds,  "I've  personal- 
ly put  on  one  yacht  alone  a  Picasso,  a  Dubuf- 
fet,  two  Utrillos,  two  or  three  Chagalls,  and 
more.  The  value  of  the  art  is  probably  three 
times  the  value  of  the  yacht."  Valentino's  rep 
Carlos  Souza  says,  "Whenever  guests  come  to 
TM  Blue  One,  they  make  sure  they  pack  lots 
of  cashmere,  because  Valentino  likes  the  tem- 
perature subzero,  the  air-conditioning  running 
full  blast."  Public-relations  executive"  Lara 
Shriftman  tells  me,  "On  one  boat  I  went  on, 
they  had  a  different  set  of  designer  china  for 
every  single  meal.  The  crew  cleaned  the  boat 
morning,  noon,  and  night.  In  the  bathrooms 
they  had  20  different  kinds  of  shampoo  in  a 
basket  for  a  lot  of  high-maintenance  girls.  All 
the  linens  were  Pratesi— 600-thread  count." 

What  is  it  about  a  yacht  that  bewitches 
the  super-rich?  "Abandonment,  an  im- 
mediate yes,"  says  the  actor  George  Ham- 
ilton without  hesitation.  King  Edward  VIII 
engaged  in  his  romance  with  Wallis  Simp- 
son, which  led  to  his  abdication,  during  a 
1936  charter  on  a  steam  yacht  called  Nahlin. 
But  the  allure  of  a  yacht  goes  beyond  mere 
romance.  Occidental  Petroleum  magnate 
Armand  Hammer  had  three  wives,  but  the 
only  photograph  he  carried  in  his  wallet  was 
of  his  yacht,  according  to  Nancy  Holmes  in 
her  book  The  Dream  Boats.  Fiat  chairman 
Gianni  Agnelli,  whose  yachts  included  Ag- 
neta,  a  teak  beauty  with  rust-colored  sails, 
liked  to  say,  "You  can  tell  what  a  man  is  like 
only  by  his  boat  and  his  woman." 

After  dining  on  Gloria  and  Loel  Guinness's 
yacht.  Sarina,  in  the  60s,  Elizabeth  Taylor  told 
Richard  Burton  she  wanted  one.  "We  char- 
tered a  sweet  old  lady,  whose  original  name 
I've  forgotten,  to  go  to  the  Greek  islands."  Tay- 
lor tells  me,  describing  the  dilapidated,  165- 
foot  motor  yacht  built  in  1906  that  she  and 
Burton  bought  for  $200,000.  They  named  her 
Kalizma,  an  acronym  for  their  children  Kate, 
Liza,  and  Maria,  and  spent  a  reported  S2 
million  in  restoration.  "She  wasn't  pretty 
at  all  on  the  interior— all  navy  and  nautical 
trim— and  yet  there  was  something  so  charm- 
ing about  her.  Richard  and  I  fell  in  love  with 
her  immediately,  although  it  meant  doing  a 
complete  revamp.  I  hired  a  decorator  and 
asked  him  to  remove  every  trace  of  the  nauti- 
cal theme.  We  put  in  diesel  engines  and  stabi- 
lizers and  transformed  her  into  a  cozy,  com- 
fortable, pretty  little  house,  very  romantic 
and  colorful.  We  hung  our  paintings  in  the 
dining  sa'oon  and  put  Louis  Quatorze  chairs 
in  the  1;  ng  room.  The  bedroom  was  all  yel- 
low and  \  ite.  I  think  it  was  the  prettiest  one 
we  ever  had.  There  were  rooms  for  all  the 
kids,  and  we  us    I  her  as  a  floating  home. 


We  took  her  up  the  Thames  and 
our  dogs  on  board  because  of  the  qi 
laws  in  England.  Other  boats  would 
and  shout  that  we  had  the  largest 
kennel  in  the  world.  She  gave  us  moil 
sure  and  fun  and  was  the  best  present 
gave  each  other." 

I'm  on  a  tender  off  the  coast  of  Cap 
sailing  toward  the  mother  ship  of 
yachts,  the  Christina  O.  On  this  32 
former  Canadian  Navy  frigate,  whicrj 
totle  Onassis  bought  in  1954  for  $." 
and  transformed  at  a  cost  of  $4  millk 
Greek  tycoon  invented  yacht  culture: 
on  his  boat  for  months  at  a  time,  col 
ing  his  international  business  empire 
his  master  suite,  seducing  in  his  "1 
stateroom  such  fabled  women  as  ' 
Callas,  Greta  Garbo,  and  Jacqueline! 
nedy.  "So  this  it  seems  is  what  it  is  td 
king,"  Jackie  Kennedy  allegedly  said 
she  first  stepped  onto  the  Christina  in 
ber  1963. 

King  Farouk  called  the  Christina  "tl 
word  in  opulence."  and  in  Jackie's  day 
a  crew  of  60,  two  French  hairdressers 
chefs,  a  masseuse,  a  maid  for  each  of  t 
staterooms,  and  a  small  orchestra.  Res 
for  S50  million  and  relaunched  as  the  <§- 
tina  O  in  2001  by  a  syndicate,  the  yacit  \ 
booked  for  a  cruise  for  S1.54  million  fo 
weeks  during  the  2004  Olympics,  in  At 

"This  boat  is  a  place  of  fire,  burning 
a  place  of  romance,  power,  and  beai 
says  Michel  Blanchi,  of  the  Christina  O 
nership.  as  he  takes  me  through  the  C 
Lounge,  which  has  a  Steinway  piano 
the  Lapis  Lounge,  with  its  famous  lapis 
fireplace;  the  aft  deck,  with  the  hydn 
swimming  pool  whose  bottom  rises  to  be 
a  dance  floor;  the  master  suite,  with  a  p 
ing  by  Renoir  in  it;  and  into  Ari's  Bar 
handles  on  the  bar  are  whales'  teeth  ca 
with  pornographic  scenes  from  The  Ody 
and  the  seats  are  covered  in  the  foreskii 
whales'  penises.  Once,  leading  Garbo  tc 
bar,  Onassis  said,  "I'm  going  to  sit  you  or 
biggest  prick  in  the  world."  She  respon 
"Mr.  Onassis,  you  are  a  presumptuous  m 
But  she  soon  succumbed  to  his  advanc 

Onassis's  arch-enemy,  fellow  Greek  s 
ping  magnate  Stavros  Niarchos,  not  ( 
married  Onassis's  first  wife,  Tina,  but 
had  the  gall  to  compete  with  him  in  be 
When  Onassis  converted  the  Canadian  fri 
Stormont  into  the  Christina,  he  added  at 
30  feet  so  that  it  would  be  bigger  than  > 
chos's  boat.  When  Niarchos  dared  to  b 
an  even  bigger  yacht,  the  Atlantis  II,  55 
longer  than  the  Christina,  with  a  gyroso 
cally  controlled  swimming  pool  whose  w 
remained  steady  in  rough  seas,  Onassis  w 
ballistic.  "I  was  actually  there,  and  Ona 
was  furious!"  says  Peter  Evans,  author  of 
books  about  him,  Ari  and  Nemesis.  "M 
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q  one  calls  around  the  world,  to  see 

jii  ould  get  a  gyroscope  adapted  for  his 
Evans  smiles.  "Rivalries  and  silliness. 

:  mattered  to  these  people." 
^ueline  Kennedy  Onassis  unwittingly 

•  e  a  bellwether  of  the  coming  craze  for 
supremacy.  Having  heard  all  about 
sband's  sexual  conquests  on  the  Chris- 

n  vans  says,  she  almost  persuaded  him  to 
and  design  a  new  yacht  from  scratch, 
[called  Jacqueline.  She  even  had  the 
t  designer  to  suggest:  Jon  Bannenberg. 

obody  needs  a  yacht,"  Jon  Bannen- 
berg liked  to  say,  so  instead  of  design- 
chts  for  practicality,  he  created  yachts 
ipoke  to  his  clients'  dreams.  "He 
Id  the  floodgate  of  imagination,"  says 
irilbert,  the  founder  of  Show Boats  Inter- 
al  magazine.  "When  he  came  into  the 
:ss,  teak  and  mahogany  were  the  only 
s;  blue  and  white  and  the  occasional 
,  green  were  the  only  colors.  This  guy 
'  telling  people  that  the  same  princi- 
fhat  apply  to  fashion  should  apply  to 
s,  that  a  yacht  should  stimulate  all  of 
tnses,  not  just  the  nautical  senses."  One 
1  shipyard  added  S 1  million  to  the  cost 
;ry  Bannenberg-designed  yacht  for  what 
led  "the  Bannenberg  factor." 
ly  father  never  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that 
'  us  in  this  amazing  business  owe  our 
toods  to  people  who  spend,  well,  you 
the  sums,  so  he  always  made  the  whole 
;ss  the  most  fantastic,  exciting  experi- 
'  says  Dickie  Bannenberg,  who  has  run 
Jannenberg  Ltd.  since  shortly  before  his 
r's  death,  in  2002.  A  Sydney-born  interi- 
jsigner,  Jon  Bannenberg  began  his  yacht- 
ining  career  in  the  early  1960s,  when 
3f  the  clients  of  his  London  firm  asked 
what  he  thought  about  the  plans  for  the 
t  he  was  building.  "It's  terrible,"  Ban- 
>erg  said.  When  the  client  dared  him  to 
etter,  Bannenberg  did,  and  thereby  em- 
ed  on  a  career  that  would  span  four 
ides  and  the  creation  of  about  200 
ts.  He  introduced  many  of  the  features 
are  standard  on  today's  big  vessels:  bold 
and  window  shapes,  split-level  saloons, 
itors,  back  stairs  for  crew,  his-and-her 
»,  movie  theaters,  and  such  special  touch- 
aft-deck  garages  for  automobiles, 
is  creations  included  Carinthia  V,  for 
nan  retail  tycoon  Helmut  Horten  (who, 
it  sank  on  its  maiden  voyage,  command- 
annenberg  to  build  another,  bigger  and 
r);  the  Highlander,  for  Malcolm  Forbes; 
\ady  Ghislaine,  for  British  media  baron 
;rt  Maxwell  (whose  drowning  off  the 
t  in  1991  remains  a  mystery);  the  South- 
Zross  III,  for  Alan  Bond,  the  Australian 
strialist  who  won  the  America's  Cup; 
estoration  of  Talitha  G,  for  Sir  J.  Paul 
y  Jr.;  and  the  316-foot  Limitless,  for  the 
ted-store  magnate  Leslie  Wexner. 


The  yacht  that  shocked  everyone  was  the 
$70  million  Nabila,  which  Bannenberg 
designed  for  Adnan  Khashoggi.  When  it  was 
launched,  in  1979,  it  was  the  most  opulent 
yacht  in  the  world.  Nabila  Khashoggi,  the 
daughter  of  the  notorious  arms  dealer,  meets 
me  in  a  Sunset  Boulevard  coffee  shop,  in  her 
home  base  of  Los  Angeles.  In  her  mind  the 
Nabila  is  as  new  as  it  was  on  the  day  it  was 
launched,  when  she  was  15.  "Your  baba 
made  a  boat!"  she  remembers  being  told  be- 
fore being  led,  with  her  eyes  covered,  by  her 
stepmother,  Lamia,  and  her  nanny  to  a  slip 
at  the  Benetti  shipyard  in  Viareggio,  Italy, 
where  the  Nabila  stood  on  stilts.  "I  opened 
my  eyes  and  . . .  first,  the  size!"  she  remem- 
bers. "I  just  burst  into  tears." 

The  270 -foot  silver  yacht  had  twin  engine 
exhausts  that  resembled  wings,  a  crew  of  40. 
three  chefs,  11  staterooms,  a  helicopter,  a 
movie  theater,  a  disco,  a  hospital  with  rotat- 
ing crews  of  surgeons  (and  coffins,  just  in 
case),  296  telephones,  and  a  fortune  in  re- 
volving art.  "It  looked  like  a  silver  bullet," 
Nabila  remembers.  When  it  was  launched, 
hundreds  of  doves  were  released  and  priests 
and  imams  said  prayers.  Soon  celebrities  the 
world  over  began  streaming  on  board,  and 
spectators  packed  docks  whenever  the  vessel 
pulled  into  port. 

"I  went  on  the  Nabila  with  Elizabeth  Tay- 
lor," says  George  Hamilton.  "A  plane  was 
sent  for  us.  You  would  have  thought  you  were 
landing  on  the  Titanic.  I  don't  think  Elizabeth 
ever  wanted  to  leave.  There  were  helicopters 
that  would  take  you  wherever;  if  you  wanted 
to  go  to  another  country,  you  were  on  a  plane 
in  15  minutes." 

Khashoggi  also  filled  his  yacht  with  a 
steady  supply  of  beautiful,  consenting  young 
women.  "Oh,  definitely,"  Nabila  says.  "My 
father  certainly  lives  life  to  the  fullest,  but 
there's  an  elegance  about  him.  So  it  wasn't 
like  a  frat  party.  But  there  were  a  lot  of  girls 
. . .  when  my  stepmother  wasn't  there." 

The  party  ended  in  1989,  when  Khashoggi 
was  jailed  on  charges  of  mail  fraud  and  ob- 
struction of  justice.  (He  was  acquitted  the 
following  year.)  The  first  thing  to  go  was  the 
yacht,  which  he  sold  to  Donald  Trump  for 
S25  million,  after  deducting  SI  million  on 
the  assurance  that  Trump  would  change  its 
name.  Trump  called  it  Trump  Princess.  The 
vessel  was  later  sold  to  Prince  Alwaleed  Bin 
Talal  Bin  Abdulaziz  Alsaud,  currently  the 
world's  fourth-richest  man,  according  to 
Forbes,  who  renamed  it  Kingdom  5-KR  and 
who  also  bought  Trump's  stake  in  the  Plaza 
hotel.  "If  I  wanted  revenge  on  Donald,  I'd 
marry  this  guy  and  get  everything  back," 
Ivana  Trump  said  as  a  joke  while  I  was  inter- 
viewing her  about  her  own  yacht,  M/Y  Ivana. 

"Just  recently,  I  was  walking  with  my  fa- 
ther on  the  Croisette,  in  Cannes,  and  Prince 
Alwaleed  was  sitting  at  a  coffee  shop,  and  the 
Nabila,  now  the  Kingdom,  was  in  the  bay," 


says  Nabila  Khashoggi.  "He  invited  us  to  sit 
with  him,  so  there  were  the  three  of  us  sit- 
ting and  talking  about  the  boat,  how  beauti- 
ful it  was.  It  was  very  sweet,  because  to  me 
Prince  Alwaleed  called  his  boat  the  Nabila." 

Sue  matters  is  the  message  on  Michael 
Breman's  T-shirt.  Breman  is  sales  direc- 
tor of  Liirssen,  the  German  shipyard,  and  we 
are  bobbing  on  a  dinghy  beneath  the  blue 
bow  of  Paul  Allen's  Octopus.  Liirssen  built 
it  as  well  as  Larry  Ellison's  Rising  Sun,  and 
"Size  matters"  is  the  shipyard's  unofficial 
slogan.  Beside  Breman  is  Espen  0ino,  the 
Antibes-based  designer  of  Octopus  and  other 
breakthrough  yachts.  They  were  together  in 
Oino's  office  in  1998  when  the  "brief,"  or 
purchaser's  outline  for  a  new  yacht,  came 
through  Oino's  fax  machine. 

"Wow,  this  is  the  boat  I  would  build  if  I 
had  the  money,"  Breman  remembers  saying 
when  he  read  the  fax,  although  the  two  men 
refuse  to  identify  the  client  and  will  discuss 
only  the  yacht,  which  several  other  designers 
and  shipyards  also  made  bids  to  build.  "The 
client  didn't  want  a  flashy  little  Mickey 
Mouse  yacht,"  says  Breman.  "He  wanted  a 
yacht  in  ship's  clothing,"  says  0ino. 

As  we  circle  Octopus,  we  can  see  many  of 
the  46  antennae  for  every  imaginable  com- 
munications device  as  well  as  the  two  life- 
boats capable  of  rescuing  the  crew  of  57  and 
26  guests.  Using  the  Finnish  icebreaker  Fen- 
nica  as  a  model,  Oino  won  the  commission 
for  the  boat,  which  took  three  years  to  build. 
As  always,  Breman  consulted  his  daugh- 
ter, Josi,  then  seven,  when  he  was  trying  to 
come  up  with  a  name.  "Octopus,"  she  said, 
and  the  name  stuck. 

Like  Allen,  Larry  Ellison  had  been  strick- 
en by  the  notion  of  the  perfect  yacht.  Like 
Allen,  too,  he  already  had  three  yachts,  in- 
cluding the  Katana,  formerly  owned  by  Mex- 
ican TV  titan  Emilio  Azcarraga  Milmo,  who 
pushed  his  designer,  Martin  Francis,  to 
create  a  wonder,  according  to  Oino,  who 
worked  on  the  boat  with  Francis.  "He  said, 
'I  am  a  very  private  person  and  I  don't  want 
to  be  seen.  But  when  I  do  go  to  port,  I  want 
my  presence  to  be  felt  through  my  boat.'" 
The  result  was  one  of  the  world's  fastest  and 
most  stylish  vessels,  with  a  gas-turbine  jet  en- 
gine, three  decks  of  cyclopean  windows,  and 
a  260-foot  oil  tanker  so  that  El  Tigre,  as 
Azcarraga  was  known,  could  refuel  at  sea. 
Ellison  bought  the  yacht  from  Azcarraga's 
estate  in  1998  for  $25  million,  spent  $35  mil- 
lion overhauling  it,  and  recently  sold  it  for 
$68  million.  But  this  almost  perfect  yacht 
only  "drove  him  to  contemplate  what  the  per- 
fect boat  would  be  like,"  Matthew  Symonds 
writes  in  Softwar,  his  biography  of  Ellison. 
The  perfect  yacht  would  be  "a  proper  ship, 
not  some  ghastly  floating  palace,"  Ellison 
told  Symonds.  After  interviewing  every  con- 
ceivable designer,  Ellison  walked  into  Jon 
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Bannenberg's  office  off  London's  Kings  Road 
in  late  1999  and  found  the  man  to  interpret 
his  dreams. 

Bannenberg  didn't  live  to  see  Rising  Sun's 
completion,  but  he  finished  the  design.  "It's 
not  only  the  greatest  yacht  that  I  have  ever 
built  but  the  greatest  that  has  ever  been  built 
in  the  tradition  of  great  yachts  going  back  to 
1810,"  he  told  Symonds. 

A  longtime  bitter  rival  of  Paul  Allen's  in 
business  and  yacht  racing,  Ellison  originally 
called  the  boat  by  the  code  name  LE120, 
for  its  120-meter  length  (393  feet).  But  Elli- 
son eventually  decided  to  extend  Rising  Si  n 
to  460  feet,  47  feet  longer  than  Allen's  Octo- 
pus. "The  boat  is  very  beautiful— a  kinetic 
sculpture  made  of  metal  and  glass,"  Ellison 
told  Symonds.  "But  in  a  post-September 
eleventh  world  it  seems  excessive.  Now 
everything  that's  not  essential  seems  exces- 
sive. Beautiful  gardens  and  beautiful  boats 
have  lost  their  place  in  the  dangerous  new 
world  we  live  in.  They  no  longer  promise 
an  escape  from  the  world.  There  is  no  es- 
cape anymore." 

The  race,  however,  is  hardly  over.  "I'm 
presently  designing  a  yacht  that  will  outsize 
Rising  Sun  considerably,  but  I  can't  tell  you 
any  more,"  Espen  0ino  informs  me. 

In  addition  to  luxury  and  size,  the  super- 
yachtsman  yearns  for  speed.  Larry  Ellison 
almost  died  for  it,  pushing  himself  and  his 
crew  to  sail  through  a  hurricane-force  storm 
in  which  five  boats  sank,  six  men  died,  and 
at  least  55  sailors  had  to  be  rescued  by  heli- 
copter, to  win  the  Sydney-to-Hobart  race  in 
1998. 

Robert  Miller,  the  Hong  Kong-based  own- 
er of  Duty  Free  Shoppers,  the  international 
chain  of  stores,  forsakes  everything  for  speed. 
"He  likes  the  action,  the  shit  fight,  when  things 
get  hairy,"  says  the  captain  of  the  Mari-Cha 
IV  the  world's  fastest  monohull  racing  yacht, 
of  his  boss  and  skipper.  An  engine-room  fire 
400  miles  off  the  coast  of  Brazil,  sharks  in 
Madagascar,  and  hellish  storms  around  Cape 
Horn  are  all  occasions  to  which  Miller  has 
risen.  His  captain,  Jef  D'Etiveaud,  says  that 
the  72-year-old  tycoon  is  happiest  when  awak- 
ened in  his  bunk— a  hammock  swinging  in 
an  otherwise  empty  cell— to  steer  his  ship 
through  a  churning  sea. 

"When  you  get  to  a  certain  speed,  she 
sings,  she  tingles,  and  she  roars— she  loves 
the  speed,"  the  soft-spoken,  Massachusetts- 
born  Miller  tells  me  as  we  step  onto  his 
yacht,  a  140-foot  sailboat  emblazoned  with 
a  red  dragon  logo,  which  he  commissioned 
at  a  cost  of  roughly  $  10  million  for  one  pur- 
pose only:  to  break  world  records.  (Most  re- 
cently he  did  the  San  Francisco-to-Hawaii 
run  in  just  over  five  days.)  He  can  have  all 


the  comfort  he  needs  on  his  other  boat. 
Mari-Cha  HI,  with  its  museum-quality  art, 
John  Munford  interiors,  and  Honduran  ma- 
hogany paneling,  in  the  company  of  his 
Ecuadoran  wife,  Chantal,  and  their  three 
daughters  and  10  grandchildren. 

On  his  racing  yacht,  Miller  does  whatever 
it  takes  to  win:  spending  weeks  with  his  crew 
of  up  to  26  (which  has  jncluded  his  son-in- 
law  Crown  Prince  Pavlos  of  Greece),  ration- 
ing water,  eating  freeze-dried  astronaut  food, 
and  living  in  a  stripped-clean  hull  with  noth- 
ing to  weigh  it  down.  Miller  is  proud  of  his 
current  dominance  in  racing,  and  he'd  like 
to  see  if  he  can  break  the  monohull  record 
for  sailing  around  the  world,  which  stands  at 
93  days.  He  expects  Mari-Cha  IV  \o  continue 
winning  for  at  least  another  year,  by  which 
time  someone  will  have  managed  to  build  a 
faster  boat.  "I'll  be  very  unhappy,"  says  Mil- 
ler, knowing  that  when  that  happens  he'll  be 
back  at  the  drawing  board. 

4T'mon  the  world's  most  luxurious  sailing 
X.  yacht,  and  I  have  to  live  up  to  it,"  says 
Mouna  Ayoub  as  the  moon  rises  over  Cap- 
Ferrat  and  her  stewards  serve  us  a  six-course 
extravaganza  of  nouvelle-French  fish  dishes 
on  the  everyday  Christofle  by  Bernardaud 
china— not  the  150-year-old  Meissen,  which 
is  reserved  for  royalty.  Our  hostess  is  wear- 
ing white  fox,  a  Galliano  gown,  and  big  dia- 
monds, and  we  are  on  Phocea,  her  magnifi- 
cently restored  four-masted  schooner,  which 
has  a  16-member  crew  and  sycamore  interi- 
ors by  Viscount  David  Linley,  nephew  of  the 
Queen.  Having  divorced  one  of  the  world's 
richest  men,  the  extravagant  couture  buyer 
oversees  every  aspect  of  her  yacht,  which 
she  charters  out  for  197,000  euros  a  week. 

She  calls  her  acquisition  of  the  boat  "a 
love  story  about  a  woman  who  was  deprived 
of  freedom  since  she  was  five,  a  love  story 
about  a  woman  who  found  love  and  free- 
dom. It's  not  a  man  who  gave  me  this.  It's 
Phocea. "  She  spotted  Phocea  in  the  Bay  of 
Volpe.  off  Sardinia,  in  1992  and  fell  in  love 
with  it.  Back  then  she  was  ensconced  on 
Lady  Moura,  now  the  seventh-largest  yacht  in 
the  world,  the  344-foot  possession  of  Saudi 
Arabian  Dr.  Nasser  al-Rashid,  which,  when 
it  was  launched  in  1991  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  SI 00  million,  was  the  most  expensive  yacht 
ever  built.  Ayoub  had  designed  the  interiors, 
"the  whole  boat,  every  inch,"  and  its  name 
was  an  acronym  of  her  name  and  Rashid's. 
The  couple  divorced  in  1996. 

In  her  memoir,  La  Verite,  she  wrote  that 
her  life  as  the  wife  of  a  Middle  Eastern  mag- 
nate was  a  prison  from  which  she  could  es- 
cape only  in  an  abaya  and  veils,  but  tonight 
she  refuses  to  discuss  her  ex-husband  or  his 
boat.  She  recalls  the  morning  in  1992  when 
she  left  Lady  Moura  on  a  tender  for  a  jog 
along  the  Bay  of  Volpe  and  first  saw  Phocea. 
She  swam  up  to  it  and  asked  for  a  tour.  Her 


request  was  denied  because  the  ov 
preneur  Bernard  Tapie,  who  owns  thd 
pic  Marseille  football  club,  was  aslei 
Back  on  Lady  Moura,  Ayoub  sl\ 
the  A  Deck  and  gazed  at  Phocea. 
that  with  those  sails  I  could  go  am 
even  without  an  engine,"  she  says.  Sr  | 
a  vow:  "One  day  she's  going  to  be 
and  nobody  is  going  to  prevent  ml 
coming  on  board."  Even  before  her  cl 
she  went  after  Phocea,  and  after  itsf 
was  convicted  of  bribery,  the  yacht 
up.  she  has  written,  "sad  and  neglet 
Port  Vauban,  where  she  lingered  for  i 
begging  for  love  and  care.  I  decided  i 
should  be  the  one  to  save  her."  Thoi 
chief  engineer  of  Lady  Moura  told  ht  i 
cea  was  a  wreck,  Ayoub  bought  it  at  | 
for  S5.35  million  and  launched  a  $30 
restoration. 


Yachtsmen  speak  about  porn 
yachts  with  all-female  crews,  and 
with  stripper  poles  and  endless  lines  ol 
ley  dollies,"  those  loose  young  womi 
ever  eager  to  roll  their  suitcases  down 
planks.  But  the  template  for  misbeha\ 
sea  is  docked  in  Monte  Carlo's  Port  of 
vieille,  the  low-slung,  two-masted  sch 
called  Zaca,  the  infamous  yacht  of  th 
actor  Errol  Flynn,  who,  the  six-membei 
insists,  still  haunts  the  boat  on  whi 
slowly  went  insane,  despite  an  actual 
cism  by  the  Anglican  Archdeacon  of 
co  in  1978. 

"We  feel  him  here;  things  happen  th 
just  can't  explain."  says  the  captain 
dal  Paz,  leading  me  into  Zaca's  sa 
which  has  been  restored  by  an  Italian 
nessman  and  hung  with  a  1943  Pic 
Captain  Bruno  opens  a  thick  scrapbd 
yellowed  press  clippings.  In  1946,  Flyn 
ter  beating  the  charge  that  he  had  con 
ted  statutory  rape  on  his  first  yacht.  Sii 
fled  Hollywood.  "Instead  of  killing  my 
bought  a  new  boat,"  he  wrote  in  his  au 
ography.  My  Wicked  Wicked  Ways.  Per 
Zaca.  Samoan  for  "peace."  was  cursed 
the  start;  at  its  1930  christening,  the  cl 
pagne  bottle  failed  to  break  on  its  bov 
ways  a  bad  omen.  On  one  of  Flynn's 
voyages,  Zaca  sank.  On  another,  his  c 
mutinied.  On  what  was  supposed  to 
"make-up"  cruise,  Orson  Welles  split  f 
his  wife,  Rita  Hayworth.  After  two  wives' 
Flynn.  the  swashbuckler  fell  into  a  delir 
of  booze  and  drugs  on  the  boat— a  des 
that  included  orgies,  drug  smuggling,  a 
to  Mexico  to  help  a  friend  who  was  a  f 
evade  an  arrest  warrant,  and  a  second  r 
charge,  by  a  woman  barely  of  legal  age 
50.  Flynn  was  "drinking  vodka  for  break 
and  keeping  a  condom  full  of  cocaine  in 
swim  trunks."  according  to  a  clipping 
Zaca's  scrapbook.  "I've  squandered  se 
million  dollars.  I'm  going  to  have  to 
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Flynn  lamented  in  an  interview  just 

flying  to  Vancouver  with  his  17-year- 

ifnend,  Beverly  Aadland,  to  sell  it  for 

)00.  The  sale  nevertook  place,  how- 

>ecause  Flynn  had  a  heart  attack,  or 

I  titted  suicide,  just  before  signing  the 

,. 
1 

!;re  are  approximately  30,000  people 
orking  on  yachts.  Moving  from  one  gi- 
i  ssel  to  another,  I  was  amazed  at  how 
i  active,  well  educated,  and  multi- 
J 1  the  crews  all  were.  I  soon  discovered 
rfor  every  crew  member  employed, 
J  are  hundreds  waiting  to  join  a  career 
lomes  with  unlimited  perks  (I  watched 
pew  of  Skat  eating  rack  of  lamb  and 
ling  Taittinger  for  dinner)  and  excellent 
ii  captain's  annual  salary  is  $  1,000  per 
foot,  and  crews  are  usually  paid  in 
says  Dallas-based  international  finan- 
.onsultant  George  Kline,  who  invests 
a  captain's  and  crew  member's  earn- 
Even  off  duty,  they  refuse  to  mention 
fie  owners  or  yachts,  because  they  gen- 
.'  sign  confidentiality  agreements  with 

I employers. 
)n  a  boat  I'm  not  going  to  mention, 
ad  a  group  of  Americans  out  for  the 
tes  Film  Festival,"  says  Sebastian  Fra- 
a  steward.  "One  night  they  went  into 
acuzzi  with  five  women,  but  then  the 
went  to  bed,  leaving  the  women,  who 
n  a  full-on  porn  show.  By  then  we'd  lift- 
ichor  from  the  Bay  of  Cannes,  and  they 
going  at  it,  completely  oblivious  that 
:  were  boats  on  both  sides.  The  funny 
I  was  that  the  Jacuzzi  wouldn't  get  hot 
igh,  so  we  were  boiling  water  and  run- 
up three  levels  with  kettles  to  warm  it, 
:  also  serving  them  Dom  Perignon.  Even 
igh  the  women  hadn't  chartered  the 
t,  any  guest  that  comes  on  board  you  still 
as  a  paying  guest." 

the  mid-90s,  a  yacht  owner  placed 
le  of  the  first  ads  to  offer  charters  in  a 
cow  newspaper,  and  newly  rich  Rus- 
>  swarmed  to  pony  up  $250,000  for  a 
c  on  the  boat.  "Whiskey  beer!"  was  all 
irst  Russian  on  board  said,  at  eight  in 
norning.  "I  took  a  step  back,  and  he  re- 
;d  it  three  times.  'Bring  whiskey  beer!'" 
:mbers  a  steward  named  Gabriel,  who 
nged  multiple  brands  of  whiskey  and 
on  a  silver  tray,  which  he  presented  to 
»uest,  who  immediately  began  slugging 
n  a  succession  of  boilermakers.  Soon  a 
1  was  raging.  "Six  guys,  15  prostitutes— 
ivior  that  would  send  shivers  down  your 
e,"  says  the  steward.  "Every  horizontal 
ice  on  the  boat  gets  some  action  When 
;rew's  around,  they  generally  give  us  a 
: . . .  and  keep  going." 
mericans  currently  lead  the  world  both 
uying  and  chartering  yachts,  but  soon 


the  Russian  oligarch  Roman  Abramovich 
may  surpass  all  others.  The  37-year-old  fa- 
ther of  five,  who  started  life  as  an  orphan 
and  whose  wife  is  a  former  Aeroflot  stew- 
ardess, chartered  his  first  yacht  in  1998,  ac- 
cording to  Abramovich:  The  Billionaire  from 
Nowhere,  by  Dominic  Midgley  and  Chris 
Hutchins.  He  then  quickly  began  snap- 
ping up  super-yachts  as  capriciously  as  he'd 
bought  oil  rights  in  Russia  and  the  Chel- 
sea Football  Club.  First  he  paid  an  esti- 
mated $25  million  for  Sussurro,  a  161-foot 
gas-turbine  Feadship,  a  product  of  the 
famed  Dutch  shipyard.  Next  he  paid  be- 
tween $80  and  $100  million  for  the  370- 
foot  Le  Grand  Bleu,  previously  owned  by 
cellular-telephone  king  John  McCaw.  The 
largest  American-owned  private  boat  when 
it  was  launched  in  2000  and  now  No.  6 
in  the  world,  it's  complete  with  an  Austin 
Powers-style  bottom-level  viewing  port, 
around  which  guests  sit  to  watch  the  sea 
life,  which  Abramovich  summons  by  shoot- 
ing out  food  via  remote  control.  After  that 
he  bought  the  377-foot  Pelorus,  the  world's 
fifth-largest,  from  Saudi  billionaire  Al  Sheik 
Modhassan.  Then,  last  summer,  he  took  pos- 
session of  his  new,  282-foot,  $100  million 
Feadship,  which  he  christened  Ecstasea,  and 
went  with  his  full  fleet  of  four  yachts  to  Por- 
tugal. "He  always  comes  on  with  his  family. 
They  don't  drink,  they  don't  smoke,  they  eat 
healthy,  they  work  out,"  says  a  source  who 
has  been  on  the  boats.  Another  source  adds, 
"He  likes  to  have  breakfast  on  one  yacht, 
lunch  on  another,  dinner  on  the  third,  and, 
of  course,  he's  got  a  different  set  of  chefs  on 
each  yacht." 

PDiddy  Combs  is  another  celebrity  who 
»  has  thrust  himself  into  yacht  culture.  In 
the  summer  of  2002,  after  yacht-hopping  for 
years  on  St.  Barth's,  he  decided  to  charter  a 
boat.  He  settled  upon  the  170-foot  Samax, 
whose  former  owner  had  named  the  boat 
Tits  and  the  tenders  Nipple  I  and  Nipple  II. 
P.  Diddy  took  Samax  to  his  favorite  spot 
on  the  French  Riviera,  Saint-Tropez.  "He  spent 
$25,000  on  clothes,"  remembers  Fonzworth 
Bentley,  Combs's  former  assistant. 

Immediately,  tabloid  headlines  blazed 
with  allegations  of  all  manner  of  misadven- 
tures and  mayhem  at  sea.  The  reality,  says 
Bentley,  consists  mostly  of  cannonball  com- 
petitions off  the  top  deck,  endless  games 
of  spades,  round-the-clock  apple  pie  a  la 
mode,  and  constant  surveillance  by  local 
authorities.  "Two  years  ago,  Puff  got  a  speed- 
ing ticket  on  the  WaveRunner  off  of  Saint- 
Tropez,"  says  Bentley.  "The  thing  is,  Puff 
didn't  actually  do  it.  Someone  else  from  the 
group  got  the  ticket.  But  he  was  on  Puff's 
boat  and  he  was  black,  so  it  was  just  Puff. 
The  reality  is  we're  still  black.  I  don't  care 
if  you've  got  a  yacht  and  you're  in  Saint- 
Tropez.  The  police  is  watching." 


Still,  Bentley  admits,  life  on  a  Diddy- 
chartered  boat  is  a  24-hour  party. 

"This  man  was  on  Broadway!"  he  ex- 
claims, referring  to  P.  Diddy's  run  in  the 
2004  revival  of  A  Raisin  in  the  Sun.  "If  I 
was  on  Broadway  as  long  as  he  was,  on  the 
last  day  either  I  would  have  ran  through 
Times  Square  butt-naked  screaming  or  got 
a  phat  yacht  and  went  crazy  overseas.  So  he 
chose  the  latter." 

But,  he  adds,  the  super-yacht  world  is 
equally  insane.  "You  hear  about  how  black 
people  like  to  flaunt  their  wealth?  But  the 
level  of  flaunting  of  the  wealth  on  a  yacht  is 
far  more  ridiculous."  Bentley  and  P.  Diddy 
call  it  flossing.  Bentley  explains:  "You  stay- 
ing on  a  yacht?  O.K.,  how  big  is  your  yacht? 
It's  not  only  the  size  of  the  yacht,  it's  also 
the  width.  Then  it's:  How  good  is  your  dock 
space?  Then  it's:  How  many  times  does  your 
crew  change  from  daytime  to  evening?  Then 
it  goes  to:  What  kind  of  wood  is  your  din- 
ner table  made  out  of?  Ours  is  padauk  wood 
from  India  ..." 

6A7~ou  see  the  planes?  I  organized!"  says 
A  Formula  One  racing  king  Flavio  Bria- 
tore  on  his  spectacular  yacht  in  the  Bay  of 
Volpe  as  a  squadron  of  jets  does  crazy  loops 
overhead.  The  air  show  is  impressive  (it  was 
actually  organized  by  the  state),  but  the  show 
is  just  as  good  on  Briatore's  new  yacht,  the 
Lady  in  Blue,  with  its  stunning  Alberto  Pinto 
interiors,  Fernando  Botero  paintings,  Cesar 
sculptures,  and  a  lunch  table  crowded  with 
beauties  in  bikinis.  Last  night,  at  the  opening 
of  his  Billionaire  Club  in  Porto  Cervo,  where 
the  jewelry  shops  stay  open  past  midnight, 
Flavio  was  surrounded  by  gorgeous  young 
women.  The  paparazzi  screamed,  "Flavio! 
Flavio!,"  and  his  club's  video  screens  flashed 
endless  photos  of  him:  Flavio  holding  up  the 
trophy  he  and  his  Renault  Formula  One 
team  had  won  at  last  year's  Monaco  Grand 
Prix;  Flavio  with  his  harem  of  famous  wom- 
en, which  has  included  Naomi  Campbell, 
Elle  Macpherson,  and  the  mother  of  his  baby 
daughter,  Heidi  Klum;  Flavio  in  close-up, 
climbing  out  of  a  swimming  pool. 

"Why  do  women  love  yachts?,"  I  ask 
Flavio,  who  is  sitting  in  the  saloon  wearing  a 
sarong.  Before  he  can  answer,  Naomi  Camp- 
bell, who's  staying  on  the  Lady  in  Blue,  ex- 
plains. "I  can't  imagine  a  woman  who  would 
say,  'I  don't  love  a  boat,  I  don't  love  a  private 
plane.'  I  mean,  when  I  met  Flavio,  I  didn't 
know  what  he  did,  who  he  was.  But  I  think 
the  yacht's  part  of  his  whole  mystique,  his 
appeal.  It's  a  whole  package." 

Once  lovers,  they  are  now  friends.  After 
their  first  date,  a  dinner  in  Athens,  where 
Naomi  was  on  a  modeling  assignment,  Fla- 
vio flew  her  to  the  shipyard  in  Genoa  and 
showed  her  his  yacht,  the  first  Lady  in  Blue, 
which  was  being  refitted.  When  the  work 
was  completed,  he  gave  Naomi  the  ultimate 
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gift:  his  yacht  on  her  birthday.  Last  year 
marked  the  fifth  such  birthday  party,  off  Saint- 
Tropez,  with  a  performance  by  Cirque  du 
Soleil,  fireworks,  and  400  guests,  including 
U2's  Bono.  "That's  the  old  Lady  in  Blue." 
says  Flavio,  motioning  out  into  the  bay, 
which  is  littered  with  super-yachts,  from  Afeiv 
Sunrise,  the  mammoth  vessel  of  the  Israeli 
businessman  Sami  Ofer,  to  Kisses,  the  fabu- 
lous Art  Deco-filled  Feadship  of  former 
Philadelphia  Eagles  owners  Norman  and 
Irma  Braman.  The  original  Lady  is  now 
called  Sirahmy  and  is  owned  by  the  head  of 
Telecom-Italia. 

"It  was  very  sexy,"  Flavio  says  of  his  for- 
mer yacht.  But  the  new  one,  three  years  in 
development,  is  even  sexier— "the  top  boat, 
technically,  at  this  moment,"  he  says  proudly. 

(A  scant  three  months  after  taking  deliv- 
ery, Flavio  sold  his  new  Lady  in  Blue  to 
Miami  developer  Jeffrey  Softer.  "The  yacht 
wasn't  for  sale,  but  Flavio  said,  'Everything's 
available  at  the  right  price,'"  says  Soffer's 
father  and  business  partner,  Don  Softer.  The 
boat  was  sold  fully  furnished,  but  Flavio  in- 
sisted on  keeping  several  major  pieces  of  art, 
as  well  as  his  captain,  Luigi  del  Tevere,  who 
had  previously  captained  the  yachts  of  Ad- 
nan  Khashoggi,  the  Sultan  of  Brunei,  the 
Swarovski-crystal  family,  and  Mohamed  Al 
Fayed.  "Mr.  Briatore  already  has  a  bigger 
boat,  which  he  is  calling  Force  Blue, "  says 
Captain  del  Tevere.) 

6  XT*' or  me,  everything  comes  from  the  sea, 
1.  and  a  boat  is  a  kind  of  laboratory,  a 
quarry,"  the  architect  Renzo  Piano  says  on 
his  yacht,  Kirribilli.  Based  in  his  hometown 
of  Genoa,  the  birthplace  of  Columbus,  Piano 
has  spent  his  career  transferring  his  yacht 
designs  to  his  architectural  projects.  The  ferro- 
cement  he  developed  for  his  yacht  is  now  on 
the  roof  of  the  Menil  Collection  art  museum 
he  designed  in  Houston.  The  idea  of  a  "ship 
like  Jules  Verne  would  design  in  the  middle 
of  the  sea"  established  the  overall  theme 
of  Paris's  Pompidou  Center,  which  he  co- 
designed.  The  carbon-fiber  antennae  on  Kir- 
ribilli will  soon  appear  in  a  gigantic  steel 
replica  atop  the  new  New  York  Times  Build- 
ing on  Eighth  Avenue. 

Just  as  Piano  applies  his  yacht  designs 
to  his  architectural  projects,  some  of  the 
world's  most  famous  designers  transfer  their 
fashion  showmanship  to  oceangoing  vessels. 
Diego  Delia  Valle,  the  Milan-based  fashion 
magnate  and  owner  of  Tod's,  sitting  in  his 
all-mahogany  Marlin,  formerly  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy's motor  yacht,  whose  auction  Delia 
Valle  heard  about  through  a  Christie's  news- 
paper ad,  says,  "I  went  to  see  it,  and  after 
10  minutes  I  made  my  offer.  That  same  day, 
Ralph  Lauren  invited  me  to  lunch  at  his 


house.  His  phone  rang,  and  Ralph  answered 
and  passed  the  phone  to  me,  saying,  'Diego, 
you  have  bought  a  boat!'  After  renovation, 
the  Marlin  began  to  cruise  the  Mediter- 
ranean, still  holding  the  American  presi- 
dential flag." 

Clothing  designer  Roberto  Cavalli  is  an- 
other boat-lover.  Of  his  new,  132-foot  yacht, 
RC  Roberto  Cavalli  Freedom,  he  says,  "So 
special!  So  unusual!  So  Cavalli!"  The  motor 
yacht's  iridescent  exterior  changes  colors, 
from  papal  purple  to  emerald  green,  "taking 
the  reflection  from  the  water  down  and  the 
sun  up,"  Cavalli  explains.  There  are  leather- 
covered  floors,  python  armchairs,  lacquered 
goatskin  walls,  a  profusion  of  animal  horn, 
and  Cavalli's  signature  leopard-print  and 
purple  bedspreads  with  white  mink  throws. 
"The  most  important  thing  about  the  yacht 
is  the  color,  like  my  clothes,  and  to  be  spe- 
cial, like  my  clothes!"  he  says,  then  whispers 
conspiratorially,  "And  it's  a  little  bit  sexy, 
too,  like  my  clothes." 

"My  mother  was  a  very  elegant  woman, 
and  I  think  my  boat  has  that  same  sort  of 
elegance,"  says  Giorgio  Armani,  sitting  on 
his  super-yacht,  Mariu,  named  for  a  song  his 
mother  sang  to  him  as  a  child.  The  boat's 
hull  is  the  silver  of  Armani's  hair,  and  its  in- 
terior is  an  homage  to  Armani's  world,  from 
the  16-member  all-male  crew  decked  out  in 
Emporio  Armani  to  stem-to-stern  Armani 
Casa  furnishings. 

Probably  the  most  ferocious  design  force 
to  hit  the  yacht  world  is  Philippe  Starck. 
We  are  sailing  on  Virtuelle,  the  silver  sailing 
yacht  Starck  designed  for  Carlo  Perrone, 
the  Genoa-based  businessman  and  great- 
grandson  of  the  19th-century  arts  patron 
Marie-Laure  de  Noailles,  whose  Paris  man- 
sion now  houses  the  Baccarat  Gallery- 
Museum.  "One  day  I  was  in  my  office  in 
Paris,  and  a  very  elegant  woman  arrived, 
who  said,  'Can  you  design  me  a  yacht  of 
something  like  80  meters  [250  feet]?,'"  Starck 
remembers.  He  didn't  know  the  woman, 
but  he  knew  he  would  never  design  a  mega- 
yacht.  He  had  followed  the  escalating  gran- 
diosity of  these  vessels  with  outrage,  even 
lambasted  the  refrigerator-white  gin  palaces 
so  vehemently  in  speeches  at  yacht-society 
meetings  that  people  left  the  room.  "I'm 
sorry."  he  told  the  woman.  "I  love  boats.  I 
have  seven  boats  of  my  own.  But  I  shall  not 
design  for  you  a  big  powerboat." 

She  asked  why,  and  he  let  rip.  "Vulgari- 
ty!" he  said.  "All  of  these  big  boats  are  just 
purely  vulgar!  People  build  and  buy  these 
boats  to  show  the  money  they  have,  the 
power  they  have!  For  me,  it's  social  pollu- 
tion! For  me  these  boats  are  . . .  gold  shit!" 

Starck  had  unleashed  his  fury  on  Hala 
Fares,  wife  of  the  Lebanese  deputy  prime 
minister  Issam  Fares  and  one  of  the  world's 
most  stylish  women,  famous  for  her  taste,  ev- 


ident in  her  clothes  and  the  interior 
homes  and  the  family's  727  jet. 

"She  did  not  speak  for  one  minut 
Starck.  "Finally  she  said,  'If  I  challer 
to  make  a  yacht  elegant,  what  woi 
do?*  So  I  was  trapped!" 

For  five  years,  Fares,  Starck,  anc 
ship  collaborated  on  the  Wedge  Too. 
all  of  her  design  projects,  Fares  bi 
yacht  without  any  hindrance  from  h\ 
band,  who  would  not  even  see  it  until 
completed,  during  the  2002  Christm; 
days  in  Monaco.  "We  invited  our  pn| 
and  First  Lady  for  Christmas,  and 
God,  my  heart  was  beating,"  Fares  rJ 
bers.  But  the  moment  her  husband  sj 
yacht's  two-level  superstructure  of  oile 
panels  and  stepped  onto  the  7,530  sqi 
of  hardwood  flooring,  covered  with  St| 
outrageous  yet  handsome  furnishing 
interior  design,  he  smiled.  "This  is  gret 
said,  and  the  20-member  crew  broke  o 
champagne.  The  next  year  Wedge  To\ 
the  ShowBoats  International  award  f< 
most  innovative  motor  yacht. 

Although  he  still  despises  conven 
super-yachts,  Starck  has  nonetheless  j 
the  yacht  race.  He's  now  designing 
most  advanced,  the  most  modern  be 
the  world,"  a  300-plus-foot  mega-vessel  vj 
plans  look  like  Titanic  meets  2001:  A 
Odyssey.  The  client?  "A  young  Russia 
nius  of  mathematics,  a  Russian  Bill  G\ 
says  Starck.  "[Aesthetically]  we  are  dj 
in  love." 

4lV7"e  had  Gregory  Peck,  Frank] 
W  Barbara  Sinatra,  Michael  C.J 
Harry  Belafonte.  Sean  Connery,  Julio  j 
sias,  Roger  Moore,  Hubert  Givenchy, 
King,  Anna  Magnani,  Adnan  Khashi 
Gina  Lollobrigida,  Rex  Harrison,  Don  i 
itt  and  his  wife,  Marilyn,  who  were  i 
ried  on  the  boat— on  and  on  and  on." 
Simone  Levitt.  From  1972  to  1982,  there 
no  more  coveted  invitation  than  a  la\ 
all-expenses-paid,  two-week  vacation  or 
Belle  Simone,  the  250-foot  "floating  Taj 
hal"  of  William  J.  Levitt,  the  develope 
the  post-World  War  II  housing  proj 
called  Levittowns,  and  his  beautiful  Fre 
wife,  Simone.  "It  was  a  fairy  tale."  say; 
mone  Levitt  of  her  life  on  a  yacht  so  big 
it  ignited  a  feud  between  her  husband 
Revlon  founder  Charles  Revson,  whose 
ma  II  was  15  feet  shorter,  and  so  grand 
it  was  used  as  the  Christina— instead  of 
actual  Christina— in  the  1976  movie  ab 
Onassis  called  The  Greek  Tycoon. 

Then,  just  like  that,  the  yacht  was  gc 
sold  to  Saudi  Arabia's  former  OPEC  mi 
ter  Sheikh  Ahmed  Zaki  Yamani,  along  w 
every  last  penny  and  possession.  Before 
Levin  died,  in  1994,  at  the  Levitt  Pavilion 
New  York  University's  North  Shore  Unive 
ty  Hospital,  which  he'd  underwritten,  he 
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something  he'd  long  before  told  his 
(A  yacht  is  a  furnace  that  just  burns 

^  pgs  got  so  tough  that  Simone  Levitt 
duced  to  serving  as  a  hostess  on  a 
ship.  Today  super-yacht  life  for  her 

••  iced  to  framed  photographs  on  her 
om  wall.  "We  were  good  schnooks, 

■  isband  and  I,"  she  says.  "Oh,  my 
they  drank  our  champagne  and  ate 

L  iviar.  He  played  the  piano  and  I 

1  'When  I  had  the  boat,  everybody  is 
I  your  you-know-what.  But  after  my 
nd  died,  people  aren't  rushing  to 
me." 

I  continues:  "Do  you  realize  what  I 

give  now  to  have  the  money  that  we 

on  the  champagne,  the  caviar,  the 

:he  crew,  the  oil,  the  gasoline?  It  cost  a 

(n  a  year.  My  God,  I  could  live  like  a 
today.  We  just  gave  and  gave,  and 
imes,  when  we  went  onshore,  they  had 
kdacity  not  to  pay  for  dinner.  Once  in  a 
moon,  yes,  but  most  of  the  time  my 
nd  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket." 
'e  insists  that  she's  not  bitter.  "I  had  a 
in  approach  me  at  a  party  and  say, 
my  dear,  it  must  be  terrible  to  have 


been  all  the  way  on  top  and  fall  all  the  way 
down.'  I  said,  'If  someone  told  you  that  for 
10  years  you  could  have  anything  in  the 
world— a  yacht,  a  Rolls-Royce,  sables,  minks, 
diamonds,  emeralds,  sapphires— but  at  the 
end  of  the  10  years  you  would  have  to  give  it 
back,  would  you  not  do  it?'  She  said  she'd 
rather  not  have  it  at  all.  But  now  my  memo- 
ries are  my  wealth,  and  no  one  can  take 
them  away  from  me."  She  adds,  "Everything 
ends,  nothing  is  forever.  A  yacht  is  a  fantasy, 
and  whoever  believes  it's  going  to  be  there 
forever  is  going  to  be  hurt." 

Tonight  I'm  dressed  as  a  Renaissance  fop 
in  one  of  the  costumes  flown  in  from 
London  for  a  bash  on  the  180-foot  super- 
yacht  Amnesia,  on  which  I've  sailed  from 
Naples  to  Capri  to  Sardinia.  Across  the  rose- 
petal-strewn  dinner  table  sit  my  host,  Darnel 
Snyder,  the  40-year-old  owner  of  the  Wash- 
ington Redskins,  who  has  chartered  the 
boat  for  two  weeks,  and  his  wife,  Tanya, 
dressed  as  Romeo  and  Juliet.  Next  to  them, 
Dallas  Cowboys  owner  Jerry  Jones  and  his 
wife,  Gene,  are  costumed  as  Sir  Lancelot 
and  Guinevere,  and  nearby  are  original  CNN 
anchorman  Bernie  Shaw  and  his  wife,  Linda, 


dressed  as  Henry  VIII  and  one  of  his  wives. 
In  a  few  hours  former  superagent  Michael 
Ovitz  and  his  wife,  Judy,  whose  yacht,  Illu- 
sion, is  moored  nearby,  will  join  the  party. 
Docked  between  Ultima  III,  owned  by  Rev- 
Ion's  Ronald  Perelman,  and  Te  Manu,  owned 
by  Mel  Simon,  co-owner  of  the  Indiana 
Pacers,  we're  having  a  feast.  Our  crew,  whom 
we've  come  to  love  like  family,  are  also  in 
Renaissance  apparel,  and  the  chef  has  cooked 
a  suckling  pig. 

I'm  so  up,  enjoying  all  this  opulence,  that 
I  halfway  believe  I  belong,  until  a  stewardess, 
dressed  as  a  serving  wench,  whispers  in  my 
ear,  "And  what  time  will  you  be  departing 
in  the  morning,  sir?"  When  I  return  to  my 
stateroom,  my  old  suitcase  has  been  placed 
beside  the  bed. 

The  next  morning  a  new  group  of  guests 
arrive,  and  I  hear  the  crew  laughing  at  their 
jokes,  as  they  recently  did  at  mine,  and 
pouring  them  champagne.  As  a  crew  mem- 
ber holds  out  his  hand  to  help  me  onto  the 
tender  that  will  deposit  me  back  on  dry 
land,  I  hesitate,  longing  to  hang  on  to  Amne- 
sia like  a  suckfish  on  a  whale,  but  for  me  the 
party's  over.  On  6,000  super-yachts  around 
the  world,  however,  the  party  never  ends.  □ 


ivid  Robinson 

inued  from  page  226  Jack,  died  of 
ria  at  age  six.  Plus  there  is  an  extensive 
i>rk  of  in-laws  working  on  the  farm. 
53,  Robinson  is  tall  and  powerful.  A 
,  woolly  beard  creeps  from  below  the  col- 
f  his  khaki  shirt  to  his  cheekbones.  His 
t  eyes  are  clearly  inherited  from  his  fa- 
as  are  the  large  hands  with  a  slight  crook 
I  middle  finger.  Robinson  has  a  habit  of 
ing  them  over  his  head  when  deep  in 
ght.  He  is  a  serious  man  (he's  reluctant 
die  for  photographs,  saying,  "I  don't  want 
/e  the  impression  that  I  take  the  work 
loing  with  any  amount  of  frivolity"),  but 
sometimes  flash  the  dry  wit  and  crooked- 
ed  grin  that  his  mother  and  sister  remem- 
larking  the  funniest  member  of  the  Rob- 
i  clan.  He  looks  every  inch  the  African 
•—a  vaunted  role  he  clearly  relishes. 
)binson  first  came  to  Africa  at  14,  on  a 
vith  his  mother,  and  was  entranced.  "It 
't  any  kind  of  major  political  analysis," 
ys.  "But  subconsciously  there  had  to  be 
at  being  on  a  black  continent  and  see- 
lat  many  black  people."  Rachel  remem- 
her  son  learning  the  ropes  at  a  market 
ddis  Ababa.  "The  jewelry  stalls  were 
)y  young  boys  and  you're  supposed  to 
lin,"  she  says.  "Every  day,  he  would  go 
here  and  get  better  at  it.  On  the  last 
they  all  came  out  and  congratulated 
like  a  brother." 


The  lessons  stuck.  When  I  visit  Robinson, 
he  takes  me  to  Dar  es  Salaam's  central 
fish  market,  where  he  once  operated  a  fishing 
boat.  We  are  immediately  surrounded  by  ven- 
dors calling  him  by  name,  and  the  pack  goes 
ranging  back  and  forth  past  stalls  caked  with 
scales  and  fish  viscera.  When  Robinson  finds 
a  suitable  specimen  for  a  dinner  party  that 
night,  it's  the  starting  gun  for  20  minutes  of 
negotiation.  He  calmly  holds  his  ground  in 
fluent  Swahili.  At  one  point  he  turns  to  the 
most  persistent  haggler— a  short  man  wearing 
a  blue  ski  cap  despite  the  equatorial  heat— 
and  gathers  him  in  a  sidelong  bear  hug  at 
once  threatening  and  affectionate.  Shortly 
afterward,  the  deal  is  done.  Robinson,  it's 
clear,  is  a  formidable  businessman. 

The  few  other  African-Americans  living 
in  Dar  es  Salaam  think  Robinson  is  a  bit 
nuts  for  living  the  way  he  does  on  his  farm. 
At  dinner,  Clark  Arlington  regales  the  small 
group  of  guests  with  a  description  of  the  epic 
trip  needed  to  get  to  Sweet  Unity  Farms.  Ar- 
lington, who  is  from  Philadelphia  and  wears 
a  mustache  and  black,  thick-rimmed  glasses, 
was  a  founding  board  member  of  Equal  Ex- 
change, one  of  the  first  fair-trade  coffee  com- 
panies in  America.  The  fair-trade  movement 
was  started  in  the  1980s  by  Dutch  liberals 
aiming  to  promote  equitable  and  developmen- 
tal agriculture  in  the  Third  World  by  appeal- 
ing to  Western  consciences.  As  Arlington  puts 
it,  "Some  cats  in  Holland  thought,  Damn, 
we  fucked  over  some  motherfuckers.  How 
can  we,  as  a  society,  begin  to  rectify  that?" 


Arlington  currently  works  as  the  repre- 
sentative to  Tanzania  of  the  U.S.  govern- 
ment's African  Development  Foundation 
(A.D.F)  and  recently  helped  secure  a 
$210,000  loan  for  the  farmers'  collective. 
Still,  having  been  to  Robinson's  farm  once, 
he  has  zero  interest  in  a  return  visit. 

"It's  not  just  country,"  he  says,  shaking 
his  head.  "It's  bush." 

Truth  be  told,  many  native  Tanzanians 
think  Robinson's  a  bit  nuts,  too.  Another 
dinner  guest,  a  young  lawyer  working  with 
the  Rwandan-genocide  tribunal  in  Arusha, 
is  driven  to  ever  heightening  fits  of  hilarity 
as  Arlington  describes  the  journey.  Convinc- 
ing Africans,  many  of  whom  have  struggled 
mightily  to  get  off  the  farm  and  to  Dar,  to 
return  and  take  up  the  plow  is  one  of  Robin- 
son's biggest  challenges. 

Indeed,  it's  less  than  100  percent  encour- 
aging when  Robinson  assures  visitors  that 
there's  been  only  one  lion  (the  flesh-and- 
blood  kind)  spotted  near  the  farm  in  recent 
memory,  and  that  there  are  fewer  and  fewer 
cobras  every  year.  But  Robinson  believes 
strongly  in  Pan-Africanism,  which  posits 
that  the  best  way  to  address  the  problems 
of  both  Africans  and  the  African  diaspora 
is  to  build  cultural  and  especially  economic 
ties  between  the  two  groups.  And  he's  com- 
mitted to  assimilating  almost  entirely  into 
African  culture. 

"There's  this  bridge  into  Zimbabwe  from 
Zambia,"  he  says.  "And  the  bridge  is  embed- 
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ded  in  this  rock;  the  support  buttresses  are 
so  far  in  that  rock  that  you  don't  see  them. 
That's  the  part  of  the  span  that  I  want  to 
function  as.  The  part  that's  deeply  ingrained 
and  embedded  in  African  society." 

Nowhere  is  this  commitment  more  strik- 
ing than  in  his  traditional,  arranged  marriage 
to  Ruti.  In  1990,  having  been  in  Tanzania 
for  eight  years,  Robinson  decided  it  was  time 
to  remarry.  He  found  a  family  to  adopt  him 
into  the  Wanyamwezi  tribe  and  went  calling 
on  families  with  daughters  of  marrying  age. 
When  he  came  to  Ruti's  he  was  presented 
from  afar  with  the  family's  three  girls.  Thtir 
brothers  sat  Robinson  down  and  asked 
which  he  wanted  to  marry.  "It  didn't  seem 
like  an  'I'll  get  back  to  you  later'  situation." 
Robinson  says.  "All  I  could  think  of  to  ask 
was  which  was  the  youngest— because  I  didn't 
want  the  youngest.  And  the  oldest  was  the 
shortest,  so  I  chose  the  middle  one." 

The  Robinsons  seem  by  all  measures  to 
have  built  a  loving  and  respectful  relation- 
ship, and  Robinson  has  declined  to  take  fur- 
ther wives,  unusual  for  a  man  of  his  stature. 
But  there's  no  denying  that  it's  a  very  un- 
Stamford  arrangement. 

"I  tried  to  talk  him  out  of  it,"  says  Rachel 
Robinson,  who  has  since  developed  a  warm 
relationship  with  Ruti.  "I  couldn't  believe  he 
was  going  to  do  that.  And  yet.  he's  David. 
That's  what  we  say  about  everything  he  does: 
he's  David,  and  if  he  says  he's  going  to  do  it. 
he  really  means  it." 

On  the  endless  bus  ride  from  Dar  es  Sa- 
laam to  Mbeya,  with  Nigerian  romantic 
comedies  blaring  from  the  video  monitor 
and  his  long  legs  folded  into  the  too  small 
seat,  Robinson  sits  stoically.  He  makes  the 
trip  about  once  a  month  and  will  spend  the 
entire  harvest  season  in  Mbozi.  This  time, 
he's  traveling  with  a  worn  canvas-and-leather 
bag,  a  pair  of  beat-up  desert  boots,  and  a 
U.S.  Postal  Service  sack  filled  with  small  so- 
lar panels.  Bringing  cheap  solar  energy-  to  the 
village  is  one  of  the  ways  in  which  branding 
and  selling  coffee  in  the  U.S.  improves  the 
lives  of  the  members  of  his  cooperative— along 
with  setting  up  a  system  of  farm  credits, 
building  a  school,  establishing  a  pharmacy, 
founding  a  multi-media  entertainment-and- 
education  center,  and  bringing  in  pure  water. 
All  of  these  initiatives  require  shockingly 
small  amounts  of  money  (reliable  light  after 
the  sun  goes  down,  effectively  a  thousand- 
year  technological  leap  forward,  can  be  had 
for  the  price  of  a  S95  solar  kit),  but  money  is 
a  constant  problem.  Although  Robinson  has 
not  sought  official  Fairtrade  certification  (it's 
a  way  of  "draining  off"  the  sympathy  of  liber- 
al buyers,  he  says)  and  prefers  the  term  "di- 
rect trade,"  the  concepts  are  much  the  same. 


Both  are  essentially  exercises  in  public  rela- 
tions. It's  the  "story"— of  sustainable  agricul- 
ture, decent  labor  practices,  and,  in  Robin- 
son's case,  a  unique  family  heritage— that 
adds  value  to  the  product.  (Though  Sweet 
Unity's  sales  materials  include  references 
to  the  "tradition  of  Jackie  Robinson."  David 
refuses  to  use  his  father's  image  on  the 
coffee's  packaging:  "This  isn't  going  to  be 
'Grinning  Jack's  Coffee," "  he  says.) 

Telling  the  story— to  gourmet  buyers, 
"green"  investors,  and  socially  conscious 
businesses— requires  a  dedicated  sales-and- 
marketing  force  in  the  States.  When  he  start- 
ed Sweet  Unity  Farms,  Robinson  had  a  U.S. 
partner  to  handle  this  end  of  the  business. 
But  the  partner  went  bankrupt,  and  for  the 
past  10  years,  except  for  one  or  two  associ- 
ates working  on  a  volunteer  basis,  the  job 
has  been  his. 

At  the  same  time,  just  as  it  wasn't  enough 
for  Jackie  Robinson  to  simply  be  the  first 
black  major-leaguer— he  also  had  to  be  a 
fantastic  ballplayer— Sweet  Unity  Farms  cof- 
fee has  to  be  competitive  in  both  quality 
and  price. 

"Everybody's  got  a  conscience,"  Robin- 
son says.  "But  they  also  have  calculators." 

Constant  vigilance  and  ready  cash  are 
important  here,  too:  to  make  sure  the  crop 
is  harvested  at  its  peak,  to  provide  credit  for 
fertilizer  and  machinery,  and  to  hold  off  the 
influence  of  multi-national  buyers,  who  are 
none  too  happy  about  what  the  success  of 
Sweet  Unity  Farms  would  portend.  Thanks 
to  trade  liberalization,  those  buyers  (and.  by 
extension,  the  retail  coffee  powerhouses)  are 
now  allowed  to  come  directly  into  the  village, 
lowballing  struggling  farmers  with  the  prom- 
ise of  quick  payment. 

To  keep  pace,  Robinson  crisscrosses  the 
globe,  pitching  C.E.O.'s  in  gleaming,  air- 
conditioned  American  offices,  and  then 
dashing  home  to  repair  hand-cranked  pulp- 
ing machines. 

Things  aren't  all  grim:  Robinson  has  made 
inroads  with  Cendant,  a  travel-and-real- 
estate  giant  that  controls  millions  of  cups 
of  coffee  drunk  by  Americans  each  day. 
On  the  gourmet  side,  his  coffee  is  available 
at  Union  Square  Cafe  and  at  Fairway  mar- 
kets, in  New  York,  and  through  the  Sweet 
Unity  Farms  Web  site.  He  has  been  seeking 
investors  for  a  sales  infrastructure  in  the 
States,  and  the  A.D.F  loan  would  help  re- 
lieve the  pressure  in  Mbozi.  But  Robinson 
is  a  man  all  too  familiar  with  how  bureauc- 
racies work.  And.  like  farmers  all  over  the 
world,  he  knows  the  coming  harvest  never 
waits  for  checks  to  clear. 

After  New  Canaan  Country  School, 
Robinson  left  home  to  attend  boarding 
school  at  the  Northfield  and  Mount  Her- 
mon  Schools,  in  western  Massachusetts. 
There  was  unrest  in  the  Robinson  house- 


hold. Jackie  junior  had  volunteered 
in  Vietnam  and  returned  home  wit 
diction  to  heroin.  In  1968  he  was 
for  gun  and  drug  possession  and 
into  rehab. 

Away  at  school,  David  found  1 
among  black  classmates  for  the  first 
was  the  late  60s,  and  in  keeping  w 
era.  he  joined  the  black  student  unic 
ilar  movements  were  sweeping  the 
as  Martin  Luther  King  Jr.'s  integr 
philosophy  began  to  give  way  to  th 
militant,  identity-based  politics  of  M 
X  and  the  Black  Panthers,  making 
interesting  dynamic  within  the  Ro 
family. 

After  baseball,  Jackie  had  increa 
role  in  politics,  vocally  supportin 
and  the  N.A.A.C.R  through  his  ne1 
columns  in  the  (then  liberal)  A<?»r  Yo 
and  The  New  York  Amsterdam  Ne 
kept  up  an  exhaustive  schedule  of 
raising  appearances  around  the  c 
and  he  and  Rachel  instituted  an 
jazz  concert  on  the  family's  front  1 
raise  money  for  civil-rights  causes, 
the  feverish  light  of  the  60s  cou 
ex-ballplayer  have  been  considere 
servative. 

And  yet  Jackie  was  firmly  a  Repu 
He  had  supported  Nixon  in  1960  (a  d 
he  later  regretted)  and  worked  for 
A.  Rockefeller's  gubernatorial  and  pn 
tial  campaigns,  even  getting  a  summer 
the  New  York  governor's  office  for  D. 
the  last  time,  says  the  younger  Robinsoi 
he  owned  a  suit. 

In  1949,  Jackie  had  been  summoni 
fore  the  House  Un-American  Activities 
mittee  and  become  caught  up  in  a  p 
dispute  with  Paul  Robeson  over  wh 
blacks  should  serve  in  the  U.S.  mil 
Now  he  engaged  in  a  similar  debate 
Malcolm  X.  After  Robinson  upbr* 
Malcolm  in  his  column,  Malcolm  wro 
open  letter  to  Robinson  that  read,  in 
"You  became  a  great  baseball  playt 
ter  your  white  boss  lifted  you  to  the  n 
leagues.  You  proved  that  your  white 
had  chosen  the  'right'  Negro  by 
ing  much  money  through  the  gates  and 

the  pockets  of  your  white  boss You 

er  take  an  interest  in  anything  in  the  N 
community  until  the  white  man  himself 
an  interest  in  it."  David  Robinson  says 
nobody  ever  used  the  term  to  his  face 
Sharon  remembers  hearing  people  desc 
her  father  as  an  "Uncle  Tom." 

Though  it  never  soured  their  regarc 
their  father,  Jackie's  children  clearly 
attracted  to  the  more  militant  wing  ot 
movement.  In  her  book,  Sharon  writes 
the  most  furious  her  father  ever  got  at 
was  when  she  placed  a  poster  of  B 
Panthers  founder  Huey  P.  Newton  over 
bed.  It  was  quickly  taken  down. 
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^dipe  also  had  little  interest  in  Africa  or 
»lling  on  the  legacy  of  slavery.  "Jack 
I  probably  say,  'All  right.  We  came 
ives.  Get  over  it.  Move  on,'"  says 
\l.  "David's  answer  is  'I  can't  get  over 
i  believes  that  some  part  of  him  has 
i  iamaged  by  slavery  and  that  he  won't 
ok  until  he  can  rejoin  that  part  of 

x  he  moved  through  Mount  Hermon 
in  to  Stanford  University,  David  be- 
lt more  and  more  political— influenced 
yj-t  by  the  writings  of  Julius  Nyerere, 
:;  nia's  intellectual  socialist  leader.  He 
IHibes  his  year  at  Stanford  as  consist- 
"playing  poker,  smoking  reefer,  and 
I  ing  rocks  [during  demonstrations]. 
iil  knew  that  wasn't  positive  education- 
is  relopment." 

Hat  summer,  Jackie  junior  was  killed  in 
1  accident  while  driving  David's  1969 
!  Midget.  With  his  mother  and  father 
cfltated,  it  was  David  who  went  to  iden- 
Jhe  body.  "His  strength  was  magnifi- 
■Y  Jackie  wrote  in  his  autobiography,  / 
\r  Had  It  Made.  Several  months  later, 

d  took  the  insurance  money  from  the 

nd  went  back  to  Africa. 

n  open-bed  truck  filled  with  sacks  of 
grain  passes  the  Dar  es  Salaam-Mbeya 
as  it  rolls  through  a  stretch  of  game 
:rve,  past  stout  baobab  trees  and  graz- 
lephants.  "That,"  says  Robinson  wist- 
"is  the  finest  ride  in  all  of  Africa.  You're 
igh,  looking  out  and  just  rolling  through 
ountryside." 

/hen  Robinson  returned  to  Africa  he 
:  hitching  across  the  eastern  half  of  the 
inent.  He  spent  a  month  in  Dar  es  Sa- 
I  which,  at  the  height  of  the  Pan-African 
ement,  was  home  to  a  large  number 
^patriate  African-Americans  drawn  by 
rere's  progressive  politics.  These  in- 
ed  Black  Panthers  Pete  O'Neal  and 
:r  "Geronimo"  Pratt,  fleeing  gun  charges 
le  States.  On  the  way  to  Greece  to  pick 
noney  Jackie  and  Rachel  had  wired, 
inson  arrived  broke  and  shoeless  in 
rtoum  (he  can't  fathom  what  may  have 
jened  to  his  shoes).  Someone  saw  him 
ping  down  the  hot,  dusty  streets  and 
:  up  a  collection  to  get  him  sandals, 
:s,  and  food.  "They  carried  me  all  the 
to  Athens,"  he  says,  still  amazed. 
Iter  nine  months,  Robinson  found 
>elf  in  a  traveler's  hut  in  Kenya.  Some- 
had  left  a  copy  of  Newsweek  there  and 
inson  picked  it  up.  On  the  cover  was 
s  of  the  Attica  prison  riots.  "It  was  the 
ization  that  my  brother  could  have 
i  in  Attica— that  my  brothers  were  in 
ca— that  had  me  thinking  I  had  not 
Ived  my  life  or  work  or  issues  in  Amer- 
That  had  me  thinking,  It's  time  to  get 
:  home." 


It  was  10  years  before  Robinson  returned 
to  Tanzania.  Back  home,  Jackie's  health 
was  deteriorating— the  result  of  advancing 
diabetes  and,  perhaps,  a  lifetime  of  stress. 
David  worked  for  his  father  as  a  driver,  and 
then  as  a  writer  and  photographer  for  a 
film  company.  On  October  24,  1972,  Jackie 
Robinson  died  at  the  age  of  53.  The  funeral 
in  Harlem  was  packed  with  2,500  people, 
and  mourners  lined  the  route  of  the  blocks- 
long  motorcade  to  Cypress  Hills  National 
Cemetery,  in  Brooklyn. 

David  got  married.  He  adopted  his  wife's 
two  children,  and  the  couple  had  another 
daughter  of  their  own.  The  family  moved 
to  136th  Street  in  Harlem  and,  with  two 
partners,  David  co-founded  an  alternative- 
housing  company,  United  Harlem  Growth, 
dedicated  to  reclaiming  the  neighborhood. 

But  David  had  also  returned  from  Afri- 
ca in  a  state  of  turmoil.  "There  was  a  defi- 
nite difference  in  him.  You  could  see  the 
anger  and  frustration,"  says  Sharon  Rob- 
inson. "He  was  with  a  group  of  men  that 
was  really  angry,  and  I  was  always  wor- 
ried that  it  would  erupt  in  a  negative  way." 
David's  daughter  Susan's  classmates  called 
him  G.I.  Joe  for  the  army  fatigues  he  al- 
ways wore.  He  fought  frequently,  both  with 
members  of  the  Harlem  community  and 
with  the  police. 

After  a  childhood  spent  compromising 
with  white  culture,  Robinson  says,  "I  wasn't 
so  much  in  a  'bend'  mode.  And  a  black 
male  in  America  really  has  to  be  in  a  bend 
mode  or  plan  to  go  to  jail  or  the  grave- 
yard." 

Above  all,  the  decade  in  Harlem  was  a 
lesson  in  lost  opportunities.  "We  could  have 
acquired  80  percent  of  Harlem  at  the  rate 
of  $500  a  brownstone,"  he  says.  "But  we 
weren't  psychologically  prepared.  We  were 
hard-core,  but  we  were  too  hard-core."  With 
Africa  constantly  on  his  mind,  he  swore  not 
to  let  the  continent's  vast  resources  slip 
away  as  easily.  In  1982,  amid  divorce  pro- 
ceedings, Robinson  made  plans  to  go  to 
Tanzania  again,  this  time  for  good. 

It's  hard  to  ignore  the  apparent  irony  that 
the  son  of  one  of  America's  greatest  icons 
of  integration  has  found  it  more  fulfilling  to 
five  as  a  black  man  outside  of  the  United 
States,  but  Robinson  takes  exception  to  that 
analysis. 

"Yes,  there's  a  degree  of  intolerance  in 
American  society  that  creates  some  natural 
factors  for  wanting  to  say  good-bye,"  he 
says.  "We've  been  abused. 

"But  Jackie  Robinson's  objective  was 
not  to  integrate  America.  Jackie  Robin- 
son's objective  was  to  create  black  prog- 
ress and  pride.  My  grandmother  got  on  a 
train,  leaving  Cairo,  Georgia,  in  1924,  and 
I  think  it  took  her  longer  to  get  to  Califor- 
nia than  it  takes  me  to  get  to  Tanzania. 


And  it  was  the  same  journey— looking  for 
progress. 

"There  was  a  time  when  the  resources 
available  to  us  were  moving  up  from  the 
South.  My  father  saw  an  opportunity  in 
baseball  and  went  for  it.  Coffee  is  a  medi- 
um like  baseball  was  a  medium.  This  is 
completely  linear  progress." 

4  A  coffee-plantation  is  a  thing  that  gets 
_/l_hold  of  you  and  does  not  let  you 
go,"  wrote  Isak  Dinesen,  in  Out  of  Africa. 
The  living  quarters  at  Sweet  Unity  Farms- 
four  low  mud  structures  arranged  around 
a  packed-dirt  courtyard— overlook  rolling 
green  hills  lined  with  trees.  In  a  corner  of 
the  compound  lies  the  tidy  grave  of  David 
and  Ruti's  son  Jack.  You  can  almost  see 
relief  wash  over  Robinson  as  he  breathes 
deeply  and  we  climb  the  final  hill  to  his 
home. 

Dinesen  also  wrote,  "Coffee  growing  is 
a  long  job."  Robinson  first  arrived  in  Mbozi 
in  1989,  after  years  spent  in  Dar  es  Salaam 
selling  everything  from  fish  to  refrigerators 
to  Ethiopian  jewelry.  He  requested  land 
from  the  village  council  in  exchange  for  his 
help  in  bringing  in  a  better  price  for  the  lo- 
cal coffee.  Just  to  see  the  280  forested  acres 
they  offered,  he  had  to  climb  the  highest 
nearby  tree.  "I  think  the  village  odds  on  our 
sticking  out  the  first  year  were  like  1.000 
to  1,"  he  says. 

Robinson  and  his  eldest  son.  Howard, 
spent  two  years  clearing  the  area  by  hand 
and  ox,  then  four  years  waiting  for  the 
first  plantings  to  sprout.  The  first  beans 
appeared  in  1994.  The  next  year,  men  with 
machetes  and  trucks  pulled  up  to  the  local 
warehouse  and  stole  half  of  the  crop.  Now 
Robinson  and  his  partners  spend  the  har- 
vest season  patrolling  with  shotguns  and 
pistols. 

Under  the  farmhouse's  lone  lightbulb,  we 
sit  down  for  a  spare  meal  of  ugali  (stiff  corn 
porridge)  and  stewed  peanut  greens.  Though 
he's  just  arrived,  Robinson's  thoughts  are 
already  a  hemisphere  away.  At  our  stop  in 
Mlowo,  he  had  pointed  to  a  pair  of  gleam- 
ing, brand-new  Land  Rovers  in  the  midst  of 
all  the  broken-down  and  cobbled-together 
local  vehicles.  "The  big  boys  are  in  town," 
he  said,  referring  to  the  multi-nationals. 
He's  looking  ahead  to  a  series  of  meetings 
in  New  York  with  venture  capitalists  who 
specialize  in  matching  entrepreneurs  with 
socially  conscious  investors.  To  make  it 
through  the  harvest  and  serve  his  current 
customers.  Robinson  figures  he'll  need  a 
half-million  dollars,  and  fast. 

"We're  talking  about  human  develop- 
ment, quality  products,  progressive  trade, 
fairer  distribution,"  he  says,  and  then  trails 
off.  "This  is  it  for  me.  I  know  I've  said  I'm 
at  the  end  of  my  rope  before  and  then 
always  found  more  rope,  but  the  mix  is 
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so  good  here  that  if  I  blow  it  I  have  to  go 
to  God  and  ask  what  sins  I've  committed. 
I  mean,  do  I  have  bad  breath?" 

Three  weeks  later,  back  in  Manhattan. 
Robinson  sits  over  sushi  in  a  Midtown 
restaurant  and  says  the  outlook  is  guard- 
edly sunny.  The  first  installment  of  the 
A.D.F.  loan  has  reached  Tanzania  and  is 
being  put  to  use  buying  fertilizer.  On  the 


negative  side,  the  meetings  about  raising 
money  in  the  States  have  produced  little 
result. 

But.  once  again,  Robinson  has  found  an- 
other bit  of  rope.  On  April  13  of  this  year,  58 
seasons  after  Jackie  made  his  first  appear- 
ance in  Dodgers  blue,  the  Robinson  family 
name  returns  to  Major  League  Baseball— this 
time  on  the  beverage  menu  at  Dodger  Stadi- 
um, one  of  five  ballparks  that  will  serve  Sweet 
Unity  Farms  coffee  this  season 

Last  year,  Rachel  Robinson  called  her 
son  on  his  birthday.  "Happy  53rd,"  she  said. 


"Mom.  I'm  54,"  David  replied.  "' 
Rachel.  "You're  53."  And  so  Davie 
son  was  granted  an  extra  year. 

Robinson  told  me  this  story  wr 
ing  through  rows  of  trees,  their  thin 
es  beginning  to  sag  under  the  we 
bright-red  berries  destined  to  end  thl 
as  a  bridge  to  the  other  side  of  the  v  i 
always  thought  it  was  funny  that  my  [ 
team's  motto  was  "Wait  till  next 
Robinson  said.  "And  that's  always  b  | 
reality  of  my  life.  Well,  I'm  53  again,  f 
next  year  is  finally  here 


Petra  \emcova 


continued  from  page  : : i  to  the  air.  but 
the  garbage  was  so  thick  it  didn't  let  me 
go.  I  started  swallowing  water,  and  in  that 
moment  it  was  peaceful.  I  stopped  fight- 
ing. I  let  it  go.  I  thought,  This  is  it.  Then  the 
garbage  released  me.  so  I  was  able  to  come 
up  and  I  could  breathe  again.  I  never  was 
so  happy  to  see  blue  sky." 

But  her  shattered  body  was  rapidly  be- 
ing dragged  out  to  sea.  "It  was  a  very  strong 
and  fast  current  that  was  taking  me  some- 
where. I  didn't  know  where."  Nemcova  says. 
"My  pelvis  was  broken,  but  I  was  very  fo- 
cused to  see  what  I  could  do.  I  saw  people 
grabbing  onto  a  palm  tree,  so  I  grabbed  a 
branch  and  I  held  on." 

As  other  trees  toppled,  however,  Nem- 
cova found  herself  trapped  by  a  thicket  of 
branches.  "I  couldn't  see,  and  nobody  could 
see  me,"  she  says.  "There  was  such  a  power 
of  water,  you  can't  fight  it— such  a  strong 
pushing.  Every  current  was  bringing  differ- 
ent garbage.  I  was  trying  to  stay  awake  and 
don't  faint,  but  I  think  I  probably  fainted 
two  times." 

All  she  could  do  was  listen  to  the  terrible 
sounds  around  her.  "I  just  heard  children 
screaming  for  help,  people  screaming  of 
pain.  But  after  a  while  they  didn't  scream 
anymore,"  she  says  quietly.  "You  felt  so 
hopeless.  You  couldn't  do  anything." 

The  tsunami  had  hit  Khao  Lak  at  around 
10  a.m..  and  Nemcova  clung  to  the  tree 
for  the  next  eight  hours.  "I  didn't  know  how 
big  was  the  disaster.  I  knew  there  were  other 
people  hanging  on  to  trees,  injured,  but  I 
couldn't  see  them,"  she  says.  "I  was  think- 
ing of  all  the  people  and  sending  energy  and 
praying  for  them,  because  in  that  moment  it 
was  all  I  could  do.  Finally  we  started  to  hear 
people  coming,  saying  hello.  I  was  calling  out. 
and  two  Thai  men  came,  and  they  saw  me." 
What  they  saw  was  a  naked  Amazon  ma- 
rooned at  the  top  of  a  palm  tree.  "I  didn't 
have  anything  on  me;  the  water  take  every- 
thing." says  Nemcova.  whose  bathing  suit  had 


been  ripped  off  by  the  raging  torrent.  "They 
tried  to  cover  me,  but  that  was  the  last  thing 
you  think  about.  The  man  asked  if  I  can 
catch  his  neck  so  he  can  carry  me  on  his 
back,  but  the  pain  was  so  strong  I  couldn't 
move.  He  brought  me  some  juice,  and  then 
they  went  away.  I  didn't  know  if  they  were 
going  to  come  back.  I  was  thinking,  if  night 
would  come,  what  was  I  going  to  do?  The 
water  would  be  too  cold.  But  after  a  while 
one  of  the  men  came  again  with  a  few  Thai 
people  and  a  few  Swedish  people.  All  of 
them  were  risking  their  lives— they  could  be 
swept  away;  something  could  fall  on  them. 
But  everyone  forget  themselves  for  others.  It 
was  so  amazing  to  see  all  these  people  doing 
incredible  things.  It  was  so  beautiful." 

Even  with  rescuers  at  hand,  however,  Nem- 
cova's  injuries  made  transport  a  formidable 
challenge.  "The  pain  was  just  unbearable." 
she  says.  She  had  been  pulled  a  long  way 
from  the  hotel,  so  they  eventually  dragged 
her  back  through  the  water  on  a  raft  and 
then  carried  her  to  a  car  on  a  broken  door. 
"When  they  were  carrying  me,  I  saw  the 
sunset— such  a  bloody  sunset,"  she  says.  "I 
never  seen  such  a  red  sun." 

When  she  arrived  at  the  hospital,  it  was 
"like  a  war  zone— so  many  injured  people." 
Nemcova  says.  "There  were  no  beds.  They 
just  had  to  put  us  down  on  the  floor  next 
to  each  other.  People  were  screaming  from 
horrible  pain." 

As  we  talk,  Nemcova  has  been  fingering 
her  necklace,  a  chain  of  carved  ivory  and 
black  wooden  beads  with  a  silver  pendant 
encasing  a  small  Buddha.  "I  was  in  the  hos- 
pital lying  next  to  a  Thai  man.  and  he  gave 
me  this  necklace."  she  says.  "It  was  proba- 
bly the  last  thing  he  had.  which  he  gave  to 
a  stranger.  He  said.  "It  will  protect  you.'  I 
never  saw  him  again." 

The  next  day  Nemcova  was  transferred 
by  helicopter  to  another  hospital.  Her 
pelvis  was  so  badly  fractured  near  her  spine 
that  doctors  said  it  was  a  miracle  she  wasn't 
paralyzed,  but  she  had  also  lost  half  her 
blood  from  internal  injuries  that  included  a 
hematoma  on  her  kidney.  "I  have  internal 


bleedings,  and  my  stomach  was  so  bl 
it  was  like  a  football,  so  they  had  t 
tube  into  my  nose,  down  my  throat 
stomach,  to  get  it  out,"  she  says.  "I  c 
breathe.  I  hated  it  so  much." 

Even  after  her  sister,  Olga,  flew  ii 
New  York  to  be  with  her,  Petra  cont 
be  amazed  by  the  kindnesses  of  str; 
"The  doctors  and  nurses  were  just  ii 
ble,"  she  says.  "On  New  Year's  Eve.  I 
lots  of  pain,  and  my  sister  called  the  c 
He  didn't  have  to  come,  but  he  did.  ! 
plained  me  the  power  of  our  mind: 
concentrate  on  other  things,  the  pain  \ 
away.  Our  mind  is  stronger.  And  th 
day,  it  was  like  a  new  day— I  could  ma 

She  gives  me  a  radiant  smile.  "I  b 
our  mind  is  very  powerful,"  she  says, 
doctor  said.  'Stay  happy.  Don't  let 
mind  drift  into  sadness:  This  is  wha 
trying  to  do— remember  his  words." 

The  babies  in  the  newborn  ward 
just  been  fed.  and  they  are  dozing 
tentedly  in  immaculate  cribs.  Next  doo 
toddlers  are  supposed  to  be  napping 
when  Nemcova  starts  murmuring  to  1 
in  Czech,  she  elicits  delighted  giggles 
even  the  shyest  child.  Whatever  dark  st 
types  one  might  harbor  about  Eastern 
ropean  orphanages,  the  children  here 
clean  hair,  as  downy  as  baby-duck  feat! 
and  smiling  nurses  instantly  scoop  up  a 
ing  child  to  comfort  him. 

To  help  support  such  amenities.  Te 
Maxova  formed  a  foundation  that  assists 
Prague  orphanage  and  others.  Nemcova 
Varekova,  along  with  fellow  Czechs  sue 
model  Eva  Herzigova,  have  participate* 
the  foundation's  annual  fashion-show  ben 
at  which  Atlee  took  the  pictures. 

During  these  months  of  recuperat 
Nemcova  is  forbidden  to  fly  (air  travel  cc 
increase  the  risk  of  thrombosis),  so  si 
been  visiting  the  orphanage  more  tl 
usual.  Today  she  and  Varekova  brou 
bags  of  diapers,  clothing,  fruit,  and  swe 
and  Nemcova  lingers  over  every  crib.  "1 
one  is  a  dwarf."  she  tells  me  after  con 
ring  with  a  nurse  in  Czech.  "His  pare 
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"N#*t  handle  it,  so  they  gave  him  up." 
i  at  the  stunted  baby,  playing  with 
id  as  he  gurgles  happily.  Nemcova 
it  have  been  able  to  save  the  children 
r   screams  tormented  her  during  the 
ind  she  will  never  bear  the  chil- 
li he  and  Simon  named  on  their  last 
zether,  but  she  will  do  what  she  can 
}    abandoned  children  of  Prague. 

interest  in  charity  pre-dates  the  di- 
l>  proceeds  from  the 
-Jemcova  calendar, 
features  a  year's 
of  sultry  shots 
-°e,  go  to  AmFAR, 
;mcova  is  eager  to 
ire  involved  with 
one  of  the  ben- 
ies  she  designated 
t|y  profits  from  the 
hotographs  of  her 
ni/ere  published  af- 
ii  £  tsunami, 
jragedy  gives  us 
oportunity  to  put 
ng  into  our  lives," 
lys.  "It  changes  our 
.,  gives  us  the  op- 
lity  to  think  where 
unt  to  go.  I  lost  the 
1  closest  to  me,  but 
a  second  chance 
1. 1  feel  like  I'm  liv- 
>r  both  of  us  now. 
not  just  a  respon- 
ty  to  do  it  as  he 
1  have,  but  also  to 
other  people.  I  just 
can  do  more.  I  get 
ince  to  do  some- 
better  than  I  did. 
leve  what  you  give 
;et  back." 

jmcova's  determina- 
ion  to  focus  on  the 
ive  is  nothing  new. 

>ugh  she  grew  up  in  straitened  circum- 
es,  she  has  always  looked  for  the  silver 
I,  even  in  the  grim  mining  town  five 
>  from  Prague  where  she  was  raised  by 
lother,  a  teacher,  and  her  father,  a  con- 
tion  worker.  "There  was  not  a  lot  of 
;y,  so  you  buy  your  winter  shoes  two 
bigger  and  grow  into  them,"  she  says, 
had  enough  for  food,  but  not  for  spe- 
llings like  fruit.  This  taught  me  how  to 
;ciate  things.  I  learned  a  lot  of  values 
ti  I'm  very  thankful  for." 
~ter  getting  her  start  in  a  local  talent 
h,  she  left  the  Czech  Republic  at  18  for 
n,  moved  on  to  Paris,  London,  and 
York,  and  landed  the  cover  of  Sports  li- 
lted at  22.  She  speaks  seven  languages— 
h,  English,  Slovak,  Polish,  Russian,  Ital- 
ind  French— with  varying  degrees  of  pro- 


ficiency Her  English  is  heavily  accented,  her 
syntax  often  fractured,  but  she  is  admirably 
fluent— an  accomplishment  she  attributes 
to  the  demands  of  her  career.  Other  models 
may  affect  a  pose  of  jaded  boredom,  but 
Nemcova  remains  so  enthusiastic  about  her 
profession  she  might  be  a  country  girl  just  in 
from  the  farm. 

"Modeling  is  a  great  school  of  life— learn- 
ing languages,  learning  countries,  learning 


STARTING  OVER 

Nemcova,  whose  life  was  saved 
by  benevolent  strangers,  plans  to  return  to 

Thailand  to  assist  with  the  rebuilding 

effort.  "I  want  to  help,  manually,  with  my 

hands— build  a  school  or  something 

like  that,"  she  says. 


cultures,  meeting  great  people,"  she  says.  "It 
gave  me  a  lot  of  strength  and  confidence.  I 
think  part  of  how  I  could  deal  with  what 
happened  is  I  knew  how  to  take  care  of  my- 
self, how  to  deal  with  strange  situations.  It's 
a  gift  to  be  able  to  do  that  as  much  as  I  do. 
When  you  learn,  you  grow." 

And  now  she's  starting  over.  "It's  going 
to  be  very  strange,"  admits  Nemcova,  whose 
home  base  is  a  SoHo  apartment  she  shares 
with  her  sister.  "The  whole  experience  feels 


for  me  like  a  newborn  baby— learning  how 
to  turn  on  your  side,  how  to  stand  up,  how 
to  walk  again.  It's  going  to  be  completely 
like  a  new  life.  I  used  to  live  a  lot  in  the  fu- 
ture, in  planning,  but  at  the  moment  I  live 
day  by  day." 

She  finds  herself  turning  to  Atlee  as  her 
invisible  guide.  "His  family  and  friends  try 
to  live  as  he  did."  she  explains.  "It's  kind  of 
a  message  from  him  to  all  of  us:  You  have 
to  live  fully,  appreciate 
every  minute— appreciate 
what  you  have,  because 
you  never  know  when  it 
will  go  away.  It  can  go  any 
second.  It's  a  very  simple 
message  of  love.  So  I'm 
trying  to  keep  strong  and 
make  the  best  out  of  what 
I  have.  We  can't  change 
what  happened;  we  can 
only  accept  it  and  learn 
from  it.  And  Siddy  wouldn't 
want  to  see  us  in  the  pain. 
He  would  want  us  to  be 
happy  and  laugh." 

One  priority  is  to  fig- 
ure out  ways  to  honor  his 
memory.  "What  we  are 
trying  to  do  now  is  to 
complete  the  dreams  of 
Simon,"  Nemcova  says. 
"We  are  organizing  an 
exhibition  of  his  work  in 
May  in  London,  and  all 
the  money  will  go  to  or- 
phanages in  Czech.  I 
think  he  is  going  to  be 
laughing  from  one  ear 
to  the  other,  because  he 
wanted  to  help  the  or- 
phanages." 

And  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble, she  intends  to  return 
to  Thailand.  "I  want  to 
help,  manually,  with  my 
hands— build  a  school  or 
something  like  that,"  she  says.  "To  help  is 
the  least  I  can  do.  It  is  the  way  to  give  back." 

On  our  last  night  together  in  Prague,  Nem- 
cova takes  me  to  the  Charles  Bridge, 
"because  it  is  so  beautiful,"  she  says.  Guard- 
ed by  looming  stone  towers  at  either  end, 
the  medieval  bridge  is  flanked  on  both  sides 
by  statues  of  saints,  brooding  and  blackened 
with  age.  At  dusk  the  gas  lamps  flicker  on, 
casting  mysterious  shadows  into  the  recesses 
of  the  cobblestoned  pathway. 

Hobbling  on  her  crutches.  Nemcova  leads 
me  to  the  statue  of  Saint  John  of  Nepomuk, 
who  was  tortured  and  thrown  off  the  bridge 
in  1393  on  orders  from  King  Wenceslas  IV. 
She  gestures  toward  the  bronze  bas-relief  at 
the  base  of  the  statue,  where  a  slender  dog 
gleams  amid  the  darkened  metal,  rubbed 
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bright  by  thousands  of  hands.  "They  say  that 
if  you  touch  the  dog  it  will  bring  you  good 
luck,"  she  says.  "You  should  make  a  wish." 
As  I  touch  the  dog.  snowflakes  eddy 
around  us.  seeming  to  dance  as  they  drift 
slowly  toward  the  ice-crusted  river.  "Siddy 
loved  snow.*'  Nemcova  says  softly.  "When  I 
see  snow.  I  think  of  him.  His  sister  sent  me  a 
beautiful  poem  that  says.  Don't  be  sad— I  am 


in  a  snowflake.  I  am  in  the  rays  of  sun,  I  am  in 
the  sparkling  of  stars."" 

In  southern  Asia,  people  have  been  return- 
ing to  the  homes  that  were  turned  into  burial 
grounds  during  the  tsunami.  To  honor  the 
dead,  villagers  in  Sri  Lanka  cook  a  feast  for 
their  lost  loved  ones.  "Hindus  believe  that  the 
present  owes  a  debt  to  the  past,  and  that  the 
future  owes  a  debt  to  the  present."  one  news 
report  explained.  "The  living  must  satisfy  the 
dead  before  they  can  have  peace  themselves." 

Raised  under  Communist  rule,  Nemcova 


doesn't  believe  in  religion,  but  she j 
mystical  certitude  with  the  Asian 
she  longs  to  rejoin.  "Siddy  is  alwayJ 
me  and  his  family."  she  says.  "Hel 
care  of  us.  He  will  stay  in  our  hearts  f 

She  doesnt  touch  the  dog.  She  ha 
had  her  luck— she  is  here,  after  all,  on  I 
most  famous  landmark,  instead  oj 
under  mountains  of  debris  in  Khj 
where  Simon's  body  was  found  a 
a  half  from  where  their  bungalow  ha  j 

But  she  knows  she  won't  get  her  [ 
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continued  from  page  204  public  opinion. 
We're  not  in  acting.  We're  not  in  entertain- 
ment. We're  basically  judged  by  public  opin- 
ion. Do  you  like  me?  Please  like  me.  Like 
me,  like  me,  like  me!  And  that  you  can't 
control."  Longoria  explains:  "I  believe  in 
less-is-more.  So  I  want  to  stop  this  interview 
now." 

Kidding.  "Write  a  beautiful  story  about 
us,"  she  says,  laughing  heartily,  twirling  away. 

Little-known  fact:  the  First  Lady  was  Mary 
Alice  Williams,  the  former  CNN  anchor. 
As  Cherry  conceived  Desperate  Housewhes— 
the  title  came  before  all  else— Williams  com- 
posed his  first  mental  image:  a  frosty  blonde 
housewife,  holding  a  gun.  "Wholesome  in  the 
most  egregious  way."  he  recalls,  then  stops 
abruptly,  weighing  the  implications. 

But  anyway.  "I  remember  thinking  of  a 
woman  who  shouldn't  have  a  care  in  the 
world.  A  woman  who  is  living  in  a  gorgeous 
house,  where  everything  is  beautiful,  who 
just  one  day  kills  herself." 

That  was  nearly  three  years  ago,  in  2002. 
when  Cherry  was  the  quintessential  aging, 
unemployed  TV  hack,  endlessly  channel- 
surfing  in  his  Studio  City  condominium  com- 
plex, periodically  emerging  for  meals  at  Jer- 
ry's Deli.  Although  he'd  glimpsed  the  high- 
er rungs  of  the  sitcom  ecosystem— writing 
for  The  Golden  Girls,  selling  a  few  doomed 
pilots— those  were  distant  memories. 

Pushing  40.  he  couldn't  land  a  job  to  save 
his  life;  it  had  been  three  years  since  his  last 
interview.  Jerry's  Deli  burned  to  the  ground. 

Money  dwindling,  options  fading,  Cherry 
surrendered  to  the  spirit  of  Mary  Alice  Wil- 
liams. He  wrote  and  wrote,  fueled  by  equal 
parts  desperation,  liberation,  and  Mother.  He 
was  an  unreconstructed  mama's  boy.  raised 
partly  in  Orange  County,  whose  plasticized 
cultural  aesthetic  imbues  every  frame  of 
Desperate  Housewives.  "I  was  miserable  some- 
times." Cherry's  mother  announced  one  day. 
to  her  son's  surprise.  The  more  Gierry  thought 
about  that,  the  faster  he  channeled  his  La- 
dies, all  inextricably  linked  by  the  shotgun 


death  of  a  sixth,  Mary  Alice  Young,  which 
would  occur  in  the  show's  first  episode. 

When  Cherry  finished  his  first  draft,  in 
August  2002,  his  agent  shopped  it  to  net- 
works large  and  small,  pitching  it  as  a  dark 
comedy— in  essence,  Six  Feet  Under  meets 
Sex  and  the  City.  Which  was  accurate,  up  to 
a  point,  since  Cherry  had  seemingly  plun- 
dered both  HBO  shows,  not  to  mention  sev- 
eral movies:  Reversal  of  Fortune  (the  voice- 
over),  American  Beauty,  and  the  1949  Joe 
Mankiew  icz  film,  A  Letter  to  Three  Wives. 

Every  network  passed.  One  reported  that 
their  boss  "hates  this  dark  kind  of  stuff." 
Cherry  recalls.  Whereas  HBO.  he  says, 
thought  his  project  wasn't  sufficiently  grit- 
ty, sexy,  or  edgy.  "Lifetime  was  the  one  that 
hurt,"  Cherry  recalls,  rightly  bemused  to 
have  been  rejected  by  one  of  the  few  chan- 
nels for  and  about  housewives. 

Then  again,  the  pitch  did  have  some  prob- 
lems. For  starters.  Cherry's  agent,  Marcie 
Wright,  wasn't  at  the  top  of  her  game,  being 
waylaid  by  more  pressing  concerns,  such  as 
embezzlement  charges.  One  month  after 
pitching  Cherry's  script,  Wright  was  arrest- 
ed for  siphoning  some  S270.000  from  her 
clients,  including  Cherry,  who  was  taken  for 
S79,000.  While  Wright  headed  to  prison, 
Cherry  headed  back  to  his  mother,  who  float- 
ed him  while  he  tried  to  recover  his  stolen 
money.  He  was  S30.000  in  debt. 

Cherry's  "blue  period."  as  he  calls  it,  of- 
ficially ended  in  the  summer  of  2003. 
when  he  stepped  out  of  the  shower  to  an- 
swer a  call  from  his  new  agent  at  Paradigm, 
who  reported  that  two  of  Disney's  TV  com- 
panies. ABC  and  Touchstone,  had  agreed 
to  buy  and  produce  Desperate  Housewives. 
Cherry  sat  on  the  sofa,  eyes  drifting  to  the 
day's  unopened  mail,  which  included  an 
envelope  that  turned  out  to  contain  a  resti- 
tution check  for  S79.000  plus  interest. 

Cherry's  new  agency  had  shrewdly  re- 
packaged Desperate  Housewives  as  a  frothy 
prime-time  soap.  And  although  the  charac- 
ters and  mood  remained  intact.  Cherry  had 
retooled  the  script  to  fit  classic  soap-opera 
structure,  mostly  by  front-loading,  or  "teas- 
ing," the  who-kilied-J.R.-ness  of  Mary  Al- 


ice's death  in  the  first  episode.  But 
solutely  refused  to  change  the  title 
a  colleague  suggested  The  Secret  I 
Housewives.  Cherry  threatened  to  q 

Although  the  show  was  designed 
ensemble  vehicle,  Cherry's  highest 
priority  was  the  role  of  Susan.  His  fi 
choices.  Mary  Louise  Parker  and 
Flockhart,  passed;  a  third  option,  th 
uitous  Heather  Locklear,  had  ahead 
mitted  to  a  show  called  LAX.  "I  waj 
cited  to  see  Teri's  name  on  the  call 
Cherry  says,  "but  every  time  she  read, 
going.  Oh,  wow.'" 

Longoria  simply  Longoria'd  her  w 
character.  "It  was.  like,  my  fourth  a 
of  the  day.  for  pilot  season,"  she  recall: 
like.  O.K..  what  show  is  this?  What 
about'1" 

"What  do  you  think  of  the  script?" 
ry  asked. 

"Oh."  she  replied  flatly.  "I  only  re 
part." 

"Very  Gabrielle."  Cherry  replied. 

Less  obvious  was  Nicollette  Sherida 
once  and  future  queen  of  prime-time 
thanks  to  her  years  on  Knots  Landing. 
dan,  whose  subsequent  credits  include 
TV  movies  Deadly  Visions,  Deadly  Bet 
and  Dead  Husbands,  wanted  to  play 
"Worst  audition  ever."  Cherry  says.  ' 
just  sitting  there,  horrified,  going.  'W 
she  wearing  that  low-cut  outfit?"" 

The  director  asked  Sheridan  if  she'd 
reading  for  the  smaller  role  of  Edie 
the  neighborhood  skank.  "Great."  Sher 
recalls  saying.  "I  come  in  dressed  as  a  n 
er  of  two.  and  I  leave  the  slut." 

Huffman  was  an  easy  call.  So  was  C 
"who  does  uptight  better  than  anyo 
know."  Cherry  says. 

Among  the  many  rumors  about  the 
stars  of  Desperate  Housewives,  the  fres 
involved  Marcia  Cross.  She's  the  porce1 
skinned  redhead  who  plays  Bree  Van 
Kamp.  a  clenched  suburban  nightmare 
suggests  the  mutant  offspring  of  Tina  Lo 
in  Tlie  Step  ford  Wives  and  Annette  Benin 
American  Beauty. 

Because  the  actress,  who  turned  4. 
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neither  married  nor  "linked"  to 

boy-band  singers  or  N.B.A.  point 

.  the  Hollywood  blogosphere  quaked 

donth  with  speculation  that  she  was 

;  erately  Closeted,"  in  the  words  of  the 

.  er  blog:  "The  rumor  that  [Cross]  was 

"  I  entK  donning  a  pantsuit  on  the  cover 

ga\  magazine]  The  Advocate  to  let  the 

I  know  about  her  preference  for  female 

flia  in  matters  of  sexual  gratification 
read  through  the  media  like  Mexican 
i  er  through  a  Tijuana  tourist." 

here  was  a  certain  postmodern  life- 
-  es-soap  aspect  to  this  report,  that  was 
itting.  Reigning  as  the  hottest  non- 
series  in  years— the  cover  of  Newsweek, 
>prah  visits— Desperate  Housewives  en- 
rs  to  be  post-everything:  post-comedy, 
irama,  post-soap,  post-post.  "Post-post- 
eminist,"  says  Cherry,  post-ironically, 
tm  to  have  tapped  into  something  com- 
fy accidentally,  or  mostly  accidentally, 
|s  a  universal  feeling  among  women, 
ih  is:  This  thing  we're  designed  by  na- 

0  do  can  be  very  difficult  and  frustrat- 
ed .. .  " 

1  for  Marcia  Cross's  alleged  secret  les- 
irtion,  "that's  a  lie,"  Cherry  says,  seated 
upright  in  his  spacious  bungalow  on 
Jniversal  back  lot,  his  tired  eyes  peer- 
jver  an  arrangement  of  plastic  flowers, 
fierry  doesn't  take  issue  with  Cross's  sex- 
I  one  way  or  another,  in  part  because  he 
elf  is  gay.  Still,  he  worries.  When  every- 
focuses  on  one  of  the  show's  stars,  as 
eally  is  or  as  she  is  imagined  to  be,  it's 
ily  at  the  expense  of  the  whole  package, 
might,  at  the  end  of  another  endless 
day,  Cherry  wearily  contemplates  the 
's  burgeoning  soap  opera  within  a  soap 
I  in  which,  supposedly,  one  of  the  La- 
is out  of  control.  "That's  a  lie,"  he  says 
i.  "I  checked  into  it." 

ross's  personal  publicists  disseminated 
ficial  statement.  "In  response  to  recent 
>rs  about  Marcia  Cross,  they  are  com- 
ly  untrue,"  the  statement  read.  "She  is, 
:ver,  very  supportive  of  the  gay  and  les- 
community." 

accidentally,  this  was  the  same  week 
i\BC's  daytime  talk  show  Tfie  View  de- 
d  New  York  for  a  week  in  Los  Angeles, 
installment  featured  a  "special  co-host" 
Desperate  Housewives.  Hatcher  worked 
day,  Huffman  on  Tuesday,  and  Wednes- 
vas  reserved  for  Cross,  who  found  her- 
ice-to-face  with  Barbara  Walters.  "There 
>ig  rumor  about  you— that  you  are  gay," 
;rs  said. 

assume  this  is  what  comes  from  being 
id  single,"  Cross  replied.  "I  don't  know 
;y  needed  to  find  a  reason  [that]  I'm 
narried,  but  I'm  not." 
io,"  asked  co-host  Joy  Behar,  "you're  not 
Oian?" 
'm  not,"  Cross  replied.  "I  did  think  it 


was  really  weird  that  there  was  all  this  cu- 
riosity about  something  like  sexuality,  and  I 
thought,  What  a  world  we  live  in  where  that's 
so  important." 

By  now  the  Ladies  had  survived  far 
worse.  Specifically,  Longoria  says,  "that  we 
all  don't  get  along.  Or  that  Nicollette  has 
had  plastic  surgery.  Or  that  I'm  an  anorex- 
ic. Or  that  Teri's  getting  back  with  her  ex- 
husband— that's  a  funny  one."  She  grins.  "If 
everybody  only  knew." 

Referring  to  the  V.F.  photo  shoot  days  ear- 
lier, she  asks,  "Where  were  you  Saturday?" 

"Photographers  like  to  rule  the  roost," 
comes  the  reply.  "Did  it  go  O.K.?" 

"Yeah.  I  like  doing  shoots  with  the  whole 
cast  and  all  the  guys.  It  took  all  day."  She  says 
sweetly,  "Write  a  beautiful  story  about  us." 

"Morale  is  really  high."  Sheridan  says  later 
that  day,  taking  a  break  from  a  semi-private 
audience  with  Deepak  Chopra.  "From  the 
cast  to  the  crew,  everybody's  really  happy  to 
be  a  part  of  such  an  incredible  machine." 

But  like  suburbia,  the  incredible  machine 
has  a  dark  underside,  it  turns  out.  ABC's 
mandatory  stipulations  included  wardrobe 
requirements,  specifically  "no  bathing  suits." 
And  Team  Desperate  really  got  down  to  brass 
tacks  on  positioning,  specifying  that  Hatch- 
er was  the  one  not  to  be  in  the  center  of  any 
group  photo. 

The  shoot  was  set  in  baronial  splendor,  in 
and  around  the  former  Bing  Crosby  estate, 
in  Toluca  Lake,  north  of  Los  Angeles.  At 
ABC's  request,  the  schedule  would  be  lean 
and  mean,  beginning  at  nine  A.M.  and  end- 
ing at  four  P.M.  because  of  other  engage- 
ments. (Typically,  cover  shoots  take  two  days 
to  complete.)  Minus  time  for  essentials- 
wardrobe,  stylists,  double  decaf  skim  lattes— 
that  left  60  minutes  for  the  group  shot  and 
30  minutes  apiece  for  each  star's  single  shot. 

The  morning  dawned  bright  and  promis- 
ing, as  did  Eva  Longoria,  who  arrived  two 
hours  early,  at  seven,  thanks  to  a  miscom- 
munication  with  her  publicist.  Naturally. 
Longoria  was  scheduled  for  the  day's  final 
single  shot.  Finding  herself  virtually  alone, 
she  headed  to  the  house,  determined  to 
sleep  the  hours  away  in  peace. 

Peace  never  came,  but  publicists  did.  Al- 
though ABC  promised  to  keep  them  to  a 
minimum,  one  by  one,  like  unwelcome  ap- 
paritions, they  materialized:  ABC  publicists, 
Touchstone  publicists,  personal  publicists, 
assistant  publicists,  publicists  manques.  And 
the  publicists  were  stirring  and  milling,  rum- 
bling and  mumbling.  "Tough  week,"  said 
one.  "Nerves  are  raw."  said  another.  Awards 
had  been  won— the  Screen  Actors  Guild 
Awards  and  the  Golden  Globes,  for  the  lat- 
ter of  which  all  except  Longoria  had  been 
nominated  and  which  Hatcher  had  won. 

And  then  there  was  the  Enabler  (not  his 
real  name).  Although  employed  by  ABC  as 


a  sort  of  publicity-shoot  coordinator,  the  En- 
abler  worked  for  no  man.  He  worked  for  the 
Ladies,  and  if  the  Ladies  were  displeased, 
the  Enabler  was  displeased.  And  if  the  En- 
abler  was  displeased,  the  world  as  we  know 
it  was  imperiled. 

The  Enabler  had  arrived  armed,  bran- 
dishing ABC's  list  of  demands.  "Whatever 
you  do."  he  instructed  the  photo  crew,  "do 
not  let  Teri  go  to  wardrobe  first."  Evidently, 
somebody  in  the  cast  or  at  ABC  was  con- 
cerned that  Hatcher  always  got  there  first 
and  got  the  best  clothes. 

Hatcher  was  the  first  of  the  Ladies  to  ar- 
rive, at  8:15,  and  she  cheerfully  made 
her  way  to  the  wardrobe  trailer  (which, 
according  to  standard  Hollywood  protocol, 
operates  on  a  first-come,  first-served  basis). 

"You've  got  to  stop  her!"  the  Enabler 
yelled.  "She  can't  go  in  there  first!" 

She  did.  Worse,  the  Enabler  discovered 
that  Hatcher  had  consulted  with  the  shoot 
stylist  a  couple  of  days  before— a  totally 
routine  occurrence,  but  the  Enabler  inter- 
preted it  darkly. 

As  the  Ladies  were  getting  ready,  things 
seemed  to  go  fine.  "This  is  a  problem."  the 
Enabler  suddenly  complained.  "I'm  getting 
text  messages  from  Eva.  Everything  is  not 
fine." 

The  women  were  invited  to  pick  from  a 
large  selection  of  1950s  pinup-style  clothing. 
All  but  Huffman  ended  up  in  bathing  suits. 

The  Enabler  was  furious.  Apparently  the 
network  was  worried  that  people  were  call- 
ing the  series  trashy,  and  wanted  to  maintain 
a  high  tone  for  the  photos,  but  the  Ladies 
didn't  seem  to  care.  Which  was  understand- 
able, given  that  they  were  about  to  be  pho- 
tographed lounging  poolside. 

The  Enabler  accused  V.F.  of,  in  essence, 
swimwear  violations.  Sweating,  purple  in  the 
face,  clenching  his  teeth,  he  could  barely  con- 
trol his  rage.  Meanwhile,  the  Ladies  were 
swanning  about  in  their  bathing  suits,  bask- 
ing in  a  torrent  of  compliments  from  their 
publicists. 

Then  the  real  drama  began. 

Wearing  their  chosen  attire,  the  Ladies 
convened  near  what  used  to  be  Bing 
Crosby's  pool.  They  smiled  tightly,  exchang- 
ing small  talk;  their  publicists  clustered  off 
the  set,  around  a  corner,  exchanging  loud 
talk.  (Protocol  typically  calls  for  a  "closed 
set"  at  the  beginning  of  large-scale  photo 
shoots.) 

The  first  setup  required  the  Ladies  to 
assemble  on  or  near  a  chaise  and  a  chair. 
While  Longoria  lounged  on  the  chaise, 
Huffman  leaned  against  it.  at  far  left.  Sheri- 
dan took  the  chair  at  far  right,  flanked  by 
Hatcher  and  then  Cross.  Alas. 

When  Cross  saw  that  Hatcher  was  be- 
side her  in  an  eye-popping  cherry-red  bath- 
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ing  suit,  she  exploded,  grabbed  her  bath- 
robe, and  walked  off  the  set. 

"[Enabler]!'*  Cross  thundered.  "Get  your 
fucking  ass  over  here  now,  and  do  your 
fucking  job!"  Informed  that  the  Enabler 
wasn't  allowed  on-set,  Cross  shot  back:  "I 
don't  care  if  it's  a  fucking  closed  set!  You 
get  him  over  here!" 

Hatcher  just  stood  there,  doing  her  best  to 
work  with  the  situation.  Did  she  not  know 
about  ABC's  positioning  stipulations? 

The  Enabler  came  running  from  around 
the  corner.  "I  don't  care  what  Mark  [Sel- 
iger.  the  photographer]  says.  Whatever  the 
talent  wants  goes." 

Seliger  suggested  that  Cross  and  Sheri- 
dan switch  positions. 

"No,"  Cross  replied.  "I  don't  want  to  sit 
in  a  chair."  Hatcher  agreed  to  take  the 
chair,  thereby  putting  Sheridan  in  the  mid- 
dle. Which  put  Cross  beside  Sheridan,  with 
Hatcher  on  the  end,  far  right. 

At  last  everyone  was  happy. 

But  when  clouds  caused  a  temporary  de- 


lay, Hatcher  walked  to  the  other  end  of  the 
pool,  where  she  got  into  a  tearful,  heated 
conversation  on  her  cell  phone. 

From  this  point  on,  the  Enabler  stood  di- 
rectly behind  Seliger,  trying  to  monitor 
his  every  shot.  At  one  point  V.F.  asked  an- 
other publicist  to  back  off.  The  Enabler  had 
heard  enough,  screaming  in  defense  of  the 
publicist,  "Do  you  know  who  you're  talking 
to— a  vice  president  of  television  publicity!'* 

The  cover  session  finally  gave  way  to  the 
"singles"  shoots.  Hatcher,  who  had  invited 
her  parents  and  daughter  on-set,  main- 
tained a  frozen  smile. 

Although  three  of  the  remaining  singles 
shoots  went  smoothly,  one  did  not.  Cross  ob- 
jected to  her  setup,  which  required  her  to 
stand  clutching  a  pair  of  garden  shears  be- 
side a  topiary  rendition  of  Michelangelo's 
David.  The  vice  president  of  television  pub- 
licity announced,  "Marcia  will  not  come  on- 
set if  that  penis  is  in  the  topiary." 

Once  the  offending  shrubbery  was  re- 
moved, Cross  emerged  wearing  an  elegant  pur- 
ple dress:  in  lieu  of  petticoats,  she  had  chosen 
a  garter  belt  and  panties.  A  fan  was  being  used 


to  blow  Cross's  skirt  high,  but  not 

That  was  the  idea,  at  least.  GUI 
Cross's  exposed  panties,  the  vice  p« 
demanded,  "Stop  taking  that  picture!! 
just  stood  there,  poker-faced,  pantu 
ter.  But  the  publicist's  siege  intensifiej 
not  leaving.  You're  going  to  have  to 
off  this  set.  You  can  see  her  underwd 

Things  had  gotten  so  bad  that) 
Brockman,  head  of  ABC  publicity, 
away  from  his  weekend  leisure  to  comJ 
set  and  calm  things  down.  (It  emera 
er  that  this  is  the  last  group  photo  sh| 
cast  will  ever  do.) 

By  seven  p.m.,  the  shoot  was  wrapr. 
culminating  with  one  last  shot  of  LoJ 
Jesse  Metcalfe  (who  plays  the  lawn  boj 
Ricardo  Chavira  (who  plays  Longoria 
tempered  Latin  husband).  As  a  gestj 
goodwill  after  an  extremely  trying  day,  so| 
from  Seliger's  camp  extended  an  olive 
to  the  Enabler.  "We  got  some  great  shot| 
told  him.  "Everything  ended  up  being ' 

But  the  Enabler  stood  firm.  "That H 
you  think,"  he  replied.  "My  actors  wer 
ing  miserable  all  day." 

Finally,  consensus.  □ 


Robert  F.  Kennedy  Jr. 


continued  from  page  215  before  the  Dem- 
ocratic convention,  three  network  anchors 
and  a  CNN  anchor  straightforwardly  dis- 
cussed the  effects  that  right-wing  broadcast- 
ers, conservative  money,  and  organized  pres- 
sure have  on  the  networks.  And  in  February 
2005,  Pat  Mitchell  announced  her  resigna- 
tion as  president  of  PBS,  hounded  from  of- 
fice by  right-wing  critics  who  felt  her  concil- 
iatory efforts  to  conservatize  the  network- 
canceling  a  cartoon  episode  with  a  lesbian 
couple  and  adding  talk  shows  by  such  right- 
wingers  as  Tucker  Carlson  and  Paul  Gigot— 
did  not  go  far  enough  fast  enough. 

Furthermore,  Fox's  rating  success  has  ex- 
erted irresistible  gravities  that  have  pulled  its 
competitors'  programming  to  starboard.  In 
the  days  leading  up  to  the  Iraq  war,  MSNBC 
fired  one  of  television's  last  liberal  voices,  Phil 
Donahue,  who  hosted  its  highest-rated  show; 
an  internal  memo  revealed  that  Donahue  pre- 
sented "a  difficult  public  face  for  NBC  in  a 
time  of  war."  CBS's  post-election  decision  to 
retire  Dan  Rather,  a  lightning  rod  for  right- 
wing  wrath,  coincided  with  Tom  Brokaw's 
retirement  from  NBC.  He  was  replaced  by 
Brian  Wlliams.  who  has  said,  "I  think  Rush 
[Limbaugh]  has  actually  yet  to  get  the  credit 
he  is  due."  According  to  NBC  president  Jeff 
Zucker,  "No  one  understands  this  nascar 
nation  more  than  Brian." 

Conservative  noise  on  cable  and  talk  radio 
also  has  an  echo  effect  on  the  rest  of  the  me- 


dia. One  of  the  conservative  talking  points  in 
the  last  election  was  that  terrorists  supported 
the  candidacy  of  John  Kerry.  According  to 
Media  Matters,  this  pearl  originated  on  Lim- 
baugh's  radio  show  in  March  2004  and  re- 
peatedly surfaced  in  mainstream  news.  In  May. 
CNN's  Kelli  Arena  reported  "speculation  that 
al-Qaeda  believes  it  has  a  better  chance  of 
winning  in  Iraq  if  John  Kerry  is  in  the  White 
House";  in  June  it  migrated  to  Dick  Morris's 
New  York  Post  column.  Chris  Matthews  men- 
tioned it  in  a  July  edition  of  Hardball.  In  Sep- 
tember, Bill  Schneider,  CNN's  senior  political 
analyst,  declared  that  al-Qaeda  "would  very 
much  like  to  defeat  President  Bush."  signaling 
that  Limbaugh's  contrivance  was  now  embed- 
ded firmly  in  the  national  consciousness. 

That  "echo  effect"  is  not  random.  Brock 
shows  in  his  book  how  the  cues  by  which 
mainstream  news  directors  decide  what  is  im- 
portant to  cover  are  no  longer  being  suggested 
by  The  New-  York  Times  and  other  responsible 
media  outlets,  but  rather  by  the  "shadowy"  par- 
ticipants of  a  Washington,  D.C.,  meeting  con- 
vened by  Grover  Norquist's  Americans  for  Tax 
Reform,  an  anti-government  organization  that 
seeks  to  prevent  federal  regulation  of  business. 
Every  Wednesday  morning  the  leaders  of 
80  conservative  organizations  meet  in  Wash- 
ington in  Norquist's  boardroom.  This  radical 
cabal  formulates  policy  with  the  Republican 
National  Committee  and  the  White  House, 
developing  talking  points  that  go  out  to  the 
conservative  media  via  a  sophisticated  fax 
tree.  Soon,  millions  of  Americans  are  hear- 


ing the  same  message  from  cable  news 
mentators  and  thousands  of  talk  jocks  n 
America.  Their  precisely  crafted  messag 
language  then  percolate  through  the 
stream  media  to  form  the  underlying  as* 
tions  of  our  national  debate. 

This  meeting  has  now  grown  to  in 
more  than  120  participants,  including  im 
lobbyists  and  representatives  of  conser 
media  outlets  such  as  The  Washington 
and  the  National  Review.  According  to  B 
columnist  Bob  Novak  sends  a  researcher 
Wall  Street  Journal's  Peggy  Noonan 
attend  in  person.  The  lockstep  coordin 
among  right-wing  political  operatives  an 
press  is  new  in  American  politics. 

A  typical  meeting  might  focus  on  a 
tax  proposal  released  by  President  Bush, 
lowing  conference  calls  throughout  the  m 
the  decision  will  be  made  to  call  the 
"bold."  Over  the  next  10  days,  radio  anc 
ble  will  reiterate  that  it's  "bold,  bold,  b( 
The  result,  according  to  Brock,  is  that  " 
pie  come  to  think  that  there  must  be  sc 
thing  'bold'  about  this  plan." 

This  highly  integrated  network  has  g 
the  right  frightening  power  to  dissemi 
its  propaganda  and  has  dramatically  char 
the  way  Americans  get  their  information 
formulate  policy.  In  The  Republican  Noise . 
chine.  Brock  alleges  routine  fraud  and 
tematically  dishonest  practices  by  his  fori 
employer  the  Reverend  Sun  Myung  Moi 
Washington  Times,  which  is  the  priman.  pi 
aganda  organ  for  Moon's  agenda  to  estab 
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a  as  a  Fascist  theocracy.  The  paper 

each  more  than  a  hundred  thou- 

ubscribers,  but  its  articles  are  read 

air  by  Rush  Limbaugh,  reaching  15 

people,  and  are  posted  on  Matt 

Web  site,  to  reach  another  7  mil- 

ile,  and  its  writers  regularly  appear 

O'Reilly  Factor,  before  another  2  mil- 

sctuork  TV  talk-show  producers  and 

rs  use  those  appearances  as  a  tip  sheet 

king  the  subject  matter  and  guests  for 

shows.  And  so  the  capacity  of  the 

\ative  movement  to  disseminate  prop- 

a  has  increased  ex- 

otitially 

ofcs  right-wing  propa- 
(f  machine  can  quick- 
id  indelibly  brand 
Acratic  candidates  un- 
4bly— John  Kerry  as 
pper.  Al  Gore  as 
.  The  machine  is  so 
[rful  that  it  was  able 
hestrate  Clintons  im- 
iment  despite  the  pri- 
and  trivial  nature  of 
crime"— a  lie  about 
tramarital  tryst— when 
>ared  with  President 
li's  calamitous  lies 
t  Iraq,  the  budget, 
icare,  education,  and 
■nvironment.  During 
£000  campaign,  Al 
!  was  smeared  as  a 
a  charge  that  was 
detely  false— by  right- 
,  pundits  such  as  gam- 
l  addict  Bill  Bennett 
prescription-painkiller 
.er  Rush  Limbaugh, 
i  of  whom  the  right 
has  sold  as  moral  par- 
ms.  Meanwhile.  George  Bush's  chron- 
■oblems  with  the  truth  during  the  three 
idential  debates  that  year  were  bare- 
entioned  in  the  media,  as  Brock  has 
d.  Americans  accepted  this  negative 
acterization  of  Gore,  and  when  they 
rged  from  the  voting  booths  in  2000. 
told  pollsters  that  Bush  won  their  vote 
trust." 

the  2004  campaign,  the  so-called  Swift 
)at  Veterans  for  Truth  launched  dishon- 
ttacks  which,  amplified  and  repeated  by 
•ight-wing  media,  helped  torpedo  John 
•y's  presidential  ambitions.  No  matter 

the  Democratic  nominee  was,  this  ma- 
ery  had  the  capacity  to  discredit  and 
'oy  him. 

[eanwhile,  there  is  a  palpable  absence  of 
ig  progressive  voices  on  TV,  unless  one 
its  HBO's  Bill  Maher  and  Comedy  Cen- 

Jon  Stewart— both  comedians— or  Fox's 
k  foil,  Alan  Colmes,  who  plays  the  ever 


losing  Washington  Generals  to  Sean  Hanni- 
ty's  Harlem  Globetrotters.  There  are  no  lib- 
eral equivalents  to  counterbalance  Joe  Scar- 
borough, John  Stossel,  Bill  O'Reilly,  and 
Lawrence  Kudlow.  Brock  points  to  the  sys- 
tematic structural  imbalance  in  the  panels 
that  are  featured  across  all  of  cable  and  on 
the  networks'  Sunday  shows.  Programs  like 
Meet  the  Press  and  Chris  Matthews's  Hard- 
ball invariably  pit  conservative  ideologues 
such  as  William  Safire,  Robert  Novak,  and 
Pat  Buchanan  against  neutral,  nonaligned 
reporters  such  as  Andrea  Mitchell,  the  diplo- 


THUNDER  ON  THE  RIGHT 

(I)  Sean  Hannity.  (2)  Rush  Limbaugh. 
(3)  Tucker  Carlson.  (4)  Matt  Drudge. 

(5)  G.  Gordon  Liddy.  (6)  Peggy  Noonan. 

(7)  Brian  Williams.  (8)  Bill  O'Reilly. 
(9)  Lawrence  Kudlow.  (10)  Dick  Morris. 

(II)  John  Stossel.  (12)  William  Bennett. 
(13)  Oliver  North.  (14)  Michael  Savage. 

(15)  Michael  Reagan.  (16)  Joe  Scarborough. 


matic  correspondent  for  NBC  News,  or  Los 
Angeles  Times  reporter  Ronald  Brownstein 
in  a  rigged  fight  that  leaves  an  empty  chair 
for  a  strong  progressive  point  of  view. 

There  is  still  relevant  information  in  the 
print  media.  But  even  that  has  been  shame- 
fully twisted  by  the  pressures  of  the  right. 
Both  The  New  York  Times  and  The  Wash- 
ington Post,  which  jumped  on  Scaife's  band- 
wagon to  lead  the  mainstream  press  in  the 
Clinton-impeachment  frenzy,  have  been 
forced  to  issue  mea  culpas  for  failing  to  ask 
the  tough  questions  during  the  run-up  to 
Bush's  Iraq  war. 


Furthermore,  America's  newspapers, 
like  most  other  media  outlets,  are  owned 
predominantly  by  Republican  conservatives. 
Newspapers  endorsed  Bush  by  two  to  one 
in  the  2000  election.  According  to  a  recent 
survey,  the  op-ed  columnists  who  appear 
in  the  most  newspapers  are  conservatives 
Cal  Thomas  and  George  Will.  Republican- 
owned  newspapers  often  reprint  misinfor- 
mation from  the  right.  And  red-state  jour- 
nalists, whatever  their  personal  political 
sympathies,  are  unlikely  to  offend  their  edi- 
tors by  spending  inordinate  energy  exposing 
right-wing  lies. 

Print  journalism  is  a  vic- 
tim of  the  same  consolida- 
tion by  a  few  large,  profit- 
driven  corporations  that 
has  affected  the  broadcast- 
ers. Today,  a  shrinking  pool 
of  owners— guided  by  big 
business  rather  than  jour- 
nalistic values— forces  news 
executives  to  cut  costs  and 
seek  the  largest  audience. 
The  consolidation  has  led 
to  demands  on  news  orga- 
nizations to  return  profits  at 
I  rates  never  before  expected 

of  them.  Last  summer,  just 
a  few  months  after  winning 
five  Pulitzer  Prizes,  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  was  asked  by 
its  parent  company  to  drop 
60  newsroom  positions. 

The  pressure  for  bottom- 
line  news  leaves  little  incen- 
tive for  investment  in  in- 
vestigative reporting.  Cost- 
cutting  has  liquidated  news 
staffs,  leaving  reporters  lit- 
tle time  to  research  stories. 
According  to  an  Ohio  Uni- 
versity study,  the  number  of  investigative  re- 
porters was  cut  almost  in  half  between  1980 
and  1995. 

During  the  debate  over  the  Radio  Act 
of  1927,  an  early  forerunner  of  the  Fair- 
ness Doctrine,  Texas  congressman  Luther 
Johnson  warned  Americans  against  the  cor- 
porate and  ideological  consolidation  of  the 
national  press  that  has  now  come  to  pass. 
"American  thought  and  American  politics 
will  be  largely  at  the  mercy  of  those  who  op- 
erate these  stations,"  he  said.  "For  public- 
ity is  the  most  powerful  weapon  that  can 
be  wielded  in  a  republic  . . .  and  when  a  sin- 
gle selfish  group  is  permitted  to  either  tac- 
itly or  otherwise  acquire  ownership  and  dom- 
inate these  broadcasting  stations  throughout 
the  country,  then  woe  be  to  those  who  dare 
to  differ  with  them.  It  will  be  impossible  to 
compete  with  them  in  reaching  the  ears  of 
the  American  people." 

The  news  isn't  entirely  bleak.  Progressive 
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voices  are  prevalent  on  the  Internet,  which  is 
disproportionately  utilized  by  the  younger  age 
groups  that  will  exercise  increasing  influence 
in  public  affairs  each  year.  The  success  of 
Air  America  Radio,  the  progressive  network 
whose  best-known  host  is  Al  Franken,  offers 
great  cause  for  optimism.  Despite  a  shoestring 
budget  and  financial  chaos  at  its  inception. 
Air  America  has  grown  in  one  year  to  include 
50  stations,  from  which  it  is  accessible  to  half 
the  American  people.  Most  encouraging,  a 
recent  study  shows  that  Air  America  person- 
alities as  a  group  rank  second  in  popularity 
to  Rush  Limbaugh.  Last  fall  in  San  Diego,  a 
traditional  Republican  bastion.  Air  Ameri- 
ca was  reported  to  be  the  No.  1  radio  station 
among  listeners  18  to  49  years  old.  But  pro- 
gressive activists  need  also  to  find  a  voice  on 
television,  and  there  the  outlook  is  dark. 
If  there  is  a  market  for  progressive  voices. 


as  the  .Air  America  experience  suggests,  why 
don't  the  big  corporate  owners  leap  in?  A  top 
industry  executive  recently  told  me  that  he 
was  dead  certain  that  there  would  be  a  large 
audience  for  a  progressive  TV  news  network 
to  counterbalance  the  right-wing  cable  shows. 
"But."  he  said,  "the  corporate  owners  will  nev- 
er touch  it.  Multi-nationals,  like  Viacom.  Dis- 
nev.  and  General  Electric,  that  rely  on  govern- 
ment  business,  contracts,  and  goodwill  are  not 
going  to  risk  offending  the  Republicans  who 
now  control  every  branch  of  government." 

This  executive  had  recently  spoken  to  Via- 
com chairman  Sumner  Redstone  (a  lifelong 
Democrat)  about  the  corporations  open  sup- 
port of  the  Bush  administration.  "'I  said.  "Sum- 
ner, what  about  our  children  and  what  about 
our  country?*  He  replied,  'Viacom  is  my  life. 
I've  got  to  do  what's  best  for  the  company.  I 
need  to  buy  more  stations,  and  the  Republi- 
cans are  going  to  let  me  do  it.  It's  in  the  com- 
pany's interest  to  support  Republicans.'" 

When  veteran  television  journalist  and  for- 


mer CBS  news  analyst  Bill  Movers 
host  of  PBS's  Now  in  December,  he 
"I  think  my  peers  in  commercial  tele 
talented  and  devoted  journalists,  bu^ 
chosen  to  work  in  a  corporate  ma 
trims  their  talent  to  fit  the  corporate 
American  life.  And  you  do  not  get 
for  telling  the  hard  truths  about  Ameil 
profit-seeking  environment."  Moyers 
decline  in  American  journalism  "the| 
story  of  our  time."  He  added,  "We 
ideological  press  that's  interested  in  1 1 
tion  of  Republicans,  and  a  mainstrean 
that's  interested  in  the  bottom  line.  Th| 
we  don't  have  a  vigilant,  independer 
whose  interest  is  the  American  peopl 
Moyers  has  elsewhere  commenul 
"the  quality  of  journalism  and  the  qu| 
democracy  are  inextricably  joined." 
minishing  the  capacity  for  voters  to  mj 
tional  choices,  the  breakdown  of  the 
ican  press  is  threatening  not  just  our  eij 
ment  but  our  democracy.  □ 
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Athina  Onassis  Roussel 


continued  from  page  210  Landhage,  was 
also  pregnant  with  his  child— a  boy  they 
named  Erik,  who  was  born  several  months 
after  Athina.  In  an  effort  to  keep  Roussel  by 
her  side.  Christina  would  invite  him.  with 
Gaby  and  Erik,  to  her  estate  and  insist  that 
they  all  be  photographed  together.  What  fi- 
nally drove  Christina  to  divorce  was  the  dis- 
covery that  Gaby  had  given  birth  to  a  sec- 
ond child.  Sandrine.  who  is  now  17. 

Christina  divorced  Thierry  but  still  hoped 
to  make  up  and  have  another  child  with 
him.  In  the  fall  of  1987,  she  wrote  a  letter  to 
Stelio  Papadimitriou,  saying.  "I  want  to  re- 
mind you  that  I  was  the  first  one  who  came 
to  you  ...  to  ask  for  help,  to  protect  me 
against  Thierry —  I  built  a  house  made  in 
cement,  with  a  door  to  open  the  house.  In 
this  house  I  put  all  my  capital,  and  the  door 
was  closed  and  the  job  of  the  protectors  is 
to  keep  the  door  closed.  They  are  there  to 
help  me,  because  they  know  too  well  that  I 
have  a  weakness  for  this  man.  and  therefore 
I  will  always  be  subject  to  abuse." 

Fifteen  years  before  Christina's  death, 
her  brother,  Alexander,  whom  Onassis  had 
groomed  to  take  over  his  empire,  died  at  24 
from  injuries  suffered  in  a  freak  airplane 
crash  in  Athens,  which  sent  both  of  their 
parents  into  emotional  tailspins  that  quickly 
claimed  their  lives.  Their  mother,  born  Athi- 
na Livanos  but  called  Tina,  had  divorced 
Onassis  in  1960,  after  he  went  public  with 
his  affair  with  Maria  Calks.  Tina  died  with- 
in a  year  and  a  half  of  her  son,  when  she 
was  only  45.  Onassis.  who  left  Callas  in  1968 
to  marry  Jacqueline  Kennedy,  died  two  years 


after  his  son's  fatal  crash.  "Both  lost  the  will 
to  live  after  Alexander  died,"  says  Marilena 
Patronicolas,  Onassis's  niece. 

When  Tina  Livanos  Onassis  Blandford 
Niarchos  died  of  a  suspected  overdose  of 
barbiturates  in  1974.  she  left  most  of  her  es- 
tate, estimated  at  S77  million,  to  her  daugh- 
ter. Christina,  and  upon  Christina's  death  in 
1988  it  passed  on  to  Athina,  who  was  named 
for  her  grandmother.  But  the  bulk  of  Athi- 
na's  inheritance  comes  from  her  grandfather. 
Aristotle  Socrates  Onassis,  and  that  fortune 
has  had  such  a  complicated  journey  since  he 
died  that  it  would  take  a  team  of  accountants 
to  trace  it.  I  spent  four  years  researching  a 
book  about  Onassis  called  Greek  Fire,  which 
was  published  in  2000.  and  my  contacts  from 
that  effort  have  helped  me  discover  the  facts 
about  the  famous  inheritance  that  in  1988 
earned  three-year-old  Athina  the  sobriquet 
"the  richest  little  girl  in  the  world." 

The  first  thing  about  the  fortune  that 
comes  as  a  surprise  is  that,  while  it  is 
large  enough  to  make  Athina  one  of  the  rich- 
est young  women  in  the  world,  it's  nowhere 
near  the  S3  billion  that  was  often  reported. 
When  Onassis  died  in  1975,  he  left  assets  val- 
ued at  more  than  S 1  billion,  including  $426 
million  in  cash  and  securities;  more  than  50 
ships;  a  half-interest  in  the  Olympic  Tower,  in 
New  York  City:  holdings  in  half  a  dozen  coun- 
tries; and  his  private  Greek  island,  Skorpios. 
His  outstanding  liabilities  amounted  to  S421 
million— mostly  bank  loans  on  the  ships  and 
real  estate,  according  to  Stelio  Papadimitriou. 
who  was  his  lawyer— so  the  actual  value  of  his 
estate  when  he  died  was  about  S500  million. 
As  directed  in  Onassis's  1974  will,  the  es- 
tate was  left  to  Christina  and  to  a  foundation 


to  be  established  in  memory  of  Alex; 
The  executors  of  the  will  divided  the 
into  two  equal  lots— A  and  B— and  Chi 
was  allowed  to  pick  which  lot  she  w 
She  chose  Lot  B,  and  Lot  A  was  assigr 
the  foundation.  The  management  of  bo 
tunes  was  assigned  in  the  will  to  four  in 
uals  who  had  been  senior  Onassis  advis 
his  business  career. 

Christina  promptly  threatened  legal ; 
if  she  could  not  oversee  the  managemer> 
only  of  her  estate  but  also  of  the  founds 
as  its  president.  The  trustees  complied  i 
der  to  avoid  having  her  hold  up  the  ere 
of  the  foundation  with  prolonged  litiga 
Christina  pressured  her  stepmother.  Jat 
line  Kennedy  Onassis,  to  accept  a  settle! 
of  S26  million  to  abandon  all  claims  to 
Onassis  estate.  Under  Greek  law,  as  O 
sis's  widow,  Jackie  could  have  receive 
much  as  12.5  percent,  or  $125  million 
the  time  Jackie  died  at  64  in  1994,  she 
parlayed  her  settlement  into  more  than  S 
million  through  sound  investments. 

After  Christina  died,  in  1988.  her  hal 
the  Onassis  estate,  then  estimated  at  $. 
million  in  cash  and  securities  and  anol 
S100  million  in  real  estate,  went  to  her  th 
year-old  daughter.  It  was  managed  by 
four  Onassis  advisers  who  served  on  the  fc 
dation's  board,  along  with  Thierry  Rous. 

What  happened  next  leads  to  the  secc 
revelation  about  Athina's  inheritan 
While  both  the  Onassis  assets  that  went 
her  and  those  that  went  to  the  foundati 
had  essentially  the  same  management  for  il 
next  11  years,  they  did  not  grow  at  the  sai 
pace.  The  foundation's  portion  more  th 
tripled,  to  over  $  1  billion,  in  that  period,  wr 
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la  remarkable  turn  of  events,  anti-wrinkle  cream  as  were  buying  it  to 

one  of  the  strangest  in  reduce  stretch  marks." 

f  history  of  cosmetics,  women  ^    ^^    ^    ^^    phQ    ^^ 


Becker's  Director  of  Scientific  Affairs, 
says,  "Clearly,  people  were  seeing  results, 
but  we  didn't  have  a  scientific  explanation 
as  to  why  this  wrinkle-reduction  was 
occurring.  However,  based  on  the 
incredibly  positive  reports.  I  started  using 
it  myself  —  applying  StriYectin  to  my 
face  after  shaving."  Dr.  Mowrey  adds, 
"On  a  personal  note,  my  wife  tells  me  I 
haven't  looked  this  good  in  years." 

Dumb  Luck 
Strikes  Again! 

Then,  on  Tuesday,  Julv  2.  2002,  at  a 
meeting  of  the  20th  World  Congress  of 
Dermatology  in  Paris,  France,  a  series 
of  studies  detailing  the  superior  wrinkle- 
reducing  properties  of  a  patented 
oligo-peptide  (called  Pal-KTTKS  versus 
retinol,  vitamin  C,  and  placebo,  on 
"photo-aged  skin"  was  presented1. '  "As 
luck  would  have  it,"  Dr.  Mowrcv  states, 
"the  wrinkle-reducing  oligo-peptide 
tested  in  the  breakthrough  clinical  trials 
turned  out  to  be  a  key  ingredient  in  the 
StriVectin  cream." 

In  the  trials,  subjects  applied  the  patented 
peptide  solution  to  the  crows'  feet  area 
on  one  side  of  the  face,  and  a  cream 
containing  either  retinol,  vitamin  C,  or  a 
placebo  to  the  other  side. 
Subjects  in  the  Pal-KTTKS  retinol  study 
applied  the  cream  once  a  day  for  2 
months  and  then  twice  a  day  for  the  next 
2  months.  Using  special  image  analysis, 
the  study's  authors  reported  "significant 
improvement  in  the  appearance  of 
wrinkle  depth,  length,  wrinkle  volume, 
and  skin  roughness  for  those  women 
using  the  peptide  solution. 
Better  yet,  at  the  2-month  halfway  point, 
the  peptide  solution  thickened  skin 
nearly  1.5  times  faster  than  retinol,  and 
without  the  inflammation  retinol  often 
causes  in  sensitive  skin.  As  was  expected, 
the    results    of   the    remaining    studies 
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confirmed  that  the  Pal-KTTKS  solutions 
effectiveness  at  reducing  the  appearance 
of  fine  lines  and  wrinkles  far  exceeded 
both  vitamin  C  and  placebo. 
A  smoother,  younger  complexion,  with 
less  irritation  and  faster  results  —  all 
without  expensive  (and  painful)  peels, 
implants  or  injections. 

Better  than  Retinol 
and  Vitamin  C,  But 
Is  StriVectin-SD* 

BETTER  THAN  BOTOX*'?"' 

Dr.  Nathalie  Chevreau,  PhD,  RD 
Director  of  Women's  Health  at  Salt 
Lake  City  based  Basic  Research.' 
exclusive  distributor  for  Klein-Becker, 
explains,  "Leading  dermatologists  agree 
that  Botox  is  the  preferred  treatment  for 
moderate  to  severe  frown  lines  between 
the  brow.  But  ever  since  it  was  discovered 
that  StriVectin  could  reduce  the  appear- 
ance of  fine  lines,  wrinkles,  and  crows' 
feet. . .  the  kind  of  fine  lines,  wrinkles 
and  crows'  feet  that  can  add  10-15  years 
to  your  appearance  and  which  costly 
medical  treatments  often  leave  behind. . . 
skin-care  professionals  have  been  recom- 
mending, and  using.  StriVectin.''  In  fact, 
researchers  believe  non-invasive  alterna- 
tives are  better,  because.  Dr.  Chevreau 
continues,  "Topical  creams  and  gels 
offer  gradual,  continual  results,  while  the 
effects  of  injections,  facial  peels,  and 
dermabrasions  are  rougher  on  the  skin 
and  wear  off." 

In  other  words,  StnYectin-SD  helps  give 
vou  a  youthful,  health)-,  glowing  com- 
plexion faster  than  retinol.  far  superior 
to  vitamin  C,  and  without  irritation, 
needles,  or  surgery.  Even  better,  mam- 
dermatologists  and  plastic  surgeons  rec- 
ommend StriVectin  in  conjunction  with 
cosmetic  procedures,  including  Botox. 

So,  if  you  see  someone  applying  an  anti- 
stretch  mark  cream  to  their  face,  don't 
think  they've  gone  off  the  deep  end... 
they  may  be  smarter  than  you  think. 


ielevonce  of  antiwrinkle  Irealmenl  of  o  peptide:  4  months  clinical  double  blind  study  vs  excipient"  20"  World  Congress  of  Dermatology  (60  sublets,  4  mos.| 
'entapeptide  offers  improvement  in  human  pholoaged  faciol  skin"  20'  World  Congress  of  Dermatology  (204  subjects.  14  weeks) 
a  registered  trademark  of  Allergan,  Inc 


Having  a 
hard  time  finding 

STRlVECTIN-SD®? 

If  you've  been  searching  for 
Stri\  ectin-SD,  you  already  know  it's 
become  almost  impossible  to  find. 
Don't  bother  with  Neiman  Marcus, 
they  don't  have  it...  Your  best  bets 
are'  SEPHORA  shops,  PARISIAN, 
Lord  &  Taylor,  -..'fTOCyS  UM*tctlvf, 
btoTTQCdeS  or  Saks  5th  Avenue 
(they  always  try  to  keep  it  in  stock) 
or,  believe  it  or  not,  the  pregnancy  sec- 
tion of  your  local  GNC  or  high-end 
supplement  retailer.  To  be  absolutely 
sure,  you  can  order  StriVectin-SD 
directly  from  Klein-Becker  at: 

I-800-500-98I7 

or  order  online  at 
www.StriVectin.com. 

Since  StriYectin-SD  was  designed  as 
a  stretch-mark  reducing  formula,  it 
comes  in  a  large,  6-ounce  tube.  At 
SI 35.00.  Stri\ ectin-SD  is  not  cheap... 
but  when  used  as  a  wrinkle-reducer,  one 
tube  will  last  approximately  six  months. 
By  the  way.  Stri\  ectin-SD  is  backed  by 
Klein-Becker's  money-back  guarantee.  If 
StriYectm-SD  doesn't  make  your  skin 
look  younger,  healthier,  and  more 
vibrant,  simply  return  the  unused  por- 
tion within  30  days  for  a  full  refund. . . 
no  questions  asked. 


Strftfectin-SD 


Call  1-800-500-9817 

or  order  online  at 
www.Stri  Vectin.eom. 
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S  ERIOU 

DARK 

CIRCLES 


"It's  the  first  product  specifically  developed  for  serious  dark  circles... 
not  the  kind  that  pop  up  in  the  morning  and  are  gone  by  breakfast,  but  the  kind  of 
serious  dark  circles  that  stay  around  forever...  making  you  look  old,  tired  and  exhausted. 


By  Tiffany  Strobel 

I      M  ^^   you  know  what  actually 
I       M  ■    ■  "causes"  serious  dark 
L^r    \#   circles?  I  thought  I  did... 
but  I  was  wrong.  Like  most  people,  I  thought 
dark  circles  were  caused  by  hard  partying, 
working  late,  being  tired  or  simple  allergies. 
But  according  to  most  research  dermatologists, 
serious  dark  circles  (the  kind  that  make  you  look 
old.  tired  and  exhausted)  are  about,  of  all  things. 
the   oxidation  of  hemoglobin   (blood)   in   the 
capillary  matrix  of  the  peri-orbital  eye  area.  What 
a  mouthful! 

These  capillaries  actually  "leak**  blood  that 
begins  to  oxidize  (through  a  process  called 
hemoglobin  degradation)...  creating  a  dark 
bluish-red  pigmentation  that  looks  distinctly  like 
an  ugly  bruise. 

What  does  all  that  mean  in  plain  English?  Tiny 
little  capillaries  deposit  blood  around  your 
sensitive  eye  area.  The  blood  turns  deep  purple 
and  you  end  up  looking  like  you  just  went  12 
hard  rounds  in  a  boxing  ring. 


Not  an  Ordinary  Eye  Cream... 
A.  Dark  Circle  Breakthrough 

Because  serious  dark  circles  are  so  difficult  to 
address  (just  take  a  look  in  the  mirror  after 
lunch...  ouch!  So  much  for  cakey  concealers)  it's 

not  surprising  that 


the  hottest  new 

••must-have"'  compound  to  shake 

up  the  ""cosmeceuticar*  market   is  something 

called   Hylexin"  Why?   Because   it's   the   first 

formula  specifically  developed  to  dramatically 

reduce  the  appearance  of  serious  dark  circles. 

Where's  the  Proof? 

In  scientific  studies.  Hylexin"'  has  been  shown 
to  help  "oxidize"  hemoglobin  by  optimizing 
enzymatic  activity...  causing  the  red-blue  pig- 
mentation to  fade.  Studies  also  confirm  that 
Hylexin"  actually  helps  strengthen  the  capillary 
matrix  to  help  stop  the  "leaking".,  so  your  orbital 
eye  area  is  protected  against  further  damage. 
Science  is  soooo  cool! 


Need  More  Proof? 

In  a  double-blind  clinical  trial  more  thl 
women  who  had  serious  dark  circles] 
Hylexin's™  key  compound  saw  an  ob\ 
ble.  visible  reduction  in  the  color  and 
their  dark  circles.  These  results  were 
with  high-speed  laboratory  photogij 
clearly  showed  a  significant  reducti 
appearance  of  the  blue  and  red  t| 
makes  dark  eye  circles  so  noticeabj 
;    unattractive. 

But  forget  about  scientific  studies.  Talk 
who've  used  Hylexin™  and  they  all  say 
thing...  "Amazing!"  In  a  matter  of  day 
dark  circles  begin  to  fade...  your  eyes  lc 
bright  and  alive. 


So  if  your  dark  circles  are  of  the  "ordinary 
you  probably  don't  need  Hylexin."  But 
like  the  rest  of  us  "Raccoon  People"  a 
more  than  just  a  simple  "eye 
cream."   there's   only   one 
question...  What  are  you 
waiting  for?  See  you  at  the         HYLEX 
Hvlexin   counter! 

serious  dark  r 
andefmncpuM 


NEED   HELP   FINDING   HYLEXIN"? 


As  you  might  imagine,  finding  a  tube  of  Hylexin ' 
is  just  about  as  difficult  as  finding  an  authentic 
"Louis  Vuitton  "*  bag  on  a  New  York  street  corner. 
This  stuff  is  almost  impossible  to  get.  Your  best  bet 
is  Bloomingdale's  (they  somehow  managed  to  buy 
up  the  entire  initial  supply  of  Hylexin'  from  the 
distributor).  But  if  your  local  Bloomingdale's  is 
temporarily  out  of  stock  you  have  two  options:  you 


can  put  your  name  on  the  waiting  list  at  Saks  Fifth 
Avenue,  Sephora  or  Macy's.  Can't  wait?  You  can 
order  Hylexin"  online  directly  from  the  distributor, 
Bremenn  Research  UKs;  at  www.Hylexin.com  or 
call  1-800-418-7352. 

Oh,  by  the  way,  Hylext,  is  not  cheap...  a  four  to 
six  week  supply  I  78  oz  tube)  co  ^bout  $95.00.  But 
I  guess,  like  all  tmngs  in  life,  yoo  at  you  pay  for. 


And  don't  forget,  Hylexin  "is  backed  by  Bremenn 
Research  Labs'  no  questions  asked,  money-back 
guarantee.  If  Hylexin  doesn't  dramatically  reduce  the 
appearance  of  serious  dark  circles  and  make  your 
eyes  look  brighter  and  more  alive,  simply  return  the 
unused  portion  within  30  days  for  a  full  refund. 


52005  Bremenn  Resea 
BR2287 


'Louis  Vuitton'  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Louis  Vuiton  Malletier  Corpora 


■ina  Onassis  Roussel 

's  portion  only  doubled,  to  S600  mil- 
cording  to  Papadimitriou.  These  totals 
include  real  estate.  Athina's  real-estate 
,  according  to  two  informed  sources, 
iated  to  total  about  $200  million  and 
e  two  spacious  apartments  on  the 
e  Foch,  in  Paris;  a  vacation  home  in 
Ua,  Spain;  a  home  at  Gingins,  outside 
a  compound  on  Ibiza  with  eight 
nine  pools  and  a  waterfall;  Skorpios 
iree  islands  around  it;  two  valuable  sea- 
arcels  outside  Athens;  and  considerable 
rty  on  the  Greek  island  of  Chios  left  by 
as  grandmother  Tina  Livanos.  The  real- 
holdings  of  the  foundation  are  now 
i  an  estimated  S600  million. 
ie  reason  Athina's  fortune  did  not  grow 
ridly,  according  to  Stelio  Papadimitriou, 
it  Roussel  demanded  large  sums  for 
la's  care  (some  $150  million  over  11 
)  and  made  a  number  of  bad  business 
ions.  (Athina  also  had  to  pay  $35  million 
heritance  taxes,  whereas  the  foundation, 
In  pays  taxes  on  income  from  its  hold- 
did  not  have  to  pay  inheritance  taxes.) 
s  an  example  of  Roussel's  bad  invest- 
I  decisions,  Papadimitriou  cited  his  in- 
ace  that  Athina's  estate  sell  all  its  hold- 
in  the  industry  in  which  most  of  its 
ey  had  been  made— shipping.  "Since 
rates  have  soared,  and  Athina's  estate 
mot  shared  in  the  windfall,  unlike  the 
adation,  which  stayed  in  shipping,"  he 
Another  reason  Athina's  estate  has  not 
d  as  well  as  the  charity,  he  asserted,  is 
Roussel  insisted  that  the  foundation  buy 
his  daughter's  half-interest  in  the  Olym- 
Tower— just  before  real-estate  prices  in 
I  York  went  through  the  roof.  "Athina's 
-share  in  the  building  is  now  worth  four 
:s  what  her  estate  got  for  it,  thanks  to  her 
er,"  Papadimitriou  told  me.  He  would 
specify  the  amount  Roussel  sold  it  for, 
it  is  believed  to  have  been  $47  million, 
asked  Roussel  about  this  transaction  in 
ries  of  questions  I  sent  him,  but  he  re- 
ided  through  his  lawyer  that  he  would 
cooperate  with  me.  His  former  spokes- 
i  in  Athens,  Alexis  Mantheakis,  however, 
»ted  that  the  complicated  ownership  of 
building  and  the  leases  held  on  it  did  not 
:e  it  a  good  investment  at  the  time.  "Be- 
s,  key  members  of  the  foundation's  board 
laged  Athina's  assets  with  Roussel  in 
;e  days,"  he  added.  "If  the  deal  was  not 
d  for  Athina,  why  did  they  approve  it?" 
'apadimitriou  says  that  Roussel  fought 
utterly  with  the  board  members  over  the 
lagement  of  the  building  that  they  went  to 
viss  court  and  offered  to  sell  the  founda- 
s  share  to  Athina  in  order  to  end  the  bick- 
g,  but  Roussel  insisted  that  the  foundation 
her  out,  and  the  court  approved  the  sale. 


Friction  between  Roussel  and  the  board 
continued  to  grow  until  Roussel  took  legal 
action  to  have  its  members  dismissed— a  bat- 
tle that  was  chronicled  in  a  November  1997 
article  in  this  magazine.  Lawsuits  abounded 
in  Greece  and  Switzerland,  and  charges  and 
countercharges  flew.  Roussel  has  accused  the 
group  of  mismanagement,  defamation,  and 
even  trying  to  kidnap  Athina.  That  incident 
occurred  in  1997,  when  the  British  bodyguards 
assigned  to  the  girl  in  Switzerland  realized  that 
they  were  being  shadowed  by  men  they  iden- 
tified as  former  Israeli  commandos.  Rous- 
sel called  the  authorities,  who  detained  the  Is- 
raelis but  released  them  when  they  found  no 
evidence  to  support  Roussel's  allegation  of 
an  attempted  abduction.  "The  foundation  was 
paying  for  the  bodyguards  hired  by  Roussel 
to  protect  Athina,  and  the  other  men  were 
hired  by  us  to  check  the  efficiency  of  the  Brit- 
ish guards,"  says  Papadimitriou.  "Nobody  in- 
tended to  abduct  the  little  girl." 

Nevertheless,  the  experience  left  Athina 
feeling  threatened  and  vulnerable,  even  at 
home  and  on  her  way  to  school.  Relatives 
and  friends  say  that  she  lived  in  fear  that 
someone  would  kidnap  her,  and  that  that  is 
why  she  cowered  during  any  appearance  in 
public  and  constantly  clutched  at  her  father. 

After  being  accused  of  plotting  against 
Athina,  the  Greek  "graybeards,"  as  the  foun- 
dation's board  members  were  called  in  the 
press,  in  turn  accused  Roussel  of  wasting  his 
daughter's  money  in  bad  investments,  and  of 
isolating  Athina  from  her  Greek  heritage  de- 
spite the  specific  directions  in  the  protocol  he 
had  signed  when  taking  custody  of  her  and  the 
money  for  her  upbringing.  Alexis  Mantheakis 
disputes  criticism  of  Roussel:  "He  told  me  he 
feels  he  has  done  no  wrong  by  his  daughter, 
and  as  a  mortal  he  has  been  99  percent  a 
correct  father,  something  he  feels  proud  of." 

In  1999  a  Swiss  court  finally  took  the 
management  of  Athina's  fortune  away  from 
both  the  graybeards  and  Roussel  and  turned 
it  over  to  a  Swiss  auditing  firm,  KPMG  Fides, 
which  managed  it  until  Athina  reached  the 
legal  age  of  18,  on  January  29,  2003. 

Athina  had  been  awaiting  that  18th  birth- 
day with  trepidation  all  her  life.  Grow- 
ing up,  she  had  become  aware  of  the  family 
schisms,  the  court  battles,  the  rumors  of  kid- 
nappings, and  threats  to  her  life— all  caused 
by  the  huge  fortune  she  had  inherited.  When 
she  went  to  Swiss  public  schools  with  her 
blond  half-siblings  or  rode  her  beloved  horse, 
Arco  de  Valmont,  she  was  always  under 
scrutiny.  When  she  made  the  rare  visit  back 
to  Greece  with  her  father— as  she  did  on  the 
10th  anniversary  of  her  mother's  death— she 
was  besieged  by  journalists  and  locals  who 
wanted  to  speak  to  her,  touch  her,  ask  her 
about  her  famous  grandfather.  She  couldn't 
understand  a  word  of  the  excited  Greeks  who 
called  her  "koukla"  (doll)  and  "chryso  mou" 


(my  treasure— an  endearment  universally  used 
in  Greece,  but  sadly  ironic  in  this  case). 

All  Athina  seemed  to  want  was  to  be 
invisible  and  to  see  an  end  to  the  fighting 
over  her  millions.  When  Roussel  invited  Di- 
ane Sawyer  into  his  home  in  1998  to  inter- 
view him  for  20/20  about  his  battle  with 
the  foundation,  Gaby  quoted  Athina  as  say- 
ing, "If  I  burn  the  money,  there  will  be  no 
problem.  No  money,  no  problem." 

On  her  18th  birthday,  the  half  of  the  Onas- 
sis fortune  that  her  mother  had  left  her— 
which  by  then  amounted  to  at  least  $800 
million— was  turned  over  to  Athina.  Within 
days,  however,  her  father  had  taken  control 
of  it.  He  managed  to  obtain  power  of  attor- 
ney from  his  daughter,  which  gave  him  au- 
thority to  supervise  her  estate. 

Roussel  then  put  all  of  Athina's  assets  into 
a  trust  and  brought  in  executives  from  several 
leading  international  banks,  including  Citicorp, 
Rothschild,  and  Julius  Baer  of  Switzerland,  to 
help  him  manage  the  fortune,  according  to  a 
Roussel  source.  While  the  press  has  reported 
that  Roussel,  heir  to  a  French  pharmaceutical 
business,  had  not  only  squandered  his  own 
family's  money  but  also  frittered  away  much  of 
Athina's  wealth,  the  source  says  that  during  the 
nearly  two  years  the  assets  were  in  the  trust  and 
overseen  by  Roussel  and  the  banks  they  grew 
by  12.5  percent,  and  that  Roussel  has  letters 
from  the  banks  that  helped  manage  them  to 
prove  it.  I  asked  to  see  the  letters  or  to  have 
Roussel  provide  a  written  statement  formally 
making  that  assertion,  but  neither  was  forth- 
coming. 

A  year  before  she  turned  18,  Athina,  in  a 
dramatic  move  for  such  a  dependent  child, 
left  her  home  outside  Geneva  and  moved  to 
Brussels  to  pursue  her  passion  for  riding.  She 
enrolled  at  a  school  run  by  the  renowned 
Brazilian  equestrian  Nelson  Pessoa,  where, 
her  friends  say,  she  met  Alvaro  de  Miranda 
Neto,  the  Brazilian  Olympic  show  jumper 
whose  team  had  won  bronze  medals  in  Syd- 
ney in  2000  and  in  Atlanta  in  1996. 

It's  hardly  surprising  that  Athina  was  at- 
tracted to  the  handsome,  sophisticated, 
multi-lingual  champion  in  the  sport  to  which 
she  had  dedicated  herself.  What  she  did  not 
know  at  first  was  that  Alvaro  had  long  been 
involved  with  a  Brazilian  model  close  to  his 
own  age  named  Sibele  Dorsa,  with  whom  he 
had  a  baby  daughter  named  Viviane.  Sibele 
had  grown  tired  of  living  in  Brussels  and  re- 
turned to  Brazil  with  the  stated  intention  of 
joining  the  cast  of  the  Brazilian  version  of  the 
TV  show  Big  Brother.  Eventually  Sibele  and 
Athina  learned  of  each  other's  existence,  and 
when  it  became  clear  to  Sibele  that  Alvaro 
was  dumping  her  for  the  teenage  heiress,  she 
gave  a  number  of  bitter  statements  to  the 
press.  "She  can  buy  him  horses  and  I  can't," 
she  complained.  "He  always  told  me  he 
found  her  fat  and  ugly.  He  exchanged  me  for 
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Athina's  money."  To  one  newspaper  she  said, 
"We  were  happy  together  until  he  met  her. 
Our  onl\  problem  was  money,  and  Doda  is 
useless  with  money.  What  he  earns,  he  spends. 
He  is  a  charismatic,  persuasive  man.  She  will 
hang  on  his  every  word,  but  she  will  learn,  as 
I  have."  According  to  a  British  newspaper, 
"the  couple  insist  that  their  relationship  be- 
gan when  Doda  parted  with  Sibele." 

The  amount  of  money  17-year-old  Athina 
was  then  receiving  was  in  fact  quite  small,  be- 
cause her  father  had  put  her  on  an  allowance 
of  10,000  euros  (then  worth  about  $9,000)  a 
month,  according  to  what  she  and  Alvaro  lat- 
er told  a  friend.  But  Athina  had  found  her 
first  great  love,  and  restrictions  on  her  buying 
power  were  the  last  thing  on  her  mind.  She 
had  never  been  interested  in  jewelry  or  couture 
clothing.  Her  only  extravagance  was  horses, 
and  the  bitterest  memory  of  her  childhood,  ac- 
cording to  one  friend,  was  when  her  father  re- 
fused to  give  her  half  a  million  dollars  to  buy 
a  champion  horse  she  had  her  heart  set  on. 

In  the  first  rush  of  love,  the  couple  led  a 
simple  life  in  Brussels,  going  to  films  and  in- 
expensive restaurants,  spending  most  of  their 
time  in  grueling  training  sessions.  However,  ac- 
cording to  the  Brazilian  press,  soon  after  Athi- 
na reached  18,  Alvaro  took  her  to  Sao  Paulo 
to  celebrate  his  30th  birthday— February  5— 
and  to  meet  his  parents  and  his  little  daughter. 

Although  Athina  resembles  her  mother,  es- 
pecially in  her  big,  dark,  Byzantine  eyes,  she 
was  spared  Christina's  large  nose  and  her  per- 
sistent weight  problem,  which  led  to  yo-yo  di- 
eting and  probably  contributed  to  her  death. 
Taller  and  fairer  than  her  mother,  Athina  in- 
herited a  degree  of  her  father's  good  looks.  The 
comments  made  by  Sibele  must  have  both- 
ered her,  however,  for,  according  to  Brazilian 
and  international  newspapers  and  magazines, 
on  February  24,  2003,  shortly  after  arriving  in 
Sao  Paulo,  she  checked  herself  into  a  clinic, 
reportedly  to  have  liposuction  done  on  her  ab- 
domen and  derriere  at  the  hands  of  Dr.  Ricar- 
do  Lemos,  who  is  noted  for  making  Brazilian 
women  thong-ready.  Even  though  she  left  the 
clinic  by  the  garage.  Athina  was  photographed 
in  a  large,  flowing  man's  shirt  and  slacks, 
flanked  by  Alvaro  and  her  bodyguard.  (An  as- 
sistant of  Dr.  Lemos's  would  neither  confirm 
nor  deny  that  the  doctor  had  treated  Athina.) 

Ten  months  later  Athina  and  Alvaro  were 
vacationing  in  Uruguay  at  Punta  del 
Este.  where  they  reportedly  spent  four  days 
in  the  presidential  suite  of  the  Conrad  resort 
and  casino.  Athina  commented,  "My  grand- 
father Aristotle  was  a  regular  visitor  to  Punta 
del  Este  when  he  lived  in  Argentina"— a  sign 
that  she  had  been  studying  Onassis's  early 
history.  Back  in  Sao  Paulo,  she  reportedly 
bought  Alvaro  a  prize  cow  named  Esperar- 


ca  (Hope)  for  his  cattle  farm,  a  $320,000  gift 
that  was  compared  to  the  40-carat-diamond 
engagement  ring  Onassis  gave  Jackie  Ken- 
nedy, valued  at  up  to  $600,000. 

Athina  moved  into  a  rented  apartment  in 
Sao  Paulo  and  began  to  study  Portuguese, 
in  which  she  soon  became  fluent.  (The  heir- 
ess, who  also  speaks  French,  English,  and 
Swedish,  is  said  to  have  the  same  facility  for 
languages  that  her  grandfather  had.  Aristot- 
le Onassis  spoke  six.)  Then  she  began  look- 
ing for  a  house  to  buy.  "She  loves  Brazil  be- 
cause life  is  more  relaxed  there  and  she  wasn't 
harassed  by  reporters,  as  she  was  in  Europe," 
says  Kostas  Kotronakis.  "She  feels  she  can 
lead  a  more  normal  life  there." 

In  December  2004— close  to  Athina's 
20th  birthday— she  and  Alvaro  went  to  the 
consul  and  asked  him  to  be  the  best  man  at 
their  wedding.  At  first,  Kotronakis  says,  they 
considered  marrying  on  Skorpios,  where  her 
grandfather  wed  Jacqueline  Kennedy  37  years 
ago.  (A  skeleton  staff  of  10  live  on  the  island, 
keeping  it  always  ready  in  case  Athina  should 
decide  to  visit— something  that  has  happened 
only  four  times  during  the  last  17  years,  the 
most  recent  in  1998.)  But,  perhaps  aware  of 
the  media  circus  that  that  earlier  event  had 
caused,  they  decided  that  security  was  not 
good  enough  in  Greece  and  that  they  would 
marry  in  a  Catholic  ceremony  in  Sao  Paulo. 
At  the  suggestion  of  Kotronakis,  they  are 
considering  having  a  Greek  Orthodox  priest 
as  well  as  a  Catholic  prelate.  Alvaro  and 
Thierry  Roussel  were  both  bora  into  Roman 
Catholic  families.  Gaby  and  her  three  chil- 
dren are  Protestant. 

From  the  beginning,  Athina's  relationship 
with  Alvaro  troubled  Roussel,  partly,  some 
say,  because  he  was  no  longer  the  main  influ- 
ence in  her  life,  and  partly,  according  to  one 
friend,  because  he  grew  increasingly  con- 
vinced that  his  daughter's  main  attraction 
for  the  Brazilian  was  not  her  youthful  beauty 
or  her  riding  skills  but  her  fortune.  Roussel 
apparently  conducted  investigations  of  Al- 
varo and  his  family,  and  information  passed 
on  to  me  by  one  of  Roussel's  friends  indicat- 
ed that  a  company  in  which  Alvaro 's  father 
has  a  non-controlling  stake  was  involved  in  a 
long  court  case  for  not  making  full  pension 
tax  payments  for  its  workers.  A  spokesman 
for  the  company,  Pamcary,  which  is  a  large 
insurer  of  cargoes  transported  into  and  out 
of  Brazil,  says  it  has  reached  a  settlement 
with  the  Brazilian  government,  and  "install- 
ments are  being  regulany  paid." 

As  a  result  of  his  suspicions,  Roussel,  ac- 
cording to  friends  of  his  and  Athina's,  kept 
Athina  on  a  tight  financial  leash  even  though 
she  had  moved  out  of  his  home,  and  that 
caused  a  major  breach  between  them.  Early 
last  year,  when  Athina's  monthly  allowance 
ran  out,  according  to  a  friend,  she  called 
Roussel's  assistant  and  asked  for  more  mon- 
ey only  to  be  told  that  the  funds  she  had  re- 


quested were  not  available.  When  she 
that  her  father  had  tied  her  purse 
a  flash  of  the  famous  Onassis  temr. 
quently  displayed  by  her  mother 
grandfather,  burst  out. 

Athina  demanded  an  accounting 
assets,  and  the  information  she 
from  her  father  did  not  satisfy  her.  ao 
to  sources  close  to  the  principals  in  th 
Spurred  on  by  Alvaro,  she  sought  leg 
resentation  in  London,  hiring  the  intei 
al  firm  of  Baker  &  McKenzie.  A  team 
vers  headed  by  senior  partner  Nick  P 
moved  immediately  in  Chancery  C 
nullify  the  power  of  attorney  that  Athir 
unwittingly  given  her  father  and  to 
freeze  her  assets. 

Roussel  resisted  disclosing  where  the 
were,  and  hired  his  own  team  of  lawyers 
the  firm  of  Allen  &  Overy.  (Neither  lav- 
would  confirm  or  deny  anything  aboi 
case.)  When  Alvaro  went  to  Athens  la.' 
gust  to  represent  Brazil  in  the  Summer  ( 
pics,  he  complained  to  teammates,  accc 
to  a  witness,  that  at  that  point  more  than 
million  of  Athina's  fortune  was  still  unacc 
ed  for  and  that  most  of  her  real-estate  hoi 
had  been  mortgaged  so  that  she  woul 
able  to  sell  them.  Athina,  meanwhile,  km 
what  a  scene  would  ensue  if  she  showi 
in  Athens  to  watch  her  lover  compete,- 
strategically  out  of  sight  in  Belgium. 

Isidoros  Kouvelos,  husband  of  An 
mayor  Dora  Bakoyiannis  and  a  leading  f. 
in  the  Greek  Equestrian  Federation.  1 
out  with  Alvaro  at  the  summer  games 
told  me  that  the  Brazilian's  dark  good  I 
had  women  vying  for  his  attention.  "W 
ever  I  was  with  him,  every  girl  that  pa 
by  turned  to  look  at  him,"  he  said.  "He 
joyed  the  attention  but  kept  them  at  a 
tance.  One  went  right  up  to  him  and  ai 
him  to  autograph  her  breast,  and  he  di 
know  how  to  respond.  He  looked  aroum 
see  if  there  were  any  photographers  nea 
then  smiled  sheepishly,  signed  his  nam« 
requested,  and  quickly  walked  away." 

By  the  end  of  the  summer,  Athina's  fir. 
cial  assets  had  apparently  been  establish 
because  on  September  10,  according  to  a  c 
fidant  of  Athina  and  Alvaro's,  the  two  wan 
sides  met  and  sketched  the  outline  of  a  set 
ment.  This  was  supposed  to  be  refined  a 
drafted  over  the  next  month,  and  both  si< 
were  scheduled  to  meet  in  October  and  s 
it,  but  Roussel  failed  to  appear.  After  furtl 
negotiations,  however,  he  signed  an  agreenv 
by  the  end  of  2004  that  released  all  cont 
of  Athina's  assets  to  her  in  return  for  a  set! 
ment  that  included  both  cash  and  real  esta 
(The  actual  amount  is  still  a  secret,  but 
mors  in  Athens  put  it  at  about  S100  millioi 

The  struggle  with  her  father  took  its  t 
on  Athina.  She  continued  to  talk  to  Rous! 
on  the  telephone,  but  their  conversations  < 
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*||ame  acrimonious,  one  friend  says, 
torn  between  her  lifelong  loyalty  to 
d  her  new  dependence  on  her  lover, 
id  taken  her  father's  place  in  her  mind 
)rotector. 

ten  Athina  called  me  last  November, 

;|  the  seemed  highly  agitated.  "Did  you 

my  father  personally?  Are  you  saying 

cized  Doda  to  you?  What  did  he  say 

1  ?"  she  asked  almost  in  one  breath. 

■  in  I  told  her  that  I  had  not  talked  to 

her  directly  and  had  not  therefore 

ally  heard  his  opinion  of  Alvaro,  she 

1  relieved,  said  that  she  had  to  take  an- 

all.  and  promised  to  phone  me  back. 

ver  did. 

ina's  relationship  with  her  father 
i  her  anguish  during  certain  periods  of 
.  she  told  a  friend,  though  the  outside 
(was  unaware  of  it.  Not  only  did  Rous- 
n  Athina  about  omnipresent  dangers- 
ally  Greeks— he  also  demanded  com- 
knd  unquestioning  obedience.  She  has 
iends  that  she  was  so  frightened  of  an- 
her  only  surviving  parent  that  his  fre- 
I  outbursts  devastated  her. 
:ording  to  a  friend  in  whom  she  confid- 
5ao  Paulo,  Roussel  would  explode  with- 
irning.  "Once,  when  she  was  about  12 
he  screamed  at  her  so  that  she  ran  away 
lent  to  hide  in  an  abandoned  building, 
I  she  almost  froze  before  they  found 
the  friend  told  me.  "Even  later,  when 
is  17,  she  became  so  frightened  when  he 
ded  at  her  that  she  wet  herself."  That 
le  year  she  left  home  for  good. 
e  hard  edge  Roussel  shows  at  times  has 
one  unnoticed  even  by  his  most  ardent 
raters.  "Ironically,  his  good  manners  to- 
pnceal  what  he  has  always  fought  against 
ere— an  authoritarian  streak,"  notes  Alexis 
Iheakis  in  a  book  he  published  in  Greece 
02,  Athina— In  the  Eye  of  the  Storm. 
:spite  her  difficulties  with  her  father, 
ver,  Athina  loves  him  and  continues  to 
his  approval.  At  the  height  of  their  dif- 
les  last  year,  she  wanted  to  give  him  half 
attune  just  to  end  the  dispute,  but  Al- 
and her  lawyers  talked  her  out  of  it,  ac- 
ng  to  a  source  close  to  the  negotiations, 
thina  has  no  real  understanding  of  what 
atune  means,"  says  a  Greek  relative.  "She 
>  all  she  needs  to  live  comfortably  for  the 
f  her  life  is  about  $5  million,  and  she  has 
eat  interest  in  the  rest.  But  she's  learning 
laving  a  big  fortune  is  a  big  responsibility." 

ce  her  mother,  Athina  decided  not  to 
iursue  a  university  education,  choosing 
id  to  go  to  riding  school  in  Belgium  at 
ge  of  17.  Her  father,  who  also  never  went 
l  college  after  finishing  the  prestigious 
:  des  Roches,  in  France,  is  quoted  by  Ste- 
ipadimitriou  as  not  having  placed  a  high 
on  an  education  for  Athina.  "He  once 


told  me,  'She  doesn't  have  to  have  an  educa- 
tion. I  don't  want  a  daughter  with  Coke-bottle 
glasses.  She  has  me  and  her  brother,  Erik,  to 
look  after  her  affairs,' "  said  Papadimitriou. 
Alexis  Mantheakis  says,  "I  am  sure  Roussel 
in  his  heart  would  love  Athina  to  go  to  uni- 
versity now  or  later He's  very  proud  of  his 

son  [Erik,  now  19,]  for  passing  his  first-level 
baccalaureate  last  summer  and  is  delighted 
that  Erik  is  going  to  go  to  a  good  university." 

People  who  know  Athina  say  that  she 
comes  by  her  strength  of  character  through  her 
stepmother,  Gaby,  who  for  15  years  reared  her 
along  with  her  own  three  children  in  the  un- 
pretentious, five-bedroom  Villa  Bois  L'Essert, 
in  Lussy-sur-Morges,  a  village  outside  Lau- 
sanne. In  1990,  two  years  after  Christina  died 
and  Roussel  took  the  three-year-old  girl  to  live 
with  them,  Gaby  and  Thierry  were  married, 
and  Athina,  Erik,  and  Sandrine  were  atten- 
dants at  the  wedding.  Later  the  couple  had 
a  second  daughter,  Johanna,  who  is  now  13. 
Gaby's  three  children  seem  to  be  as  affection- 
ate toward  Athina  as  they  are  with  one  an- 
other. (The  settlement  Athina  made  with  her 
father  reportedly  includes  generous  amounts 
for  her  step-siblings  and  her  stepmother.) 

Throughout  her  childhood,  Athina  was 
on  a  firm  schedule  and  a  small  allowance, 
enrolled  at  local  public  schools,  and  indulged 
only  by  being  allowed  to  pursue  her  passion 
for  horses  (which  is  shared  by  Sandrine). 
Gaby,  who  comes  from  a  middle-class  Swed- 
ish family,  got  Athina  interested  in  animals 
and  the  environment.  Even  at  the  height  of 
Athina's  legal  battle  with  her  father,  she  spoke 
regularly  with  Gaby  on  the  phone. 

It's  generally  believed  that  Athina  had  a 
much  more  stable  life  with  Gaby  than  she 
would  have  had  with  her  mother.  Christina 
spoiled  the  child  hopelessly,  giving  her  dolls 
dressed  in  Dior  couture,  a  private  zoo,  and, 
when  she  could  sing  "Baa  Baa  Black  Sheep," 
a  flock  of  sheep  and  a  shepherd  to  tend 
them.  She  would  shower  her  with  gifts  and 
then  disappear  on  another  jet-set  trip,  in 
search  of  a  man  who  would  love  her  for  her- 
self and  not  her  money. 

If  Gaby's  firm,  loving  influence  has  given 
Athina  a  solid  foundation,  her  real  mother's  life 
has  served  as  a  cautionary  tale.  In  the  last  year 
Athina  has  taken  dramatic  steps  to  assert  her- 
self, to  assume  control  of  her  fortune,  and  to  re- 
establish her  links  to  her  heritage.  She  has  even 
asked  the  Greek  consul  in  Recife  to  find  some- 
one to  teach  her  Greek.  This  rapprochement 
with  her  background,  however,  could  be  seen 
as  an  attempt  to  placate  the  directors  of  the 
Onassis  foundation  so  that  she  can  make  a 
grab  for  the  presidency  of  that  half  of  the 
Onassis  fortune.  Friends  of  hers  in  Athens  have 
been  quietly  trying  to  find  out  what  exactly  it 
would  take  for  her  to  seek  the  presidency  when 
she  becomes  eligible  to  do  so  at  21,  in  2006. 

The  requirements  are  stiff.  The  will  of  Onas- 
sis says  only  that  the  president  must  be  elected 


by  a  majority  of  the  board,  and  the  current 
members  say  that  Athina  is  far  from  qualified 
for  the  job.  While  the  bylaws  pushed  through 
by  her  mother  stipulate  in  Article  6(b)  that  the 
charity's  president  shall  be  a  descendant  of 
Onassis's,  as  long  as  one  is  available,  and  shall 
assume  the  post  "without  the  requirement 
of  election  ...  for  life,"  they  also  state  that  the 
president  must  be  "eligible"  by  having  reached 
"the  age  of  21  years"  and  by  having  the  "ca- 
pacity to  serve  and  being  willing  to  serve" 
its  interests.  "We  spent  millions  trying  to  get 
Roussel  to  educate  and  train  her  to  be  able 
to  take  over,  but  she  has  not  even  finished 
high  school,  and  she  has  no  business  experi- 
ence whatsoever,"  says  Papadimitriou.  "How 
can  she  serve  the  interests  of  the  foundation?" 

The  educational  background  of  Athina's  fu- 
ture husband  is  not  much  stronger  than 
her  own.  Alvaro's  father,  Ricardo,  has  a  share 
in  several  companies  under  the  banner  of  Pam- 
cary.  His  mother,  Elizabeth,  is  a  psychologist. 
But  Alvaro,  like  Athina,  never  finished  high 
school,  and  he  never  showed  much  interest 
in  his  father's  enterprises.  Since  he  was  10, 
he  has  pursued  his  passion  for  riding.  When 
he  began  to  compete  professionally,  he  was 
financed  by  a  S20,000-a-month  allowance 
from  his  family  and  by  rich  sponsors,  in- 
cluding the  automaker  Audi. 

Clearly  Alvaro  is  behind  Athina's  efforts  to 
become  more  Greek.  He  urges  her  to  strength- 
en her  national  identity  and  her  ties  to  the 
Onassis  legacy  on  every  front.  He  arranged  for 
her  to  join  the  Greek  riding  club,  and  he  en- 
courages her  to  visit  Greece  and  learn  the  lan- 
guage. The  inevitable  question  that  friends 
and  relatives  are  asking  about  Alvaro's  influ- 
ence on  Athina  is  this:  is  he  altruistically  help- 
ing her  gain  the  strength  to  stand  on  her  own 
feet  and  assert  her  rights,  or  is  he  a  fortune 
hunter  motivated  by  greed,  like  so  many  of 
the  men  who  victimized  Christina?  "She  lis- 
tens to  him,  values  his  opinion  above  all  oth- 
ers, but  she  also  asks  others  what  they  think, 
and  in  the  end  she  makes  her  own  decisions," 
a  confidant  of  both  says.  Alvaro  has  been 
careful  not  to  seem  to  be  influencing  Athina. 
Whenever  she  met  with  her  lawyers  during 
her  legal  battle  with  her  father,  Alvaro  made 
a  point  of  not  attending  the  meetings,  a 
source  close  to  the  negotiations  says. 

How  Athina  will  deal  with  her  new  wealth 
and  responsibilities  remains  to  be  seen.  "She 
is  at  a  crossroads  right  now,"  says  Alexis 
Mantheakis.  "Will  she  follow  her  mother's 
path  and  have  a  turbulent  private  life,  focus 
on  the  values  her  stepmother  taught  her  and 
pursue  her  interest  in  animals  and  the  envi- 
ronment, or  fulfill  her  destiny  as  an  Onassis 
and  revive  her  grandfather's  legacy?" 

Only  Athina  can  answer  those  questions, 
and  her  decisions  over  the  next  few  years  will 
determine  whether  she  becomes  another  vic- 
tim of  the  Onassis  curse  or  a  survivor.  □ 
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PROUST   QUESTIONNAIR 


JACK  WELCH 

One  of  the  most  successful,  and 

sometimes  controversial,  C.E.O.'s  in 

corporate  history,  Jack  Welch 

transformed  G.E.  into  a  global  giant 

during  his  two-decade  tenure. 

More  than  three  years  after  retiring, 

and  with  his  latest  book,  Winning 

(which  he  co-wrote  with  his  wife,  Suzy), 

out  this  month,  Welch  pauses  to 

reflect  on  phoniness,  golf,  and  opera 

What  is  your  idea  of  perfect  happiness? 

Suzy  and  a  beach. 

What  is  your  greatest  fear? 

Losing  someone  I  love. 

What  is  the  trait  you  most  deplore  in  others? 

Phoniness. 


Which  living  person  do  you  most  admire? 

President  Bush  (41).  for  his  character,  patriotism, 
and  decency. 

What  is  your  greatest  extravagance? 

Expensive  wine. 

What  is  your  favorite  journey? 

From  the  house  to  the  beach  on  Nantucket 
in  my  old  red  Jeep. 

What  do  you  consider  the  most  overrated  virtue? 

"Waspy"  forma'lity. 

Which  living  person  do  you  most  despise? 

Petty,  officious  bureaucrats  everywhere. 

Which  words  or  phrases  do  you  most  overuse? 

"Don't  be  a  victim." 

What  or  who  is  the  greatest  love  of  your  life? 

My  wife,  Suzy. 

When  and  where  were  you  happiest? 

The  last  three  years  have  been  the  happiest  of  my  life. 

Which  talent  would  you  most  like  to  have? 
I  wish  I  had  been  a  great  golfer. 

What  is  your  current  state  of  mind? 

Super-blessed. 

If  you  could  change  one  thing  about  your  family,  what  would  it  be? 

I  wish  my  mother  had  lived  to  see  the  rest  of  my  story. 

What  do  you  consider  your  greatest 

achievement? 

That  G.E.'s  success  touched  so  many  lives. 

What  is  your  most  treasured  possession? 
I've  got  lots  of  things— but  friends  and 
family  are  all  that  really  count. 

What  do  you  regard  as  the  lowest 
depth  of  misery? 

Living  your  life  as  a  fake. 

What  is  your  favorite  occupation? 
C.E.O but  that's  over. 

What  is  your  most  marked  characteristic? 

Candor. 

What  is  the  quality  you  most  like  in  a  man? 

Authenticity. 

What  is  the  quality  you  most  like  in  a  woman? 

Smart,  sexy,  and  fun.  all  mixed  together. 

What  do  you  most  value  in  your  friends? 

The  willingness  to  wallow  with  me  through 
thick  and  thin. 

Who  are  your  heroes  in  real  life? 

My  mother  and  my  friend  Si  Cathcart, 
who  died  three  years  ago. 

What  is  it  that  you  most  dislike? 

Opera. 

How  would  you  like  to  die? 
Quickly  . . .  but  no  time  soon. 

What  is  your  motto? 
"Win." 
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As  I  See  It,  #6  in  a  photographic 
series  by  Sacha  Waldman. 

After  a  hellish  day,  cool  down 
with  the  sok     overflowing  bath. 
You'll  want  an  eternity. 

1-800-4-KOHLER,  ext.  WG5 
kohler  com/sok 
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advertisement 


"As  we  age,  the  needs  of  our  skin  change  dramatically. 

I  recommend  Absolue  products  because  they  are  specifically 

designed  to  replenish  and  rejuvenate  mature  skin. " 

-Dr.  Tina  Alster,  Consulting  Dermatologist  for  Lancome 


PUT  TIME  IN  SLOW  MOTION 

With  its  advanced  technology  of  intense 
replenishment,  the  Absolue  Collection  is  designed 
specifically  to  address  the  effects  of  these  3 
factors  of  dermatological  aging.  Its  multi-level 
system  works  to  revitalize  skin  and  restore 
natural  clarity. 


>  PURE  INDULGENCE,  VISIBLE  RESULTS 

With  the  patent-pending  technology  of  Absolue, 
caring  for  your  skin  is  a  luxurious  pleasure. 
Delivered  in  these  sumptuously  smooth  formulas 
are  the  keys  to  extraordinary  rejuvenation.  Within 
just  4  weeks  of  use,  the  following  percentages  of 
women  reported  improvement  in:* 


THE  BIO  BREAKTHROUGH 

The  power  of  the  Absolue  Collection  rests  in 
a  patent-pending  Bio-Network  of  3  natural 
ingredients,  known  for  their  restorative  benefits: 

Wild  yam  boosts  the  production  of  epidermal 
lipids,  weakened  by  hormonal  fluctuation, 
returning  skin  to  a  balanced  state  of  hydration. 

Soy,  rich  in  peptides  and  proteins,  helps  to  restore 
clarity  and  firm  skin. 

Sea  Algae  helps  to  restore  skin's  resiliency  and 
youthful  appearance. 
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Improved  More 

Skin  Texture      Comfortable  Skin 


*Based  on  Absolue  Cream  SPF15  formula  testing 

>  THE  COMPLETE  ABSOLUE  ADVANTAGE 

Indulge  yourself  head-to-toe  with  the  complete 
Absolue  Collection  in  formulas  for  the  Face,  Eyes, 
Body  and  Hands,  plus  replenishing  Makeup. 
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The  all-new  Audi  A3.  Greater  direction 


L— 


His  emblem  are  registered  trad,  narta  of  AUDI  AG.  "SD*  is  a  registered  trademark  of  the  SD  Card  Association  ©2005  Audi  of  Ame 


Never  Follow  audiusa.com/A3 


Audi 
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ATTENTION: 

If  you  have  any  information  «««<»"« 

the  location  of  a  2006  Aj*A3  wrth 

VIN  WAUZZZ8P65AW5963,  please  contact 

Audi  of  America:  audiusa.com/AJ 

ofcail  1-866-OK-RECOVER. 


Know  where  you  are  before  you  get  there.  With  Audi  Navigation  plus, 
the  A3  opens  a  new  gateway  to  luxury.  An  intuitive  control  panel,  with 
a  secondary  Driver  Information  Display  screen,  allows  you  to  keep 
your  eyes  on  the  road,  while  dual  MP3  SD®  slots  let  you  customize  a 
soundtrack  for  the  road  ahead.  It's  greater  to  lead  than  follow. 
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the  art  of  time 


baryshnikov,  dancer,  creative  force. 
n    automatic.  21 -jewel  movement,  exhibition  case  back. 
;s  steel,  black  dial,  swiss  made,  water  resistant, 
o  is  proud  of  its  longtime  association  with  the  arts. 
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}ned  to  move  aircraft  with  less  impact  on  the  sky.  Ecomagination  gave  this  idea  wing: 
am  more,  visit  ge.com/ecomagination. 
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ON  VANITYFAIR.COM  THIS  MO 

•STAR  WARS,  THEN  AND  NOW 
•JAMES  WOLCOTT'S  BLOG 
•THE  ULTIMATE  LIST  OF  GANNONGATE  L 


FEATURES 


JOLIE  GET  CUTE  .  .  . 


....  154 


154   SEX  AND  THE  SINGLE  MOM  Angelina  Jolie's  pc 
of  seduction  have  gotten  some  press  lately,  and  she  h;i  | 
admitted  to  having  a  couple  of  lovers  on  tap.  But  the  i 
important  man  in  her  life,  she  says,  is  her  three-year-oJ 
son.  With  the  upcoming  release  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S?nitl^ 
romantic  comedy  in  which  Jolie  plays  opposite  Brad  I 
(nudge,  nudge,  wink,  wink),  Nancy  Jo  Sales  gets  a 
surprisingly  complex  portrait  of  the  29-year-old  star. 
Photographs  by  Annie  Leibovitz. 

162  WRONG  MAN,  WRONG  PLACE  An  obscure  rep<| 
called  Jeff  Gannon  seized  his  moment  in  the  spotlight  [ 
at  a  White  House  press  conference  by  asking  Presidenl 
Bush  a  stunningly  softball  question.  Soon  liberal  bloggj 
had  unmasked  him  as  a  former  gay  escort  whose  real 
name  was  James  Guckert,  and  were  crying  conspiracy] 
David  Margolick  and  Richard  Gooding  dissect 
Gannongate.  Photographs  by  Nigel  Parry. 

166   LEE  FRIEDLANDERS  DRIVING  VISION  In  aim, 

half  a  century  as  a  dispassionate,  ironic  witness, 
photographer  Lee  Friedlander  has  dissected  every  asp< 
of  America,  re-assembling  the  landscape  in  startling  ru 
ways.  As  MoMA  opens  a  massive  retrospective  of  his 
work,  Vicki  Goldberg  chronicles  the  journey. 

170  STEVE  WYNN'S  BIGGEST  GAMBLE  With  his  wik 
successful  Mirage,  Bellagio,  and  Treasure  Island  casinc 
Steve  Wynn  became  the  closest  thing  to  a  sure  bet  on  tl 
Strip.  As  the  developer  opens  his  217-acre,  $2.7  billion 
Wynn  Las  Vegas,  Nina  Munk  learns  about  the  compul: 
betting  of  his  father,  the  loss  of  his  sight,  and  the  epic  vis 
behind  his  latest  gamble.  Photographs  by  Todd  Eberle. 

176  ALPHA  BROADWAY  Lights,  curtain, action! 

Norman  Jean  Roy  and  Michael  Hogan  spotlight  the 
Hollywood  stars  who  are  gunning  for  Tonys  this  season 
on  the  Great  White  Way. 

178   ROAD  TRIP!  Adrenaline  junkies,  start  your  engines. 
With  the  seventh  annual  Gumball  3000  about  to  depart 
London,  V.F.  has  the  scoop  from  the  2004  event, 
a  six-day.  two-continent  cannonball  run  of  192  supercai 
and  jalopies.  Hitching  rides  from  a  motley  crew  of 
playboys,  eccentrics,  and  speed  freaks,  George  Gurley 
discovered  the  thrill  of  demolishing  the  speed  limit  and 
the  horror  of  watching  a  crash  unfold  at  140  m.p.h. 
Photographs  by  Julian  Broad. 
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Moisture  restored.  Lines  defeated. 
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New 

Skin  Supplies  For  Men 

Maximum  Hydrator. 

A  de-aging  powerhouse 
that  hydrates,  goes  on 
to  trigger  skins  ability 
to  build  and  retain 
moisture.  Helps  activate 
a  fine-line  repair,  firm  up 
skin.  All  without  a  greasy 
after- feel.  Brings  skin 
back  to  a  more  healthy- 
-  looking,  energized 
state.  A  place  where 
even  very  dry  skin  feels 
comforted,  satisfied. 
At  ease. 
Allergy  Tested. 
100%  Fragrance  Free. 
cliniqueformen.com 
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There  Are  Times  To  Celebrate 

SOME  ARE  SO  OBVIOUS.  OTHERS  ARE  PERSONAL.  MAYBE  YOU'VE  HAD 

A  DREAM  COME  TRUE.  MAYBE  YOU'RE  JUST  PLAIN  LUCKY. 

OR,  YOU'VE  EARNED  THIS  FEELING.  THESE  ARE  TIMES  TO  REMEMBER. 

A  TIFFANY  CELEBRATION  RING  CAPTURES  THOSE  FEELINGS. 

WITH  PERFECTION.  FOR  ALL  TIME. 

A  TIFFANY  CELEBRATION™  RING 


Tiffany  &  Co. 
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HUNT 


PAUL 

NEWMi 


PARTI  Saturday, May 28 at 9pm 

Subscribe  Online  at  HBO.COm   AOL  Keyword:  HBO  ©2005  Home  Box  Office,  he.  All  rights  reserved  HBO*  and  HBO  On  Demand*  are  service  marte  of  Home  Box  Office.  Inc. 
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PART  2  Sunday,  May  29  at  9pm 

l  WATCH  IT  WHENEVER  YOU  WANT  ON  HBO  ON  DEMAND 
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>y  the  view. 

speed  Infiniti  G35.  With  298  horsepower,  a  sport-tuned  suspension  and  18-inch 
vheels:  Make  the  road  your  canvas.  The  drive,  your  work  of  art.  Visit  lnf.niti.com 
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186  THE  FULL  TONY  Annie  Leibovitz  and  Sam  Kashnq 
spotlight  Tony  Curtis,  who's  celebrating  his  80th  as  on 
he  would  dare— in  his  birthday  suit. 

188  SINATRA  AND  THE  MOB  Frank  Sinatra  always 
denied  his  ties  to  the  Mafia,  and  neither  government 
investigators  nor  the  press  could  make  the  rumors 
stick— until  now.  In  an  excerpt  from  their  new  book, 
Anthony  Summers  and  Robbyn  Swan  finally  uncover 
the  full  extent  of  the  immortal  crooner's  connections 
with  Lucky  Luciano  and  other  infamous  Mob  figures. 
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71   30  DAYS  IN  THE  LIFE  OF  THE  CULTURE 

Good  ol'  boys— The  Dukes  of  Hazzard  are  back. 
Elissa  Schappell  reviews  Michael  Cunningham's 
Specimen  Days.  Lisa  Robinson  charts  the  summer 
music  festivals.  Ingrid  Sischy  on  Bryan  Adams's  snapshcj 
for  charity;  Wayne  Lawson  on  Jock  Soto's  last  dance. 
John  Brodie  skates  Venice  with  the  Lords  ofDogtown. 
Bruce  Handy  recalls  My  Summer  of  Love;  Henry  Alforc] 
on  juicy  beach  reads:  The  Twins  ofTriBeCa  and 
The  Washingtonienne;  Martha's  Vineyard  celebrates  the  | 
30th  anniversary  of  Jaws.  Edward  Helmore  goes 
backstage  at  Jon  Robin  Baitz's  The  Paris  Letter; 
Leslie  Bennetts  on  the  sexy  trailer  for  Gore  Vidal's 
Caligula;  World  Beat.  My  Stuff:  Zac  Posen;  Hot  Looks. 


COLUMNS 


D,  FRANK  SINATRA,  AND  MARILYN  MONROE  ...  18 


92   CAUTION:  WOMEN  SEETHING  Harvard  president 
Lawrence  H.  Summers  sparked  an  explosion  by 
suggesting  "intrinsic  aptitude"  might  explain  the  shortaj 
of  top-ranked  women  in  science  and  engineering. 
Then  the  L.A.  Times's  Michael  Kinsley  was  savaged  for 
the  lack  of  female  bylines  on  his  op-ed  page.  James 
Wolcott  predicts  the  battle  of  the  sexes  has  just  begun. 

100   LONDON  CALLING  (AND  DISHING)  Finally  free 
of  legal  nightmares,  Dominick  Dunne  takes  his  diary 
to  London,  where  he  hears  the  royal  scuttlebutt,  shares 
high  society's  obsession  with  the  shocking  murder 
of  financier  Edouard  Stern,  and  reflects  on  the  deaths 
of  Terri  Schiavo  and  Johnnie  Cochran.  Photograph 
by  Jillian  Edelstein. 
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106   NO  JOKES,  PLEASE,  WE'RE  LIBERAL  If  Fox 

News  were  truly  fair  and  balanced,  would  it  be  as  funJ 
watch?  While  the  right  enjoys  a  laugh,  Michael  Wolff  ] 
argues,  media  liberals  have  become  the  new  conser 
a  stodgy,  humorless  Ivy  League  elite.  Illustration  by 
Ross  MacDonald. 

114  FAUST  IN  THEIR  CLASS  John  Huba  and  Wayne 
Lawson  spotlight  the  male  stars  of  the  Metropolitan 
Opera's  Faust,  who  look  as  great  as  they  sound. 

116  HE  BELIEVED  IN  MIRACLES  John  Paul  lis  death] 
met  with  countless  tributes  and  commemorations,  but| 
one  aspect  of  his  legacy  got  very  little  play.  Focusing  o\ 
his  extreme  faith  in  the  supernatural,  John  Cornwell 
reveals  the  damage  the  late  Pope's  conservatism  infiicti 
on  the  church  he  loved. 


126  THE  JOURNALIST  AND  THE  MURDERER  Days 

Michael  Finkel  was  fired  from  The  New  York  Times  for  j 
creating  a  composite  character,  he  found  himself  with  i 
scoop  he  could  never  have  invented.  In  an  excerpt  from 
upcoming  book,  Finkel  describes  his  bizarre  relationsh 
with  a  killer,  who  impersonated  him,  then  gave  him  bac 
his  life.  Photograph  by  Christopher  Anderson. 
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145   READY  FREDDIE  Intelligence  Report:  Secret  Societie 
George  Wayne  meets  adman  turned  chat-show  host 
Donny  Deutsch.  Ed  Coaster's  Catch-22. 
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THE  ALL-NEW  AVALON.  Re-imagined.  There's  a  lot  to  be  said  for  happy  beginnings. 
That's  why  the  Avalon  Limited  has  been  completely  re-designed  to  include  everything  from  a 
Smart  Key  System  that  unlocks  your  doors  to  the  comfort  of  reclining  rear  seats.  And  everything  in 
between  Suddenly,  there's  a  whole  lot  more  to  smile  about.  The  2005  Avalon.  toyota.com 
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At  least 

this  was  easier  to  endure 
than  his  last  hobby. 
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Eventually 

it  became  clear 

he  was  only  pretending 
to  read. 
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ADVERTISING    AND     PROMOTION     •    EVENTS    AND    OPPORTUNITIEl 
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Estee  Lauder  makeup  artists  created 
superstar-inspired  looks  for  guests,  who 
entered  the  "Red  Envelope"  Sweepstakes 
to  win  a  shopping  spree. 
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Exclusive  Vanity  Fair  images  lined  the  windows  of  Saks  Fifth 
Avenue.  (Dresses  on  mannequins  by  Donna  Karan.) 


Guests  enjoyed  complimentary  portrait 
drawings  at  Roberto  Coin. 


Prada  Fragrance's  "Signature  Style"  event 
featured  complimentary  bottle  engraving. 


Guests  viewed  clips  from  award-nominated  films  and 
received  a  DVD  with  their  Hugo  Boss  purchase. 


VANITY  FAIR  AND  SAKS  FIFTH  AVENUE 

CELEBRATE  OSCAR  WEEK  WITH 

SAKS  FLASH 

From  February  24  to  26,  2005,  Saks  Fifth  Avenue  in  Beverly  Hills 

was  the  site  of  the  ultimate  marriage  of  glitter  and  glamour  in 

celebration  of  the  77th  Annual  Academy  Awards.  Vanity  Fair  and 

Saks  Fifth  Avenue  hosted  "Sab  Flash:  Fashion  Meets  Photography 

on  the  Red  Carpet,"  a  series  of  stunning  happenings  featuring 

award -worthy  shopping  experiences  and  opportunities  to  get 

"red  carpet  ready."  Over  three  exciting  days,  guests  enjoyed  such 

exclusive  events  as  Hollywood -inspired  trunk  shows,  a  live  DJ 
playing  designer-favorite  tunes,  informal  modeling  of  captivating 

looks,  signature  cocktails,  an  exhibition  of  memorable 

Vanity  Fair  photographs,  and  opportunities  to  win  prizes  including 

a  film-festival  trip  and  runway-ready  outfits  and  jewelry. 
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Ellen  Tracy's  "Romance  on  the  Red  Carpet" 
event  included  a  Vanity  Fair  photo  retrospective 
and  readings  by  a  "romance"  astrologer. 


Leslie  Greene  handed  out  "bling  bling"  rings,  which  offered  guests 
the  chance  to  win  a  dazzling  piece  of  fine  jewelry. 


Vanity  Fair  v.    jld  like  to  thank  the  event  sponsors:  Burberry,  Cartier, 
Donna  Karan,  Ellen  Tracy,  Estee  Lauder,  Etro,  Hugo  Boss, 
Jimmy  Choo,  John  Vcvatos,  Judith  Leiber,  Lacoste,  Leslie  Greene, 
Moschino,  Prada  Fraga  ice,  Roberto  Coin,  and  Teri  Jon. 


At  Lacoste,  celebratory  cocktail 
and  guests  received  compliment 
monogramming. 


Models  showcased  the  new  Burberry 
Prorsum  looks. 
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fiddle  of  the  roa< 


:.  Inspired  by  our  aircraft  heritage,  our  engineers  look 
past  conventional  thinking  and  ignore  the  status  quo.  The  result?  Innovations  like  the 
Saab  9-5s  turbocharged  engine  that  delivers  explosive  torque,  yet  high  fuel  efficiency. 
The  Saab  9-3's  cockpit-inspired  Night  Panel  system  that  dims  the  lights  inside  the  car  to 
help  reduce  eye  strain.  And  in  the  Saab  9-7X,  an  ignition  key  positioned  between  the 
seats  to  help  reduce  the  risk  of  knee  injuries  in  a  collision.  In  a  world  where  the  middle 
of  the  road  can  be  quite  crowded,  rest  assured  it  won't  be  with  Saabs. To  learn  more, 
call  1  800  SAAB  USA  or  visit  us  at  saabusa.com. 
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book  a  color 
service  today- 
take  home  FREE 
travel-sizes 

of  Color  Conserve™  Shampoo 
and  Conditioner,*  part  of  our 
three-step  protection  system. 
Natural  solutions  to  color  fadage: 
filters  that  shield  color  from  the 
sun;  and  gentle  cleansing,  so 
your  vibrance  doesn't  fade  away- 
Find  us  at  800.791.1148. 

Aveda  New  York/Los 
Angeles/Atlanta 

*at  participating  Aveda  Concept  Salons,  while 
supplies  last 
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AVEDA 
colorlconserve. 
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You  can  only  be  certain  you 
are  purchasing  authentic  Aveda 
products  if  you  buy  them  from 
authorized  hair  salons  and 
spas,  or  their  websites,  Aveda 
stores  and  aveda.com.  Products 
sold  in  unauthorized  outlets 
such  as  drug  stores,  discount 
retailers  and  beauty  suppliers 
may  be  counterfeit,  adulterated 
or  out-of-date. 
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color  that  nurtures, 
only  at  an  aveda  salon. 


Experience  the  natural  condition  of  color— with  incredible  shine  and  essentially  damage-free  results.  Full  Spectrum™ 
Protective  Permanent  Creme  Hair  Color  is  a  natural  phenomenon:  97%  naturally  derivedT  infused  with  protective 
plant  oils  like  sunflower,  castor  and  jojoba.  Let  the  artistry  and  technical  expertise  of  our  colorists  go  to  your  head  — 
with  color  that's  customized  just  for  you.  Book  a  color  service  today— receive  a  FREE  travel-size  Color  Conserve™ 
Shampoo  and  Conditioner?*  Find  an  Aveda  hair  color  salon  at  800.791.1148. 


•from  plants  and  non-petroleum  based  minerals  "at  participating  Aveda  Concept  Salons,  while  supplies  last 


EDITORS    LETTER 


The  Forgotten  War 


Excuse  me,  but  what  ever  hap- 
pened to  the  war  in  Iraq?  You 
remember  it,  surely.  You  must- 
it's  still  going  on.  It  is  the  war 
that  has  taken  the  lives  of  more 
than  1,550  U.S.  troops  and  an  estimat- 
ed 20,000  Iraqi  civilians,  and  caused  life- 
altering  injuries  to  more  than  6,000  oth- 
er American  soldiers  and  countless  more 
Iraqis.  It  is  the  "self-financing"  war  that 
has  cost  the  U.S.  upwards  of  $  165  bil- 
lion and  contributed  to  a  23  percent  in- 
crease in  the  price  of  gas  since  we  in- 
vaded Baghdad.  It  is  the  war  that  divid- 
ed our  nation,  earned  the  mistrust  and  animosity  of  many  of  our  al- 
lies and  neighbors,  and  established  Iraq  as  ground  zero  for  further 
terrorist  recruitment.  It  is  the  war  that  was  not  mentioned  once  in 
President  Bush's  21-minute  2005  inaugural  address.  And  it  is  the 
war  now  buried  back  around  page  A 12  of  The  New  York  Times 
and  relegated  to  the  "Iraq  Watch"  ghetto  on  the  NBC  Nightly  News, 
sometimes  trailing  the  health  update. 

The  war  is  not  gone,  but,  in  this  land  of  serial  obsessives,  it  is  for- 
gotten. Iraq  has  been  canceled;  its  15  minutes  are  up;  it's  so  last  year. 
Six  months  ago  we  re-elected  a  president  who  ran  on  the  issues  of 
national  security,  the  global  war  on  terrorism,  and  that  all-purpose 
right-wing  truncheon  moral  values.  So  what  does  the  president  fo- 
cus on  as  soon  as  he's  sworn  in?  So- 
cial Security— about  as  unpressing  an 
issue  as  you  can  choose  at  a  time  of 
war,  looming  environmental  crisis, 
and  ongoing  terrorist  threat.  The  rest 
of  Washington  turned  out  to  be  no 
better,  dropping  just  about  every- 
thing in  order  to  confront  that  other 
urgent  national  emergency:  steroid 
use  in  professional  baseball.  And 
what  did  Americans  do— they  went 
along  with  it. 

For  the  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
million  brave  American  souls  whom 
we  have  sent  over  there  to  do  our 
blood  work,  the  war  is  anything  but 
over.  It  may  have  disappeared  from 
the  corridors  of  power  and  the  front 
pages  of  the  nation's  newspapers,  but 
in  Iraq,  in  brutal  heat  and  living  con- 
ditions, the  conflict  grinds  on.  hour 
after  horrific  hour.  During  the  month 
of  March,  when  the  nation's  politi- 
cians and  news  media  gorged  them- 
selves on  the  death  throes  of  poor 
Terri  Schiavo,  32  more  U.S.  troops 
were  killed  in  Iraq,  and  362  were 


wounded.  The  truth  is,  we  just  dc 
the  stomach  or  the  attention  s] 
the  way  we  used  to.  Which  m<.  I 
should  probably  get  out  of  the  bif 


R 


epublicans  have  proved  the 
so  adept  at  campaigning 
seems  as  though  they  are 
chess  while  the  Democrats  fiddle 
checkers.  And,  as  Michael  Wol 
out  in  his  superb  column  this 
("No  Jokes,  Please,  We're  Liberal. 
106),  the  Republicans  are  having 
fun,  too.  It's  almost  not  fair.  In 
time  may  have  come  to  consider  handicapping  federal  electio| 
way  it's  done  in  golf.  Karl  Rove,  the  Tiger  Woods  of  America 
itics,  a  scratch  warrior  with  admirers  on  both  sides  of  the 
blue-state  divide,  has  not  only  created  in  the  eyes  of  America! 
ers  a  hardened  image  of  Democrats  as  amoral  wusses  but  ij 
sending  out  envoys  to  tamper  with  his  opponents'  selection  prl 
for  the  next  presidential  election.  Deploying  that  old  warhorse I 
Gingrich  to  preach  the  virtues  of  a  Hillary  Clinton  candidacjl 
tout  her  winnability.  was  a  devilish  tactic.  And  the  Democrats. ' 
ing  by  their  response,  appear  to  be  dumb  enough  to  have  fallen  i 
You've  got  to  give  Republicans  credit:  they  stay  focused  on  the] 
litical  wars.  It's  the  real  wars  they  forget  about.  -GRAYDON  C/l 


Tres  Jolie 


ON  THE  COVER 

Angelina  Jolie  wears  a  dress 
by  Behnaz  Sarafpour.  Hair 
products  by  KMS.  Makeup  product 
by  Laura  Mercier.  Hair  by  Colin 
Jamison.  Makeup  by  Linda  De 
Vetta.  Manicure  by  Elsa  Deslande 
Set  design  by  Jean-Hugues  de 
Chatillon.  Styled  by  Lori  Goldstein 
Photographed  exclusively  for  VF.  b\ 
Annie  Leibovirz  at  the  Ritz,  in  Paris, 
on  February  27,  2005. 
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ORIGINATOR     OF      CULTURED     PEARLS. 

£W  YORK        BEVERLY  HILLS        SOUTH   COAST   PLAZA        LAS  VEGAS 
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CELLENCE  meets  PASSION 
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available  at  these 


earrings  from  the 

KWIAT  STAR  COLLECTION- 


DAVIDSON    &    LICHT   WALNUT   CREEK   CA   (925)    935    0940,    SANTA   CLARA   CA   (408) 
DEJAUN  SHERMAN  OAKS  CA  (818)  783  3960,  THOUSAND  OAKS  CA  (805)  495  1425  | 

&  HIGHLAND  CA  (323)  962  8008,  CANOGA  PARK  CA  (818)  888  8304,  WESTLAKE  VILL         | 
373  1002.  FRASCAJEWELERS  PALM  DESERT  CA  (760)  568  5848.  TRADITION  AL  JE1 
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MODIAMONO  CHRONO  STEEL 

MATION  AND  CATALOGUES 
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LACOSTE 

Available  at  Lacoste  Boutiques  •  For  additional  information  call  1-800-4-LACOSTE. 


ALSO     AVAILABLE     AT: 

SAKS  FIFTH  AVENUE 
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BRITISH   LUXURY  GOODS  SINCE  1781 
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Season  Premiere  June  21 


Tuesdays  10pm  £4  FY 
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VANITY  FAIR  "REEL  TALK'' 

On  March  21,  2005,  Brooks  Brothers 

and  The  Film  Foundation  joined 

Vanity  Fair  to  host  Vanity  Fair 

"Reel  Talk"  at  the  Directors  Guild  of 

America  in  Los  Angeles.  More  than 

500  guests  attended  the  eve 

which  featured  a  special  sneak 

preview  of  Sydney  Pollack's  latest 

film,  The  Interpreter,  starring  Nicole 

Kidman  and  Sean  Penn.  Following 

the  screening,  the  journalist  Chris 

Connelly  moderated  a  lively 

dialogue  with  Sydney  Pollack.  The 

evening  concluded  with  an  exclusive 

cocktaii  reception,  where  VIPs  had 

the  opportunity  to  mingle  with 

Pollack  and  Connelly. 
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Shooting  Angelina  Jolie 
for  this  month's  cover 
was  a  family  affair  for 
contributing  photographer 
ANNIE  LEIBOVITZ. 
Having  worked  with  Jolie 
on  a  previous^shoot, 
Leibovitz  was  delighted 
this  time  by  the  addition 
of  Maddox,  Jolie's  three- 
year-old  son,  who  not 
only  enhanced  the  end 
result  but  also  lightened 
the  atmosphere,  especially 

since  he  and  Leibovitz's  three-year-old  daughter  became  fast  friends.  Leibov1 

Jolie.  friendly  themselves,  hope  to  re-unite  down  the  road  when  Jolie  visits  I 

refugee  camps  across  the  globe  for  her  work  as  a  goodwill  ambassador  for  the 

Nations  High  Commissioner  for  Re 


Executive  literary  editor 
WAYNE  LAWSON,  who 
been  with  Vanity  Fair  siij 
relaunch,  in  1983,  edits 
of  VFs  best-known  writ 
including  Dominick  Di 
Maureen  Orth,  Marie  Bil 
Bob  Colacello,  Edward  l| 
and  John  Richardson. 
This  month  he  again  edjj 
the  work  of  four  other  i  J 
writers:  John  Corawell,  oj 
Pope  John  Paul  II;  Anthl 
Summers  and  Robbyn  Sv\| 
on  Sinatra  and  the  Mob: 
and  Vicki  Goldberg,  on 
Lee  Friedlander.  He  also 
wrote  a  farewell  salute  to 
retiring  New  York  City  B, 
soloist  Jock  Soto  and  a  Spx 
for  the  Metropolitan  Ope 
new  production  of  Faust. 


JOHN  CORN  WELL,  author  of  the  John  Paul  II  biography  The  Pontiff  in  Wintei 

of  this  month's  piece  on  his  legacy,  first  met  the  late  Pope  when  Cornwell  was  in 

to  the  Vatican  to  investigate 

the  death  of  John  Paul  I. 

"After  spending  six  months 

coming  and  going  inside 

the  Vatican.  I  became 

hooked  on  the  institution." 

says  Cornwell,  a  practicing 

Catholic  who  considers 

himself  a  "loving  critic"  of 

the  Church.  He  ha?  covered 

Catholic  affairs  and  the    ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
papacy  for  Vanity  Fair,  and    ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

writes  regularly  for  the 
London  Sunday  Times.  He 

an  affiliated  research  mr* 

scholar  at  Cambridge 

University,  where  in  1990 

he  was  elected  a  fellow 

of  Jesus  College. 

CONTINUED    ON    PAGE    52 
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CLIPPER  WATCH 


1-800-441-4488 
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A  SPECIAL  EVENT 

On  Saturday,  May  21,  2005,  visit  the 

Bon  Macy's  locations  in  Seattle, 

Lynnwood,  and  Bellevue,  Washington, 

and  let  a  Clinique  consultant  create 

the  perfect  lash  style  for  you — curly, 

glossy,  or  high  impact.  With  any 
Clinique  purchase  of  $25  or  more, 
take  home  free  beauty  treats  plus 

a  special  gift  from  Vanity  Fair* 

For  details,  visit  VanityFair.com  and 

click  on  "Vanity  Fair  Access." 

•Quantities  ore  limited.  One  gift  to  a  customer, 
please.  While  supplies  lost 


THE  LANGUAGE  OF  GOLD 

May  is  Gold  Month  at  jewelry  stores 

nationwide  and  online  at 

Jewelry.com.  Log  on  to  win  gold 

jewelry  prizes  daily,  discover  golden 

treats  for  yourself,  or  shop  for 

meaningful  gifts  for  graduation, 

bridal  season,  spring  romance, 

or  summer  travel.  This  K' 
there's  one  language  everyc 
understands.  Speak  gold. 
Visit  www.jewelry.com/gold  or 
www.speakgold.com. 
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In  researching  her  in-depth  psychi 
profile  of  Steve  Wynn.  which  begiij 
page  170.  contributing  editor  NINA 
was  given  extraordinary  access  to 
subject.  Munk  sat  in  on  Wynn's  md 
attended  a  Barry  Manilow  concertj 
Wynn  and  his  wife,  tagged  along 
he  hit  the  slopes  in  Sun  Valley,  sta;  j 
one  of  his  homes,  and  shared  low-J 
meals  with  him.  It's  the  sort  of  accl 
a  reporter  dreams  of  getting.  "WheJ 
I  spend  enough  time  with  a  subjecij 
get  to  see  things  he  may  not  want 
see,"  she  explains.  Munk's  most  reel 
book,  Fools  Rush  In:  Steve  Case,  Je\ 
Levin,  and  the  Unmaking  of  AOL  l\ 
Warner,  is  now  available  in  paperba 
from  HarperBusiness. 


Like  Angelina  Jolie— the 

subject  of  her  cover  story  this 

month— contributing  editor 

NANCY  JO  SALES  understands 

the  pleasures  and  plights  of 

being  a  single  mother,  having 

raised  a  daughter  alone  for  four 

years  before  marrying  in  2004. 

"I  don't  care  if  you're  Angelina 

Jolie  or  Angie  Jones,  being 

a  single  mom  is  not  easy,"  she 

says.  "There  is  nothing  that 

will  ground  you  and  bring  you 

face-to-face  with  yourself  more 

than  a  child."  Sales  appreciated 

the  frankness  with  which  Jolie 

spoke  about  being  a  single 

woman  and  new  mother. 

"She's  a  complicated  person, 

only  further  complicated  because  she  is  an  artist.  But  with  that  comes  i 
sensitivity.  It  seems  hard  for  her  to  separate  life  from  work,  but  it  doesn't  mean 
she's  doing  isn't  real.  She  is  committed  to  her  son  and  passionate  about  her  wt 


Being  given  the  assignment  to 
document  Gumball  Rally  300 
a  madcap  car  rally  across 
France.  Spain,  and  Morocco- 
might  have  unnerved  a  lot  of 
photographers,  but  not 
JULIAN  BROAD,  who  has 
a  penchant  for  risky  business. 
"I  race  dirt  bikes  in  enduro  anc 
supermotard,"  he  says,  "so  the 
speed  aspect  I  considered  a 
pleasure."  While  shooting  from 
the  interior  of  a  car  is  not  ideal- 
"There  are  only  so  many  picture 
of  speedometers  reading  150 
m.p.h.  that  one  can  take"— Broad  and  writer  George  Gurley  crafted  a  way  to  overcon 
the  hindrance.  "By  the  end  of  the  trip,  I  was  hanging  out  of  the  car  at  140  m.p.h 
George  holding  onto  my  belt,  so  that  I  could  shoot  the  cars  we  were  passing. 
It  was  all  good  fun."  continued  on  page  I 
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Intimate  travel.  Unique  experiences. 
Five  continents. 

For  a  preferred  Travel  Agent 

call  866-359-8808. 

For  a  brochure  call  866-272-9437 

or  visit  us  at  www.rssc.com. 
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WHO'S  AFRAID  OF 

VIRGINIA  WOOLF? 

ON  BROADWAY 

On  March  20,  2005,  the  first 

Broadway  production  of 

Edward  Albee's  Who's  Afraid  of 

Virginia  Woolf?  in  almost  30  years 

opened  at  the  Longacre  Theatre 

in  New  York  City.  Directed  by 

Anthony  Page,  the  play  stars 

Kathleen  Turner  and  Bill  Irwin  as 

Martha  and  George,  one  of  the 

most  famous  couples  ever  written 

for  the  stage.  The  caustic,  hilarious, 

and  moving  drama  tells  the  story 

of  Martha  and  George's 

battleground  marriage  during  a 

booze -drenched  party  for  a  young 

couple  (David  Harbour  and 

Mireille  Enos).  Who's  Afraid  of 

Virginia  Woolf?  debuted  in  1962 

and  won  Edward  Albee  his  first 

Tony  Award.  For  tickets,  call 

Telecharge.com  at  212-239-6200 
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Writing  the  titles  and 

introductions  for  every 

article  in  Vanity  Fair  each 

month  has  become,  for 

contributing  editor 

ELISE  O'SHAUGHNESSY. 

a  little  like  composing  haiku. 

"It's  a  challenge  to  sell  a 

piece  in  so  few  words," 

she  confesses,  "but 

I  have  the  greatest  job  in 

the  world  because  I'm 

getting  paid  to  be  a  V.F. 

reader  myself."  Lately, 

O'Shaughnessy— who  was 

executive  editor  of  this 

magazine  from  1992  to 

1997— has  been  doubling  as 

editor  in  chief  of  the  fledgling  Tango  magazine,  which  premiered  in  Februar 

dedicated  to  relationships.  "There  is  a  magazine  for  nearly  everything  but  lovd 

O'Shaughnessy.  "We  want  to  reflect  the  central  role  of  relationships  in  women-' 


Before  joining  the  playboys,  adrerl 
junkies,  and  celebrities  to  bravel 
last  year's  Gumball  Rally  3000,1 
GEORGE  GURLEY  had  never  drl 
faster  than  90  m.p.h.  He  was  fol 
to  learn  about  life  in  the  fast  larj 
rather  quickly.  "After  six  hours 
or  so,  I  got  used  to  being  in  a  cj 
going  150  m.p.h.,"  Gurley  says, 
that,  80  m.p.h.  felt  slow.  Back  h| 
in  Manhattan,  I  recall  being  in 
a  taxi  going  30  m.p.h.,  and  reallj 
missing  Gumball."  Sitting  shotgi| 
during  one  of  the  world's  most 
extreme  races  has  Gurley  consid] 
another  round.  "One  of  the 
organization's  slogans  is  'GumbaJ 
3000  Gives  You  Balls.'  I  think  I 
need  to  get  them  back  before  I  d\ 
it  again." 


ANTHONY  SUMMERS,  who  has 

written  biographies  of  Marilyn 

Monroe,  J.  Edgar  Hoover. 

and  Presidents  John  F.  Kennedy  and 

Richard  Nixon,  collaborated  with  his 

wife.  ROBBYN  SWAN,  on  Sinatra: 

The  Life,  excerpted  on  page  178.  The 

couple  live  in  Ireland.  Summers  first 

met  Swan  when  he  hired  her  for  "two 

weeks'  research"— three  books,  three 

children,  and  15  vears  ago.  Clearly, 

the  collaboration  has  worked.  "I  used 

to  think  love  and  labor  didn't  mix. 

I  was  so  wrong!."  Summers  says. 

"He's  relentless,  and  it's  a  good  thing 

I  love  the  thrill  of  the  chase  as  much 

as  he  does,"  adds  Swan.  Their 

biography  of  the  notoriously  private 

Sinatra,  out  this  month  from  Knopf, 

has  been  four  years  in  the  making. 
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THE  MOST  AWARDED  NEW  CAR  EVER. 


THE  NEW  CHRYSLER  300C  >  2005  North  American 

►  AufoWeelc  Reader's  Choice  Award  >  Money  Magazine  Car  of  the  Year  ►  For  a  complete 
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INSPIRATION  COMES  STANDARD 


MOBILE  Magazine  Automobile  of  the  Year  ►  2005  Car  and  Driver  lOBest  "Full-Size  Sedan" 
Is, visit  CHRYSLER.COM/300,  or  call  1.800.CHRYSLER  ►  Chrysler  300  starting  at  $24,1 00t 


'300C  as  shown,  535,145.  MSRPs  exclude  tax  'Based  on  automotive  awards  won  within  the  initial  year  of  model  introduction. 

For  more  information  about  Chrysler  Financial,  ask  your  local  dealer 


Love  is  all  yow  need 


Astheonly  Ultra  All-Inclusive  Resorts, atSandals, 
love  is  all  you  need  because  everything  else  Is 
included.  Enjoy  every  land  and  water  sport  from 
scuba  to  golf,*gourmet  dining  at  up  to  11  restaurants 
per  resort,  the  option  of  the  Red  Lane™  Spa*  and  an 
unmatched  selection  of  beachfront  rooms  and  suites. 

Call  your  Travel  Agent  or  Unique  Vacations 

atl-800-SANDALS 
www.sandals.com 
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AN  EXCLUSIVE  PREMIERE 

The  style  of  Armani  and  the  power  of 

scent.  Introducing  Armani  Black  Code, 

the  new  fragrance  for  men."  Enter  the 

Armani  Black  Code  Sweepstakei  at 

VanityFair.com  to  win  tickets  to  the 

New  York  premiere  of  Heights  and 

the  exclusive  VIP  after- part-/  on 

June  6,  2005. 

'Available  at  fine  department  stores. 
NO  PURCHASE  NECESSARY  Open  to  legal 
residents  of  greater  New  York  City  who  are  oges  21 
ond  older.  All  entries  must  be  received  by  5/21/05.  Void 
outside  the  50  United  States,  the  Distnct  of  Columbia, 
and  where  prohibited.  For  full  sweepstakes  oiles,  log 
on  to  VanrtYFair.com  ond  click  on  "Vtinrty  Fair  Access." 
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For  contributing  edito^ 
DAVID  MARGOLICK, 

the  most  fascinating 
of  the  Jeff  Gannon  sa 
that  it  could  not  have 
before  the  rise  of  the  IJ 
and  blogs.  But  as  a  vetj 
'"old  media"  reporter  (  f 
at  The  New  York  Timesl 
almost  a  decade  at  Vam\ 
Margolick  recognized   I 
increasingly  foul  politic! 
climate  was  just  as  inteij 
to  the  story  as  changing 
technology.  "The  kind  i! 
frustration  and  anger  pt 
on  both  sides  feel  aboutl 
political  process  and  the 
media  is  something  new] 
says.  "Anger  at  the  mainl 
media's  treatment  of  the! 
president  drove  Jeff  Gar 
while  left-wing  bloggers- 
convinced  that  journalists  are  giving  the  Bush  administration  a  free  pass— were  driv< 
to  unmask  him."  In  September,  Knopf  will  publish  Margolick's  book  Beyond  Gh\ 
Joe  Louis  vs.  Max  Schmeling,  and  a  World  on  the  Brink. 


Having  worked  for  30  years  in  New 
York  as  a  newspaper  editor  and  now  an 
investigative  journalist,  RICHARD  GOODING 
knows  a  bit  about  reporting.  But  he 
found  it  difficult  to  uncover  the  enigmatic 
past  of  controversial  reporter  Jeff  Gannon, 
the  former  male  escort  who  somehow 
became  a  house  favorite  at  Bush- 
administration  press  conferences -and  a 
favorite  subject  for  online  conspiracy 
theorists.  "It  may  just  be  that  he  stumbled 
into  notoriety  and  there's  no  conspiracy 
behind  it,"  Gooding  admits,  "but  I  know 
from  experience  that  the  Bush  team  is 
expert  at  covering  its  tracks." 


As  MICHAEL  FINKEL  discovered  in  2002, 
redemption  can  be  a  bittersweet  experience. 
The  same  week  that  he  was  fired  from  The  A 
York  Times,  Finkel  learned  that  a  man  name 
Christian  Longo,  who  was  wanted  for 
murdering  his  wife  and  three  children,  had 
been  captured  in  Mexico,  where  he'd  been 
posing  as  Times  reporter  Michael  Finkel.  Th 
real  Finkel  sent  Longo  a  letter,  and  the  two 
embarked  on  a  bizarre  and  wholly  unpredicta 
correspondence.  True  Story;  excerpted  on  pa, 
126  and  due  out  later  this  month  from 
HarperCollins,  is  the  chronicle  of  how  their 
lives  became  entwined.  "On  one  hand,  here 
was  this  charismatic,  intelligent  man  who 
seemed  willing  to  explore  the  roots  of  his 
crime."  says  Finkel.  "On  the  other,  here  was 
a  guy  who'd  likely  murdered  his  own  family.  Tl 
project  was  like  a  life  raft,  but  three  years  late 
I'm  still  haunted  by  the  experience." 
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Star  Time 


SHOOTING  BROADWAY'S  BRIGHTEST 


Not  every  photo  shoot  with  actors  descends 
into  a  Desperate  Housewives-style  war  over 
who  gets  the  best  bathing  suit.  The  group  of 
29  screen  actors  now  on  Broadway  gave 
one  stellar  performance  at  Pier  59  Studios 
for  photographer  Norman  Jean  Roy  and  the  dozens  of 
V.F.  staffers  and  crew  members  in  attendance.  Shoptalk 
went  well  beyond  the  usual  agent-ditching  stuff:  Liev 
Schreiber  (starring  in  Glengarry  Glen  Ross)  and  Bill 
Irwin  deconstructed  playwright  David  Mamet's 
language,  while  Billy  Crystal  and  John  C.  Reilly  (the 
new  Stanley  Kowalski)  talked  A  Streetcar  Named 
Desire.  Mostly,  the  actors  passed  the  long  hours  by 
being  funny.  Hank  Azaria  trotted  out  his  favorite 
impressions,  including  •'Spartacus."  the  gay  butler 
from  The  Birdcage.  Delta  Burke,  no  fan  of  high 
heels,  scooted  this  way  and  that— sideways— 
in  three-inch  stilettos.  And  Crystal,  at  five  and 
a  half  feet,  a  relative  peanut  in  the  company  of 
John  Lithgow.  Alan  Alda,  Jeff  Goldblum,  and 
Schreiber  (median  height:  six  feet 

three),  climbed  up  on  the  couch  to 
give  out  hugs.  — EVGENIA  PERETZ 
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THE  ULTIMATE  LUXURY  MODEL 

Kimora  leaves  a  bad  impression;  extolling  Novak's  generosity;  go,  Bunny,  go; 
celebrating  Nan  Kempner;  the  unsung  Red  Sox  M.V.P.;  and  more 


was  incensed  by  Kimora  Lee  Sim- 
mons's  materialism,  her  selfish  atti- 
tude, and  her  ego  ["Unbearable  Fab- 
ulosity," by  Nancy  Jo  Sales,  April].  It 
makes  me  sick  to  think  that  she  has  the 
power,  in  the  form  of  money,  to  broadcast 
her  particular  brand  of  ignorance  to  the 
world.  I  am  a  professional  on  active  duty 
in  the  military,  currently  serving  in  the 
Middle  East.  What  I  make  in  a  year  she 
spends  in  an  afternoon.  It's  not  the  mon- 
ey, though.  It's  the  fact  that  her  behavior 
reinforces  the  stereotype  of  the  greedy. 


uneducated  American  that  people  in  this 
part  of  the  world  love  to  hate. 

MARGARET  COCHRAN 
Toobli,  Bahrain 

AFTER  READING  "Unbearable  Fabu- 
losity." I  was  once  again  reminded  that 
money  does  not  buy  class.  Kimora  Lee 
Simmons  is  a  fabulously  successful  woman 
who  has  the  potential  to  be  a  role  model 
and  to  encourage  other  women  to  follow 
their  creative  dreams.  However,  she  seems 
to  have  m  ssed  the  point  that  it  is  not 


the  clothes  or  the  possessions  that  give 
woman  her  class.  It's  grace,  politenes 
good  manners,  and  humility. 

PAMELA  MAN! 
Kitchener.  Ontari 
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I  ADMIRE  Ms.  Simmons's  "I  am  woman 
hear  me  roar"  approach  to  life.  And  if  shi 
is  an  excellent  mother,  as  her  husband  con 
tends,  well,  there's  no  greater  achievement 
But  her  obsession  with  money  and  the  ma 
terial  world  is  anything  but  admirable. 
Wealth  and  possessions  are  the  com- 
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panions  of  choice  in  today's  America. 
They  don't  reject  you,  they  won't  abandon 
you,  they  can't  hurt  your  feelings.  They  are 
safe.  But  a  mindful  consideration  of  their 
value  leads  to  the  undeniable  conclusion 
that  wealth  and  possessions  are  a  poor 
substitute  for  what  really  matters  in  life. 

It  is  only  through  connections  with  liv- 
ing beings  and  a  sense  of  contribution  to 
the  world  that  one  truly  nourishes  the  soul. 
Ms.  Simmons's  husband  seems  to  be  hip 
to  this  truth.  Perhaps,  with  time,  Kimora 
will  find  the  same  enlightenment. 

KIRA  LABINGER 
New  York,  New  York 

IN  A  WORLD  where  celebrities  often  claim 
that  their  personal  lives  are  without  flaws 
or  drama,  Kimora  Lee  Simmons's  honesty 
was  refreshing.  However,  if  Kimora  and 
Russell  do  not  want  their  children  to  grow 
up  to  be,  as  she  put  it,  assholes,  then  they 
need  to  stop  acting  like  assholes  them- 
selves. Opulence  and  class  are  not  mutu- 
ally exclusive! 

KAREN  SAUNDERS 
Brooklyn,  New  York 

KIMORA  LEE  SIMMONS:  so  rich,  so  fa- 
mous, such  atrocious  English! 

EARL  M.  HANKS 
Kirkwood.  Missouri 

I  THINK  it  is  morally  reprehensible  that 
Kimora  Lee  Simmons  compared  herself 
to  Coretta  Scott  King.  Despite  being  half 
African-American,  Kimora  has  never  cham- 
pioned the  rights  of  anyone  other  than 
herself.  Not  only  does  she  display  her  im- 
maturity and  insecurities  throughout  the 
interview,  she  hardly  makes  a  case  for  her- 
self as  a  worthwhile  icon  by  repeatedly 
threatening  to  "beat  a  bitch's  ass." 

TRISTAN  RODERICK 
Kitty  Hawk,  North  Carolina 

I  AM  a  26-year-old  woman  who  has  strug- 
gled with  anorexia  for  10  years.  After  three 
hospitalizations  and  some  intense  therapy, 
I  have  been  in  recovery  for  eight  years  now. 
As  a  recovering  anorexic,  I  was  offended 
and  outraged  after  reading  the  article  on 
Kimora  Lee  Simmons. 

She  states,  "I  am  anorexic My  doc- 
tor says  it's  having  an  unhealthy  relation- 
ship with  food."  If  that's  the  definition  of 
anorexia,  then  almost  every  American 
would  be  anorexic.  This  eating  disorder  is 
a  serious,  life-threatening,  psychologically 
complex  disease  that  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand and  treat.  Yet  Ms.  Simmons  speaks 
about  it  as  if  she  has  caught  the  common 
cold  and  will  get  over  it  with  some  advice 
from  a  nutritionist.  Trust  me,  it's  not  that 
simple— for  the  anorexic  or  his/her  family. 

From  this  article,  it  is  clear  that  Ms. 


Simmons  has  self-confidence  andl 
esteem,  traits  anorexics  typically  lat 
she  really  understood  the  depths  of ; 
ia,  I  don't  believe  she  would  admit  t\ 
ing  one.  Those  of  us  who  are  suffering  ] 
this  disorder  keep  it  very  secret,  since 
of  us  feel  ashamed  or  guilty  for  whi 
put  our  families  through. 

Lastly,  posing  poolside  in  a  swimsi| 
something  most  anorexics  would  not 
COLLEEN  McCAFFI 
Kentfield.  Ca 


THE  NOVAK  WAY 

NO  DOUBT  Vanity  Fair  set  out  to  ab 
Robert  Novak  with  its  April  story  "Wi 
About  Novak?"  [by  David  Margolin 
but  the  magazine  ended  up  abusing 
readers. 

Vanity  Fair  clings  to  the  fiction  t 
Joseph  Wilson  is  a  credible  figure,  fl 
you  taken  the  time  to  examine  the  Jul 
2004,  Report  on  the  U.S.  Intelligence  G 
munity's  Prewar  Intelligence  Assessments 
Iraq,  prepared  by  the  Select  Committee 
Intelligence  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  you  wo^ 
have  found  that  Wilson  engaged  in  fal 
hoods  at  every  turn. 

The  committee  found  that  Wilson  li 
when  he  claimed  time  and  again  that 
wife,  Valerie  Plame,  did  not  propose  h 
for  the  mission  to  Niger.  The  report  lea^ 
no  doubt  that  Plame  did  propose  to  t 
C.I.A.  that  her  husband  travel  to  Afri 
to  look  into  what  she  called  "this  era 
report"  about  Iraq's  interest  in  obtaini 
uranium  from  Niger.  This  was  the  key  d 
closure  in  Novak's  original  column,  wr 
ten  to  explain  why  a  Bush  critic  with  no  c 
pertise  in  weapons  of  mass  destruction  w 
chosen  for  this  mission. 

Wilson  wrote  an  op-ed  for  77?^  New  Yo, 
Times  claiming  his  trip  had  debunke 
claims  that  Iraq  had  sought  "yellowcake 
uranium  in  Niger.  The  intelligence  commi 
tee  found  that  Wilson  had  actually  turne 
up  evidence  supporting  the  claim.  And  th 
committee  caught  Wilson  misleading 
Washington  Post  reporter  about  this  cor 
troversy. 

Everything  Novak  wrote  about  the  cas' 
has  proved  to  be  true— no  surprise  to  u 
at  the  Chicago  Sun-Times,  his  home  news 
paper,  who  have  long  been  familiar  witl 
his  journalistic  excellence.  The  upshot  o 
his  reporting  was  to  reveal  that  a  political 
ly  motivated  C.I.A.  employee  used  the  in 
telligence  agency  to  try  to  influence  do 
mestic  political  debate,  something  that  a 
reasonable  person  could  see  as  a  troubling 
abuse  of  her  position. 

Yet  Vanity  Fair  seems  more  interested 
in  protecting  Joseph  Wilson  from  his  lies 
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than  in  protecting  the  right  of  its  readers 
to  the  truth.  And  the  truth  in  this  case 
serves  Novak  well. 

STEVE  HUNTLEY 

Editorial-page  editor.  Chicago  Sun-Times 

Chicago.  Illinois 

DM  HIS  DECONSTRUCTION  of  Robert  No- 
vak, David  Margolick  overlooked  one  en- 
during trait  of  Washington's  "Prince  of 
Darkness"— his  generosity.  Mr.  Novak  raises 
tons  of  money  every  year  for  charity,  has 
served  on  the  boards  of  nonprofit  organi- 
zations, and  does  much  more  for  others 
without  any  fanfare.  When  I  was  a  cub  re- 
porter for  him  in  the  mid-90s.  he  consis- 
tently went  out  of  his  way  to  introduce  me 
to  political  heavyweights  to  help  boost 
my  fledgling  career.  There  is  a  genuinely 
thoughtful  and  gentle  man  behind  the  car- 
icature of  a  conservative  caveman. 

BRETT  M.  DECKER 
Alexandria,  Virginia 

I  APPLAUD  David  Margolick  for  his  well- 
rounded  profile  of  columnist  Robert  No- 
vak. However,  his  effort  to  relay  anything 
admirable  about  the  man  fell  dramatically 
short.  While  commitment  and  strength  are 
indeed  admirable,  selfishness,  arrogance, 
and  downright  hatefulness  do  not  a  wor- 
th) man  make.  Novak  has  remained  un- 
scathed all  these  years  because  everybody 


hates  him  and  he  hates  everybody  right 
back.  That's  a  formula  for  longevity,  but 
it's  also  a  prescription  to  take  everything 
he  says  with  a  grain  of  salt. 

ELIZABETH  DAIGNEAU 
Arlington.  Virginia 


STANDING  UP  TO  HAJ.UBURTON 

I  JUST  FINISHED  reading  your  excellent 
report  on  Halliburton  ["Oh!  What  a  Lu- 
crative War,"  by  Michael  Shnayerson,  April], 
and  I  wonder,  Is  this  government  any  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  a  corrupt  banana  re- 
public? 

LEO  PALIS 
Miami.  Florida 

I  KNEW  Bunny  Greenhouse  when  we  were 
both  Department  of  Defense  contracting 
specialists  in  the  1980s.  The  Bunny  I  know- 
is  incredibly  dedicated  to  her  profession  and 
committed  to  the  integrity  of  the  defense- 
procurement  system.  I  admire  her  courage 
in  the  face  of  opposition  on  all  sides  from 
her  military  superiors,  who  ultimately  an- 
swer to  the  administration. 

MARY  BENNETT  MURRIE 
Eufaula,  Alabama 

WHILE  READING  the  article  about  Hal- 
liburton, I  could  only  shake  my  head  in 


THE  GREENHOUSE  EFFECT 

Whistle-blower  Bunnatine 
Greenhouse,  photographed  on 
February  2,  2005. 


disgust.  Bunny  Greenhouse  is  the 
casualty  among  the  ranks  of  gover 
workers  who  have  had  the  temerity  to 
out  corruption.  I  wish  her  success  ii 
fight  against  those  who  seek  to  silence 
Conscientious  government  workers. 
Ms.  Greenhouse,  are  the  public's  onh| 
fense  against  the  trend  of  backroom 
ing  in  Washington. 

WALTER  Fl 
Washington, 


THE  JOY  OF  BEING  NAN 

I  WAS  THRILLED  to  read  the  article  on 
Kempner  ["Nan  in  Full,"  by  Bob  ColacJ 
April],  the  real-life  inspiration  for  the 
Cattrall  role  in  the  movie  version  of 
Bonfire  of  the  Uinities.  This  story  about  j 
unique  take  on  life  and  her  incredible  se 
of  style  reflects  well  on  your  magazine.J 

C.  D.  MOM 
Washington.  ll 

I  CANNOT  DECIDE  whether  Nan  is:  the 
of  the  party,  a  fashion  icon,  hostess 
preme,  or  all  of  the  above! 

PAUL  CARABELl 
Washington, 

HOW  SAD  that  you  wasted  precious  pa 
writing  about  Nan  Kempner.  She  is  a  n 
socialite  who  will  best  be  remembered 
what?  Her  clothes?  Her  aversion  to  f; 
Why  would  anyone  want  to  applaud  a  1 
so  artificial?  Try  writing  about  worn 
whom  we  can  look  up  to. 

E.  MURP? 
Palm  Harbor.  Flon 


THANK  YOU  for  the  wonderful  piece  i 
Nan  Kempner,  the  classiest  style  icon  ali\ 
It  was  the  perfect  cure  for  the  nausea  I 
perienced  after  reading  the  article  on  K 
mora  Lee  Simmons  and  her  nouveau  ric 
tackiness. 

SALLY  WORSRA 
Nashville,  Tennesst 

THE  JUXTAPOSITION  of  Kimora  Lee  Sin 
mons  and  Nan  Kempner  was  brilliani 
Kimora  Lee  is  the  hip-hop  counterpart 
Nan:  they  are  compulsively  acquisitive,  nai 
cissistic.  rich  women  married  to  men  witl 
roving  eyes! 

JACQUELINE  ANCES 
New  York.  New  Yor 


THAT  CHAMPIONSHIP  SEASON 

THANK  GOD  someone  finally  acknowi 
edged  Dave  Roberts's  contribution  to  the 
Red  Sox'  triumph  ["One  Miracle  Season." 
by  Seth  Mnookin.  April].  In  the  weeks  and 
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Online  Short  Film  Festivals — the 

lucky  recipient  of  The  Budweiser 

2005  Filmmaker  Discovery  Award. 

For  more  information,  visit 

TriggerStreet.com. 
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LETTERS 


months  following  the  World  Series.  I  read 
the  sports  magazines  that  recounted  Bos- 
ton's unlikely  comeback  victory,  and  there 
was  never  much,  if  any.  mention  of  the 
man  who  stole  the  base  that  was  an  instru- 
mental part  of  the  Sox'  cascade  of  suc- 
cess. I  should  have  known  it  would  be  Van- 
ity Fair  that  would  come  through  for  Mr. 
Roberts  by  giving  him  two  paragraphs' 
worth  of  credit. 

KARLA  HAYNES 
New  York.  New  York 


TRANSLATING  AMERICA 

LIZ  RICHARDSON  reaches  a  level  of  sub- 
limity in  her  essay  "My  American  Home" 
[April].  As  a  writer  who  entered  Vanity 
Fair's  essay  contest,  I  can  attest  to  the  mon- 
umental challenge  I  felt  in  trying  to  capture 
the  sentiments  of  all  Americans  without 
prescribing  my  given  slant  or  holding  them 
hostage  to  my  own  experiences  or  station. 
Congratulations  to  Ms.  Richardson  for  giv- 
ing us  a  lively  but  elegantly  selfless  pres- 
entation of  the  American  spirit.  I  am  hon- 
ored to  have  been  in  her  company  on  this. 
PETER  BRUMM 
Livermore.  California 


CLOTHES  ENCOUNTER 

SIENNA  MILLER  LISTS  "anything  ... 
animal-related*'  as  one  of  her  favorite  causes 
["The  2005  International  Best-Dressed 
List.*'  April].  I  may  be  wrong,  but  it  ap- 
pears that  she  is  wearing  a  fur  vest  and 
leather  boots  and  is  carrying  a  leather  bag. 
Is  her  cause  the  furtherance  of  animals' 
being  used  for  clothing  and  accessories? 
GREG  BALDWIN 
West  Hollywood,  California 

IN  1991 ,  I  had  the  good  fortune  of  being 
an  audience  member  at  a  taping  of  The 
Oprah  Winfrey  Show.  During  a  commer- 
cial break.  I  told  Oprah  that  she  had  a 
very  noticeable  wrinkle  in  her  panty  hose 
around  her  ankle.  She  laughed  and  told 
me  that  they  were  "cheap  stockings'"  from 
Walgreens!  At  the  end  of  the  break— and 
all  in  good  fun— she  embarrassed  me  on  na- 
tional television  for  making  the  comment. 
Oprah  has  come  a  long  way  since  then,  and 
I  will  always  believe,  in  some  small  way,  I 
helped  her  make  the  2005  International 
Best-Dressed  List! 

ROBERT  DEMPSIE 
Vlsalia,  California 

I  SEE  that  your  International  Best-Dressed 
List  does  not  include  British  soccer  star 
David  Beckham.  V       not?  He  is  the  most 


fashionable  and  trendsetting  person 
planet!  Ask  any  of  the  Brits  on  your 
name  three  people  whose  fashion  influj 
or  inspires  them  and  I  guarantee  that 
them  will  mention  David  Beckham! 

SHANNON  ROl  | 
Boston.  Massach 

EDITOR'S  REPLY:  Ms.  Rourke,  you  x\ 
pleased  to  know  that  David  Beckham  was  i 
to  the  International  Best-Dressed  List  in  A 


OUR  SIMMERING  PLANET 

ALTHOUGH  I  AGREE  wholeheartedly 
Graydon  Carter's  editorial  ["We  GJ 
Whole  Lot  of  Trouble  . . .  ."  April].  c{ 
bating  global  warming  will  take  much 
than  Bush  signing  the.  Kyoto  Protocol, 
going  to  take  the  conscious  effort  of  evl 
single  American  consumer  to  use  m{ 
less  energy.  We  need  to  drive  as  little 
possible  and  drive  only  fuel-efficient  v^ 
cles.  That  will  never  happen. 

Here  in  Phoenix,  where  the  surroud 
ing  natural  desert  is  plowed  under  daily] 
make  way  for  new  strip  malls  and  whi 
gas-powered  leaf  blowers  drone  from  dai 
to  dusk,  the  average  family  car  is  a  Qu| 
Cab  four-wheel-drive  pickup  truck. 

The  prevailing  "wisdom"  here  is  trl 
global  warming  is  a  liberal-media  hoJ 
One  fellow  even  said  to  me  that  the  reasl 
so  many  Europeans  died  in  the  lethal  he! 
wave  of  2003  was  that  "Europeans  are  h\ 
stupid  to  install  air-conditioning." 

The  environment  is  doomed. 

PAULA  SHARZE 
Phoenix.  Arizod 


WHO  YOU  CALLING  A  HOOLIGAN? 

IN  "The  Sporting  Life"  [by  Kristina  Stewar 
April],  you  stated  with  excruciating  glibnes 
that  the  "Football  Association  Cup  Final 
the  European  soccer  hooligan's  highlight  o 
the  year."  Just  to  let  you  know,  in  the  133 
year  history  of  the  FA.  Cup  Final,  hoo 
liganism  has  never  marred  the  event. 

GAVTN  MORTIMEF 
Montpellier.  Franc( 

Letters  to  the  editor  should  be  sent  electroni- 
cally with  the  writer's  name,  address,  and  day- 
time phone  number  to  letters@vf.com.  Letters 
to  the  editor  will  also  be  accepted  via  fax  at 
212-286-4324.  All  requests  for  back  issues 
should  be  sent  to  subscriptions@vf.com.  All 
other  queries  should  be  sent  to  vfmail@vf.com. 
The  magazine  reserves  the  right  to  edit  sub- 
missions, which  may  be  published  or  otherwise 
used  in  any  medium.  All  submissions  become 
the  property  of  Vanity  Fair. 
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A  NEW  FRAGRANCE  FOR  MEN 


151   HBKHin 


CLS    \"OIUJSTIU)M     SAKS  FIFTH    V\  KM   K 


However  unwarranted,  improvements  were  made. 
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THE  NEW  RANGE  ROVER  SUPERCHARGED 


ROVE 


50  Days  in  the  Life  of  the  Culture 


June  2005 
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WhiAJlia  Dixie, 

Rev  up  the  General  Lee.  The  Dukes  of  Hazzard, 

starring  Seann  William  Scott,  Jessica  Simpson, 

and  Johnny  Knoxville,  opens  this  month.  The  cast 

was  photographed  on  location  in  Louisiana  -' 

on  December  8,  2004. 
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30  THINGS  TO  DO  IN 


6 


8 


10 
II 
12 
13 
14 
15 


HAIL  McQueen.  The  Essence  of  Cool,  a 
documentary  on  Hollywood  rebel  Steve 
McQueen,  airs  tonight  on  Turner  Classic  Movies. 


GET  there.  Don't  miss  sculptor  Martha  Posner's  exhibition 
"Memory  and  Desire"  at  the  Heidi  Cho  Gallery,  in  N.Y.C.  It  closes 
in  two  days. 

SURVEY  photographs  by  Jillian  Edelstein  at  her  solo  exhibition 
"Intimate  and  Unseen,"  which  displays  a  selection  of  her  portraits 
from  the  last  two  decades,  at  the  Tom  Blau  Gallery,  in  London. 

TAKE  to  the  streets  of  West  Hollywood.  The  Avenues  of  Art  & 
Design  hosts  the  eighth  annual  Art  &  Design  Walk,  displaying  the 
latest  trends  in  art,  fashion,  and  design. 


RELIVE  a  big  life.  For  its  50th  anniversary,  the 
Clark  Art  Institute,  in  the  Berkshires,  showcases 
Jacques-Louis  David's  paintings  of  Napoleon. 

TUNE  in.  The  A/  Franken  Show,  a  televised 
version  of  the  political  humorist's  Air  America 
Radio  program,  returns  to  the  Sundance  Channe 


CHANGE  colors.  It's  not  all  yellow  anymore.  Coldplay 
releases  its  long-awaited  third  album,  X&Y. 


RECOGNIZE  the  healing  power  of  the  arts  and  support  Free 
Arts  NYC's  Annual  Art  Auction  Benefit  this  evening  at  Phillips,  de 
Pury  &  Company. 


\ 


END  your  evening  at  Grant  Park.  The  annual 
four-day-long  Chicago  Blues  Festival  kicks  off 
tonight. 


SADDLE  up  on  your  sofa.  Into  the  West,  the  TNT 
mini-series  from  executive  producer  and  Hollywood 
gunslinger  Steven  Spielberg,  premieres  tonight. 


ROCK  out  to  Canada's  hottest  bands  at  the  North  by 
Northeast  Music  and  Film  Festival,  in  Toronto.  Who  says  that 
all  Canadians  are  restrained? 


DISPLAY  your  flower  power.  The  Haight 
Ashbury  Street  Fair  takes  place  today  at  San 
Francisco's  famous  intersection. 


^^^  SING  "Happy  Birthday"  twice.  Multi- 

Juk^       I       millionaire  twins  Mary-Kate  and 
Ashley  Olsen  turn  19  today. 


RE-UNITE  with  an  old  friend  this  summer.  David  Schwimmer 
makes  his  West  End  debut  in  Neil  La  Bute's  Some  Girl(s),  at  the 
Gielgud  Theatre,  in  London. 

IMAGINE  you're  in  the  British  countryside  as  you  check  out  the 
exhibition  of  landscape  paintings,  photographs,  and  sculptures 
opening  today  at  the  Tate  Britain,  in  London. 


16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 


30 


REMEMBER  Rudolf  Nureyev  tonight  as  ABT  performs 
Perrouchlca,  a  piece  about  Russian  hardship.  Nureyev  defected 
from  the  Soviet  Union  on  this  day  in  1961. 


m 


PARTY  like  an  animal.  The  Greater  Los  Angeles 
Zoo  Association  holds  its  35th  annual  Beastly 
Ball  fund-raiser  tomorrow. 


CHOW  down  and  rev  up.  Devour  chef  Jeffrey  Vigilla's  grill 
grub  while  gawking  at  Mercedes-Benz's  newest  cars  at  the  Ritz- 
Carlton's  BBQ  &  Benz  Bash,  in  Key  Biscayne,  Florida. 


GIVE  thanks  to  Dad. 
Today  is  Father's  Day. 


SUPPORT  the  arts.  Hundreds  of  New  York  City  schoolchildren 
from  the  National  Dance  Institute  perform  It's  All  Relative  at 
LaGuardia  High  School  for  the  Performing  Arts. 


PLAY  your  favorite  Beach  Boys  tunes  and  go  on 
a  Surfin'  Safari  with  those  lovely  California  Girls. 
It's  the  first  day  of  summer. 


EAT  well  on  a  budget.  It's  Restaurant  Week 
in  Manhattan. 


RECOGNIZE  an  American  revolutionary. 

The  Whitney's  retrospective  of  artist  Robert  Smithson,  featuring 

more  than  150  of  his  works,  opens  today  in  N.Y.C. 

BASK  in  the  glow  of  music  at  twilight  at  the  2005  opening  night  of 
the  Hollywood  Bowl,  with  Trisha  Yearwood,  the  Hollywood  Bowl 
Orchestra,  and  a  special  tribute  to  Frank  Sinatra. 


HOP  into  your  Batmobile  and 
buckle  up.  Barman  Begins  is  now  in 
movie  theaters. 


ERECT  a  skyscraper.  Or  just  celebrate  the  final  day  of  London's 
Architecture  Week  2005,  a  series  of  events,  including  one  to 
raise  money  for  the  homeless. 

SWING  from  one  of  Dale  Chihuly's  monumental 
chandeliers  into  a  retrospective  of  the  glass-meister's 
work,  at  the  Colorado  Springs  Fine  Arts  Center. 

PIECE  it  together.  Melanie  Pullen's  controversial 

photographs,  which  depict  crime  scenes  re-staged  in 

haute  couture,  are  on  display  at  the  Ace  Gallery,  in  Los  Angeles. 

PACK  a  cooler  for  your  next  beach  trip.  Brazil's  favorite 
beer,  Brahma,  has  come  to  the  States.  Cheers! 


MAKE  an  offer  they  can't  refuse.  Christie's  auctions  off 
250  lots  of  Marlon  Brando's  personal  belongings  today, 
including  his  copy  of  the  script  of  The  Godfather. 
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Twin  Brothers  Tulsi  and  Basant, 

Famous  Circus,  Calcutta,  India,  1989, 

by  Mary  Ellen  Marie.  Below  right, 

a  tape  from  Mix  Tape:  The  Art  of 

Cassette  Culture,  edited 

by  Thurston  Moore. 
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Dysfunction  junction,  what's  your  function?  Simon  Doonon,  the 
creative  director  at  Barneys  New  York,  gets  Nasty  (Simon  &  Schuster), 
shaking  the  nuts  and  "glamorous  varmints"  out  of  his  beloved  if  slight- 
ly twisted  family  tree.  Half  man.  half  biscuit?  Not  so  far-fetched— in 
The  Geneticist  Who  Played  Hoops  with  My  DNA  (Morrow),  David 
Ewing  turns  a  scarily  bright  light  on  the  exploding  frontiers  of 
biotechnology  and  genetic  engineering,  from  stem-cell  research  to 

cloning  to  finding  cures  for  deadly  diseases.  In  Umberto  Eco's  The  Mysterious  Flame  of  Queen  Loana  (Harcourt),  an  aging  bookdealer  awakenJ 
find  he  has  instant  recall  of  every  plot  of  every  novel  he's  ever  read,  every  line  of  poetry,  yet  his  own  life  story,  including  his  name,  is  lost  to  him.  So 
gins  his  quest  through  the  detritus  of  his  past— old  newspapers,  comics,  diaries,  and  photographs— in  search  of  the  face  of  his  first  true  love,  which! 

believes  holds  the  key  to  his  identity.  Robert  Trachtenberg's  Wlien  I  Knew  (ReganBooks)  collects  essays  from  gay  i 
and  women  on  that  eureka  moment  when  they  discovered  the  object  of  their  loins'  desire.  There's  no  business  like  sh 
business!  Larry  McMurtry  captures  the  larger-than-life  lives  of  Wild  West  icons  Buffalo  Bill  and  Annie  Oakley,  or '. 
Colonel  and  the  Little  Missie  (Simon  &  Schuster).  The  hero  of  Paul  Theroux's  Blinding  Light  (Houghton  Mifflin  \ 
a  one-hit-wonder  author  of  a  cult  classic  who  discovers  a  rare  hallucinogenic  drug  that  dissolves  his  writer's  block,  1 
leaves  him  with  periodic  bouts  of  blindness.  Saucy  lad-book  author  Nick  Hornby's  marvy  new  novel  is  A  L<>\ 
Way  Down  (Riverhead).  After  packing  her  two  kids  off  to  summer  camp,  the  hero- 
ine of  Lisa  Grunwald's  Whatever  Makes  You  Happy  (Random  House)  embarks  on 
a  quest  to  discover  joy.  In  Reynolds  Price's  The  Good  Priest's  Son  (Scribner),  the 
9/11  attacks  not  only  decimate  a  man's  home  but  reduce  the  rest  of  his  seemingly 
unchanged  life  to  a  psychic  ground  zero.  Paranoia,  small-mindedness,  mass  hyste- 
ria, Martians!  The  great  H.  G.  Wells  sci-fi  classic  The  War  of  the  Worlds  (New  York 
Review  of  Books)  is  being  reissued  with  illustrations  by  the  master  of  cheerful  mor- 
bidity, Edward  Gorey.  Right  now,  I  think  nothing  short  of  an  alien  invasion  could  unite  this  dysfunctional  con 

try  of  ours.  Or  maybe  I'm  just  paranoid,  smalkninde<| 
and  hysterical. 

Also  appearing  on  shelves  this  month:  MichaJ 
Eisner's  Camp  (Warner),  Gigi  Levongie  Grazer's  Mm 
ibu  Shocker  (Simon  &  Schuster),  Thurston  Moore's  Affl| 
Tape  (Universe),  Daniel  Fuchs's  The  Golden  W 
(Black  Sparrow),  V.F.  contributing  editor  Christopt 
Hitchens's  Thomas  Jefferson  (HarperCollins),  Mar 
Ellen  Mark's  Exposure  ( Phaidon  I.  Amanda  FilipaccMl 
Love  Creeps  (St.  Martin's),  Kristoffer  A.  Garin'sl 
Devils  in  the  Deep  Blue  Sea  (Viking),  Sam  Stagg's| 
When  Blanche  Met  Brando  (St.  Martin's),  Marior 
McEvoy's  Glue  Gun  Decor  (Stewart,  Tabori  &  Chang),! 
Jade  Albert  and  Ki  Hackney's  The  Charm  ofCharmsl 
(Abrams),  Frederic  Morton's  Runaway  Waltz  (Simon] 
&  Schuster),  and  Joy  Nicholson's  The  Road  to  Esmer-\ 
alda  (St.  Martin's). 
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ter  Hours 


ICHAEL  CUNNINGHAM'S  NEW  NOVEL 

celebrate  myself,  /  And  what  I  assume  you  shall 
assume,  /  For  every  atom  belonging  to  me,  as 
>od  belongs  to  you."  So  sings  the  quintessential!/ 
American  poet  Walt  Whitman,  the  muse  of  Michael 
om's  Specimen  Days  (Farrar,  Straus  and  Giroux),  a  novel-in-three-novellas. 
In  the  same  way  that  the  spirit  of  Virginia  Woolf  infused  Cunningham's  The  Hours, 
the  Pulitzer  Prize-winning  triptych  inspired  by  Mrs.  Dalloway  (Nicole  Kidman,  in  a 
much-ballyhooed  prosthetic  nose,  took  home  the  Oscar  for  her  role  as  Woolf  in  the 
movie  version),  the  earthy,  Everyman-loving  Whitman  and  his  19th-century  masterwork 
leaves  of  Gross  inform  Specimen  Days. 

Set  in  New  York  City,  where  Whitman  spent  his  youth,  the  book  follows  a  recurring 
trio— a  man,  a  woman,  and  a  boy-as  they  travel  through  the  city  of  the  past,  present, 
and  future,  and,  remarkably,  across  genres.  The  first  section,  set  at  the  dawn  of  the 
Industrial  Revolution,  is  a  ghost  story,  or  rather  a  ghost-in-the-machine  story;  the  sec- 
ond, set  in  a  post-9/1 1  N.Y.C.,  is  a  detective  story  in  which  mysterious  child  'errorists 
are  detonating  bombs  across '  y;  and,  finally,  the  three  materialize  in  a  futur- 

istic Big  Apple  teeming  with  li  matures. 

Whitman,  himself  bearded  and  p  s  boots  and  trademark  floppy  hat, 

makes  a  sparkling  cameo  ("Stout  c  aughty,  electrical,  /  I  and 

this  mystery,  here  we  stand"),  but  and  lines  from  Leaves  of 

Grass— whether  intoned  by  a  pumpkin-headed  bSLscrawled  on  walls  by  a  pint-size 
bomber,  or  erupting  out  of  the  mouth  of  a  nugger-rhat  imbues 

Specimen  Days  with  a  sense  of  wonder  and  r  M 
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Lisa  Grunvald. 

photographed 

n  New  York  City 

March  25 
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The  quintessential  rocle 

festival.  Woodstock,  1969. 

Below,  the  Dave  Matthews 

Band;  Coldplay. 

Cai  nival,  mud  puddle,  or  drunken  spree,  the  rock  festival  is  a  quaint  summer  ritual  j 
has  stubbornly  endured  for  37  years.  Here,  from  Memorial  Day  through  Labor 
some  of  the  best 

Fresh  air  guitar  This  generations  tie-dye,  patchouli  set  will  flock  to  the  fourth  an 
Bonnaroo  Music  and  Arts  Festival  to  see  the  Dave  Matthews  Band,  Widespr 
Panic,  the  Black  Crowes,  Alison  Krauss,  Modest  Mouse,  Joss  Stone,  the 
Volta,  My  Morning  Jacket,  Rilo  Kiley,  the  Allman  Brothers,  De  La  Soul,  and  I 
more,  including,  in  a  special  late-night 
show,  Trey  Anastasio.  On  a  700-acre 
farm  in  the  middle  of  nowhere,  in  Man- 
chester, Tennessee  (60  miles  from  Nash- 
ville). Bonnaroo— a  Creole  term  mean- 
ing "really  good  stuff"— is  the  closest  in 
spirit  to  the  90s  jam-band  H.O.R.D.E. 
Festival.  In  addition  to  the  six  stages, 
all-night  music,  and  campsites,  there 
will  be  hippie  merchants,  e-mail  tents, 
and  an  expected  attendance  of  up  to 
90,000  jokers,  smokers,  and  midnight 
tokers.  Tickets  for  the  three-day  event 
range  from  $146.50  (sold  out)  to 
$  1,077.50  for  a  pair  of  V.I. P.  passes  that 
get  you  into  the  V.I. P.  entrance,  special 
shower  facilities  (why  bother?),  a  V.I. P. 


pre-event  party,  the  VI. P.  tent,  and  a  special  viewing  deck.  For  more  info:  bonnaroo.com. 

Hello,  Cleveland:  Hard  to  believe,  but  it's  the  10th  anniversary  of  Ozzfest— the  brainchild  of  Sharon 
Osbourne,  who  named  it  after  her  husband  six  years  before  she  and  Ozzy  invited  people  in  to  observe 
their  private  life  on  MTV.  Now,  after  we've  watched  their  family  drama— a  life-threatening  illness,  a 
near-fatal  accident,  the  kids'  drug  problems,  as  well  as  the  dubious  distinction  of  being  acknowledged 
by  the  president  of  the  United  States— they're  back  with  this  year's  lineup:  Black  Sabbath,  Iron 
Maiden,  Rob  Zombie,  and  others  of  the  heavy-metal  persuasion.  It  travels  to  26  cities  from  July  15 

to  September  4.  For  more  info:  ozzfest.com. 

White  riot:  For  those  inclined  toward  crunchy  Southern 
California  punk,  the  Vans  Warped  Tour,  with  headliner  Offspring 
and  others,  including  My  Chemical  Romance,  the  Explosion, 

Transplants  (with  Rancid's  Tim 
Armstrong  and  Blink  182's  Travis 
Barker),  and  Fivespeed,  travels 
around  the  country  from  June  18 
to  August  15.  For  more  info: 
warpedtour.com. 

The  stately  bands  of  England: 


Hellzapoppin 


In  1991,  Perry  Farrell  created 
Lollapalooza,  the  groovy  jamboree 
that  lasted  seven  years  with  alternate 
acts  such  as  Jane's  Addiction, 
Ice-T,  Ministry,  Soundgarden,  and 
Sonic  Youth.  After  last  year's 
cancellation  due  to  poor  ticket  sales, 
Farrell  brings  it  back  to  Chicago's 
Grant  Park  on  July  23  and  24, 
with  a  lineup  that  includes  himself, 
the  Pixies,  Weezer,  the  Black 
Keys,  G.  Love,  Kasabian,  Kaiser 
Chiefs,  the  Brian  Jonestown 
Massacre,  and  Widespread  Panic. 
Plans  are  for  four  main  stages,  a  danc 
stage,  and— reflecting  the  ages  of  the 
original  Lolla-goers— a  "family 
friendly"  kids  area  and  stage.  Tickets 
for  the  two  days  are  $80.  For  more 
info:  lollapalooza.com. 


In  the  U.K.,  multi-day  rockfests 
are  ever  popular,  so  for  those  planning  to  travel,  Roxy  Music  will 
re-form  for  the  Isle  of  Wight  festival,  June  10  to  12.  Others  on  the 
bill  include  Morrissey,  Snow  Patrol,  f  nd  R.E.M.  That  same 
weekend,  at  Donington  Park,  in  Derby.  Garbage  headlines  the 
Download  Festival,  along  with  System  of  a  Down,  Velvet  Revolver,  Black  Sabbath,  and  more.  Coldplay  | 
and  the  White  Stripes  head  up  the  Glastonbury  Festival  June  24  to  26,  and  the  Pixies,  the  Killers,  Queens  of  j 
the  Stone  Age,  Kasabian,  Kings  of  Leon,  Arcade  Fire,  Iggy  and  the  Stooges,  and  many  more  will  perform 
at  both  the  Reading  and  Leeds  festivals  August  26  to  28. 

It's  not  a  festival,  but  those  who  want  hip-hop  can  catch  Eminem  and  50  Cent— with  Lil  Jon,  DI2,  G  Unit,  and 
Obie  Trice— on  tour  in  the  U.S.  Also,  rumor  has  it  that  the  gold  standard  of  garage  bands  will  be  back  on  the  boards 
this  summer— watch  for  new  s  soon  about  the  Rolling  Stones. 

Le  bon  temps  roule. 
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The  new  Jetta. 

It's  all  grown  up 


newjetta.com 


Drivers  wanted!  \VJgjJ 


IVolkswagen. 
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Girls  on  Film 

BRYAN  ADAMS  SNAPS  FOR  THE  CURE 


;  i»  «* 


%p 


CLASSIC  BEAUTIES 

Clockwise  from  above: 

Amanda  Hearst, 

Aerin  Lauder,  Stephanie] 

Seymour,  and  Katie  Holme 


The  title  of  one  of  Bryan 
Adams's  biggest  hits, 
"(Everything  I  Do)  I  Do  It  for 
You,"  could  double  as  the 
backstory  for  the  rocker's 
plunge  into  photography.  It  all 
began  in  1 998,  when  a  dear  friend  of 
his  was  going  through  treatment  for  breast 
cancer  and  felt  self-conscious  about 
her  appearance.  Adams  took  a  picture  of 
her  so  she  could  see  that  she  looked 
terrific.  This  led  to  the  idea  for  a  book  that 
would  raise  money  for  treatment  of  the 
disease  as  well  as  research  to  find  a  cure. 
His  friend  didn't  make  it,  but  with  her 

always  in  mind,  Adams  turned  that  loss  into  a  seven-year  commitment, 
shooting  photographs  of  women  that  could  serve  his  goal  of  helping  in| 
the  race  against  breast  cancer.  Now  comes 
American  Women,  his  most  ambitious  project 
in  the  name  of  the  cause;  sponsored  by  Calvin 
Klein,  the  publication  includes  photographs 
of  a  variety  of  mostly  public  figures,  from 
Serena  Williams  to  Hillary  Clinton,  and 
all  proceeds  will  go  to  the  Memorial  Sloan- 
Kettering  Cancer  Center  in  New  York.  The 
shots  are  direct  and  unpretentious.  Tina 
Turner  expresses  her  inner  diva.  Jennifer 
Aniston  throws  a  little  attitude.  Hilary  Swank 
exudes  gravitas.  Katie  Holmes,  with  bangs 
obscuring  one  eye,  lets  her  soul  out  through  the  other.  Asked  if  there  was  some  quality  that  united 
all  these  American  women,  Adams  answered,  "Confidence."  He  also  remembered  one  of  his 
friend's  last  e-mails  to  him:  "We  need  to  sell  more  books."  So  true.  — INGRID  SISCHY 


Curtain  Call 


BALLETS  FAVORITE  DANCE  PARTNER,  JOCK  SOTO,  TAKES  A  FINAL  BOW 

n  June  1 9  one  of  the  dance  world's  golden  favorites,  the  inimitable  Jock  Soto,  retires  from  the 
stage  of  the  New  York  City  Ballet  with  a  tribute  program  in  which  he  will  dance  five  principal  ports. 
Chosen  for  the  company  by  the  late,  incomparable  George  Balanchine  himself,  Soto,  whose  mother  is 
pure  Navajo  and  whose  father  is  Puerto  Rican,  made  his  debut  in  1981,  at  the  age  of  15.  Since  then  he 
has  danced  in  more  than  100  works  and  been  a  major  inspiration  for  a  number  of  leading  choreogra- 
phers, including  Jerome  Robbins,  Peter  Martins,  Richard  Tanner,  and  Christopher  Wheeldon.  Not 
just  an  exquisite  soloist,  Soto  quickly  established  himself  as  the  troupe's  pre-eminent  dance  partner,  most 
memorably  for  Heather  Watts,  Darci  Kistler,  Wendy  Whelan,  and  Miranda  Weese.  Away  from 
the  stage,  he  became  a  handsome,  dazzling  fixture  on  New  York's  social  scene,  whether  partying  with 
Andy  Warhol  and  Keith  Haring,  holding  down  the  donee  floor  at  Nell's  with  Debbie  Harry  and 
Alba  Clemente,  throwing  himself  into  the  fight  against  AIDS,  or  gaining  a  reputation  as  a  celebrity  chef 
and  cookbook  author.  Who  knows?  He  may  now  decide  to  trade  his  tights  for  tongs  and  go  into  the 
restaurant  business.  The  best  news  is  that  he  is  passing  on  his  expertise  to  young  dancers  at  the  com- 
pany's School  of  American  Ballet.  Take  another  curtain  call,  Jock.  And  anoAr.      -wayne  LAWSON 


PAS  DE  D 
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BLACK    KENNETH  COLE,  THI    I  RAGRANCL  FOR 


WAHt-Aik 


Heath  Ledger 


ate  Lords 

Y  PERALTAS  NEW  FILM 
RIDES  HIGH 


here's  a  reason  Lords  of  Dogtdwn  opens 
I    with  the  gang  from  the  Zephyr  surf  shop 
riding  waves  past  the  gnarled  wreckage  of  an 
amusement-park  pier.  "Forget  Step  into  Liquid," 
says  Dogfown  director  Catherine  Hardwicke 
of  the  2003  surfing  movie,  which  was  chockablock 
electric-blue  North  Shore  swells.  "When  you're  surfing  in  Ven 
it's  step  into  shit,  and  that's  what  the  guys  from  Dog- 
town  were  all  about:  making  something  out  of  the       « 
debris  of  society." 

Opening  this  month,  Lords  of  Dogfown, 
starring  Heath  Ledger,  Emile  Hirsch, 
Victor  Rasuk,  and  John  Robinson  and 
written  by  Stacy  Peralta  (who  directed  the 
cult  documentary  Dogfown  and  Z-Boys), 
takes  audiences  back  to  the  early  70s, 
when  a  trio  of  teen  surf  rats— Jay  Adams, 
Tony  Alva,  and  a  young  Peralta  himself— 
strapped  polyurethane  wheels  to  their  skateboards 
and  transformed  the  culverts  and  drained  pools  of 
drought-stricken  Los  Angeles  into  canvases  for  ver- 
tical stunts  previously  seen  only  on  the  water.  "The 
real  pool  that  started  it  all  was  on  the  old  Leo  Car- 
rillo  estate,  in  northern  Santa  Monica.  That's  where 
we  heard  the  click  of  tile  beneath  our  wheels  for  the  first 
time,"  remembers  Peralta  of  this  Bikini  Atoll  for  extreme 
sports.  "The  actor  Peter  Graves  lived  across  the  street, 
and  he  would  call  the  cops  on  us." 

As  Cameron  Crowe  did  with  his  precocious  rock- 
journalism  career  in  Almost  Famous,  Peralta  transforms  his 
fantastic  adolescence  into  a  cautionary  tale  of  fame's  cor- 
rosive effect  on  friendship,  and  it  crackles  with  the  requisite 
anthem-heavy  soundtrack.  (Nazareth's  "Hair  of  the  Dog," 
anyone?)  Regardless  of  how  it  fares  at  the  box  office,  Lords 
of  Dogfown  is  guaranteed  to  spawn  a  new  generation  of 
sidewalk  surfers  and  to  make  older  ones  nostalgic  for  their 
own  days  of  splendor  on  the  asphalt.      —JOHN  BRODIE 
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A  TCM  ORIGINAL  DOCUMENTARY 


D.  JUNE  1a  8PM  et/8:30PM  pt 

I  BY  A  3-DAY  FESTIVAL  OF  FILMS  INCLUDING  BULLITT,  MMMtSCM  AND  THi  MAMICtHT  S&tH 

fiERCLASSICMQVIES.COM  TO  ENTER  FOR  A  CHANCE  TO  WIN  COOL  PRIZES  IN  THE  ESSENCE  OF  COOL  SWEEPSTAKES 
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Dangerous  Liaisons 

COMING  OF  AGE  IN  MY  SUMMER  OF  LOVE 

Does  the  mismatched-summer-lovers  movie  count  as  a 
legitimate  genre?  One  of  the  most  affecting 
examples  in  a  long  time  is  the  almost  generically 
titled  My  Summer  of  Love,  a  film  whose  sultry  eroticism  is  all 
the  more  remarkable  for  being  set  not  on  Corfu,  or  in  some 
steamy  American  small  town  in  the  50s,  but  rather  in 
present-day  Yorkshire,  England,  one  of  the  grimmest 
corners  of  what  is  surely  the  least  sultry,  least  erotic  island  in 
the  world.  The  protagonists  are  Mona,  a  parentless 
teenager  who  lives  with  her  born-again  brother  above  the 
failing  family  pub,  and  Tamsin,  a  posh  girl  recently  kicked 
out  of  school  and  knocking  around  her  own  family's 
fashionably  down-at-the-heels  mansion.  The  two  meet  cute 
and,  given  the  class  differences,  perhaps  too  schematically, 
Tamsin  riding  a  magnificent  horse  and  Mona  pedaling  a 
motorless  scooter.  The  "richie"  (to  use  the  John  Hughes 
formulation)  is  played  by  Emily  Blunt,  all  heavy-lidded 
eyes,  cheekbones,  and  hauteur,  the  poor  girl  by  Natalie 
Press,  whose  gift  to  her  cinematographer  is  a  face  with  the 
sly,  just-hatched  look  of  a  young  Sissy  Spacek.  As  they 
fall  into  a  halting,  then  passionate  and  believably  clumsy 
affair,  the  actresses  and  their  writer-director,  Pawel 
Pawlikowski,  capture  a  powerful  sense  of  intoxication,  of 
how,  especially  when  you're  young,  losing  yourself  in 
someone  else  can  also  be  a  thrilling,  deliciously  charged 
kind  of  narcissism.  Events,  alas,  play  out  predictably, 
pointing  toward  a  betrayal  that  won't  come  as  a  surprise, 
though  it  remains  no  less  devastating.  The  final  shot  of 
Press  tromping  down  a  road  through  the  woods  seems  to 
be  an  homage,  conscious  or  not,  to  the  finale  of  Fellini's 
Nights  of  Cabiria,  though  with  a  nasty  little  twist.  It's  not 
quite  uplift,  but  you  won't  soon  forget  Press's  savage, 
hopeful  face.  (•••!<) 
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THE  SEASON'S  CROP  OF  GUILTY-PLEASURE  BEACH  READS 
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Get  out  of  the  Water 


MARTHA'S  VINEYARD  CELEBRATES  JAWS'  30TH  BIRTHDAY 

^P  hirty  years  ago  on  June  20,  Jaws,  the  great  white  whale  (O.K.,  shark),  start- 
I   ed  scaring  people  out  of  the  water  and  into  the  theaters— $260  million  worth 
of  people  at  last  count.  The  movie  made  Steven  Spielberg  a  household 
name,  and,  ironically,  island  tourism  tripled. 

The  film  was  shot  in  1 974  on  Martha's  Vineyard— locals  were  paid  $26 

to  run  across  the  beach  screaming.  This  summer,  the  island  celebrates  "Jaws  Fest"  the  weekend  of  June  3-5 

with  23  former  cast  and  crew  members.  There  will  even  be  a  replica  of  Bruce,  the  troublesome  "shark"  of  the 

original  production.  "We've  never  had  a  problem  with  a  shark  here,"  said  a  spokeswoman  for  the  Martha's 

Vineyard  Chamber  of  Corrmerce,  "except  a  mechanical  one."  -john  anderson 
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Roman  Holiday 


CAMPED  OUT 

Karen  Block  and  Francesco  Veizoii, 

photographed  in  Los  Angeles  on 


Roman  actor,  Michelle  Phillips 
and  Glenn  Shoe 


CALIGULA  REIMAGINED  AT  THE  VENICE  BIENNALE 


I 


t  lasts  only  a  couple  of  minutes,  but  Gore  Vidal's  Caligula,  artist 
Francesco  Vezzoli's  film  installation  at  the  Venice  Biennale,  com- 
bines hot  actors  with  the  debauchery  of  the  mad  Roman  emperor  while 

satirizing  everything  from  Ameri- 
can politics  to  Hollywood  along 
the  way.  Quite  a  full  agenda  for 
a  project  the  director  describes 
as  "the  trailer  of  a  remake  that 
doesr.'t  exist." 

Released  in  1979,  the  origi- 
nal Caligula  was  a  notorious  film 
written  by  Gore  Vidal  and  di- 
rected in  part  by  Bob  Guccione, 
who  included  so  much  hard-core 
sex  it  was  described  as  "the 


<% 


world's  most  expensive  porn 
flick."  A  quarter  of  a  century  later,  Vezzoli  says  his  quick  take  is  "a  way  of  mirroring  the  superficiality  of  the 
film  industry,  where  the  best  part  of  a  movie  is  the  trailer."  Shot  in  a  Sunset  Boulevard  mansion  he  de- 
scribes as  "a  cross  between  Versailles  and  Hadrian's  Villa  near  Rome,"  the  new  Caligula  features  an  i 
appearance  by  Gore  Vidal  and  costumes  by  Donatella  Versace. 

Cavorting  in  style  are  Benicio  Del  Toro,  Milla  Jovovich,  Karen  Black,  Michelle  Phillips,  and 
Amy  Sacco,  along  with  Helen  Mirren  and  Adriana  Asti— both  of  whom  also  appeared  in  the  ear- 
lier Caligula.  The  Roman  emperor  is  played  by  a  mystery  actor,  but  the  smart  money  is  on  the  di- 
rector himself. 

As  for  contemporary  relevance,  Vezzoli  says,  "This  trailer  conveys  the  decline 
and  the  decadence  of  the  Roman  Empire.  It's  a  tale  of  the  degeneration 
of  power  and  the  greed  for  power.  I  thought  that  was  a  very  ap- 
propriate project,  considering  the  historical  moment  we're  in." 

Ancient  history-or  today's  headlines?  —LESLIE  BENNETTS 
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PROLIFIC  PLAYWRIGHT  Jon  Robin  Baih,  photographed  in  Los  Angeles  on  April  I,  2005. 
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Your  stock  just  went  up.  And  split 
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SOLAR  A  Never  work  hard  again.  At  getting  noticed.  With  the  Solara  Convertible 
SLE's  impressive  styling,  leather-trimmed  interior,  JBL  audio  system  and  power-retractable 
convertible  top,  it's  a  solid  addition  to  an  already  attractive  portfolio,  toyota.com 
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FANFAIR 


1  wenty-fcur-year-old  New  York  native  Zac  Posen  is  the  type  of  guy  every  woman  wants 
to  know  His  appreciation  of  beauty  and  femininity  is  evident  in  his  glamorous  and 
angular  binding  designs,  worn  by  friends  such  as  Natalie  Portman,  Lola  Schnabel, 
Anjelica  Huston,  and  Claire  Danes.  His  line  is  available  at  Bergdorf  Goodman,  Barneys, 
and  Neiman  Marcus.  The  best  part  is  you  don't  need  to  know  Posen  in  order  to  wear  him. 


GROOMING  PRODUCTS 

Shampoo  Kerastase 
Moisturizer  DaRPHIN 
Hair  product  KERASTASE 
Cologne  VETIVER  OR  4711 
Toothpaste  Elgydium 
Razor  G.  Lorenzi  from 
Bergdorf  Goodman 

ELECTRONICS 

Cell  phone  Nokia 
Computer  APPLE  eMaC  G4 
Television  Sony  LCD 
Stereo  iPod 

BEVERAGES 

Bottled  water  Evian 
Coffee  Kona 
Beer  MORETTI 


HOME 

Where  do  you  live?  West  Village,  in  N.Y.C. 

Sheets  Olatz 

Coffee-maker  CuiSINART  with  a  timer 

China  FORNASETTI,   STANGL,  AND  NYMPHENBURG 

Car  I  DO  NOT  DRIVE. 

Stationery  CaRTIER 

CLOTHES 

Sneakers  HERMES  ... 
THE  OLD  KIND. 

Watch  C artier  Santos  100 

T-shirt  Large  Z  polos  from  my  women's 

COLLECTION.  THEY  CAN  DEFINITELY  BE 
WORN  BY  MEN. 
Boxers  or  briefs?  GRIGIO  PERLA  BOXER  BRIEFS 

FAVORITE  WOMEN  TO  DRESS 

Strong,  intelligent,  feminine  ...  the  kind  of 
women  other  women  are  afraid  of. 


FAVORITE   PLACE 

N.Y.C,  Palermo,  Cairo,  Dallas,  Paris,  West  Sussex,  Dublin 

NECESSARY  EXTRAVAGANCE 

Books  from  Gallagher's,  in  the  East  Village.  And 
French  pharmacies. 


Here  Comes 
the  Sun 

BEAUTY  ESSENTIALS  FOR 
YOUR  BEACH  BAG 
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A  water  atomizer,  designed  to  keep 
your  skin  refreshed  and  hydrated.  is  on 
everyone's  summer  must-have  list: 
Evian  Brumisateur  Mineral  Water 
Spray;  La  Mer's  The  Mist,  enhanced 
with  marine  and  botanical  extracts;  or 
Darphin's  Nebulskin  Aromatic  Spray, 
composed  of  aloe  vera  as  well  as 
myrtle  and  rose  essential  oils. 
^^^__        Sensitive-skin  types 

should  check  out  anti- 
inflammatory Valmont 
Swiss  Therapeutic  Water, 
and  fragrance-lovers  should  go  for 
Shu  Uemura  Depsea  Water,  available 
in  nine  distinctive  scents. 


A  sunburn  should 
never  be  the  most 
memorable  part 
of  a  vacation. 
Protect  your  skin 
with  sunscreens 
from  Bliss, 
Shiseido,  Clarins, 
and  Clinique. 


Hydrate 


If  a  good  book  is  your  trusty 
beach  companion,  make  a 
bottle  of  moisturizer  your 
most  reliable  beach  buddy. 
Refresh  with  Yves  Saint 
Laurent,  Bobbi  Brown, 
Estee  Lauder,  Kiehl's, 
or  Malin  &  Goetz. 
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Can't  get  to  the 
beach?  Fake  it  with 
self-bronzers  from  Chanel, 
Lancome,  Dior,  and  Phytomer 


VANITY     FAIR 


The  beach 
may  be  mil 
down  the  road, 
but  a  healthy  glow  is  ju] 
seconds  away.  A  quick  flip 
of  the  compact  can  enhartj 
bronzing  radiance.  Our 
favorites,  clockwise  from  tof\ 
left:  Estee  Lauder,  LancoMj 
Darphin,  Laura  Mercier,  J 
Prescriptives,  Shiseido, 
Clinique,  and  Clarins. 

—  JACQUELINE  NE« 


SONY 


MAKE  TIME  STAND  STILL 


Only  Sony*  Cyber-shot 

digital  cameras  bring 

you  amazingly  large,  vivid 

LCD  screens,  lightning 

quick  startup,  extremely 

long  battery  life  and  a 

diversity  of  form  factors 

from  pocket-sized  to  pro. 


Cyber-shot 


Whether  you're  in  search 
of  incredibly  sleek, 
ultra- advanced  or  out  of 
this  world,  trust  your 
memories  to  the  cameras 
that  have  been  digital 
from  day  one. 


You  can  find  your  perfect 
Cyber-shot  camera  at 
sony.com/cyber-shot1 
or  by  calling 
1-866-626-SONY 


like.no.other 
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Queen  Victoria 


GEMINI      MAY     21-JUNE     21 


¥        k      As  usual,  part  of  you  would  like  to  charge  ahead 

professionally  while  your  other  self  dreams  of  vegging  out  on 
^B  |    a  distant  and  exotic  beach.  Big  trips  are  out.  since  cash  flow 
has  been  such  a  maddening  problem  that  nobody  would  fault 
you  for  frothing  at  the  mouth  at  the  mere  mention  of  the  word  "money." 
With  Venus  in  your  sign  trining  Chiron  and  Neptune,  however,  that  pesky 
issue  is  finally  being  resolved,  so  treat  yourself  to  a  slightly  more  frugal 
version  of  an  extreme  makeover  and  do  your  vegging  close  to  home. 


Coulter       SAGITTARIUS    nov.   22- dec 

When  Man  and  Venus  pass  simultaneously  through 
solar  4th  and  7th  houses,  respectively,  family  conflicts 
never  fail  to  screw  up  your  social  life.  To  hell  with  that. 
Pluto's  long  passage  through  Sadge  showed  you  that  in  1 
end  we're  all  alone,  so  you  will  never  again  permit  guilt  1 
a /ear  of  abandonment  to  hamper  your  freedom.  On  another  note: 
something  is  impairing  your  ability  to  communicate  directly,  even 
coherently,  with  others— especially  relatives.  Whose  fault  is  it  now? 


CANCER     JUNE    22-JULY    22 


a  Stephen  Chow 
Cancers  aren't  normally  secret-rendezvous  types.  You're  more 
of  a  pancakes-and-sandals  person.  When  the  planet  of  love 
transits  your  12th  house,  however, 
whispered  conversations  serve  as  a  harmless 
defense  against  the  retrogrades  in  your  8th 
house  of  sex.  where  you  may  be  experiencing 
a  slightly  unnerving  loss  of  desire.  Joint 
financial  deals  are  messy,  too.  but  both  problems  are  temporary,  so  don't 
freak.  Non-sequitur  prediction:  You  will  be  contacted  by  a  foreign  man. 


CAPRICORN     DEC.    22-jan.    19 


Steven  Soderbergh 


LANETARIUM 


MICHAEL  LUTIN 


Matthew  Henson 


LEO      JULY    23-AUG.     22 


Ok 

•*■►»    What  a  trouper  you  are!  No  matter  what  kind  of  storm  is 
fefatt     blowing  through  your  life,  you  show  up  looking  like  a  million 
^^^   bucks,  take  the  stage,  and  make  it  all  look  easy.  It  helps  to 
have  Venus  in  your  11th  house  providing  you  with  a  stable  of  friends  who 
can  support  you  when  relationships  go  south.  Life  is  strange  and  gets 
even  stranger  when  Chiron  and  Neptune  stop  moving  in  your  7th  house 
and  Mars  transits  your  8th.  It's  always  tough  when  your  passions 
start  kicking  in  big-time  and  there's  nobody  around  to  practice  them  on. 


VIRGO      AUG.     23-SEPT.     22 


Virginia  Madsen 


Provided  you're  not  saddled  with  work  (fat  chance),  a 
lunation  in  your  solar  9th  house  can  present  you  with  the 
opportunity  to  travel  and  put  your  mind  in  new  places. 
Health  issues?  There's  absolutely  no  cause  to  panic  just  because  you  have 
a  few  bizarre  physical  concerns  that  nobody  can  seem  to  diagnose  or 
explain.  Even  a  Rolls-Royce  needs  tuning  up  once  in  a  while.  And  thanks 
to  Mars  in  your  7th  house,  life  will  be  anything  but  boring.  Even  if  you 
have  the  sniffles,  there  will  definitely  be  hot  distractions. 


That  Capricorns  are  financial  geniuses  is  neither  an  accident 
nor  a  miracle.  Money  is  threaded  right  onto  the  strands  of  your 
DNA.  Even  if  you  do  a  few  stupid 
things  in  your  youth  just  to  prove  you  : 
typical  Capricorn,  you  eventually  wise  up 
and  master  the  material  world.  Now,  as  tw 
heavenly  bodies  go  retrograde  in  your  2nd 
house,  you  need  to  summon  all  your  prudence,  wisdom,  and  magic  to 
guide  your  ship  through  the  rocky  waters  of  this  whacked-out  economy. 


Germaine  Greer 


AQUARIUS      JAN.     20-FEB. 


Although  Aquarians  are  often  wrongly  stereotyped  as 
detached  voyeurs  who  observe  humanity  as  coldly  as 
researchers  watch  test  mice,  you've  definitely  got  a  big  heart 
With  Venus  in  your  5th  house,  your  feelings  are  running  deep  enough  I 
to  prove  all  the  cliches  wrong.  Now  if  you  could  just  express  them.  For 
as  long  as  Chiron  and  Neptune  are  stationed  in  Aquarius,  there's  no  w^ 
you  can  be  present  at  the  party.  Even  when  you  crawl  out  of  your  cave  • 
to  get  there,  you  have  to  love  everyone  from  a  distance.  A  great  distana 


PISCES      FEB.     19-MARCH     20 


Rudolf  Nureyev 


Are  you  getting  angrier  by  the  minute  or  what?  Who  can 
blame  you?  You've  just  come  through  one  heck  of  a  transit 
of  Mars  and  now  your  ruling  planet  is  retrograde.  It  must  seem 
like  the  classic  dream  where  people  are  running  but  going  nowhere.  If 
you're  not  sure  when  to  confront  people  openly  about  their  beha\ior  ant| 
when  to  "forgive  them  for  they  know  not  what  they  do."  it's  probably 
because  you're  still  trying  to  decide  whether  you're  a  divine  being  of  ligK| 
or  just  a  regular  person  with  a  perfect  right  to  blow  your  top. 


LIBRA      SEPT.     23-OCT.     23 


•  Serena  Williams 
Although  your  mind  may  be  up  there  on  cloud  nine,  letting 
you  think  only  the  loftiest  thoughts  as  your  ruling  planet 
transits  your  9th  house,  here's  the  real  deal:  there  is  more  going 
on  inside  you  than  preach)  abstractions  and  wishful  thinking.  In  fact, 
with  Chiron  and  Neptune  squaring  the  lunation  in  your  solar  8th  house, 
this  is  one  of  the  most  emotionally  complicated  periods  of  your  whole 
life.  Whether  you  are  19  or  89,  your  heart  is  in  control— and  when  your 
heart  takes  over,  your  head  can  just  pack  it  in  and  forget  it. 


ARIES      MARCH     21  -APR  I  L 


^^^^       Vince  Vaughn 

'        "^  \bure  lucky  to  have  so  many  people  who  love  and  respect 
'J    >ou  After  all.  you're  not  always  a  joy  to  chill  with  when  you 
^-^  feel  all  your  hopes  and  dreams  are  going  down  the  tubes. 
Although  you're  learning  to  cooperate,  you  can  still  act  like  a  caged 
cougar  when  Mars,  your  ruling  planet,  does  its  stint  in  your  12th  house.  I 
No  matter  how  often  the  phone  rings  or  how  many  visitors  you  have 
(your  place  is  busier  than  Grand  Central),  you  can't  seem  to  shake  the 
feeling  that  you're  trapped  and  surrounded  by  secret  enemies.  Get  over  ■ 


SCORPIO      OCT.     24-NOV. 


2  I 


Gavin  Rossdale 


c? 


Yikes!  What  on  earth  is  going  on  at  home?  The  retrograde 
of  Neptune  and  Chiron  at  the  bottom  of  your  solar  chart 
can  take  different  forms,  so  it's  tough  to  say  whether  you're 
cleaning  up  a  flooded  basement  or  drowning  in  a  swamp  of  your  own 
making.  Fortunately,  you  don't  have  to  crawl  under  a  rock  and  lick 
your  wounds  all  alone.  In  fact,  with  your  7th  and  8th  houses  so  active 
now,  all  your  feelings  can  be  channeled  into  intimate  relationships  and 
creative  work.  See?  You  don't  have  to  be  just  an  emotional  mess. 


TAURUS      APRIL     20-MAY     20 


Modeleine  Albright 


^^_ 

♦ 


Although  transits  of  Venus  last  only  a  few  weeks,  when  the 
ruler  of  your  sun  sign  passes  through  your  2nd  house 
you  get  to  experience  the  breezy  freedom  that  only  having 
money  can  provide.  That's  not  to  say  that  material  wealth  is  everything, 
especially  when  the  retrograde  of  Chiron  and  Neptune  in  your  midheaveM 
is  showing  you  just  how  fragile  your  position  can  be— and  how  quickly 
public  tastes  can  change.  One  great  thing  about  you.  though:  you  kept  on 
wearing  bell-bottoms  till  they  finally  came  back  into  style. 
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And    the    pursuit    of    happi 


JAMES   WO  ICOT* 
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SCENES  FROM  A 
BATTLEFIELD 

Clockwise  from  top 
left:  a  women's-rigl^ 
march  in  New  York 
City,  summer  1970; 
were  trashed  to  prot 
the  Miss  America 
pageant  in  Atlantic 
September  7,  1968; 
protesters  demonstrc 
against  Harvard  pre 
Lawrence  Summers 
February  22,  2005; 
embattled  Summers 


CAUTION:  WOMEN  SEETHING 

Why  such  outrage  over  Harvard  president  Larry  Summers  s  hazy 

musing  that  women  may  he  innately  less  gifted  at  science?  Why  such  vitriol  towan 

Michael  Kinsley  over  the  dearth  of  female  bylines  on  the  L.A.  Times'*  op-ed  page? 

If  the  war  between  the  sexes  is  heating  up  again,  it's  for  good  reason 


I  ^1  othing  clears  the  air  and 
^B  I  brings  the  fans  alive  like  a 
^H  rollicking  battle  between  the 
^  sexes.  Not  the  sort  of  cryptic, 
glacial  psychosexual  torture  experiments 
that  playwright  Neil  LaBute  perpetrates, 
which  pit  passive-aggressive  men  against 
blank-canvas  women,  or  the  snippy  rivalries 
between  studs  and  starlets  on  reality  TV, 
but  a  dramatic  blowup  that  exposes  seis- 
mic fault  lines  buried  under  the  carpet.  In 
James  Thurber's  cartoon  fracas  "'The  War 
Between  Men  and  Women."  the  penguin- 
shaped  foes  engage  in  pitched  battle  on 
the  staircase  and  hurl  canned  goods  in 
the  grocery  store,  but  these  days  words  are 
the  weapons  of  choice,  and  only  egos  get 
bruised.  We  haven't  had  a  real  barn  burner 
since  Anita  Hill  vs.  Clarence  Thomas  in 
1991  (Thomas  barely  won  the  bout  and 
has  been  bitter  ever  since),  and  so  far  this 


year  we've  been  treated  to  a  twin  bill- 
Harvard  president  Larry  Summers  vs.  Ma- 
dame Curie,  and  the  pesky  writer-professor 
"Bruisin"'  Susan  Estrich  vs.  writer-editor 
Michael  "the  Mauler"  Kinsley.  I  suspect 
these  are  only  preliminary  matches,  with 
much  more  stormy  petrel  heading  our  way. 
Readers  relatively  new  to  the  planet  nev- 
er experienced  or  witnessed  the  visceral 
intensity  of  the  civil  war  waged  between  the 
sexes  in  the  late  60s~early  70s,  when  an- 
gry women  and  surly  men  squared  off 
and  wounded  marriages  were  carried  out 
on  stretchers.  (One  typical  memoir  of  the 
period  was  titled  Combat  in  the  Erogenous 
Zone.)  Radical  feminism  had  come  steam- 
ing out  of  the  political  and  social  upheaval 
that  produced  Black  Power,  the  anti-war 
movement.  Students  for  a  Democratic  So- 
ciety, the  Young  Lords,  and  the  trippy 
counterculture,  fur 'ed  in  part  by  frustra- 


tion with  a  male-dominated  left  as  sex 
as  the  worst  chauvinist  pigpen  (typified 
black  radical  Stokely  Carmichael's  gibi 
that  "the  only  position  for  women  in  [thl 
movement]  is  prone").  It  was  the  time  of 
Valerie  Solanas's  scum  Manifesto  (namec 
for  the  Society  for  Cutting  Up  Men.  o 
which  Solanas  was  founder  and  sole  mem 
ber):  the  protest  at  the  1968  Miss  Amen 
ca  pageant,  where  feminists  dumped  gin 
dies  and  brassieres  into  trash  cans,  inspir- 
ing the  urban  legend  of  bra  burning;  thl 
feminist  sit-in  at  the  editorial  offices  ol 
Ladies  Home  Journal;  and  the  flurry  ova 
Kate  Millett's  polemic  Sexual  Politics,  which 
brought  Norman  Mailer  into  the  gladiatort 
ring,  where  he  excited  the  mob  with  com- 
ments he  later  regretted,  such  as  •women 
should  be  kept  in  cages."  Feminist  debate! 
degenerated  into  fight  night  on  television's 
David  Susskind  Show,  hosted  by  a  woolly}) 
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liberal  mystified  by  all  the  fuss.  In  her 
memoir  In  Our  Time,  Susan  Brownmil- 
ler  recalls  being  on  a  Susskind  broadcast 
with  the  Amazonian  Australian  feminist 
and  self-proclaimed  "Intellectual  Super- 
whore"  Germaine  Greer  where  "[Greer] 
had  stripped  to  a  sexy  tank  top,  the  male 
and  female  guests  were  trading  insults 
as  expected,  and  the  invited  audience  of 
movement  women  was  keeping  up  the 
heat  by  screaming  at  Susskind  to  take 


Enter  Harvard  president  Lawrence  H. 
Summers  and  chorus  of  faculty  members 
nearly  three  decades  later,  grumbling 
across  the  quadrangle. 

In  January,  Summers,  who  was  Treasury 
secretary  under  President  Clinton,  mused 
aloud  at  an  academic  conference  that 
perhaps  "intrinsic  aptitude"  helped  account 
for  the  scarcity  of  women  in  the  highest 
ranks  of  science  and  engineering,  along  with 


his  hands  off  Germaine's  bare  shoulder." 
That  never  happens  on  The  Charlie  Rose 
Show,  though  he  occasionally  peers  into 
the  Andes. 

Heated  debate  was  a  contact  sport 
back  then,  but  it  wasn't  all  kung  fu  quar- 
reling. Beyond  and  below  the  histrionics, 
intellectual  breakthroughs  and  political 
progress  were  made  in  advancing  equal- 
pay- for-equal-work,  abortion  rights,  and 
rape  awareness,  and  in  combating  sexual 
discrimination.  In  1977,  after  the  hostili- 
ties had  tapered  off  enough  to  permit  him 
to  poke  his  head  up  for  a  look-see,  essay- 


other  factors.  Two  little  words 
can  undo  so  much,  and  this  pair 
would  usher  in  Summers's  winter 
of  discontent.  Even  before  the  full 
text  of  his  remarks  was  made 
available,  his  hazy  hypothesis  tor- 
nado'd  into  the  news  and  across  the  pun- 
ditsphere,  becoming  an  instant  cause  cele- 
bre  in  the  culture  wars.  A  casualty  of  self- 
inflicted  sound  bite,  Summers  executed 
emergency  damage  control,  backpedaling 
like  a  punt  returner  and  apologizing  and 
appointing  not  one  but  two  task  forces  to 
investigate  how  to  attract  more  women  into 


the  pages  of  the  Post,  began  his  col 
with  the  O.E.D.  definition  of  "hysteri 
diagnose  M.I.T.  biology  professor  N 
Hopkins,  who  hyperventilated  when 
heard  Summers's  remarks.  "My  heart 
pounding  and  my  breath  was  shallow," 
said  afterward,  adding  that  if  she  ha 
left  the  room  she  would  have  either  thrc 
up  or  blacked  out.  Will  pronounced  H 
kins  not  only  hysterical  but  delusior1 
"Hopkins's  hysteria  was  a  sample  of 

ica's  campus-based  indij 
tion  industry,  which  cht 
out  operatic  reactions 
imagined  slights."  The  e 
dite  columnist  neglected 
include  the  etymology  of 
word  "hysteria,"  from 
Greek  hystera,  for  womb, 
fleeting  the  ancient  belief  t 
women's  emotional  spas 
were  attributable  to  dist 
bances  in  their  womb.  1 
was,  in  short,  slinging 
of  the  oldest  misogynist  p 
downs  in  the  book:  t 
poor  things  can't  h 
behaving  irrational! 
nature  just  built  tb 
that  way. 

Taking  their  cue 
Monsignor  Will,  coi 
vative  publications 
dictably  portrayed 
debate  as  political  correctness  run  amolj 
the  first  move  in  a  power  coup.  "A  lef 
examined  aspect  of  the  Summers's  soa 
opera  is  how  the  anti-Summers  campaigl 
fits  in  to  the  larger  feminist  game  plani 
wrote  Carrie  Lukas,  director  of  policy  fl 
the  Independent  Women's  Forum,  privy  tj 
the  secret  minutes  of  the  ballbusters'  exec 


KINSLEY  FILLETED  ESTRICH'S  PRETENSION: 

TO  CRUSADERHO00  WITHOUT  LOSING  HIS  COOL. 


ist  Wilfrid  Sheed  observed  that  the  edu- 
cated upper  middle  class  had  welcomed 
women's  liberation  with  "reasonably  open 
arms,"  but  cautioned  that  this  semi- 
embrace  might  not  endure  as  "those  rarest 
of  plums,  interesting  jobs,"  became  fewer 
in  the  workplace.  He  presciently  warned, 
"The  best  and  brightest  who  brought  you 
women's  lib  may  be  the  first  to  abandon 
it  and  start  clawing  each  other  the  old 
way,  man,  woman,  and  black  alike. . . . 
Already  the  most  bitter  fights  take  place 
on  the  most  enlightened  campuses.  Even 
in  graduate  school,  that  cradle  of  civiliza- 
tion, women  can  usually  count  on  an  el- 
bow in  the  eye  right  along  with  the  lip 
service." 


academic  careers  in  science  and  engineer- 
ing. This  failed  to  placate  the  home  team. 
In  March,  the  Harvard  faculty  of  arts  and 
sciences,  in  a  secret  ballot,  voted  in  favor 
of  a  motion  for  censure  that  read,  "The 
faculty  lacks  confidence  in  the  leadership 
of  Lawrence  H.  Summers."  The  Furies  had 
been  unleashed  and  the  gallop  to  judg- 
ment was  on. 

The  intellectual  caliber  of  the  first  re- 
sponded barely  rose  above  a  popgun  level. 
Sally  Quinn,  playing  cute  in  The  Washing- 
ton Post,  confessed  that  she  was  crummy 
at  math  herself  and  no  great  shakes  in  the 
natural  sciences:  "I  took  botany  as  my  sci- 
ence requirement  thinking  it  was  flower  ar- 
ranging." George  F  Will,  also  grooming  in 


utive  council.  "Feminists  are  looking  for 
opportunities  to  prove  their  relevance  andl 
power.  Toppling  Larry  Summers  would  fitl 
the  bill  nicely."  Harvey  Mansfield,  a  profesJ 
sor  of  government  at  Harvard,  saw  noth-[ 
ing  quite  so  sinister  in  this  witches'  SabbathJI 
To  him,  Summers's  detractors  were  just  a 
batch  of  mixed-up  dames,  a  bunch  of  silrw 
hotheads  too  thin-skinned  for  manly  differ* 
ences  of  opinion  in  the  billiard  room.  You* 
know  how  sensitive  these  high-strung  women* 
can  be.  The  least  little  thing,  and  they  get! 
all  upset.  "Feminists  do  not  like  to  arguej 
and  they  consider  you  a  case  if  you  do  notj 
immediately  agree  with  them,"  he  wrote. 
"  'Raising  consciousness'  is  their  way  of  gen 
ting  you  to  fall  in  with  their  plans,  and  'tskj 
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' 


tsk'  is  the  only  signal  you  should  need  and 
will  get.  Anyone  who  requires  evidence  and 
argument  -s  already  an  enemy  because  he  is 
considering  a  possibility  hurtful  to  women.'' 

maureen  Connolly  (Coalition  for  Anti- 
Sexist  Harvard):  /  want  Harvard  to  become 
a  university  that  is  supportive  for  women, 
for  minorities,  for  it  to  stop  being  an  old 
boys'  club.  And  Larry  Summers  has 
not  shown  me  . . . 
sean  hanmty:  Oh,  good  grief. 
Connolly:  It  is  not  his  job  to  guide  the 
intellectual  inquiry  that  happens  at 
this  university.  It  is  the  scholar's  job  to 
do  that. 
HANNITY:  You're  overreacting,  Maureen. 

-Hannity  &  Colmes. 
Fax  News  Channel,  February  23,  2005. 

Amid  the  hubbub,  the  original  flash 
point  of  the  controversy  was  nearly 
forgotten.  A  couple  months  after  Sum- 
mers's trip  of  the  tongue,  a  front-page  sto- 
ry in  The  Wall  Street  Journal  by  Jeanne 
Whalen  and  Sharon  Begley  reported  on 
studies  of  the  new  methods  of  teaching 


that  he  had  a  larger  problem  with  diversity 
and  minority  representation.  Eugene  Robin- 
son pointed  out  in  The  Washington  Post, 
"When  Summers  arrived  at  Harvard,  one  of 
his  first  acts  was  to  dress  down  one  of  the 
university's  best-known  black  scholars,  Cor- 
nel West,  for  spending  too  much  time  on 
outside  projects  and  not  enough  on  research. 
Offended,  West  decamped  to  Princeton  Uni- 
versity [a  bitter  saga  recounted  by  Sam 
Tanenhaus  in  Vanity  Fair,  June  2002].  But 
Harvard  is  lousy  with  peripatetic  rock-star 
professors.  One  of  Summers's  most  vocal 
defenders  is  Harvard  Law  School  professor 
Alan  Dershowitz,  who  found  time  amid  his 
busy  academic  schedule  to  serve  on  the  O.  J. 
Simpson  defense  team,  for  heaven's  sake. 
Why  start  with  West?  Was  he  doing  any- 
thing his  white  colleagues  don't  do?"  Well, 
he  was  cutting  rap  records,  but  in  a  democ- 
racy even  a  Harvard  professor  should  be  al- 
lowed to  express  his  groove  thang. 

I  don't  discount  these  contributing  fac- 
tors, but  they  don't  explain  the  ferocity  of 
the  media  frenzy.  What  exploded,  methinks, 
was  a  protracted  buildup  of  exasperation 
over  the  persistent  under-representation  of 


percent  of  the  bylines  belonged  to  won 
Estrich  began  to  lobby  Kinsley,  the  fov 
ing  editor  of  Slate,  who  assumed  editor 
of  the  Times's  op-ed  page  in  2004,  ba 
ing  him  with  e-mails.  And  what  e-mails.| 
trich  castigated  Kinsley  for  his  "'arroga 
called  him  a  "jerk,"  and  threatened  to  : 
mouth  him  at  a  charity  event— "You 
me  to  work  that  dinner  about  what  a  | 
pletive  deleted]  you  are?"  But  the  ur 
est  cut  was  when  she  posited  that 
ley's  medical  condition— Parkinson's 
ease— might  be  eroding  his  mental  cap 
ty,  sneering,  "People  are  beginning  to  I 
that  your  illness  may  have  affected 
brain,  your  judgment  and  your  ability  to  J 
this  job."  Kinsley,  demonstrating  that  1 
mind  hadn't  lost  its  saber  swash,  filleted 
trich's  pretensions  to  crusaderhood  withJ 
losing  his  cool.  "If  Susan  wants  to  boycl 
media  institutions  that  don't  adequately  I 
fleet  her  progressive  feminist  values,  majj 
she  should  start  by  resigning  from  Fox  Ne 
where  she  is  a  commentator,"  he  wrote] 
Washington's  Examiner  newspaper. 
A  personal  note.  I  worked  under 
in  the  early  80s  when  he  was  the  editor  | 


LARRY  SUMMERS'S  COMMENTS  WERE 

SIMPLY  THE  SPARK  THAT  IGNITED  THE  GUNPOWDER  BARRELS. 


math  in  British  classrooms  that  found  girls 
closing  the  gender  gap  and  even  pulling 
ahead  of  the  boys.  These  early  results  tend- 
ed to  refute  the  "intrinsic  aptitude"  theory 
Summers  had  floated.  "The  English  expe- 
rien  :  with  math  education  suggests  that 
g  .n.  r  differences,  even  those  that  seem 
innate  and  based  in  biology,  do  not  lead 
inevitably  to  any  particular  outcome,"  re- 
ported the  Journal.  "That  view  fits  into  a 
broader  current  sweeping  over  how  scien- 
tists think  of  genetics.  Many  now  believe 
that  traits  that  seem  intrinsic— meaning 
those  grounded  in  the  brain  or  shaped  by 
a  gene— are  subject  to  cultural  and  social 
forces,  and  that  these  forces  determine  how 
a  biological  trait  actually  manifests  itself  in 
a  person's  behavior  or  abilities.  An  "intrin- 
sic' trait,  in  other  words,  does  not  mean  an 
inevitable  outcome,  as  many  scientists  had 
long  thought."  So  put  that  in  your  Popeye 
pipe  and  smoke  it,  armchair  he-men. 

If  the  Wall  Street  Journal  article  didn't  re- 
ceive the  notice  it  should  have,  it  may  be 
because  the  hellzapoppin'  at  Harvard  was 
never  primarily  over  innate  aptitude  and  gen- 
der difference— Summers's  comments  were 
simply  the  spark  that  ignited  the  gunpowder 
barrels.  His  obstreperous,  imperious  manner 
made  much  of  the  faculty  bristle  (see  Rich- 
ard Bradley's  book,  Harvard  Rules),  and  his 
pattern  of  governance  at  Harvard  suggested 


women  in  positions  of  prominence  and  au- 
thority, and  the  mulish  inability  of  power- 
ful men  to  recognize  the  scope  of  the  prob- 
lem, or  their  tendency  instead  to  rational- 
ize it  with  voodoo  genetics  and  Victorian- 
parlor  sociology.  Women  are  sick  of  hear- 
ing the  same  old  sea  chanteys.  They've  had 
their  fill  of  men  who  insist  on  protecting 
their  privileges  and  pretend  it's  the  natural 
order  of  things. 

Exasperation  turned  asp-tongued  in  the 
second  card  on  the  bill,  an  e-mail  duel 
between  former  classmates  at  Harvard 
Law  School.  Susan  Estrich  and  Michael 
Kinsley.  More  acrimonious  and  ad  hominem 
than  the  Summers  hoedown,  this  conflict 
blurred  the  usual  left-right  divisions  large- 
ly because  of  the  personalities  involved. 
(There's  something  about  Susan  Estrich— 
some  ineffable  quality  she  possesses  that, 
should  it  ever  become  effable,  would  peel 
paint  off  battleships— that  annoys  people 
of  all  faiths  and  political  creeds.)  A  profes- 
sor of  law  at  the  University  of  Southern 
California  and  campaign  manager  for  Dem- 
ocratic presidential  contender  Michael 
Dukakis  (oy),  Estrich  assigned  her  students 
to  tally  the  number  of  female  contributors 
to  the  Los  Angeles  Times  op-ed  page  and 
discovered  a  lopsided  ratio  of  men  to 
women.  In  one  nine-week  stretch,  only  20 


Harper's;  his  managerial  style  was  casu. 
and  collegial,  not  autocratic  and  rigid 
never  heard  anything  different  about  h 
tenures  at  The  New  Republic  and  Slate.  Bi 
it  is  also  true  that  just  because  it's  Susa 
Estrich  creating  an  almighty  stink  doesri 
mean  the  stinker  may  not  have  a  legitii 
gripe.  More  than  a  month  before  Estrict] 
started  hitting  the  "Send"  button.  Helemj 
Cobban,  a  columnist  for  Tlie  Christian  Sci\ 
ence  Monitor,  had  been  running  a  score- 
board on  her  blog.  Just  World  News,  count 
ing  the  number  of  male  and  female  contnl> 
utors  to  the  op-ed  page  of  Vie  Washington 
Post.  From  December  21,  2004,  to  Febnw 
ary  14.  2005,  Cobban  counted  only  26  fe- 
male bylines  out  of  260— a  measly  10  peri 
cent.  The  New  York  Times  op-ed  page  has 
only  one  female  columnist,  Maureen  Dowd. 
The  gender  breakdown  of  the  op-ed  pages 
of  the  leading  organs  of  manufactured  con- 
sent can't  be  ascribed  to  women's  being 
consensus  seekers  and  tremulous  wallflow- 
ers. The  numbers  are  too  indicting. 

As  columnist  Katha  "Bone  Crusher"" 
Pollitt  wrote  in  Vie  Nation,  "Feminine 
psychology  doesn't  explain  why  all 
five  of  USA  Today's  political  columnists  arej 
male,  or  why  Time's  eleven  columnists  are 
male— down  to  the  four  in  Arts  and  Enter- 
tainment—or why  at  Newsweek  it's  one  out 
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of  six  in  print  and  two  out  oi  thi  teen  on 
the  Web.  According  co  Editor  and  Pub 
the  proportion  of  female  syndicated  c 
nists  (one  in  four)  hasn't  budged  since 
1999."  Pollitt.  ridiculed  the  notion  that  out- 
reach efforts  for  female  writers  required 
some  wild-country  safari.  "How  hard  could 
it  be  to  'find'  Barbara  Ehrenreich.  who 
filled  in  for  Thomas  Friedman  for 
one  month  last  summer  and  wrote 
nine  of  the  best  columns  the  Tunes 
has  seen  in  a  decade?  Or  Dahlia 
Lithwick,  legal  correspondent  for 
Slate,  another  Friedman  fill-in,  who 
actually  possesses  a  deep  grasp  of 
the  field  she  covers— which  cannot 
always  be  said  for  John  Tierney.  who  be- 
gins his  Times  column  in  April?  . . .  And. 
not  to  be  one  of  those  shrinking  violets 
everyone's  suddenly  so  down  on,  What 
about  me?  Am  I  a  potted  plant?" 

A  personal  note.  I  have  met  Katha  Pol- 
litt, and  she  is  neither  a  potted  plant  nor 
chopped  liver. 

Broadcast  media  aren't  much  better 
than  their  print  elders.  Fairness  and 
Accuracy  in  Reporting— fair— took  a 
spin  across  the  dial  and  discovered  . . .  well, 
the  title  of  its  press  release  tells  the  story: 
"Women's  Opinions  Also  Missing  on  Tele- 
vision." Once  again  men  monopolize  the 
blather.  "An  upcoming  fair  study  has  found 
that  on  television,  as  in  print,  female  pun- 
dits are  in  short  supply."  fair  focused  its 
study  on  the  Sunday-morning  panel  shows, 
crediting  only  NBC's  The  Chris  Matthews 
Show  with  achieving  gender  equity,  but  even 
here  there  were  problems.  "While  the  Chris 
Matthews  Show  did  well  on  gender  parity, 
every  one  of  its  49  female  panelists  was 
white."  If  it  weren't  for  Gwen  Ifill  and  Don- 
na Brazile,  the  other  shows  would  have 


.  Fred  Barnes,  Bill  Kristol  [some  pre- 
sumably harder  than  others,  but  let's  not  be 
prurient]— most  of  the  women  tapped  are 
political  correspondents  who  primarily  pro- 
vide analysis  from  a  less  openly  opinionat- 
ed viewpoint."  It  cites  as  an  example  Na- 
tional Public  Radio  political  correspondent 
Mara  Liasson,  who's  booked  on  Fox  News 
pundit  panels  as  the 
token  liberal  but  in 


GENDER 
MIND-BENDER 

Wal-Mart's  executive 
lineup  does  the  "Wal-Mart 
Cheer,"  Fayetteville, 
Arkansas,  June  6,  2003. 


truth  ladles  out  lukewarm  mush,  which  still 
doesn't  spare  her  from  being  interrupted 
and  patronized  by  Fred  Barnes  and  Brit 
Hume,  who  must  have  taken  a  graduate 
course  in  harrumphing  together. 

Make  no  mistake.  A  paucity  of  female 
pundits  isn't  the  most  burning  issue 
on  the  ramparts.  The  real  war  be- 
tween the  sexes  is  waged  out  of  the  spot- 
light and  in  the  trenches,  a  shadowy  war  of 
deprivation  and  restriction  where  women— 
particularly  poor  women— are  increasingly 


bill.  ("Even  without  the  reform,  more 
1  million  women  will  find  themselvJ 
bankruptcy  court  this  year,  outnumbe 
men  by  about  150,000,  if  past  trends 
says  Jill  Miller,  chief  executive  office 
Women  Work!  in  Washington,  D.C."-J 
Christian  Science  Monitor,  April  4,  2(1 
As  religious  values  are  imposed  on  the  | 
ity,  this  grinding  rollback  will  only 
sen,  since  fundamentalist  religion  of  d 


~\ 


flavor  since  the  dawn  of  dust  is  based  uj 
patriarchy  and  dominion  over  wome 
lives  and  bodies.  Only  when  more  wor 
are  visible  in  the  opinionsphere  will  a 
be  raised  over  this  campaign  of  attritic 
given  that  the  men  on  Imus  and  Sundaj 
morning  panels  would  rather  talk  war  an* 
football. 

The  rub  is  that  if  more  women  ar 
picked  for  the  op-ed  pages  and  pundi 
roundups,  they  will  most  likely  be  chosei 
from  the  same  incestuous  Beltway-medi; 
clique  that  treats  the  rest  of  America  as  I 


THE  REAL  WAR  BETWEEN  THE  SEXES 

IS  WAGED  OUT  OF  THE  SPOTLIGHT  AND  IN  THE  TRENCHES 


been  as  lily-white  as  a  Confederate  ball,  too. 
fair:  "The  dearth  of  women  pundits  (and 
particularly  women  of  color)  on  television 
can  also  be  traced  in  part  to  the  overall  un- 
derrepresentation  of  women  in  the  news- 
room. In  a  2004  survey,  women  made  up 
only  37  percent  of  the  staff  at  newspapers 
across  the  country  (and  only  34  percent 
of  supervisors);  women  of  color  represent- 
ed a  paltry  6  percent  (American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors,  4/20/04)."  Moreover, 
the  skinny-assed  white  women  who  do  pop- 
ulate Sunday  panels  tend  to  be  politically 
neutered:  "While  a  number  of  hard-right 
men  are  regularly  featured  on  these  shows- 
George  Will,  Charles  Krauthammer,  Robert 


denied  access  to  contraception  and  family- 
planning  information:  blocked  from  ad- 
vancing into  management  positions  at  mega- 
chains  such  as  Wal-Mart  (which  is  facing 
a  huge  class-action  suit  over  sexual  dis- 
crimination); shut  out  of  the  major  action 
in  Wall  Street  trading  houses;  brutalized 
body  and  soul  as  the  primary  victims  of 
domestic  violence  (the  Violence  Against 
Women  Act,  enacted  in  1994,  comes  up  for 
renewal  this  year,  its  passage  by  no  means 
certain):  threatened  by  the  Bush  adminis- 
tration's stealth  attempt  to  undermine  Ti- 
tle IX,  which  was  a  boon  to  women's  col- 
lege athletics:  and  forced  to  bear  the  brunt 
of  the  class-warfare  bankruptcy  "reform" 


giant  appendix  to  their  schmoozy  careers] 
That  was  the  lesson  some  of  us  took  away 
when  Kinsley  said  that  one  of  the  writers  hfi 
had  nabbed  for  his  op-ed  page  was  Mart 
garet  Carlson  (of  Time  and  a  regular  oil 
CNN's  The  Capital  Gang).  Carlson,  who 
has  redefined  mediocrity  in  every  venue 
she's  worked  in,  is  no  answer  to  anything. 
The  real  war  between  the  sexes  is  a  class 
war,  a  war  that  will  remain  under  the  radai 
as  long  as  the  self-perpetuating  media  and 
political  establishment  maintain  the  fiction 
that  the  country  doesn't  have  a  class  sys- 
tem, that  they  all  got  where  they  are  on 
"merit."  All  you  have  to  do  is  listen  to  most 
of  them  to  know  that  isn't  so.  □ 
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DOM  I  NICK   pUNNt'S    DIARY 


London  Calling 
(and  Dishing) 

Ah,  London  in  the  spring-the  glam-packed 
lobby  of  Claridge's,  the  latest  royal  gossip 
from  Fleet  Street's  Young  Turks,  and,  to  top  it 
all  off,  Europe's  social  elite  exchanging  tidbits 
and  theories  (sex  crime  or  Mafia  hit?)  on  the 
gruesome  murder  of  financier  Edouard  Stern. 
The  author  shares  all  this  and  more 


fter  rainy  New  York,  the  spring  wea 
London  seemed  perfect  when  I  arrive 
March  16.  My  spirits  were  immedia 
lifted  to  be  in  my  favorite  city  in  Eurof 
went  there  right  after  settling  the  lav 
brought  against  me  by  former  conj 
man  Gary  Condit  in  the  matter  of  the  I 
appearance  and  death  of  Chandra  Li 
Every  now  and  then,  it's  good  to  give  yourself  a  treat,  and  tr 
what  I  was  doing.  I  was  eager  to  return  to  normal  life  after  two 
a  half  years  of  anxiety,  the  kind  of  anxiety  that  dries  up  the  c 
tive  juices  and.that  no  tranquilizer  can  quell.  Unable  to  com 
trate  for  long  on  anything  else  during  the  ordeal,  I  had  been  foi 
to  put  aside  my  novel  in  progress,  which  is  called  A  Solo  A 
hoped  that  eight  days  in  London  would  get  me  in  gear  to  re 
to  the  book.  It  was  the  perfect  choice.  There  must  have  been  a  n 
lion  daffodils  in  bloom  in  Hyde  Park,  where  I  would  sit  on  a  ber 
and  watch  the  passing  parade.  I  had  lunches  and  dinners  with  < 
friends  such  as  Marguerite  Littman.  the  witty  southern  belle  fix 
Monroe.  Louisiana,  whom  I  first  knew  in  Hollywood  in  the  1 
50s.  when  she  was  coaching  Elizabeth  Taylor 
how  to  speak  with  a  southern  accent  for  t 
movie  Raintree  County,  and  who  has  long  bed 
one  of  the  leading  figures  in  London's  artistic  a 
social  sets.  I  attended  two  wonderful  plays.  7 
History  Boys,  by  Alan  Bennett,  which  haunt, 
me  for  days,  and  Don  Carlos,  by  the  18th-centu! 
German  dramatist  and  poet  Friedrich  von  Sch 
ler,  with  fantastic  performances  by  Derek  Jaca 
and  Peter  Eyre.  77??  History  Boys  plays  in  repe 
tory  at  the  National  Theatre,  so  it  is  almost  ir 
possible  to  get  a  ticket,  but  it  is  well  worth  tr 
effort.  Michael  Parkinson,  the  Johnny  Carson  ( 
England  for  30  years,  whom  I  don't  even  kno 
but  who  is  a  friend  of  a  friend  of  mine,  mad 
one  of  those  magic  calls  to  someone  import 
and  there  I  was,  fourth  row  center.  I  went  to 
favorite  bookstore.  Heywood  Hill,  on  Curzo.' 
Street,  where  Nancy  Mitford  had  worked  as 
salesgirl  during  World  War  II,  and  bought  tht 
last  of  1.000  privately  printed  copies  of  the  mem 
oirs  of  the  late  Baron  Alexis  de  Rede,  whict 
Prince  Rupert  Loewenstein,  the  well-known  ft 
nancial  adviser  to  the  Rolling  Stones,  financed! 
and  which  Hugo  Vickers.  the  editor  of  Cecil  BeaJ 
ton's  diaries,  edited.  I  went  to  Turnbull  &  Asser. 
on  Jermyn  Street,  and  ordered  some  new  shirts 
to  wear  in  the  coming  season  on  Power,  Privilege, 
and  Justice,  my  Court  TV  series. 

I  stayed  at  Claridge's,  where  I've  been  staying 
for  more  than  30  years.  My  only  criticism  is  that 
there  aren't  enough  chairs  in  the  lobby  from 
which  to  view  all  the  glamorous  people  rushing 
here,  rushing  there.  "We're  off  to  Africa  on  safari." 
said  Julian  Schnabel.  the  artist  and  film  director. 
"Dick's  having  a  screening  of  our  new  film,  Char- 
lie and  the  Chocolate  Factory  "  said  Lili  Zanuck, 
speaking  about  her  husband  and  business  part- 
ner. Richard  Zanuck.  as  she  sped  off  to  lunch 
with  Robin  Hurlstone.  the  former  longtime  boy- 
friend of  Joan  Collins.  "Barry  [Diller]  and  I  are 
taking  my  granddaughter  to  see  Mary  Poppins* 
said  Diane  von  Furstenberg,  racing  for  her  cat 
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in  a  white-fox  coat.  "We  took  your  advice  and  saw  Don  Carlos," 
said  the  Czech  director  Milos  Forman,  who,  with  producer  Saul 
Zaentz.  is  about  to  start  shooting  in  Spain  on  Goya's  Ghosts,  star- 
ring Gael  Garcia  Bernal.  "I'm  here  to  pick  up  Grace  Dudley, 
who's  just  arrived.  We're  going  to  Rupert  Loewenstein's  for  din- 
ner." said  John  Bowes-Lyon,  known  as  Bosie,  who  was  closely  re- 
lated to  the  late  Queen  Mother.  Martin  Ballard,  who  is  probably 
the  best-known  hall  porter  in  Europe,  is  usually  in  the  center  of  the 
lobby,  directing  everything  like  a  ringmaster.  He  knows  all  the 
guests  and  their  needs,  and  they  all  know  him.  Martin  is  so  "in" 
that  in  February  he  was  invited  to  Paris  for  the  Baron  de  Rede's 
very  private  funeral. 

On  my  second  day  in  London,  I  met  Peter  Evans,  the  En- 
glish author.  I  had  been  riveted  by  his  book  Nemesis,  in 
which  he  links  the  late  Greek  billionaire  Aristotle  Onassis 
to  the  assassination  of  Robert  Kennedy,  and  I  had  been  shocked 
at  how  little  publicity  the  book  receivec5  when  it  came  out  last 
year.  Since  then  Evans  and  I  have  established  a  regular  e-mail 
correspondence.  The  paperback  edition  of  Nemesis  has  just  been 
released,  and  a  blurb  from  me  appears  on  the  front  jacket  over 


I  had  a  fabulous  night  at  a  dinner  for  10  given  in  a  pr! 
dining  room  at  the  historic  Garrick  Club.  My  host,  | 
put  the  fascinating  group  together,  has  chosen  to  remain 
mous.  All  the  guests  were  members  of  the  British  press.  in{ 
ing  the  Daily  Mail,  The  Daily  Telegraph,  The  Sun,  and 
There  were  no  husbands,  wives,  girlfriends,  or  boyfriends.  E^ 
one  was  much  younger  than  I,  but  we  all  write  about  the 
things.  It  was  dizzying  to  hear  them  speak  openly,  and  I  was 
ing  to  take  out  my  green  leather  notebook  and  make  nc 
but  I  didn't.  The  subjects  included  Tony  Blair,  Queen  Eliza 
Prince  Charles.  Camilla  Parker  Bowles,  Prince  William, 
Harry,  James  Hewitt,  secret  letters  bought  by  the  Palace 
and  on. 

Like  several  of  my  friends  with  double-barreled  last  na 
who  know  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  frequent  his  houses,  tr 
new  friends  of  mine  from  various  London  newsrooms  all  spl 
about  the  apathy  of  the  English  public  concerning  Pri( 
Charles's  nuptials  and  the  royal  family  in  general.  They  wonde 
if  the  monarchy  would  even  survive  after  the  death  of  79-y< 
old  Queen  Elizabeth,  whose  mother  lived  to  be  101.  Most  of  tnj 
did  not  believe  that  Charles  would  ever  be  King.  Prince  Willia 


I  am  so  happy  the  national  drama  of  Terri  Schiavo  is  ov( 


the  title:  "Knocked  my  socks  off.  Run,  do  not  walk  to  your  local 
bookstore."  I  stand  by  that  statement.  Evans  and  I  had  lunch  at 
Claridge's,  where,  in  Nemesis,  Tina  Onassis  Blandford.  the  first  wife 
of  Onassis  and  later  the  wife  of  the  Marquis  of  Blandford,  tells 
her  daughter,  Christina  Onassis,  over  lunch,  of  her  father's  com- 
plicity in  Kennedy's  death.  Evans  likes  to  talk  about  what's  going 
on  in  high  circles,  and  I'm  pretty  good  at  that  sort  of  conversation 
myself,  so  we  had  a  very  good  time. 

Everyone  in  the  upper  echelons  in  London,  Paris,  and  New 
York  was  talking  about  the  scandalous  murder  of  the  financier 
Edouard  Stern  at  his  security-perfect  penthouse  in  Geneva.  The 
Mail  on  Sunday  reported,  "Mr.  Stern's  killing  was  linked  to  the 
Russian  mafia  and  the  mysterious  death  in  1999  of  billionaire  Ed- 
mond  Safra."  Stern  had  helped  to  arrange  the  controversial  S9.9 
billion  sale  of  Safra's  Republic  New  York  Corporation  to  HSBC 
shortly  before  Safra's  death.  Not  since  the  mysterious  death  of 
Safra— which  has  never  been  satisfactorily  explained— has  Euro- 
pean society  been  so  transfixed  by  a  violent  occurrence  in  their 
own  backyard.  Stern's  memorial  was  attended  by  the  creme  de  la 
creme  of  Paris.  A  handsome  and  deeply  unpopular  banker  who 
was  married  to  the  daughter  of  Michel  David-Weill,  the  head  of 
Lazard  Freres,  Edouard  Stern  came  to  his  end  wearing  a  latex 
suit.  Stories  surrounding  the  murder  were  bountiful,  each  one 
more  bizarre  than  the  last.  A  dildo.  S&M  practices.  Four  gun- 
shots. My  friend  Taki  Theodoracopulos,  the  columnist,  gave  the 
most  graphic  description  in  the  British  magazine  Vie  Spectator. 
He  was  the  first  one  to  mention  the  dildo  in  print,  though  the 
word  was  being  silently  mouthed  at  candlelit  dinner  parties  all 
over  London  and  Paris.  The  press  reported  that  a  prostitute  had 
confessed  to  having  shot  the  banker. 

"We  have  to  talk  about  the  Edouard  Stern  murder,"  said  an 
American  staying  in  the  hotel. 
\  hooker  confessed."  I  replied. 

"There's  much  more  than  that."  she  said. 

For  Stern  to  be  found  dead  in  such  humiliating  circumstances 
must  have  been  simply  ghastly  for  the  wife  and  children  he  left 
behind.  And  though  people  were  cognizant  of  all  that,  and  sym- 
pathetic, they  could  talk  of  nothing  else.  One  prevailing  theory  is 
that  the  S&M  crime  scene  was  all  a  careful  mise  en  scene,  creat- 
ed to  make  a  business  assassination  appear  to  be  a  kinky  sex 
crime. 


the  hope  of  the  public  because  of  his  strong  resemblance  to  )| 
late  mother,  has  not  become  the  media  favorite  that  she  wi 
Having  his  picture  on  the  cover  of  a  magazine  or  newspaper  | 
longer  guarantees  sales.  "We  know  almost  nothing  about  hir 
said  one  reporter.  "He's  very  secret."  Another  said,  "He  dislikl 
the  media  and  the  people  who  wait  outside  places  where  he  is  gl 
ing  to  be,  like  church,  to  try  to  speak  to  him."  A  third  said.  "Mai 
be  if  he  makes  the  right  kind  of  marriage  and  has  a  great  weddir| 
there  will  be  interest  again." 

Poor  Camilla  Parker  Bowles— excuse  me,  poor  H.R.H.  tb 
Duchess  of  Cornwall,  as  she  has  become.  Was  there  ever ; 
bride  as  rudely  received  into  a  family  by  her  new  in-laws 
the  new  duchess?  I  don't  know  why  they  didn't  just  elope  to  La 
Vegas  and  spare  themselves  the  humiliation  that  has  been  heape< 
on  them.  The  English  tabloids  were  reporting  daily  on  their  froni 
pages  all  the  snubs  that  the  Queen  and  Prince  Philip  had  directec 
at  their  new  daughter-in-law.  Two  weeks  before  the  wedding,  tha 
Queen  held  a  state  dinner  at  Buckingham  Palace  for  the  president 
of  Italy,  which  was  followed  by  a  return  state  dinner  the  follow^ 
ing  night  at  the  Italian  Embassy.  Camilla  was  not  invited  to  eithen 
An  embarrassing  photograph  in  the  Evening  Standard  showed  the 
Queen  looking  as  if  she  were  smelling  something  unpleasant  as  hef 
son  and  heir  kissed  her  on  the  cheek  at  the  first  of  the  dinners.  I 
think  it's  safe  to  say  that  the  Prince  and  his  mother  have  very  little 
connection  these  days. 

I  admit  to  being  an  enormous  admirer  of  the  late  Princess 
Diana,  with  whom  I  once  had  a  memorable  conversation  about 
O.  J.  Simpson,  of  all  people,  after  which  I  became  one  of  her 
intrigued  worshippers.  But  time  marches  on.  The  lady  has  been 
dead  nearly  eight  years.  She  will  never,  however,  be  forgotten  in 
England,  where  she  is  still  omnipresent.  Even  dead,  she  contin- 
ues to  upstage  the  family  she  married  into.  "There  were  three  ol 
us  in  this  marriage,"  she  told  Martin  Bashir  in  her  famous,  fatal 
1995  television  interview.  The  wedding  of  her  former  husband  to 
the  third  party  in  their  failed  marriage  has  brought  Diana  back 
again,  as  big  as  ever.  Now  she  is  the  third  person  in  their  mar- 
riage. The  sheer  star  power  of  the  beautiful  dead  princess  is  pre- 
served in  countless  photographs  and  limitless  television  footage— 
the  most  glamorous  woman  in  the  world,  whether  in  a  spark- 
ling evening  dress  or  kneeling  at  the  hospital  bed  of  a  dying  aids 
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Time  is  Precious. 


in  our  future,  we  must  nurture  our  children's  fantasies,  and  inspire  their  creativity.  This  requires  access  to  the  arts  that  too 
en  have.  Join  Johnny  Depp,  the  Entertainment  Industry  Foundation,  and  Montblanc  in  helping  children  develop  their  most  valuable 
gination.  With  your  p'utchase  of  a  Montblanc  watch  or  writing  instrument,  a  donation  will  be  made  to  EIF's  National  Arts  Education 
For  more  information,  please  call  800.995.4810  or  visit  www.montblanc.com/eif. 
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Kitty  Kelley,  the  controversial  biographer,  \vho| 
savagely  attacked  by  the  administration  and  i 
members  of  the  media  on  the  publication  last  I 
tember  of  her  book  The  Family,  about  the  Bush  dynj 
has  gotten  even  with  her  detractors  in  a  scathing  aftt 
to  be  published  in  the  paperback  edition,  which 
released  this  month.  Kelley  knows  a  thing  or  two  al| 
settling  scores,  and  she's  not  afraid  to  be  ruthless, 
short  epilogue  makes  for  wonderfully  entertaining  : 
ing,  because  she  names  the  naj 
of  those  who  went  out  of  their 
to  destroy  her  credibility.  She  lets  I 
critics,  both  in  politics  and  the  pr| 
have  it  with  both  barrels. 


J: 


patient.  If  she  wanted  to  get  even  with 
them  for  what  they  did  to  her,  she  has 
certainly  succeeded. 

Prince  Charles,  however,  had  every 
right  to  marry  again,  especially  since  he  has 
been  romantically  involved  with  the  new  duch- 
ess for  more  than  30  years.  People  I  know  who 
know  Camilla  speak  highly  of  her.  On  the  great 
stage  of  history,  she  and  Charles  have  a  unique 
bond  in  that  Camilla's  great-grandmother  Mrs. 
Keppel  was  the  longtime  mistress  of  Prince 
Charles's  great-grandfather  King  Edward  VII,  a 

mistress  of  such  importance  that  when  the  King  

was  dying  his  wife,  Queen  Alexandra,  allowed  Mrs.  Keppel  into 
his  bedroom  to  say  good-bye.  Good  luck  to  them,  I  say. 

I  am  so  happy  that  the  national  drama  of  Terri  Schiavo  is  over. 
May  that  lady  rest  in  peace.  My  late  former  wife,  Lenny,  my 
sons,  Griffin  and  Alex,  and  I  went  through  our  own  version 
of  that  whole  tragic  experience  back  in  1982,  when  my  daughter, 
Dominique,  was  strangled  into  brain  death  by  a  former  boyfriend. 
She  was  the  center  of  love  in  our  family,  the  youngest,  the  most 


ROYAL  WEDDING 

Above,  Prince  Charles 

and  the  new  Duchess  of  Cornwall. 

Top,  the  couple  with  their  families: 

seated,  Prince  Philip,  Queen 

Elizabeth,  and  Camilla's  father, 

Major  Bruce  Shand;  standing,  Princes 

Harry  and  William,  and  Tom  and 

Laura  Parker  Bowles. 


ohnnie  Cochran,  the  crim  I 
lawyer  who  mesmerized  the  cr  I 
try,  often  unfavorably,  as  the 
nius  responsible  for  the  unpopular  I 
quittal  of  O.  J.  Simpson  in  the  murdl 
of  his  wife,  Nicole,  and  Ronald  Gel 
man,  died  on  March  29.  Approxima| 
ly  a  year  and  a  half  earlier,  he  had  1 
operated  on  for  a  brain  tumor.  There 
a  persistent  silence  regarding  his  pc 
operative  condition,  and  the  few  people  who  \\ 
him  say  he  always  told  them  he  was  fine.  Althou| 
he  had  had  a  successful  career  before  the  Si) 
son  trial,  and  continued  to  have  one  after  it.  tr 
trial  is  what  he  will  always  be  remembered  for.  I 
was  the  only  time  his  life  and  mine  overlapped 
had  a  front-row  seat  in  the  courtroom,  betwed 
the  Brown  family  and  the  Goldman  family.  As  a 
as  I'm  concerned,  a  blight  remained  on  the  lawyers  on  both  sid 
after  the  acquittal.  Only  Cochran  emerged  relatively  unscathed  as 
national  celebrity.  I  had  a  fractious  relationship  with  him.  There 
no  doubt  that  he  played  the  race  card  blatantly,  and  I  complaint 
loudly  in  the  last  week  of  the  trial  when,  during  10-minute  bathrooi 
breaks,  Nation  of  Islam  guards  kept  everyone  else  out  of  the  mei 
room  when  Johnnie  was  inside.  I  didn't  write  nicely  about  him.  an 
I  didn't  talk  nicely  about  him  on  television.  He  didn't  like  me,  e 
ther.  All  that  said,  however,  he  was  the  most  charismatic  figure  I\ 


^ks  there  ever  a  bride  as  rudely  received  by  her  new  in-lawsr 


adored.  When  we  came  together  in  Los  Angeles  from  our  respec- 
tive homes,  we  drove  in  silence  to  Cedars-Sinai  Medical  Center, 
where  she  was  on  life  support,  on  orders  of  the  police.  Walking 
into  her  cubicle  in  the  intensive-care  unit,  we  stared  at  her,  aghast. 
Her  neck  was  purple  where  John  Sweeney  had  strangled  her.  Her 
beautiful  hair  had  been  shaved  off.  A  large  screw  was  inserted  into 
her  skull  to  relieve  pressure— I  had  given  permission  to  apply  it 
the  day  before.  We  spoke  to  her  as  a  family,  each  of  us  holding 
one  of  her  hands  or  feet.  The  life-support  system  jolted  her  back 
and  forth  in  a  grotesque  imitation  of  life.  Dominique  had  been 
that  way  for  several  days,  and  none  of  us  for  a  single  moment  had 
any  wish  to  perpetuate  her  ordeal.  Lenny,  who  suffered  from 
multiple  sclerosis  and  had  long  been  an  invalid  in  a  wheelchair, 
was  the  one  who  spoke  up.  She  said  they  had  to  stop  the  ma- 
chine. She  said  that  Dominique's  organs  should  be  donated. 
Then  each  of  us  went  into  the  room  alone  to  say  good-bye  to  her 
and  tell  her  how  much  we  loved  her.  Within  two  hours  her  heart 
was  on  an  airplane  to  San  Francisco,  where  it  was  transplanted 
into  the  body  of  a  young  man.  I  sometimes  think  about  that  guy 
and  wish  him  well. 


ever  seen  in  a  courtroom.  You  couldn't  take  your  eyes  off  him. 
wasn't  just  his  periwinkle  suits  and  loud  ties.  The  guy  had  true  stai 
quality.  You  could  love  him  or  hate  him.  but  you  couldn't  ignore 
him.  He  was  a  major  presence.  He,  not  Judge  Ito,  ran  the  court- 
room. It  was  Cochran  who  provoked  the  disastrous  glove  exper- 
iment—a mistake  from  which  prosecutor  Chris  Darden  never  re- 
covered—and Cochran  who  almost  instantly  came  up  with  the  line 
that  defined  the  trial:  "If  the  glove  doesn't  fit,  you  must  acquit." 
I  had  the  good  fortune  about  two  years  ago  to  be  reconciled  with 
Johnnie  Cochran.  It's  such  a  wonderful  feeling  to  unload  life's  excess 
baggage.  Henry  Schleiff,  the  president  and  C.E.O.  of  Court  TV, 
arranged  for  Johnnie  and  me  to  meet  for  lunch  at  Michael's,  the  res- 
taurant popular  with  the  publishing  world,  on  West  55th  Street  in 
Manhattan.  We  hugged,  and  we  talked  about  the  trial.  I  asked  him 
if  he  still  thought  O.  J.  Simpson  wasn't  guilty.  He  didn't  answer;  he 
just  laughed.  Then  he  took  out  his  cell  phone  and  dialed  a  number. 
"I'm  with  someone  who  wants  to  say  hello  to  you,"  he  said  to  the 
person  on  the  other  end,  handing  the  phone  to  me.  It  was  his  wife. 
Dale,  a  handsome,  classy  lady  with  whom  I  had  remained  on  good 
terms  throughout  the  trial.  I  never  saw  Johnnie  again.  □ 
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NO  JOKES,  PLEASE, 
WE'RE  LIBERAL 

How  come  right-wing  pundits  are  funny, 
while  their  left-wing  counterparts  are 
stuck  in  plodding  solemnity?  An  exploration 
of  the  humor  gap  between  the  conservative 
and  liberal  media  leads  the  author 
from  the  Ivy  League  ambitions  of  Slate 
straight  to  the  stirffed-shirt  empire 
of  The  New  York  Times 


Why  aren't  liberals  funny? 
And  how  come  conser- 
vative columnist  David 
Brooks,  formerly  a  stylish. 
witty,  sharp-eyed  writer, 
got  to  be  such  a  plodding, 
stuffed-shirt  prig  when  he 
went  to  work  for  a  liberal  publication'1 

Brooks's  book  Bobos  in  Paradise  is  an 
example  of  an  old-fashioned,  way-we-live- 
now  sociology— drawing  the  great  social  car- 
icature—that is  hardly  practiced  anymore  (so- 
ciology, which  used  to  be  aligned  with  jour- 
nalism, is  now  a  quantitative  discipline).  His 
subject  was  middle-class  identity  and  par- 
ticularly, even  though  he's  a  conservative, 
liberal-middle-class  identity.  As  an  observer 
of  manners.  Brooks  was  a  little  hyperbolic, 
a  little  reductive,  and  clever  to  a  fault. 

But  then  he  went  to  the  New  York  Times 
op-ed  page.  The  Times,  temperamentally 
resistant  to  the  hyperbolic,  the  reductive, 
the  too  clever,  took  Brooks's  style  away. 
Sociology  without  style  is  pomposity. 

The  complicated  condition  for  liberals, 
or.  anyway,  for  liberal  wits  and  stylists,  is 
that  so  much  of  the  liberal  media— the  con- 
stricting liberal  media— has  defaulted  to 
a  kind  of  consensus  Times-ness.  Hence,  in 
defensive  mode,  and  in  a  careful  estimation 
of  our  market  opportunities,  we  are  all— 
we  well-employed.  Ivy  League-ish.  cultur- 
ally engaged,  upper-middle-class  chattering 
types  in  the  mainstream  news  media— self- 
serious,  earnest,  striving,  humorless,  cor- 
rect people,  seeking  to  become  ever  more 
earnest,  faultless,  evenhanded.  We're  Hillary 
( or  we're  her  base,  and  she's  courting  us  by 
becoming  as  worthy  and  flat  as  we  are). 

I  to  put  too  fine  a  point  on  it.  but 
liberals,  in  their  desperate  quest  to  be  tak- 


en seriously,  are  the  new  conservatives. 

Conservative  opinionists  in  the  burgeon- 
ing right-wing  media— from  Fox  to  talk  ra- 
dio to  Rupert  Murdoch's  Weekly  Standard 
to  the  Wall  Street  Journal  editorial  page- 
are,  on  the  other  hand,  often  facile,  funny, 
irreverent,  eccentric,  jaunty,  pithy,  as  well 
as  aggressive  and  wrongheaded  (that  im- 
probable creature  Ann  Coulter  is  all  those 
things),  as  well  as  operatic  (Terri  Schiavo 
an  opera).  As  well  as.  on  occasion,  in- 
ebriated. (The  character  note  of  a  liberal 
these  days  is  sobriety— no  drinks,  no  carbs. 
no  jokes.  The  conservatives  run  amok  while 
the  liberals  are  corporatized.) 

Obviously  conservatives  have  reason  to 
enjoy  themselves,  while  liberals  do  not.  But 
then.  too.  it  may  reasonably  be  the  conser- 
vatives" sense  oi  .erbal  sport,  of  going  too 


far.  of  showing  off. 
that's  helped  get  them 
into  their  catbird  seat. 
.And.  conversely  the  liberals'  dullness  ar 
depressheness— "little  constipated  souls." 
the  recent  description  by  Ben  Bradlee.  wr 
is  from  the  liberal  media's  jaunty  age— thai 
contributed  to  their  fate. 

So  why  no  oomph?  No  joy?  No  joke 

In  the  exception-that-proves  departmer 
every  liberal  jumps  up  at  this  point  d 
manding.  "What  about  Jon  Stewart?" 
"And  Maureen  Dowd." 
"And."  add  a  few  liberals  in  rarefied  r 
dio  markets.  "Air  .America  and  Al  Franken 
"Andy  Borowitz!" 
"Wonkette." 
"Michael  Moore"  (but  with  lessei 
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prt  the  movie. 

o  town,  naive  to  its  rul 
ath  against  the  setting 
vitably,  drama  ensues. 


Robert  Rodriguez 
iuch  an  Outsider, 
but  the  false  fronts 
he  saunters  by  are 
jllywood,  not  in  dusty,  deserted 
ns.  The  independent  director 
ains  a  renegade  a  full  decade  after 
groundbreaking  "El  Mariachi,"  his 
jlly  suspenseful  ode  to  a  guitar- 
ing,  gun-slinging  hero  in  a  film  that 
a  mere  $7,000  to  make.  And  while 
budgets  have  crept  toward  the 
-of-millions  on  recent  projects, 
!  are  considered  pocket  change 
n  compared  to  those  of  his  peers. 


that  other  mythical   character — 

One-Man  Show — Rodriguez  makes 

ch  of  his  magic  himself.  He  writes, 

Dtographs,  directs,  edits  and  scores 

own  movies,  making  him  the  go-to 

/  among   studios   trying   to    keep 

.ts  down.  "The  precedent  was  set 

:h  'El  Mariachi,'"  he  says  now,  almost 

efully.  "Once  they  saw  I  could  deliver 

oicture  for  less  money  by  doing  all 

)se  jobs,  they  let  me  continue  that 

y.  That's  where  the  fun  is!" 

shows  on-screen.  In  addition  to  his 
Mariachi"  follow-ups  ("Desperado" 
d  "Once  Upon  a  Time  in  Mexico"), 
•driguez  scored  big  with  the  amusing 
py  Kids"  and  their  blockbusting 
quels.  Not  one  to  rest  upon  his 
jrels,  the  director  has  now  set  himself 
)on  a  new  path:  adapting  to  film  the 
Igy,  noir-ish  comic  novels  of  Frank 
iller.  "Sin  City,"  which  opens  wide  in 
Mil,  is  a  black-and-white  tale  of  love 


n  spaghetti  westerns,  The  Outsider  saunters 
es  and  customs.  A  lone  figure  cutting  a  wide 
sun,  he  does  things  his  way — or  no  way  at  all. 


and  betrayal  in  a  dangerously  dark 
metropolis.  All  stark  shadows  and  jar- 
ring light,  the  film  was  "literally  translat- 
ed from  what  was  on  the  page,"  he  says. 
"It's  like  an  ink  drawing  come  to  life." 

Miller  co-directs  "Sin  City,"  Rodriguez 
insisted  on  a  true  collaboration,  even 
when  the  Directors'  Guild  scoffed  and 
issued  an  ultimatum.  He  scoffed  right 
back,  promptly  resigning  his  member- 
ship. (The  Outsider,  true  to  form.) 

Then,  there  is  "The  Adventures  of 
Sharkboy  and  Lavagirl  in  3-D,"  also 
coming  this  summer,  a  story  that  liter- 
ally sprang  from  the  mouths  of  babes. 
Ever  one  to  eschew  the  "proper"  way 
of  doing  things,  Rodriguez  pitched  the 
idea  after  his  son  Racer,  then  6  years 
old,  requested  that  his  father  make  a 
movie  about  a  "shark  boy."  Together, 
they  created  the  characters  and  devel- 
oped the  plot.  When  the  studio  called, 
they  were  ready.  And — not  so  surpris- 
ingly when  it  comes  to  Robert 
Rodriguez — so  was  the  studio. 


In  theaters  everywhere 
June  10,  2005 


driguez,  pictured  here  (left)  with  his  son 
:er  at  their  ranch  in  Spicewood,  Texas 


start  something  unique,  start  something  big-screen,  start  anything 


Take  what  you  are  passionate  about  and  start  something.  Windows  XP 
can  help  you  design,  define,  communicate  or  engineer  whatever  your 
heart  desires.  On  just  about  any  device,  everywhere  in  the  world,  people 
are  starting  things  amazing  and  personal.  From  email  to  video,  from 
spreadsheets  to  instant  messaging,  there's  a  world  of  software  and  devices 
that  run  on  Windows  XP. 


Go  to  www.windows.com  and  start  anything  you  like. 


Windows 


Microsoft  is  proud  to  sponsor  the  worldwide  premiere  of  "The  Adventures  of  Sharkboy  and 
Lavagirl  in  3-D,"  a  Dimension  Films  release  directed  by  Robert  Rodriguez,  opening  in  theaters  on 
June  10,  2005. 
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■  enthusiasm— more  and  more  embar- 
Hingly  he  mistakes  himself  for  a  serious 
|)w).' 

Brhese  are  the  humor  anomalies  (pretty 
■ch  the  sum  total  of  the  humor  anom- 
■s).  The  genre-ists.  It's  liberal  comedy. 
■rhis  is  part  of  the  liberal-journalism 
los.  Editors  and  libel  lawyers  insist:  if  you 
■an  it  to  be  funny,  you  have  to  make  it 
D.ir  that  it's  humor.  Literalism— that  pre- 
mergers condition  of  wonks  everywhere— 
liar*  of  liberalism. 

■The  conservatives  have  no  appointed 
Iwns.  Rather,  exaggeration  is  built  into 
lir  argument.  Is  it  shtick  or  isn't  it?  Peg- 
I  Noonan  is  as  exaggerated  as  Maureen 
liwd,  but  she  isn't  regarded  as  the  in- 
luse  "crazy  lady."  The  talk-radio  screed 
lis  amusing  as  it  is  incendiary— it's  equal 
Irts  knee  slap  and  outrage.  Seriousness, 
L  conservatives  recognize,  is,  or  ought  to 
I  a  fluid  substance.  Here's  the  answer  to 
le  elemental  question:  Why  can't  liberals 
I)  talk  radio?  Because  they  don't  know 
|>w  to  tease. 

I  The  most  enjoyable  conversations  I  have 
id  about  modern  media— not  often  an 
ljoyable  subject— have  been  with  Roger 


eral  blogs  are  clearly  being  written  to  gain 
the  attention  of  Slate.) 

With  revenues  of  about  $6  million  a 
year,  Slate  is,  in  size  and  reach,  insignifi- 
cant. But  in  terms  of  sensibility,  it's  made 
it  big— its  self-importance  can't  be  denied. 
It's  faithfully  Ivy  League  (the  liberal  me- 
dia in  its  heart  of  hearts  is  made  up  of 
people  who  went  to  Harvard  or  who  wish 
they'd  gone  to  Harvard).  Its  cloying  tone 
and  manner  strictly  high-S.A.T.  We're 
smart  people  communing  with  like-minded 
smart  people,  marveling  together  at  the 
quaint  habits  of  the  regular  people.  We're 
here,  the  Slate  people  insist,  because  we 
have  a  contribution  to  make  to  the  intel- 
lectual wealth  of  the  world.  It's  our  duty. 
(The  last  time  I  saw  Slate's  current  editor, 
Jacob  Weisberg,  an  ambitious  climber  up 
the  liberal-media  ladder,  was  at  a  crowd- 
ed bar  at  the  Democratic  convention  in 
Boston.  I'd  gotten  into  the  bar  because  I'd 
cut  out  early  on  John  Edwards's  vacuous 
acceptance  speech.  Weisberg,  because  he'd 
uselessly  and  diligently  weathered  the 
speech,  was  trapped,  craning  his  neck, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  velvet  rope.  Said 
Weisberg,  with  apparent  incredulity,  "You 


The  hegemony  of  the  Times  in  liber- 
al journalism  is  a  remarkable  devel- 
opment. A  generation  ago  you  had  a 
national  liberal  media  (called  the  media, 
rather  than  the  liberal  media)  that  consist- 
ed of  powerful  network  news  operations 
with  dizzying  resources,  a  catchall  of  inde- 
pendent Zeitgeist-tracking  magazines  with 
lots  of  buzz  and  glamour,  two  newsweek- 
lies  concentrating  on  news  and  opinion 
rather  than,  as  they  do  now,  family  and 
lifestyle  stuff,  a  more  or  less  independent 
public  television,  a  (more)  vigorous  author- 
driven  book  business,  as  well  as  the  Times. 
But  now  you  have  only  the  Times  and  its 
sonorous  echo,  NPR  (the  Post,  outside  of 
its  impulsive  purchase  of  Slate,  has  be- 
come a  strictly  regional  publication). 

The  Times  defines  nearly  the  sum  total  of 
liberal  respectability— and  opportunity.  It's 
the  employer  of  first  choice  and  last  resort. 
The  Times  is  the  market.  Your  paramount 
job  as  a  provider  of  liberal  opinion  and  com- 
mentary is  to  home  in  on  the  Times  sensi- 
bility—get on  that  page. 

But  back  to  making  jokes.  Part  of  the  is- 
sue here  is  that  the  Times,  having  sucked 
everything  into  its  wake,  can't  admit  to  hav- 


The  Times  defines  nearly  the  sum  total  of  liberal  respectability. 


iles,  the  Fox  mastermind.  He's  having  fun. 

le's  bad.  He's  a  tease.  He's  out  to  provoke. 

o  create  conflict  rather  than  avoid  it. 
Does  that  mean  he's  not  serious?  Well 
.  Ailes  is  sly,  charming,  sometimes  far- 

:tched,  and  irresistibly  cynical  about  ev- 

rybody's  motives  and  everybody's  virtue. 

Vhereas  we  liberals  are  achingly  serious— 

lways.  We're  good  boys. 

Good-boyism  is  partly  about  market 
conditions.  It's  about  getting  a  job. 
The  fewer  the  jobs,  the  better  the 
>oy  you  have  to  be.  Conservative  media  is 
i  growing  market;  liberal  media  is  a  dwin- 
dling one.  In  the  last  decade  or  so,  the  con- 
servatives have  created  all  sorts  of  new  and 
moneymaking  opinion  media.  Whereas  lib- 
erals have  created  only— I've  really  racked 
my  brains  here— Slate. 
Slate? 

Slate- the  Microsoft-supported  online 
magazine  developed  by  liberal-media  doyen 
Michael  Kinsley,  which  has  just  been  sold, 
it  a  great  premium,  to  the  Washington 
Post  Company— is  liberal  media  targeted  at 
ather  people  in  the  liberal  media.  Or,  even 
more  finely,  targeted  at  other  people  in 
the  liberal  media  who  are  concerned  about 
issues  such  as  the  liberal  media.  (Various 
blogs,  including  Mickey  Kaus's  O.C.D.-like 
reading  and  rereading  of  the  liberal  media, 
ire  connected  to  Slate,  and  many  other  lib- 


walked  out  on  the  vice-presidential  accep- 
tance speech?") 

I  have  never  actually  met  anyone  who 
has  read  Slate  who  hasn't  at  one  time 
worked  at  Slate  or  considered  hiring  some- 
one who  might  have  worked  at  Slate. 

That  is  sort  of  the  point.  Slate,  which 
came  into  being  as  an  experiment  in  new 
media,  has  become  best  known  for  the  fact 
that  many  people  who  have  worked  at  Slate 
have  graduated  into  jobs  in  the  old  liberal 
media.  If  you  are  in  the  old  liberal  print 
media,  and  you  need  to  hire  somebody, 
the  first  place  you  look  is  Slate  (this  is  not 
hyperbole;  this  is  how  it  works,  really).  In 
other  words,  the  primary  purpose  of  the 
only  new  form  of  liberal  media  is  to  train 
people  to  work  in  the  old  liberal  media. 

The  real  problem  with  Slate  is  that  no- 
body who  works  at  Slate  actually  wants  to 
be  working  at  Slate.  The  people  who  work 
at  Slate  are  not  people  who  get  pleasure 
out  of  telling  their  parents  they  work  for 
an  online  magazine.  Rather,  the  kind  of 
people  who  work  at  Slate  want  to  be  work- 
ing at  the  Times.  They  may  not  really  even 
want  to  be  in  the  media  or  news  or  writ- 
ing business:  they  just  want  to  be  at  The 
New  York  Times.  (The  reason  The  Wash- 
ington Post  bought  Slate  has  not  a  little  to 
do  with  the  competition  between  the  Times 
and  the  Post  and  this  sense  of  Slate  as  the 
New  York  Times  farm  team.) 


ing  done  this.  The  Times,  because  it  is  liber- 
al, has  to  be  on  the  side  of  multiple  voices. 
It  can't  acknowledge  its  domination,  its 
hegemony— it  can't  even  acknowledge  that  it 
is  liberal  (because  liberals  believe  that  being 
liberal  puts  them  at  a  higher  station  of  fair- 
ness and  probity).  Indeed,  by  having  more 
or  less  successfully  extended  its  franchise 
across  the  nation,  the  Times  has  to  insist 
even  more  firmly  on  its  neutrality  and  trans- 
parency. It  can't  wink  the  way  Fox  winks.  It 
can't  enjoy  itself  (the  fact  that  so  many  peo- 
ple at  the  Times  are  depressed  people  might 
have  something  to  do  with  this). 

Conservatives  talk  about  being  conser- 
vative all  of  the  time.  Conservatives 
are  obsessed  with  their  own  identi- 
ty—and eccentricities.  It's  like  talking  about 
being  Jewish— or  like  the  way  Jews  once 
talked  about  being  Jewish.  It's  not  just 
defining.  It's  . . .  funny. 

Liberals  never  talk  about  being  liberals— 
about  the  oddness  that  might  make  them 
unique  and  interesting.  Mindful  of  their  con- 
stant bad  press,  liberals— self-conscious  press 
hounds  one  and  all— don't  like  to  admit  to 
being  liberals  (and  as  for  the  people  who  do 
admit  to  being  liberals,  you  understand  why 
others  wouldn't  want  to  admit  to  being  that). 

It's  a  pretty  severe  humor  limitation 
when  you  can't  be  funny  about  yourself. 

My  friend  James  Atlas,  who  has  spent 
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a  long  career  in  the  liberal  media,  has  just 
written  a  book  called  My  Life  in  the  Middle 
Ages  about,  among  other  things. 

iriable  and  embarrassing  angsts  of  a 
career  in  the  liberal  media.  It's  an  old-style 
(read  "Jewish"),  self-lacerating  humor— no 
matter  how  much  crummy  success  I've 
achieved.  I'm  a  hideous  failure— which  has 
made,  I  detect,  lots  of  people  in  the  liberal 
media,  who  believe  they  are  actually  big 
successes,  uncomfortable. 

Jim's  real  subject  is  status— that  essen- 
tial, and  perhaps  most  difficult,  liberal  is- 
sue. It  is  the  liberals'  shameful  place  (our 
Santa  Barbara  Neverland).  I  once  got  Jim 
into  trouble  by  recounting  a  conversation 
that  he  and  I  have  often  had  about  hov. 
much  money  it  takes  to  be  a  Manhattan 
liberal.  Some  time  back  Jim  had  estimated 
that  it  required  a  minimum  annual  income 
of  S350,000  to  maintain  a  family  of  four 
in  middle-class-liberal  style.  I  quoted  him 
as  having  revised  that  upward  to  $500,000 
(this  was  three  or  four  years  ago— what 
with  real-estate  increases,  I'd  push  it  up  to 


writer  who  has  ever  made  a  joke— have 
found  in  the  issue  of  status. 

The  book,  The  New  New  Journalism, 
edited  by  Robert  Boynton,  who  teaches 
N.Y.U.  undergraduates  how  to  write  jour- 
nalism for  magazines  (one  hopes  that  he 
is  not  telling  his  students  that  there  are  ac- 
tually journalism  jobs  at  magazines  these 
days),  and  reviewed  by  Slate's  media  critic. 
Jack  Shafer  (an  ever  vigilant,  indefatigable 
school-monitor  type),  means  to  formally  re- 
vise the  long-faded  movement  of  Zeitgeist- 
defining  journalists  of  the  60s  and  70s 
(Tom  Wolfe,  Joan  Didion,  Norman  Mailer, 
Truman  Capote,  Hunter  Thompson,  ef  al.), 
once  called  the  "New  Journalism." 

The  New  New  Journalism  (exemplified 
by  Eric  Schlosser's  deadly  earnest  Fast 
Food  Nation,  and  Newjack,  Ted  Conover's 
less-than-Dostoyevskian  tour  of  a  New 
York  State  prison  as  a  pretend  prison 
guard)  rejects,  according  to  Boynton.  the 
New  Journalism's  sociological  concern 
with  status.  Rather,  the  primary  subject 
of  these  new  middle-class  liberal  jour- 


ture  subtlety,  "I  hate  New  York  magazii 
New  York  serves  liberal  journalisr 
tabloid  form.  Its  seminal  interests  I 
been  position,  hierarchy,  power  (both 
to  get  more  and  how  to  make  fun  of  ] 
pie  who  were  getting  more).  About  wk 
subjects  it  sought— often  by  way  of  «j 
geration,  metaphor,  embellishment,  gosl 
and  self-evident  rapaciousness— to  be[ 
tertaining.  amusing,  provocative,  infoH 
tive  (in  that  order).  If  often  pleasuraj 
New  York  was  never  quite  respectable.  I 
The  change  in  the  weekly  since  Moss  I 
addition  to  editing  the  Times  Magazine] 
many  years,  he  is  also  one  of  SulzbergJ 
close  friends— took  over  has  been  the 
radical  in  New  York's  near-40-year  his 
It's  become  estimable.  Praiseworthy  (prl 
ing  and  reading  are  different,  often  inil 
cal  functions).  Respectable— if  no  lonl 
pleasurable.  (It's  now  owned  by  ban] 
Bruce  Wasserstein,  to  whom  respectabif 
may  be  worth  more  than  money.  NotJ 
was  part  of  another  group,  one  with  mj 
commercial  intentions,  which  tried  to 


The  character  note  of  a  liberal  is  sobriety— no  drinks,  no  jokes. 


$650,000  now),  which  seemed  hilarious  to 
me,  Jim  and  I  doing  such  desperate  and 
slapdash  accounting. 

Now,  killing  the  joke,  I  can  explain  why 
this  ought  to  be  funny:  Talking  about  mon- 
ey when  you're  not  supposed  to  talk  about 
money  is  funny.  Trying  to  quantify  status 
when  you're  not  supposed  to  quantify  it 
(it's  just  supposed  to  descend  on  you: 
you're  supposed  to  just  deserve  it,  appar- 
ently) is  funny.  Saying  in  public  anything 
that  is  supposed  to  be  merely  whispered  in 
private  is  funny.  And  talking  about  this  at 
all  indicates  nothing  so  much  as  how  hope- 
lessly small-time  we  are.  But  this  comment 
caused  Jim  piles  of  grief.  For  many  people 
in  the  greater  liberal  media  this  comment 
meant  that  Jim  was  . . .  "status-conscious." 
And  a  double  vulgarian  for  discussing  it 
openly.  (In  part  for  making  such  stabs  at 
status-breaching  humor,  Jim  details,  wittily, 
in  his  book  how  he  came  to  be  fired  from 
The  New  Yorker,  that  even  higher  liberal 
apogee  than  the  Timer.) 

Indeed,  in  what  might  be  interpreted  as 
a  not  unimportant  reading  of  the  tea 
leaves  of  journalistic  standards  and  prac- 
tices, the  Times  Book  Review  recently  gave 
prominent  notice  to  a  book  (the  kind  of 
book— just  a  compendium  of  interviews, 
and  a  "paperback  original"  at  that— that 
the  Times  usually  deals  with  perfunctorily) 
which  explicitly  rejects  the  meaning  and 
humor  that  Jim  Atlas  and,  in  the  past, 
David  Brooks— and,  in  some  sense,  every 


nalists  is  . . .  "the  disenfranchised."  These 
New  New  Journalists,  says  Boynton,  "con- 
sider class  and  race,  not  status,  the  pri- 
mary indices  of  social  hierarchy." 

Where  practitioners  of  the  old  New  were 
stylists,  practitioners  of  the  New  New,  ac- 
cording to  the  book,  are  focused  on  facts, 
eschewing  what  the  Times  dismisses  as 
mere  "fancy  prose  style.'*  The  book  discuss- 
es at  great  and  reverential  length  the  cult 
of  John  McPhee,  a  writer  of  fabled  fac- 
tuality  and  unstylishness,  who,  I  would 
wager,  has  seldom  been  read  to  the  end 
by  anybody  other  than  his  acolytes,  called 
McPhinos,  many  of  whom  took  his  class  at 
Princeton  and  are  now  the  New  Newists. 

Indeed,  nonfiction  writing,  as  it  disap- 
pears from  the  commercial  world,  has 
made  it  big  on  campus.  It's  called  literary 
nonfiction.  No  jokes  please,  we're  serious. 

Meanwhile,  it's  been  a  year  since  the 
very  correct  and  humorless  Adam 
Moss,  a  former  editor  of  The  New- 
York  Times  Magazine,  took  over  New  York 
magazine  (I  used  to  work  at  New  York  and 
left  shortly  before  Moss  arrived),  a  long- 
time venue  for  acute  status  journalism. 

Now,  New  York  has  always  been,  in  a 
sense,  the  un-Tirres  place  for  liberal  jour- 
nalists, even  the  anti-7wjes  (New  York  was 
spun  off  of  the  Times's  great  lost  com- 
petitor the  New  York  Herald  Tribune).  I 
once  tried  to  interview  Times  publisher 
Arthu;  Sulzberger  Jr.  for  New  York.  But 
he  refused,  explaining,  with  his  signa- 


New  York.)  With  more  words  and  small 
type,  it's  hard  work  too— but  good  for  ya 

It's  repositioned  itself  as  a  worthy  sal 
lite  of  The  New  York  Times.  Like  Slate\ 
will  undoubtedly  graduate  lots  of  people! 
the  Times.  It's  quality.  Self-conscious  qua! 
(perhaps  all  quality  is).  Ivy  League  qualj 

But  it  isn't  funny.  Not  in  the  least, 
completely  in  earnest.  It's  serious  abej 
its  job,  grim  in  its  efforts  to  elevate  tj 
metropolitan-area  upper  middle  class. 

Now  I  am  getting  older,  moving  deel 
er.  with  my  friend  Atlas,  into  tf 
middle  ages.  So  it  may  be  that  I  | 
missing  the  new  trend,  the  new  earned 
ness,  the  old  New  York  magazine  migl 
have  headlined  it.  meet  the  new  old  h 
gies.  I'd  have  enjoyed  a  light  essay  on  tj 
subject  by  David  Brooks. 

Except  that,  judging  by  the  commercl 
health  of  the  liberal  media— not  least  of  I 
its  systemic  inability  to  get  anybody  undl 
middle  age  interested  in  it— it  may  be  thl 
all  the  earnest,  respectability-seeking  old  1 
gies  are  on  the  inside  working  for  the  libe 
al  media  while  the  wisecracking  vulgariai 
are  on  the  outside  ignoring  it. 

The  problem  may  be  that  we  liberals  a 
by  temperament  job  seekers  rather  than  e 
trepreneurs.  We're  just  not  outsiders.  So 
the  Times  is  the  great  and  encompassir 
and  growing  liberal  info-and-opinion  cc 
poration— the  only  one  left— then  we've  & 
to  make  ourselves  attractive  to  it. 
Pistols  needn't  apply.  Z 
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Faust  in  Their  Class 


THE  THREE  TENS 

Left  to  right,  Rene  Pope, 

Dmitri  Hvorostovsky,  and  Roberto  Alagna 

were  photographed  in  New  York  City 

in  March  2005. 


T  That's  the  difference  between  cinema  and  opera?  To 
take  just  one  example,  the  dashing  young  romantic  hero  played 
by  Brad  Pitt  or  Jamie  Foxx  in  the  movies  is  likely  to  be  embodied  in 
the  opera  house  by  Ben  Heppner  or  Luciano  Pavarotti.  This  month, 
however,  the  Metropolitan  Opera  is  bringing  its  season  to  a  close 
with  a  new  production  of  Gounod's  Faust  that  is  a  treat  for  sore 
eyes-three  matinee  idols  on  the  same  stage,  all  looking  as  good 
as  they  sound.  French  tenor  Roberto  Alagna  is  Faust,  German 
bass  Rene  Pape  is  Mephistopheles,  and  Russian  baritone  Dmitri 
Hvorostovsky  is  Valentin,  the  brother  of  Faust's  tragic  love,  Mar- 
guerite. Handsome,  virile,  all  still  in  their  prime  after  a  decade  on 
the  stages  of  the  world's  major  opera  houses,  they  represent  to- 
gether almost  the  full  range  of  perfect  male  sound. 


Alagna's  roles  range  from  Rodolfo  in  La  Boheme  to  Romeo 
Romeo  et  Juliette,  and  he  often  sings  opposite  his  wife,  the  da 
zling  Romanian  soprano  Angela  Gheorghiu.  In  one  world  capit 
or  another,  you  can  see  Pape  as  Escamillo  (the  toreador)  in  Cc 
men  or  Gurnemanz  in  Parsifal,  and  you  can  thank  the  timely  fall 
the  Berlin  Wall  for  allowing  this  native  of  Dresden  to  become  tf 
international  star  he  is.  The  regal-looking  Hvorostovsky,  renowne 
for  his  Prince  Andrei  in  War  and  Peace  and  his  Count  di  Luna  in 
Trovatore,  is  also  in  constant  demand  in  concert  halls  for  his  recite 
of  songs  by  Rachmaninoff  and  Mussorgsky.  In  the  current  Faust,  tf 
three  gents  are  conducted  by  James  Levine,  directed  by  Romania 
born  Andrei  Serban,  and  joined  by  Finnish  soprano  Soile  Is 
koski.  Only  at  the  Met,  folks,  only  at  the  Met.     -WAYNE  LAWSO 
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he#1  Tasting 

Ddka  In  The  World. 

98.  the  Beverage  Testing  Institute  of  Chicago  conducted  a  blind  taste  test 
>re  than  40  vodkas. They  awarded  points  based  on  smoothness,  nose, 
lost  importantly,  taste.  Of  all  the  vodkas,  Grey  Goose  Vodka 
ged  victorious,  receiving  96  points  out  of  a  possible  1 00. 

ded  in  1 98 1,  the  Beverage  Testing  Institute  conducts  tests  in 
daily  designed  lab  that  minimizes  external  factors  and 
nizes  panelists'  concentration. The  Institute  selects 
s  based  on  their  expertise,  and  its  tasting  and 
ng  procedures  are  widely  praised  as 
iest  in  the  industry 


e    Vodka 

GREY  GOOSE  VODKA 
Canadian  Iceberg  Vodka 
Stolichnaya  Gold  Vodka 
Staraya  Moskva  Premium 
Van  Hoo  Vodka 
Stolichnaya  Vodka 
Tanqueray  Sterling  Vodka 
Rain  1 995  Harvest  Vodka 
Ketel  One  Vodka 
Wyborowa  Vodka 
Kremlyovskaya  Vodka 
Finlandia  Vodka  of  Finland 
Alps  French  Vodka 
Skyy  Vodka 
Original  Polish  Vodka 
Glenmore  Special 
Fleischmann's  Royal  Vodka 
Mr.  Boston  Vodka 
Pole  Star  Vodka 
Luksusowa  Potato  Vodka 
Absolut  Vodka 
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John  Paul  II, 

at  the  Vatican  in 

made  more  saints  tr 
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He  Believed  in  Miracles 

The  near-death  experience  that  set  John  Paul  II  on  the  road  to  the  papacy 
gave  him  a  mystical  certainty  in  God's  purpose.  Surviving  an  assassination  attempt 

in  1981  pushed  him  further  toward  the  supernatural.  Those  events  became 

the  source  of  both  his  personal  power  and  the  troubling  legacy  that  now  confronts 

his  closest  adviser  and  spiritual  heir,  Benedict  XVI 

By  John  Cornwell 


While  traveling  in  Italy  in  the  mid-1980s,  I 
stopped  at  a  town  called  Lanciano,  near  the 
Adriatic  coast,  where  I  discovered  a  shrine 
that  even  the  most  devout  Catholics  might 
find  alarming.  In  the  early  Middle  Ages,  a 
local  monk  was  assailed  by  doubts  while 
celebrating  Mass;  he  could  not  believe  that  the  bread  and  wine 
on  the  altar  had  become,  as  Catholics  believe,  the  body  and 
blood  of  Jesus  Christ.  According  to  legend,  God  performed  a 
miracle  to  boost  the  faith  of  the  monk  and  of  the  entire  commu- 
nity: in  an  instant  the  wine  in  the  chalice  be<  I  human 
blood,  and  the  bread  became  a  piece  of  flesh  U  rhick- 
en  breast.  To  this  day  the  items  can  be  viewed  by  p.igi/rr 
though  the  wine  is  now  moldy  globules  in  the  chalice  in  whi 
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is  preserved,  and  the  flesh  looks  like  a  piece  of  extremely  u 
palatable  gray  offal. 

It  is  not  an  article  of  faith  for  Catholics  to  believe  that  they  a 
literally  eating  flesh  and  drinking  blood.  That  would  only  confir 
the  ultra-Protestant  view  that  Catholics  are  cannibals,  at  least 
intent.  I  was  therefore  astonished  to  see  prominently  displayed 
the  entrance  to  the  shrine  a  blown-up  photograph  of  Cardin 
Karol  Wojtyla  in  1974,  just  four  years  before  he  was  elected  Pop 
John  Paul  II,  piously  venerating,  and  thereby  endorsing,  this  su 
pect  "miracle." 

Cardinal  Wojtyla's  veneration  of  the  Lanciano  cult  anticipate 
a  key  to  his  papacy  that  has  gone  unnoticed  in  the  torrent  ( 
obituaries  following  his  death  on  April  2.  More  than  any  othi 
Pontiff  in  modern  history,  he  promoted  the  belief  that  God  inte 
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venes  miraculously  and  routinely  in 
human  affairs,  and  especially  in  the 
conduct  of  his  own  papacy.  John  Paul 
II  will  probably  be  remembered  as  John 
Paul  the  Great,  but  his  principal  claim 
to  immortality,  I  believe,  may  be  as  the 
Pope  of  the  supernatural.  His  deep  at- 
tachment to  the  miraculous,  the  visionary,  the  mystical,  and  the 
apocalyptic  was  a  form  of  supernatural  realism  that  bordered  on 
unorthodoxy  if  not  downright  heresy.  It  should  come  as  no  sur- 
prise that  a  Pope  believes  in  miracles,  but  the  extreme  position 


e  was  born  Karol  Wojtyla  on  May  18.  1920.  in  Wadowi 

a  market  town  20  miles  southwest  of  Krakow.  Poland 

the  year  of  a  great  national  religious  miracle.  The  cour 

had  been  struggling  to  rebuild  its  independence  after  more  tl 

a  century  of  oppression  by  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Austria. 

August  16  in  the  year  of  his  birth,  the  day  after  the  Feast  of 

Assumption  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  the  Red  Army  was  defeated  i 

battle  known  to  the  Poles  as  the  Miracle  of  the  Vistula.  The 

tosy  was  achieved,  according  to  popular  belief,  not  by  the  Po 

Army  but  by  the  direct  intervention  of  the  Virgin.  As  Wojt 

grew  up.  he  revered  a  copy  of  the  icon  of  the  Black  Madonna 

Czestochowa.  known  as  "the  Queen  of  Poland."  In  the  17th  c 

tury  the  Black  Madonna  had  been  credited  with  saving  the 

ish  nation  from  destruction  at  the  hands  of  Scandinavian  horc 

Throughout  hfs  priestly  life.  Wojtyla  would  punctuate  his  s 

mons  with  references  to  Poland's  centenaries  and  jubilees. 

cults  and  devotions  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  especially  the  I 

of  the  Black  Madonna.  As  a  student  he  visited  the  site  of 

shrine  and  the  original  of  the  icon  at  the  monastery  of  Jas 

Gora,  and  he  returned  there  shortly  after  he  was  elected  Pope 

copy  of  the  icon  of  the  Black  Mador 

took  pride  of  place  in  his  private  cha 

in  the  Vatican. 

He  was  9  when  his  mother  died  at 
age  of  45:  his  elder  brother.  Edmund, 
years  his  senior,  died  4  years  later  of ! 
let  fever.  Karol  was  brought  up  strk 
and  alone  in  Krakow  by  his  father,  a  n< 
commissioned  officer  in  the  Polish  Arr 
At  school  and  while  the  young  man 
at  the  local  university,  he  labored  ir 
stone  quarry,  working  outside  even 
the  savage  winters.  In  1944  he  suffer 
a  near-fatal  accident,  which  changed 
life.  Crossing  a  street,  he  was  knock 
down  by  a  truck.  As  he  lay  in  the  hos 
tal,  he  felt  a  call  to  the  priesthood.  Cle 
ly  he  had  been  saved  for  a  purpose. 

He  received  his  theological  educati 
in  secret,  because  of  the  Nazi  occupatic 
At  one  point  he  thought  of  becomi 
a  member  of  the  Carmelites,  an  ord 
known  for  its  combination  of  active 
contemplative  roles.  Carmelites  see  the 
selves  working  for  God  in  the  world— the  "marketplace"—  wh 
making  regular  retreats  to  the  "mountain"  of  silence  and  cc 
templation.  He  opted  in  the  end  to  become  a  diocesan  prie 
but  the  Carmelite  spirituality— being  in  the  world  but  not  of  il 


HlS  deep  attachment  to  the  mystical  was  a  form  of  supernatu 
realism  that  bordered  on  unorthodoxy  if  not  downright  heresy. 


he  took  on  signs  and  wonders,  prophecies,  and  the  literal  oper- 
ation of  God's  power  in  the  world  over  the  laws  of  nature  explains 
some  crucial  features  of  his  reign. 

The  downfall  of  Soviet  Communism,  the  antagonisms  tanta- 
mount to  >chism  between  Catholic  liberals  and  conservatixes.  the 
conflicts  over  the  right-wing  Catholic  boc\  called  Opus  Dei.  the 
creation  of  a  prodigious  number  of  saints,  the  tardy  contrition  of 
America's  bishops  regarding  the  scandal  of  the  pedophilia  cri- 
sis among  Catholic  priests— these  and  many  other  issues  were 
marked  and  affected  by  John  Paul's  unusual  relauV  h  the 

natural. 


never  left  him.  After  the  war.  and  after  his  ordination,  he 
sent  to  Rome  to  complete  his  studies.  His  doctoral  thesis  was 
faith  in  the  works  of  Saint  John  of  the  Cross,  the  16th-centu 
Spanish  mystic.  Saint  John's  notion  of  the  "dark  night  of  tl 
soul"  argues  that  divine  knowledge  is  miraculously  infused  into 
mind  that  has  been  purified  by  suffering,  doubt,  and  prayer.  Tl 
late  Cardinal  John  Krol  of  Philadelphia,  remarking  on  Wojtyk 
thesis,  wrote  that  John  Paul  had  "studied  theology  on  his  knees 
Saint  John  of  the  Cross  calls  for  the  rejection  of  the  appetites  ar 
writes  in  The  Living  Flame  of  Love  that  the  soul  prays  "to  bur 
the  bonds  which  bind  the  spirit  and  the  flesh  together,  that  bo: 
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ETTER    FROM    ROME 


y  resume  their  proper  state,  for  they  are  by  nature  different." 
iCaroI  took  time  out  from  his  studies  in  Rome  to  visit  the 
ine  of  Padre  Pio,  the  stigmatic  monk  credited  with  miracu- 
s  powers,  in  the  South  of  Italy.  According  to  widespread  re- 
ts, Padre  Pio  told  Father  Wojtyla  that  he  would  one  day  suc- 
:d  to  the  highest  position  in  the  Church.  The  young  priest  in 
n  told  Padre  Pio  that  he  would  become  a  saint. 

ack  in  Poland,  he  attempted  to  convince  young  people  of 
the  need  for  radical  self-denial.  He  led  groups  of  students 
on  grueling  hiking  and  kayaking  expeditions  and  impressed 
them  the  imperative  of  chastity  as  a  form  of  physical  and 
ritual  fitness.  In  the  mid-1950s  he  came  under  the  influence  of 
doctor  named  Wanda  Poltawska,  who  advocated  family  plan- 
lg  by  a  form  of  self-control  reminiscent  of  athletic  training, 
ltawska  emphasized  an  equivalence  between  contraception  and 
ortion  due  to  the  loss  of  fertilized  eggs  with  some  forms  of 
mtraceptive  pill.  Her  association  with  Wojtyla  would  continue 
to  his  old  age. 

Ordained  bishop  in  1958,  at  the  age  of  38,  he  proved  a  shrewd 
>ponent  of  Poland's  repressive  Communist  regime  and  con- 
med  to  develop  his  supernaturalist  beliefs  while  combating 
iarxism-Leninism  with  a  combination  of  medieval  and  modern 
hristian  philosophies.  In  the  early  1960s  he  attended  the  Sec- 
id  Vatican  Council  and  spoke  out  on  the  difficulties  of  being  a 
itholic  bishop  under  Soviet  oppression.  In  1967  he  was  made  a 
irdinal  by  Pope  Paul  VI. 

The  cardinals  in  Rome  were  under  no  illusions  as  to  Karol 
fojtyla's  taste  for  the  mystical  and  the  apocalyptic  once  they 
ad  heard  him  preach  a  series  of  sermons  in  the  Vatican  in 
^76.  just  two  years  before  he  became  Pope.  The  homilies  would 
e  collected  in  a  book  entitled  Sign  of  Contradiction.  He  shocked 


the  assembled  princes  of  the  Church  by  conjuring  up  a  vision 
of  the  world  as  "'ever  more  a  burial  ground"  and  a  "vast  planet 
of  tombs."  This  notion  anticipated  the  grim  message  of  his  pa- 
pacy that  the  world  was  gripped  by  a  "culture  of  death,"  a  new 
Fall  of  Man,  the  temptation,  through  pride,  toward  illicit  sexual 
cravings,  homosexuality,  the  contraceptive  mentality,  and  the 
destruction  of  life  in  the  womb.  In  the  Book  of  Revelation  the 
Virgin  is  characterized  as  a  "Second  Eve,"  who  will  defeat  Sa- 
tan, the  tempting  serpent,  and  thus  complete  the  redemption  of 
the  human  race.  At  the  end  of  the  series  of  sermons,  he  told 
his  influential  congregation  that  he  was  anticipating  the  third 
millennium  of  Christianity  as  the  "new  Advent  for  the  Church 
and  for  humanity."  This  would  be  nothing  less  than  the  Second 
Coming,  known  by  two  signs:  Christ  himself  and  the  Virgin 
Mary,  clothed  with  the  sun. 

John  Paul  was  elected  Pope  on  October  16.  1978.  following 
John  Paul  I's  untimely  death,  on  the  eighth  ballot  by  a  clear 
majority  of  the  conclave  of  cardinals.  According  to  Bishop 
John  Magee,  secretary  to  John  Paul  II,  the  election  of  Wojtyla 
had  been  foretold  by  John  Paul  I.  the  "smiling  Pope."  Talking 
about  John  Paul  I  I's  predecessor,  who  was  Pope  for  only  three 
weeks,  Magee  told  me,  "He  spoke  repeatedly  of  the  Foreigner 
who  was  going  to  follow  him.  One  day  I  asked  him  who  this 
Foreigner  was,  and  he  replied,  'He  it  was  who  sat  opposite  me 
during  the  conclave.'  The  cardinal  who  sat  opposite  Papa  Lu- 
ciani  was  Cardinal  Wojtyla!"  At  58  he  was  the  youngest  Pontiff 
since  Pius  IX,  elected  almost  150  years  earlier.  He  was  the  first 
Slavic  Pope  in  history,  and  his  frequent  journeys  abroad  soon  es- 
tablished him  as  a  Pope  of  the  people.  With  his  cinematic  good 
looks  and  telling  expressions  before  the  cameras,  he  projected 
the  image  of  a  very  human  Pope.  In  emulation  of  the  French 
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Pope  John  Paul  II  v  1 
to  a  crowd  of  net  | 
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His  papacy  will  forever  be  linked  with  the  downfall  of 
the  Soviet  system.  We  all  sleep  more  safely  in  our  beds  because  of  hi 


saint  John  Vianney,  he  kissed  the  runway  upon  arriving  at  each 
new  destination,  signifying  that  he  was  taking  over  his  parish. 

He  visited  the  United  States  in  October  1979,  a  year  into  his 
papacy.  The  crowds  adored  him.  but  his  benevolent  exterior  on 
the  television  screens  of  the  nation  belied  the  sterner  presence  he 
exhibited  when  closeted  with  his  bishops.  In  Chicago  he  lectured 
the  hierarchy  on  their  failure  to  denounce  contraception,  abor- 
tion, homosexuality,  and  divorce.  He  berated  a  congregation  of 
religious  sisters  in  Washington,  D.C.,  for  their  failure  to  wear 
garb  suitable  for  nuns.  As  he  traveled  around  the  world,  he  ad- 
monished Catholic  leaders  on  the  issues  of  secularization,  the  in- 
herent dangers  of  liberation  theology,  the  need  to  teach  orthodox 
doctrine,  and  the  dangers  of  enculturation— the  tendency  to 
merge  pagan  practices  with  orthodox  Catholicism  in  the  devel- 
oping world.  On  another  visit  to  the  United  States,  in  the  mid- 
1990s,  he  revealed  to  his  academic  hosts  a  powerful  distaste 
for  American-style  democracy,  which  he  associated  with  selfish- 
ness and  materialism. 

Early  in  his  reign.  John  Paul  showed  his  determination  to 
pursue  a  policy  of  creating  saints  unprecedented  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Church,  and  his  enthu:  ias     for  canonizations 
revealed  a  strong  conservative  agenda.  Bi  nt-making  was 

also  inextricably  linked  to  the  intervention  of  the  ral  and 

the  exercise  of  papal  inerrancy.  When  a  Pop<_  J  n  in- 

dividual is  a  saint,  it  is  an  act  of  infallibility 

A  saint,  in  the  view  of  the  Catholic  Church,  is  oiv 


heaven,  who  merits  public  veneration,  and  before  whom  the  fait  I 
ful  can  place  their  prayers  in  confidence  that  they  will  find  fa\l 
in  the  sight  of  God.  There  are  two  levels  of  sanctity:  those  prl 
nounced  blessed  or  beatified  (worthy  of  a  local  following)  ail 
those  pronounced  saints  (worthy  of  a  universal  following).  Joll 
Paul's  saint-making  raised  individuals  and  groups  of  individuals  I 
beatification  and  sainthood  in  a  way  that  was  supposed  to  rl 
veal  heaven's  endorsement  of  highly  contentious  trends  on  eartl 
This  was  exemplified  by  his  breakneck  beatification  of  Josemarl 
Escriva  de  Balaguer,  founder  of  the  controversial  reactionarl 
group  known  as  Opus  Dei.  which  had  been  espoused  by  ttl 
Spanish  dictator  Generalissimo  Francisco  Franco.  On  the  othJ 
hand.  John  Paul  rejected  calls  for  the  beatification  of  Archbisho 
Oscar  Romero,  who  had  been  murdered  by  a  right-wing-militi 
assassin  while  saying  Mass  in  El  Salvador  on  March  24,  198C 
Not  since  Thomas  a  Becket.  the  12th-century  Archbishop  of  Cai 
terbury,  was  murdered  on  the  orders  of  King  Henry  II  has  thei 
been  a  comparable  case  of  obvious  martyrdom.  But  John  Pau 
ever  wary  of  left-wing  clerics,  especially  the  ones  involved  in  libe 
ation  theology,  which  he  had  earlier  seen  as  a  front  for  Com  mi 
nist  infiltration  of  the  Church,  remained  unenthusiastic  about  O 
car  Romero's  potential  for  sainthood. 

Later.  John  Paul  sanctified  Pius  IX,  the  Pope  who  had  pre 
claimed  the  dogma  of  papal  infallibility  in  1870.  This  was  a  bea 
ification  likely  to  send  all  the  wrong  signals  to  the  clergy  of  th 
world.  Pius  IX.  it  has  been  claimed  by  the  distinguished  Amer 
can  historian  David  Kertzer.  was  party  in  1858  to  the  kidnappin 
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inappropriate  adoption  of  a  Jewish  child,  Edgardo  Mortara. 

IX  used  to  play  with  the  boy,  hiding  him  under  his  soutane 

calling  out,  "Where's  the  boy?"  The  world  was  outraged;  no 

r  than  20  articles  on  the  subject  were  published  in  The  New 

Times,  and  both  Emperor  Franz  Joseph  of  Austria  and 

boleon  III  of  France  begged  Pius  to  return  the  child  to  his 

itful  parents,  all  in  vain. 

1  the  beginning  of  John  Paul's  reign,  there  were  about  11,000 
its  in  the  records  of  the  Church,  10,000  of  whom  had  been 
jects  of  established  cults  before  the  formal  process  for  saint- 
king  began  at  the  end  of  the  Middle  Ages.  John  Paul  created 
re  than  1,000  blesseds  and  saints  by  the  turn  of  the  millenni- 
;  in  other  words,  he  made  more  saints  than  all  the  other  Popes 
together  since  the  start  of  the  formal  process.  In  May  1999  he 
de  a  prediction  of  his  own  come  true  by  presiding  at  the  beati- 
ition  of  Padre  Pio.  On  his  travels  he  routinely  beatified  and  can- 
ized  individuals,  demonstrating  that  the  Church  in  its  holiness  is 
extensive  with  every  language  and  culture.  To  make  more  saints 
ter,  he  even  altered  the  rules,  halving  the  number  of  miracles  re- 
ired  for  beatification  from  two  to  one. 

4     n  act  of  saint-making  close  to  the  heart  of  John  Paul  II 

ll    occurred  during  the  great  jubilee  year  of  2000,  when  he 

A  beatified  two  long-dead  visionaries,  Francisco  Marto  and 

,  sister  Jacinta.  Together  with  the  still-surviving  Sister  Lucia 

Jesus  dos  Santos— who  would  herself  die  this  past  February, 

the  age  of  97— they  had  witnessed  a  series  of  apparitions  of 

:  Virgin  Mary  between  May  13,  1917,  and  October  13,  1917,  at 

itima,  in  Portugal.  The  Virgin's  "secret"  had  included  three 

)arts."  The  first  was  associated  with  "the  vision  of  Hell,"  the 

cond  with  the  coming  of  World  War  II.  Both  the  second  and 

ird  parts  mentioned  the  threat  of  Communism  to  the  Catholic 


faith  and  the  possibility  of  the  end  of  the  world  if  Russia  con- 
tinued unchecked  to  spread  its  atheism.  The  third  part,  known 
only  to  the  three  visionaries,  was  due  to  be  unsealed  by  the 
reigning  Pope  in  1960.  John  XXIII  opened  the  document  but 
returned  it  at  once  to  the  papal  archives  without  revealing  its 
content.  Paul  VI,  his  successor,  did  the  same. 

By  extraordinary  coincidence  (although  devout  followers  of 
the  Fatima  cult  would  see  it  as  no  coincidence  at  all),  John 
Paul  was  the  victim  of  an  assassin's  bullet  on  May  13,  1981,  the 
feast  day  of  the  Fatima  cult,  when  he  was  shot  by  the  Turkish 
terrorist  Mehmet  Ali  Agca  in  St.  Peter's  Square.  Reading  the 
third  part  of  the  Fatima  secret  after  he  returned  to  the  Vatican 
from  the  hospital,  he  was  convinced  that  the  prophecy  made 
all  those  years  ago  had  been  about  him.  It  spoke  of  "the  Holy 
Father"  being  shot  by  "a  group  of  soldiers."  John  Paul's  con- 
viction about  the  interventionist  role  of  the  supernatural  in  the 
history  of  the  world  thus  became  evident  to  him  in  a  personal, 
revelatory  way.  He  had  evidently  been  saved  for  a  divine  pur- 
pose, which,  obviously,  was  to  fulfill  his  papal  agenda.  When 
Cardinal  Angelo  Sodano,  secretary  of  state  in  the  Vatican,  fi- 
nally read  out  an  interpretation  of  the  third  part  of  the  secret 
of  Fatima  to  the  world  on  May  13,  2000,  he  said  that  the  im- 
agery of  the  "prophetic  vision"  was  reminiscent  of  Scripture. 
The  implication  was  that  John  Paul's  central  role  in  the  Fatima 
cult  was  now  an  item  of  faith. 

What  did  this  mean  for  Catholics?  The  Fatima  cult,  with 
its  secret,  suggests  that  human  history  is  not  shaped  by 
human  beings  taking  responsibility  for  their  actions  in 
their  communities  and  societies  but  rather  by  divine  interven- 
tions mediated  by  Mary  and  endorsed  by  the  Pope.  The  Fatima 
cult  smacks  mightily  of  the  creed  known  as  Gnosticism,  which 
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promises  salvation  through  occult  knowledge.  In  a  memorable 
declaration  made  two  years  before  he  became  Pope,  John  Paul 
spoke  of  evil  being  beyond  hi;  <ons;bility  and  under- 

standing. "The  evil  which  exists  ild."  he  said,  "seems  to 

be  -reater  than  ever,  much  greater  than  the  evil  for  which  each 
of  us  feels  personally  responsible"'  Such  a  not  >i  lends  credence 
to  a  form  of  institutionalized  denial  of  responsibility,  with  far- 
reaching  implications  for  Catholic  ethics,  including  the  way  in 
which  the  Church  has  understood  and  confronted  the  evil  of 
child-molesting  priests  throughout  the  world,  especially  in  the 
United  States. 

The  darkest  legacy  of  John  Paul's  papacy  is  the  degradation 
of  the  image  of  the  Catholic  priesthood.  When  he  finally  spoke 
about  the  priestly-abuse  scandals,  he  did  so  in  supernatural 
rather  than  criminal  terms.  Writing  to  the  world's  priests  from 
Rome  on  Holy  Thursday  2002,  he  said,  "We  are  personally  and 
profoundly  afflicted  by  the  sins  of  some  of  our  brothers  who 
have  betrayed  the  grace  of  Ordination  in  succumbing  even  to  the 
most  grievous  forms  of  the  mysterium  iniquitatis  at  work  in  the 
world."  Mysterium  iniquitatis,  the  mystery  of  evil,  evokes  a  very 
precise  scriptural  reference— in  II  Thessalonians  2:7— to  the  com- 
ing of  the  •Wicked"  Satan.  The  comment  distances  the  perpe- 
trators, and  indeed  the  Church,  from  responsibility,  for  it  implies 


that  the  priests  in  question  did  not  set  out  to  abuse  young  pe| 
but  were  enticed  to  do  so  by  Satan. 

Just  as  John  Paul  denied  that  the  Church  or  the  papacy  I 
ried  any  responsibility  for  anti-Semitism  in  modern  times,  sd 
disdained  to  offer  a  thorough  apology  to  the  victims  of  sej 
abuse.  Until  the  pedophile  crisis  hit  the  Church,  people,  yc 
people  in  particular,  were  only  too  willing  to  trust  their  pr  j 
and  endow  them  with  a  respect  derived  from  the  sanctity  of 
priesthood  rather  than  the  integrity  of  the  individuals  thj 
selves.  John  Paul  missed  the  greatest  opportunity  of  his  reig 
setting  his  face  against  the  true  weakness  in  his  Church,  wl) 
was  a  faulty  system  of  formation  for  the  priesthood  and  an 
more  faulty  system  of  recruitment.  In  denying  ordinatior| 
women  and  to  married  men  he  failed  to  see  that  the  greatest 
toral  requirement  is  not  the  sexual  or  gender  orientation  or| 
marital  status  of  ordinands  but  their  degree  of  responsible 
mature  behavior.  Few  young  people  today  are  coming  forward 
devote  their  lives  to  the  priesthood,  and  priestly  vocations  are  | 
being  encouraged  by  Catholic  families,  even  Catholic  mother 

In  his  early  academic  studies,  John  Paul  interpreted  mystic  I 
in  a  theologically  orthodox  fashion.  He  saw  it  as  the  freely  wii 
meeting  of  two  individuals:  the  human  person  and  the  person 
Jesus  Christ.  In  middle  age,  particularly  after  the  attempt  on  J 


Heading  the  third  part  of  the  Fatima  secret,  he  was  convinc 
that  the  prophecy  made  all  those  years  ago  had  been  about  hi] 
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life,  he  was  inclined  to  focus  on  a  m\ 
vulgar  and  egocentric  notion  of  the 
tical.  His  conviction  that  he  had  a  dirl 
line  to  God,  and  that  he  had  been  sa^ 
from  death  in  order  to  fulfill  a  divir 
ordained  mission,  appears  to  have  fostej 
his  extraordinary  sense  of  certitude. 

By  the  mere  fact  of  rescuing  the  thj 
part  of  the  secret  of  Fatima  from  ob 
ion— most  Catholics,  after  all.  had  m< 
or  less  forgotten  about  it— John  Paul 
couraged  an  enthusiasm  for  the  paran 
mal  in  popular  Catholic  piety  and  blun 
the  margins  between  private  visions  a 
the  public  revelation  of  the  Church 
Scripture  and  tradition.  He  who  hoi 
the  power  to  make  "private  revelatioi 
public  ones  (or  articles  of  faith)  in  tl 
way  exerts  a  vastly  unequal  power  o\ 
the  rest  of  the  Catholic  community, 
eluding  the  bishops. 

As  the  Catholic  cardinals  gathered 
Rome  in  early  April  for  the  Pop 
funeral,  they  began  to  talk  in  sm 
and  large  circles  about  the  problems 
the  Church.  There  was  much  discussi 
about  John  Paul  II  and  the  Second  Vt 
can  Council.  Had  John  Paul  fulfilled  t 
wishes  of  the  bishops  expressed  at  tb 
great  meeting?  The  council,  which  w 
called  by  John  XXIII  and  lasted  fro 
1962  to  1965,  had  rejected  the  highly  a. 
tralized  Church  of  John's  20th-centu 
predecessors.  Many  sweeping  decisio 
were  made,  carrying  the  authority  of  a  oj 
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ive  consensus.  There  was  a  new  emphasis  on  history,  accessi- 
liturgy.  the  Holy  Spirit  and  love,  community,  and  the  impor- 
Ice  of  women.  Human  rights,  religious  liberty  for  all.  under- 
med  by  an  endorsement  of  social  and  political  pluralism, 
>uld  replace  the  notion  that  "error  has  no  rights."  Individual 
nscience  was  to  be  given  greater  scope  in  ethics.  The  defensive 
adel  model  of  the  Church  would  be  replaced  by  a  "pilgrim 
ople  of  God"  on  the  move.  There  was  to  be  greater  stress  on 
ilical  studies  and  a  call  for  dialogue  with  non-Catholics.  But 

Ip  single  most  important  decision  was  the  recognition  of  a  need 
-  shared  authority  between  the  bishops  and  the  Pope,  known 
collegiality.  The  resolution  to  grant  the  bishops  a  greater  say 
I  pastoral  and  doctrinal  issues  signaled  an  end  to  absolutist, 
ntralized  authority  of  papal  rule.  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^— 
eluding  the  relatively  recent  im- 
.-rative.  dating  only  from  1917. 
at  the  Pope  alone  had  the  pow- 
to  nominate  new  bishops. 
Paul  VI,  who  was  Pope  before 
'hn  Paul  I,  paid  lip  service  to 
illegiality.  then  dithered  when  it 
ime  to  implementation.  In  fact, 
is  disregard  for  the  views  of  the 
orld's  bishops  resulted  in  the 
actionary  encyclical  Humanae 

Kitae  ( 1968),  which  confirmed  the 
an  on  contraception.  It  was  a 
\ocument  of  supreme  papal  dog- 

natism  by  a  Pope  who  was  deter- 

nined  in  the  final  analysis  to  act 

ilone  and  from  on  high.  It  wid- 

ned  the  growing  split  between 

iberals  and  conservatives  inherit- 
ed by  John  Paul  II.  When  John 
■^aul  II  first  appeared  on  the  bal- 

ony  above  St.  Peter's  Square, 

he  moderates  believed  that  this 
was  a  Pope  who  would  encourage, 
at  last,  the  neglected  collegial  re- 
forms of  Vatican  II.  Few  suspect- 


gether  before  marriage.  In  Africa,  he  preached  the  evil  of  using 
condoms,  even  when  one  of  the  partners  in  a  marriage  was  in- 
fected with  H.I.V.  Women  in  general  fared  badly  under  John 
Paul  II.  He  constantly  held  up  the  Virgin  Mary  as  the  perfect  fe- 
male model  of  acquiescence  while  claiming  that  he  had  discov- 
ered a  "new  feminism." 

The  Second  Vatican  Council,  it  is  true,  had  not  held  out  any 
hope  of  allowing  divorce  for  Catholics,  but  many  of  the  world's 
bishops  were  interested  in  rethinking  the  ban  on  contraception. 
Even  under  Paul  VI,  priests  were  urged  to  exercise  the  internal- 
forum  solution— compassion  for  the  individual  circumstances 
of  those  who  had  remarried.  But  John  Paul  II  had  by  the  mid- 
1990s  hardened  his  attitude  to  the  point  where  he  declared  in 


WORLD  TRAVELER 

Pope  John  Paul  II  in 
Nigeria,  1982.  He  visited 
more  countries  than  any 
other  modern  Pope. 


With  JUS  Cinematic  good  looks  and  telling  expressions  before 
the  cameras,  he  projected  the  image  of  a  very  human  Pope. 


ed  the  extent  to  which  he  would  disappoint  the  liberal  wing  of 
the  Church,  prompting  defections  from  Catholic  practice  and  an- 
tagonisms that  threaten  division  and  schism  the  world  over,  espe- 
cially in  the  United  States,  where  the  bishops  are  sharply  divided 
from  the  academic  theologians. 

John  Paul's  papacy  will  forever  be  linked  with  the  process 
that  led  to  the  downfall  of  the  Soviet  system.  We  all  sleep 
more  safely  in  our  beds  because  of  him.  To  the  world  in 
general  and  to  many  who  are  not  bound  by  his  strictures,  he  was 
a  heroic  figure  who  stuck  to  his  principles  to  the  very  end.  With- 
in the  Church,  it  is  another  matter.  He  demoralized  countless 
millions  of  Catholics  by  the  narrow  focus  of  his  views  on  sexual 
ethics.  He  denounced  homosexuality  and  disciplined  those  who 
attempted  to  create  special  ministries  for  the  spiritual  welfare  of 
gays,  such  as  Sister  Jeannine  Gramick  and  Father  Robert  Nu- 
gent in  America.  He  denied  Holy  Communion  to  people  who 
had  remarried  without  an  annulment,  and  he  insisted  that  con- 
traception is  a  grave  sin,  as  is  the  practice  of  couples'  living  to- 


his  encyclical  Veritatis  Splendor  (Splendor  of  the  Truth,  1993) 
that  contraception  was  intrinsically  evil,  and  that  there  could 
be  no  exceptions  as  a  matter  of  conscience.  In  the  final  years 
of  his  life  he  constantly  made  connections  between  offenses 
against  sexual  morality  as  well  as  abortion,  euthanasia,  and  em- 
bryonic research,  and  what  he  called  the  "culture  of  death," 
proclaiming  in  his  last  published  work,  Memory  and  Identity 
(2005),  that  countries  that  allowed  abortion  were  no  better 
than  the  Nazi  regime. 

As  he  got  older  and  more  debilitated,  the  year  of  the  third  mil- 
lennium of  Christianity  was  constantly  in  his  thoughts,  and  he  was 
increasingly  inclined  to  place  his  trust  in  celestial  control  of  histo- 
ry in  preference  to  human,  earthbound  responsibilities.  His  pyra- 
midal notion  of  the  function  of  the  papacy,  the  cult  of  his  papal 
personality,  seemed  to  encourage  an  epic  self-centeredness.  The 
more  central,  holy,  and  autocratic  the  Pope,  the  less  significant 
his  bishops,  his  clergy,  and  the  laity.  A  token  of  the  soaring  cult  of 
John  Paul's  personality:  in  his  native  Poland,  most  churches  now 
have  on  prominent  show  an  outsize  statue  of  him.  As  a  Polish  cor- 
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Benedict  A  VI  may  be  less  of  a  disaster  than  the  liberals  envisage] 
and  more  of  a  contrast  with  John  Paul  II  than  they  realize. 


respondent  for  the  international  Catholic  weekly  The  Tablet  noted 
at  Christmas  2003,  "To  my  knowledge  no  other  public  figure  has 
had  so  many  statues  erected  in  his  lifetime,  except  Joseph  Stalin." 

In  the  run-up  to  the  conclave  following  the  death  of  John  Paul 
II.  the  cardinals  met  every  day  in  what  is  known  as  a  general 
congregation,  held  in  the  New  Synod  Hall  in  the  Vatican.  They 
discussed  in  great  secrecy  the  problems  of  the  Church  in  the 
world  and  the  sort  of  man  who  ideally  should  be  Pope  for  the 
years  ahead.  The  Catholic  Church  is  in  urgent  need  of  a  Pope 
who  is  secure  in  the  collective  consensus  of  collegiality  and  who  is 
not  driven  by  an  individual  certitude  based  on  mystical  convictions 
and  supernatural  prognostications.  Before  the  Pope  died,  one  of 
the  great  metropolitan  cardinal  archbishops,  Cormac  Murphy- 
O'Connor,  of  Westminster,  England,  said,  "What  collegiality 
means  [is]  the  Pope  in  communion  with  the  bishops.  Never  Pe- 
ter without  the  eleven;  never  the  eleven  without  Peter."  Murphy- 
O'Connor  is  typical  of  the  cardinals  chosen  by  John  Paul,  a  cau- 
tious conservative  who  has  toed  the  papal  line,  but  his  remark 
reveals  the  tide  of  opinion  among  the  majority  of  non-Curial 
cardinals:  for  a  return  to  the  spirit  of  the  Second  Vatican  Coun- 
cil, a  return  to  collegiality. 
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On  April  19,  after  two  days  and  on  the  third  ballot,  the  cardi- 
nals chose  as  their  new  Pontiff  Joseph  Ratzinger,  the  7  8 -year-old 
German  cardinal  who  was  dean  of  the  College  of  Cardinals  and  | 
former  head  of  the  Congregation  for  the  Doctrine  of  the  Faith. 
The  liberal  wing  of  the  Church  was  understandably  dismayed, 
while  the  conservative  wing  gave  full  vent  to  a  sense  of  triumphalism. 
And  yet  the  new  Pope,  who  took  the  name  Benedict  XVI,  may  be 
just  slightly  less  of  a  disaster  than  the  liberals  envisage,  and  more 
of  a  contrast  with  John  Paul  II  than  they  realize.  Joseph  Ratzinger 
will  be  a  strong  Pope  and  will  hold  the  line.  But,  as  he  himself  has 
put  it,  he  is  a  "simple  and  humble  worker  in  the  vineyard  of  the 
Lord."  He  is  no  supernatural  Pope.  It  was  Cardinal  Ratzinger  who, 
after  the  announcement  of  the  third  part  of  the  secret  of  Fatima 
in  May  2000,  published  a  commentary  distinguishing  between  the 
meaning  of  public  revelation,  to  be  found  exclusively  in  Scripture, 
and  private  revelations,  the  prophecies  and  apparitions  of  seers. 
Essentially  it  was  a  quiet  rebuke  to  the  Pontiff.  The  cardinal  was 
putting  distance  between  himself  and  the  combined  enthusiasm  of 
John  Paul  II  and  Cardinal  Angelo  Sodano.  He  was  saying  that 
there  are  no  hotlines  to  God.  Whatever  Joseph  Ratzinger's  draw- 
backs may  be,  that  message  emphatically  redefines  the  papal  office 
after  the  26-year  reign  of  the  mystical  super-Pope.  □ 
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NOT  EVERYTHING  IN  YOUR  HOME  IS  ALL  ABOUT 
YOU,  YOU,  YOU. 

OH,  WAIT.    YES,  IT  IS. 

There's  one  place  where  the  style  is  all  your  own  and  your  instincts  are  free  to  run  from  floor 
to  ceiling  and  wall  to  wall:  home.  Just  the  place  for  the  most  genuine  of  all  flooring  surfaces,  real 
Armstrong  hardwood  flooring  by  Hartco.  Its  bold,  natural  beauty,  while  a  strong  statement  in  its 
own  right,  is  also  the  perfect  complement  to  the  surrounding  design.  For  information  on  the 
thousands  of  Armstrong  hardwood,  laminate,  linoleum  and  resilient  surfaces,  visit  our  web  site. 


dwood-Resilient-Ceramic 
linate-Linoleum-Ceilings 


www.armstrong.com 


mstrong 

HARDWOOD  FLOORING  BY  HartCO' 


Your  ideas  become  reality. 
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TO  TELL  THE  TRUT, 

Michael  Finkel  i 

his  office,  near  Bozemar 

Montana,  in  Marcr 

Finkel  and  Christian  Long 

exchanged  nearly  1,0 OC 

pages  of  material  ar 

spoke  on  the  phone  fo 

more  than  50  houn 


THE  JOURNALIST 
AND  THE  MURDERER 

Fired  by  The  New  York  Times  Magazine 
for  creating  a  composite  character, 
the  author  then  discovered  a  horrifying 

link  to  a  wanted  killer.  Christian  Lon°;o. 
In  an  excerpt  from  his  book, 
he  describes  how  the  relationship  that 
de\ eloped  with  Lorigo  led  to  an 
examination  of  his  ow 

BY  MICHAEL  FINKEL 


his  is  a  true  story.  Sometimes— pretty  much  al 
the  time— I  wish  that  parts  of  this  story  weren' 
true,  but  the  whole  thing  is.  I  feel  the  need  U 
emphasize  this  truthfulness,  right  here  at  th< 
start,  for  two  reasons.  The  first  is  that  a  few  o 
the  coincidences  in  this  account  may  seem  beyond  the 
bounds  of  probability,  and  I'd  like  to  affirm  that  every 
thing  herein,  to  the  best  of  my  abilities,  has  been  accu 
rately  reported:  Every  quote,  every  description,  every  de- 
tail was  gathered  by  me  through  either  personal  observa- 
tion, an  interview,  a  letter,  a  police  report,  or  evidence  pre- 
sented in  a  court  of  law.  No  names  have  been  changed, 
no  identifying  specifics  altered.  Anything  I  did  not  feel 
certain  of.  I  left  out. 

The  second  reason  is  painful  for  me  to  admit.  The  sec- 
ond reason  I  am  making  such  an  overt  declaration  of 
honesty  is  that,  relatively  recently.  I  was  fired  from  one  of 
the  more  prestigious  journalism  jobs  in  the  world— writer 
for  Tlie  New  York  Times  Magazine— for  passing  off  as  true 

Excerpted  from  True  Stem-:  Murder.  Memoir.  Meet  Culpa,  by 
Michael  Finkel.  to  be  published  in  June  by  HarperCollins;  ©  2005 1 
by  the  author. 
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we'll  obsess  about  your  stay 
you  obsess  about  your  game 


AMENITY 


Coffee  maker,  microwave 

&  refrigerator  in 

every  room. 


Complimentary 

high-speed  Internet 

Surf  in  your  robe.  Just 

keep  the  shades  pulled. 


AMENITY 

53 

Over  220  convenient 

locations  that  are 

actually  convenient. 


Hilton  liHonoi> 


\MENITY  18.  Stay  any  night  betweenThursday  and  Sunday  and  get  a  voucher  good  for  complimentary 
ens  fees  at  any  of  more  than  200  great  courses.  So,  whether  you  play  on  the  road,  or  close  to  home, 
loy  a  round  of  golf  on  us.  Visit  www.hiltongardeninn.com  GolfGiveaway  or  call  1-877-STAY-HGI  and  ask 
jlan  GA.  Because  amenities  not  found  at  other  hotels  are  just  par  for  the  course  at  Hilton  Garden  Inn. 

hiltongardeninn.com        1-  877-  S  T  AY-  H  G  I 


\§0  Hilton 

0^  Garden  Inn 

Everything.  Right  where  you  need  it. 
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ed  in  February  of  2002, 
soon  after  I  was  caught.  The  following 
dde  my  dismissal  public 
by  publishing  a  six-paragraph  article,  on 
page  A3,  under  the  title  Editors"  Note. 
The  article's  final  line  announced  that  I 
would  no  longer  work  for  The  New  York 
rimes.  This  was  sure  to  spark  further  con- 
demnation—and, I  feared,  represented  the 
guillotining  of  my  writing  career.  When 
someone  in  the  fraternity  of  journalists  fails, 
it's  important  for  the  profession  to  demon- 
strate that  it  can  be  at  least  as  fierce  toward 
its  own  as  it  is  toward  others. 

Less  than  90  minutes  before  the  Editors" 
Note  was  likely  to  be  posted  on  the  Titnes'% 
online  edition,  my  phone  rang.  I  answered. 
It  was  a  correspondent  for  the  Portland  Ore- 
gonian;  his  name,  he  said,  was  Matt  Sabo. 
He  asked  to  speak  with  Michael  Finkel  of 
The  New  York  Times.  I  took  a  breath,  steeled 
myself,  and  said,  resignedly.  '"Well,  congrat- 
ulations. You're  the  first  to  call." 

"I"m  the  first?"'  he  said. 

"Yes."  I  said.  "'You're  the  first.  I  didn't 
think  anyone  would  call  until  tomorrow,  af- 
ter the  story  runs" 

"No,"  he  told  me.  "the  story  isn't  run- 
ning until  Sunday." 

"'No,"  I  said,  "it's  running  tomorrow— it's 
already  at  the  presses.'" 

"But  I'm  still  writing  it."  he  said,  ''so  it 
won't  be  in  until  Sunday." 


"'What  are  you  talking  about?"  I  said. 

"What  are  you  talking  about?"  he  said. 

"I'm  talking  about  the  Editors'  Note,"  I 
said.  "Isn't  that  what  you're  talking  about?" 

"No."  he  said.  "I'm  calling  about  the 
murders." 


T 


here  were,  it  turned  out,  four  murders. 
The  first  body  was  discovered  on  the 
morning  of  December  19,  2001,  in  the 
town  of  Waldport.  Oregon,  in  a  muddy- 
pond  about  a  mile  inland  from  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  It  was  a  voung  bov.  floating  face- 


had  filed  a  missing-persons  report  wi 
the  local  police.  No  one  knew  the  chilj 
name.  A  photograph  of  the  dead  b( 
tastefully  retouched— his  hair  tousled, 
eves  shut— was  distributed  to  the  local 
dia,  in  hopes  that  someone  could  he 
identify  him. 

Three  days  after  the  body  was  found, 
local  sheriff's  office  dive  team  performec 
search  of  the  pond.  Near  the  concrete 
Ions  of  a  narrow  bridge,  in  seven  feet 
water,  the  divers  made  a  curious  find— a 
lowcase.  The  pillowcase  was  printed  wij 


There'd  been  an  inflation  of  ego.  I'd  become  so 
manic  and  arrogant  that  I  assumed  the  rules 
of  journalism  no  longer  applied  to  me. 


down  a  few  feet  off  the  rocky  shore.  A  sher- 
iff's lieutenant  called  to  the  scene  estimat- 
ed that  the  boy  was  between  four  and  six 
years  old.  He  had  dusty-blond  hair  and 
brownish  green  eyes.  He  was  wearing  only 
a  pair  of  underpants,  white  with  blue  and 
green  pinstripes. 

There  was  no  identification  on  the  body, 
and  no  obvious  sign  of  injury.  No  one 


Youssouf 

Mate 
A  Slave? 
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CAUGHT  IN  THE  ACT 

Above,  the  November  18, 
2001,  issue  of  The  New 
York  Times  Magazine, 
containing  Finkel's  article 
with  the  composite 
character;  right,  the 
Times 's  acknowledgment 
of  Finkel's  false 
reporting. 
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characters  from  the  Rugrats  television  ca 
toon.  Inside  it  was  a  large  rock. 

Later  in  the  day,  the  divers  made  anotl 
er  discovery:  the  body  of  a  girl.  She  wa 
younger  than  the  boy,  but  had  the  sam 
slightly  upturned  nose  and  the  same  rounc 
ed  cheeks.  She,  too,  was  dressed  only  in 
pair  of  underpants.  As  with  the  bov.  ru 
body  displayed  no  signs  of  trauma. 

Tied  to  the  girl's  right  ankle,  though,  wa 
a  pillowcase,  this  one  with  a  floral  print, 
side  the  pillowcase  was  another  large  rock 
the  weight  had  held  the  girls  body  undent 
ter.  The  boy.  it  seemed  clear,  had  been  sin 
ilarly  weighted,  but  had  slipped  free  of  hj 
pillowcase  and  floated  to  the  surface.  Th« 
discovery  of  a  second  dead  child  initiatec 
the  most  extensive  criminal  investigation  ir 
the  history  of  Lincoln  County.  Oregon. 

Some  answers  were  finally  provided  by 

woman  named  Denise  Thompson.  She  had 

babysat  the  children.  Thompson  told  inv  es- 

tigators,  on  Saturday  evening,  December  15J 

four  days  before  the  first  body  was  found. 

She'd  seen  the  photograph  of  the  bov  that] 

had  been  released  to  the  mediaj 

and  later  identified  both  bodies.! 

The  bov.  authorities  an-| 
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•omeone  should  make  hydrogen  vehicles  and  their  refueling  stations  a  reality.  Only  GM  could. 

)nly  General  Motors  has  teamed  up  with  Shell  to  introduce  the  nation's  first  hydrogen  refueling  pump  at  a  retail 
tation.  It's  the  endgame  of  a  multi-faceted  strategy  GM  set  in  motion  years  ago  to  make  cleaner  cars  and  trucks 
)owered  by  hydrogen.  Right  now,  a  test  fleet  of  hydrogen-powered  GM  vehicles  is  negotiating  traffic  in 
Jowntown  Washington,  D.C.  GM  introduced  the  first  fuel  cell-powered  concept  vehicle  nearly  forty  years  ago, 
md  we've  continued  to  push  fuel  cells  forward  ever  since.  With  over  five  hundred  GM  engineers  on  three  different 
:ontinents  working  on  hydrogen  technologies,  it's  clear  the  hydrogen  economy  isn't  a  pipe  dream  anymore. 


:hevrolet       pontiac       buick       Cadillac       gmc       saturn       hummer       saab      Only 

onlyGM.com 

©2005  GM  Corp.  All  rights  reserved.  The  marks  of  General  Motors  and  its  divisions  are  registered  trademarks  of  General  Motors  Corporation. 
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-,adie  Longo,  three 
and  a  half  years  old.  Still  missing  from 
the  family  was  another  sister.  two-vear-old 
Madison  Longo,  as  well  as  the  children's 
parents— Mary  Jane  Longo,  34.  and  Chris- 
tian Longo.  27  The  family  lived  in  the 
town  of  Newport.  12  miles  north  of  the 
crime  scene.  The  Longos  were  new  to  the 
region;  they  had  moved  to  Oregon  from 
Ohio  three  months  before. 

The  whereabouts  of  the  other  three 
members  of  the  Longo  family  were  un- 
known. Thompson,  though,  told  in- 
vestigators that  she  had  eaten  lunch  with 
Christian  Longo  on  the  very  afternoon  that 
his  son's  body  was  found.  They'd  met  that 
Wednesday  at  two  o'clock— a  few  hours  af- 
ter Zachery  had  floated  to  the  pond's  sur- 
face—at the  Fred  Meyer  department  store, 
where  both  Longo  and  Thompson  worked. 
At  the  time,  Thompson  had  not  yet  heard 
of  the  boy's  discovery,  and  neither,  it 
seemed,  had  Longo. 

In  fact,  as  Thompson  informed  the  sher- 
iff's office,  at  this  lunch  Longo  claimed 
that  his  wife  had  just  left  him  for  another 
man.  MaryJane  had  taken  their  three 
children,  Longo  said,  and  flown  to  Michi- 


minium.  Just  below  a  wooden  ramp  lead- 
ing to  docks  where  dozens  of  sailboats  were 
moored,  the  divers  retrieved  two  large,  dark- 
green  suitcases. 

One  of  the  suitcases  appeared  to  have 
a  bit  of  human  hair  emerging  from  the  zip- 
per. Inside,  bent  into  a  fetal  position,  was 
the  body  of  MaryJane  Longo.  She  was 
nude.  A  mixture  of  blood  and  water  was 
seeping  from  her  nose  and  mouth:  later,  the 
medical  examiner  determined  the  cause  of 


I  stared  for  a  couple  of  beats  too  long.  But  his 
eyes  revealed  nothing.  He  said,  "I  just  wanted  to 
do  the  best  I  could  for  my  family." 


gan.  This  news  came  as  a  shock  to  Thomp- 
son: she  and  her  husband  had  become 
friends  with  the  Longos  and  had  not  sensed 
that  anything  was  amiss. 

Officers  promptly  searched  the  Longos' 
last  known  residence,  a  rental  condomin- 
ium on  Newport's  Yaquina  Bay.  It  ap- 
peared as  though  the  family  had  abruptly 
moved  out.  The  condominium's  furnish- 
ings were  still  there,  but  all  of  the  family's 
possessions  were  r  cept  for  two  stuffed 

animals— a  Clifford  the  Big  Red  Dog  and 
a  Scooby-Doo— which  were  founc 
closet.  Many  of  the  Longos'  persi  na!  be- 
longings, including  baby  clothing,  family 
photos,  and  a  wallet  containing  ( 
Longo's  driver's  license,  were  fou 
a  nearby  Dumpster.  In  the  plu 
the  Longo  children  appeared  happ\ 
health). 

On  December  27.  2001,  eigh,  days  af- 
ter the  first  body  had  been  found,  divers 
searched  the  waters  in  front  of  the  condo- 


death  to  have  been  "manual  strangulation." 
The  second  suitcase  was  also  opened. 
Inside  was  a  pile  of  clothing  and  the  body 
of  two-year-old  Madison  Longo.  There 
was  no  blood  on  her  body  and  no  obvi- 
ous injury.  She  was  wearing  a  frog- 
patterned  diaper.  She'd  been  strangled, 
according  to  the  medical  examiner,  then 
placed  in  the  suitcase  and  dropped  into 
the  water. 

The  story  that  resulted  in  my  firing  from 
The  New  York  Times  was  supposed  to 
be  about  child  slavery  and  chocolate. 
It  was  assigned  by  the  magazine's  editors, 
who  mailed  me  a  package  of  materials  that 
!  ed  a  videotape  of  a  documentary  en- 
avery,  which  had  been  produced  by 
">a      f  highly  regarded  British  filmmak- 

n  on  British  television, 
i  tid  that  about  half  of  the 

world  the  primary  ingredient  in 

chocv  rown  on  plantations  in  the 


central  valleys  of  the  Ivory  Coast,  in 
Africa.  Many  of  these  plantations.  acc< 
ing  to  the  documentary,  are  workedl 
teenage  and  pre-teenage  boys  who  are  tl 
ficked  in  from  poorer  neighboring  col 
tries.  Rather  than  being  paid  for  their  wq 
these  boys  are  enslaved.  They  labor 
dawn  to  dusk;  they  are  scarcely  fed;  \\ 
are  locked  each  night  in  cramped, 
less  rooms;  they  receive  no  medical  ca 
they  are  frequently  whipped. 


JUDGMENT 

Christian  L 

listens  to  a  w 

on  March  II,  2< 

during  his  murdei 
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"When  you're  beaten,"  one  boy  said 
the  film,  according  to  the  subtitles,  "yoi 
clothes  are  taken  off  and  your  hands  tie* 
You're  thrown  on  the  floor,  and  then  bea 
en— beaten  really  viciously— twice  a  da 
once  in  the  morning  and  once  in  the  afte 
noon.'"  Runaways  who  are  captured,  h 
added,  are  sometimes  beaten  until  the 
can't  move,  and  are  never  seen  again. 

It  was  a  haunting  film,  probing  what  wa 
clearly  an  important  topic.  My  editor  tol 
me  that  this  was  expected  to  be  a  cover  ai 
tide.  I  had  recently  signed  an  exclusiv 
contract  with  The  New  York  Times  Maga 
zine  and  had.  in  the  past  year,  written  thro 
cover  stories— one  about  Haitian  refugees 
another  about  violence  in  the  Gaza  Strip 
and  a  third  describing  the  internationa 
black  market  in  human  organs. 

Before  signing  on  with  the  Times.  I'c 
spent  12  years  writing  travel  articles  am 
sports  stories.  My  main  source  of  income 
for  much  of  my  career,  had  been  Skiing 
magazine.  The  reception  I  now  receivec 
for  my  Times  pieces  was  overwhelming 
Hundreds  of  people,  including  a  con 
gressman.  wrote  letters  in  response  to  the 
Gaza  story:  I  was  given  a  S  10.000  Living- 
ston Award  for  being  a  "superior"  young 
journalist.  I  was  32  years  old.  single  and 
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lergetic  and  intoxicated  by  the  attention, 
agreed  to  write  the  slave  story,  and  in 
jne  of  2001,  I  flew  to  the  Ivory  Coast. 

he  story,  as  is  often  the  case  with  news 

cycles,  had  just  become  a  hot  one.  The 

Chicago  Sun-Times  had  already  run 

imething  on  it,  as  had  National  Public 

adio  and  Newsweek.  A  writer  for  Knight 

idder,  the  second-largest  newspaper  chain 

the  United  States,  had  just  spent  sever- 

wceks  in  the  area. 

But  after  a  few  days  in  the  Ivory  Coast,  I 

gan  to  sense  that  the  story  was  not  quite 

hat  it  seemed.  Even  with  allowances  for  lan- 

uage  barriers,  many  of  the  stories  the  child 

aves  told  me  sounded  remarkably  similar. 

level  of  detail  seemed  missing.  The  narra- 

ons  felt  overly  rote  and  unemotional  for 

jch  disturbing  experiences.  No  matter  how  I 

tirased  the  questions,  the  answers  I  heard 

id  a  faint  whiff  of  falseness  about  them. 

One  morning,  an  official  with  the  Ma- 

an  Association  in  Daloa— a  local  group 

using  money  to  help  increase  awareness 

the  slavery  problem— arranged  for  me  to 

peak  with  a  21-year-old  cocoa-plantation 

worker  who  had  attempted  to  escape  sev- 

ral  months  before  he  was  finally  released 

the  plantation's  owner.  The  interview 

ook  place  in  the  association's  cramped 

inder-block  office. 

This  is  what  the  worker  said  to  me,  as 
elated  by  my  translator:  "I  tried  to  escape 
nd  I  was  caught  and  beaten.  When  they 
atch  you  they  take  your  clothes  off  and 
e  your  hands."  At  this  point,  he  stood  up 
rom  the  wooden  bench  he'd  been  sitting 
>n  and  demonstrated,  pressing  his  wrists 
ogether  in  front  of  him  and  leaning  slight- 
y  forward.  I'd  seen  the  same  re-enactment 
>y  several  other  boys.  "I  was  hit  with  a  fan 
elt  from  a  motor.  On  my  back."  I  asked 
lim  if  he  had  bled,  and  he  said,  "Yes,  there 
vas  much  blood." 

In  the  Sla\>ery  documentary,  one  child  de- 
cribed  what  became  of  such  lesions.  "After 
<ou  were  beaten,"  he  said,  "your  body  had 
;uts  and  wounds  everywhere.  Then  the  flies 
.vould  infect  the  wounds,  so  they'd  fill  with 
ous.  You  had  to  recover  while  you  worked." 
I  asked  the  boy  if  he  would  mind  taking 
jff  his  shirt.  He  was  wearing  a  threadbare 
jxford  that  had  likely  been  donated  by  an 
iid  agency.  He  looked  at  me  with  partly 
flooded  eyes— we  were  both  embarrassed— 
and  then,  still  standing  and  facing  me, 
tie  began  to  unbutton  his  shirt.  When  he 
reached  the  last  button,  he  pulled  his  arms 
through  the  sleeves  and  held  the  shirt 
balled  up  in  his  hands. 

I  asked  him  to  please  turn  around.  My 
translator  translated,  and  he  turned  slowly 
around.  I  really  wasn't  surprised.  There  was 
not  a  nick,  not  a  scratch,  not  so  much  as 
the  slightest  shadow  of  a  scar. 


Over  the  next  several  days,  I  investigated 
the  plantations  myself,  walking  with  my 
translator  along  jungle  paths,  conducting 
interviews  at  each  stop.  In  the  British  doc- 
umentary, the  president  of  the  Malian  As- 
sociation, a  middle-aged  man  named  Diabe 
Dembele,  said,  "You'll  find  slavery  on  at 
least  90  percent  of  the  plantations." 

During  my  walks,  I  visited  more  than 
25  plantations.  I  arrived  unannounced,  so 
that  no  one  would  have  time  to  hide  any- 
thing. I  spoke  with  more  than  60  workers 
who'd  been  brought  to  the  plantations  from 
neighboring  countries.  Almost  all  told  me 
they  were  at  least  18.  None  said  they  had 
been  badly  beaten;  no  one  mentioned  that 
he  felt  afraid  or  was  planning  to  run  away. 

Several  plantation  owners  spoke  with  me 
at  length.  They  told  me  about  people  called 
locateurs— men  who  bring  farmhands  from 
poor  villages  in  other  countries  to  plantations 
in  the  Ivory  Coast.  Yes,  the  plantation  own- 
ers told  me,  they  did  pay  the  locateurs  for  the 
workers,  and  yes,  this  purchase  price  was 
taken  out  of  each  worker's  salary.  They  were 
very  open  about  these  transactions;  two  own- 
ers even  showed  me  their  accounting  books. 

On  the  majority  of  plantations  I  visited, 
the  living  conditions  of  the  owner's  family 
were  similar  to  those  of  the  laborers.  Life 
was  short  and  hard  for  everyone.  One  owner 
listened  attentively  to  my  translator  as  I  spoke 
about  the  slavery  accusations  and  the  British 
video  and  the  possibility  of  an  international 
boycott  of  Ivorian  cocoa.  "We  are  not  talk- 
ing about  slavery,"  he  said,  when  I  was  fin- 
ished. "We  are  talking  about  poverty." 

A  few  days  later  I  drove  across  the  border 
into  Mali,  to  the  city  of  Sikasso.  The  relief 
agency  Save  the  Children  Canada  had  re- 
cently opened  a  rehabilitation  center  there 
to  help  treat  the  child-trafficking  victims 
of  West  Africa  for  psychological  problems. 
The  facility  is  named  Horon  So— "Freedom 
Center."  When  I  visited,  Horon  So's  di- 
rector was  a  psychologist  named  Ibrahim 
Haidara.  A  few  months  later,  he  left. 

"I  don't  accept  the  word  'slave'  to  describe 
these  kids,"  he  said  to  me.  "I  have  not  seen 
any  evidence  of  abuse  from  those  coming 
back.  Almost  all  of  these  children  want  to 
go.  For  them,  the  Ivory  Coast  is  a  paradise." 
Most  boys,  he  explained,  have  worked  on 
family  farms,  but  for  this  work  they  are  not 
paid.  There  are  very  few  paying  jobs  available 
in  Mali,  Haidara  said,  but  in  the  Ivory  Coast 
there  are  jobs,  so  the  boys  cross  the  border. 

"Generally,"  Haidara  said,  "the  children 
leave  their  home  villages  to  get  something 
they've  wanted.  They  want  what  they  don't 
have.  The  boys  want  bicycles,  a  radio,  good 
clothes.  They  want  basketball  shoes.  They 
know  all  the  brand  names.  They  want  Nike 
basketball  shoes.  That  is  their  dream." 

After  three  weeks  in  Africa,  I  realized  I 
had  my  story.  If  you  believed  everything 
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d  your 
;re  was  slavery 
te  about  the  real  problem: 
ite  about  the  crushing  cycle  of 
poverty,  and  about  the  suffering  that  young 
pcop'c  were  willing  to  endure  in  order  to 
eke  out  a  living.  At  the  same  time,  I  wanted 
to  explain  how  the  media  can  generate  mis- 
understandings, and  how  aid  agencies  can 
perpetuate  these  errors.  I  wanted  to  demon- 
strate how  we  can  sometimes  see  what  we're 
looking  for  instead  of  what  really  exists.  So 
I  packed  my  belongings  and  flew  home. 

I  described  the  idea  to  Ilena  Silverman, 
my  editor  at  The  New  York  Times  Maga- 
zine. Silverman,  though,  said  she  wasn't 
particularly  interested  in  yet  another  stor> 
accusing  the  media  of  getting  everything 
wrong.  Instead,  she  suggested  that  I  pre- 
sent all  of  these  issues  more  palatably,  per- 
haps by  telling  a  detailed  story  of  one  boy. 
Weave  an  intimate 


portrait  of  a  single  laborer,  she  said,  and 
through  this  one  worker  artfully  clarify 
the  fine  line  between  slavery  and  poverty. 
"Could  you  do  that?"  she  asked  me. 

Silverman's  idea,  the  tale  of  one  boy, 
seemed  less  complicated  than  mine, 
and  possibly  more  profound.  There  was 
some  part  of  me  that  knew  right  then, 
however,  that  I  could  not  ful- 
fill my  editor's  request.  I 
should  have  said  so  immedi- 
ately. But  I  sensed  that  my 
success  as  a  writer  was  al- 
most solely  in  Silverman's 
hands,  and  I  felt  a  powerful 
need  to  please  her. 

Could  I  write  a  story  about 
one  boy?  I  told  my  editor  I 
could. 

What  I  did  was  take  a 
handful  of  interviews  and 
meld  them  together.  1  lifted  details  and 
quotes  from  several  laborers'  stories  and  in- 
vented a  single  character,  a  person  I  called 
Youssouf  Male,  which  was  the  name  of 
one  of  the  workers  I'd  actually  met.  I  didn't 
tell  my  editor  what  I'd  done.  Not  only  that. 


I  amplified  my  deception  by  mailing  a  pho- 
tograph of  another  boy  who  was  part  of 
my  composite  character.  His  real  name  was 
Madou  Traore,  but  I  said  he  was  Youssouf 
Male.  It  was  a  brazen  act,  but  that  is  what 
I  did. 

Then  I  was  caught.  In  the  article.  I'd 
suggested  that  Save  the  Children  Canada's 
mission  in  the  region— counseling  the  vic- 
tims of  trafficking— was  perhaps  addressing 
the  wrong  problem.  The  aid  agency  was 
displeased  with  my  article  and  sent  staff 
members  into  the  Malian  countryside.  They 


I  realized,  too,  that  what  I'd  done  withl 
Times  article  wasn't  entirely  a  rand| 
event.  There 'd  been  an  inflation  of  i 
a  buildup  of  stress,  and  a  need  to  ml 
every  story  I  wrote  bigger,  and  better, 
more  daring.  By  the  time  I  handed  in 
West  Africa  story,  I'd  become  so  mal 
and  arrogant  that  I  assumed  the  rules| 
journalism  no  longer  applied  to  me. 

For  hours  at  a  stretch,  I  lay  prone  on 
upstairs  sofa,  burrowed  beneath  my  laj 
dry  pile.  Or  else  I  paced  back  and  fol 
in  my  bedroom.  When  my  head  began! 


As  his  finances  fell  into  a  tailspin,  Longo  resorte 
to  crime.  First  he  stole  a  new  minivan.  Then 
he  began  cashing  counterfeit  checks. 


found  the  real  "Youssouf  Male," 
interviewed  him  at  length,  and 
learned  that  his  story  and  mine 
did  not  match.  They  also  discov- 
ered that  I'd  sent  in  the  wrong 
photograph. 

Backed  into  a  corner,  I  tried 
to  sneak  out  behind  a  haze  of 
verbiage.  I  responded  to  Save 
the  Children  Canada's  ques- 


TISSUE  OF  LIES 

Top,  MaryJane 
Longo  (in  a  photo 
taken  by  her  son, 
Zachery)  in  the 
passenger  seat  of 
the  Montana  minivan 
her  husband  stole. 
Above,  the  three 
Longo  children — 
Sadie,  Madison,  and 
Zachery — in  2000. 


tions  with  e-mails 
in  which  I  attempted  to  explain 
my  actions  without  actually  say- 
ing I'd  done  anything  wrong.  "I 
wanted  to  do  something  a  little 
different,"  I  wrote.  "I  was  really 
hoping  to  compose  a  story  that 
would  sing,  in  a  way— that  would 
have  a  single  sustained  voice."  But 
Save  the  Children  Canada  did  not 
fall  for  my  tricks. 

After  my  firing,  I  exiled  myself 
to  the  upper  floor  of  my  home,  a  few  miles 
outside  the  town  of  Bozeman,  Montana.  I 
had  squandered  my  career  through  stu- 
pidity and  hubris.  I'd  be  exposed,  pub- 
licly, as  a  i.  a  stink  you  can  never  fully 
wash  off  I  had  caused  my  own  downfall. 


pound— when  I  was  so  furious  at  mys< 
that  my  vision  went  fuzzy— I'd  clamp 
palms  over  my  ears  and  yell  at  the  ceili: 
until  my  breath  gave  out. 

It  was  at  this  point  that  the  reporter 

the  Oregonian  phoned.  At  first,  our  convf 

sation  was  confusing.  The  reporter  sa 

that  he  was  calling  about  Christian  Long 

Until  that  instant,  I  had  never  heard 

Christian  Longo.  The  reporter  told  me  th 

he  was  working  on  a  lengthy  piece  aboi 

the  crimes  Longo  had  been  accused  c 

about  his  flight  from  the  law,  about  tl 

details  of  his  capture. 

"But  why  are  you  calling  me?"  I  askei 
The  reporter  explained.  Longo  ha 
fled  to  Mexico  and  changed  his  ident 
ty,  which  is  not  a  surprising  action  for 
fugitive  who'd  been  placed  on  the  F.B.I. 
Ten  Most  Wanted  list.  But  rather  tha 
creating  a  fictitious  alias,  he  took  on 
real  one.  And  apparently  he  had  done  a 
excellent  job  convincing  others  of  his  ne\ 
persona. 

While  Christian  Longo  was  in  Mexicc 
wanted  for  the  murder  of  his  wife  and  threi 
young  children,  he  pretended  to  be  a  joui 
nalist.  He  chatted  with  other  tourists  abou 
the  stories  he  had  written;  he  said  he  wa 
in  the  Canciin  area  on  assignment.  He  tool 
notes.  He  teamed  up  with  a  photographer 
And  his  name  and  newspaper,  he  told  mam 
of  the  people  he  met,  was  Michael  Finke 
of  Vie  New  York  Times. 

The  story  the  Oregonian  reporter  told  me 
was  so  absurd  and  unexpected,  anc 
delivered  with  such  impeccable  timing 
that  it  slapped  me  from  my  brooding.  Or 
March  6.  2002.  two  weeks  after  the  Edi- 
tors' Note  appeared,  I  wrote  Longo  a  letter. 


i  :t  h 
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Instead  of  moving  the  furniture  around, 
why  not  move  around  the  furniture? 
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■!.  There  was  no  reply, 
lawyers,  it  seemed  that  Lon- 
go  was  not  speaking  with  anyone.  In  jail, 
he  was  being  held  under  administrative- 
segregation  status,  which  meant  that  he 
was  alone  in  his  cell  and  alone  for  all  of 
his  meals. 

Then,  on  April  9,  as  I  was  parked  at  a 
desert  overlook  near  the  town  of  Moab. 
Utah,  in  the  midst  of  a  5,000-mile  road 
trip  I'd  undertaken  in  a  futile  attempt  to  es- 
cape from  my  shame,  my  cell  phone  rang 
and  it  was  Christian  Longo. 

There  was  no  salutation,  no  small  talk. 
He  greeted  me  with  a  question.  "How  dc 
I  know,"  he  asked,  "that  this  is  the  real 
Michael  Finkel?" 

I  was  taken  by  surprise.  "I'm  not  really 
sure  how  to  answer,"  I  said.  "I  don't  sup- 
pose you  know  my  Social  Security  num- 
ber or  my  mother's  maiden  name?" 

"I  don't,"  said  Longo. 

"Well,"  I  said.  "I  think  you're  going  to 
have  to  take  it  on  faith." 

"Not  good  enough."  he  said.  "Any  jour- 


Longo  said  my  articles  appealed  to  him. 
He'd  always  thought,  he  said,  that  if  he  were 
to  become  a  journalist  he'd  want  to  write 
the  same  sorts  of  stories  that  I  wrote.  He 
knew  enough  about  my  articles,  he  added, 
that  he  had  been  able  to  impersonate  me 
confidently  while  in  Mexico.  He  explained 
all  this  in  a  droll,  relaxed  manner.  "You 
have  a  writing  style."  he  sa^d,  "that  I  wasn't 
embarrassed  to  call  my  own." 

In  other  words,  Longo  was  a  fan.  And 
there  is  perhaps  nothing  more  dangerous 
to  a  writer's  common  sense  than  encoun- 
tering an  enthusiastic  reader  of  his  work, 
even  if  he's  calling  collect  from  county  jail. 
During  our  conversation,  I  jotted  quotes 
and  impressions  in  a  notebook,  and  as 
Longo  continued  to  praise  my  work,  my 
objectivity  began  to  soften.  "A  v.  nice  guy," 
I  wrote  down. 

When  we'd  spoken  on  the  phone  for 
nearly  an  hour,  there  was  a  loud  beep  on 
the  line.  Longo  told  me  that  this  was  the 
jail's  indication  that  we  had  only  a  few  sec- 
onds remaining  before  the  line  was  cut.  I 
took  this  moment  to  ask  him  if  I  could 
come  for  a  visit. 


There  was  nothing  about  Longo  that  seemed 
remotely  scary,  and  he  was  sealed  off  behind  a  slab 
of  bulletproof  glass.  But  despite  this  I  felt  a  twinge 
of  stomach-tightening  fear. 


nalist  could've  written  me  that  letter,  try- 
ing for  a  scoop."  He  said  this  in  a  friendly 
way,  though  with  a  hint  of  challenge,  as 
if  prodding  me  to  think  through  a  riddle. 

But  I  was  stuck.  "I  don't  know  what  to 
tell  you,"  I  said. 

"I  was  prepared  for  that,"  he  said.  Be- 
yond the  audioscape  of  his  flat  midwestern 
vowels.  I  envisioned  a  brief,  smug  smile. 
"I  have  a  couple  of  questions  for  you." 

"Great,"  I  said,  relieved  and  somewhat 
amazed.  "Go  ahead." 

Longo  paused  for  a  moment,  and  his 
voice  shifted  into  a  loss  colloquial  cadence, 
as  if  he  were  reading.  He  was.  as  I  later 
found  out:  he'd  prepared  a  test.  13  ques- 
tions in  all,  complete  with  answc 

The  questions  were  surprising! . 
he  quizzed  me  on  minutiae  from  my  ail 
that  I  had  trouble  recalling,  and  it  re<  | 
no  small  effort  to  persuade  him  that  i 
indeed,  the  real  Michael  Finkel. 

Once  I  did,  I  asked  him  the  question 
that  had  been  rattling  around  in  my  head 
for  weeks.  "Why."  I  asked,  "did  you  decide 
to  impersonate  me.  of  all  people?" 


"Let  me  just  check  my  schedule,"  Lon- 
go responded,  dryly.  "Well,  yes,  I  think  I 
might  be  able  to  find  the  time." 

The  Lincoln  County  Jail  is  a  shoebox- 
shaped  building,  made  of  cinder  block 
and  brick,  solid-looking  on  the  outside 
save  for  two  rows  of  slits,  like  dashed  lines, 
that  mark  the  cells'  windows.  When  I  arrived 
at  the  jail's  entrance  area,  an  officer  direct- 
ed me  into  an  oversize  elevator.  There  were 
no  buttons  to  press.  The  doors  shut;  the  el- 
evator rose;  the  doors  opened. 

The  jail's  visiting  room  consisted  of  five 
booths.  Each  had  a  short  metal  stool  bolt- 
ed to  the  floor  and  a  black  telephone  re- 
ceiver hanging  on  the  booth's  left-hand  side. 
Embedded  in  the  wall  was  a  thick  square 
forced  glass,  through  which  I  could 
prisoners'  side,  another  stool  and 
Rvery  booth  was  empty.  Lon- 
i  status  in  the  jail  meant  that 
n>.  ;    could  be  present  while  he 

wa.s  :lrea. 

I  sat  waited.  I  studied  the 

fingerp>  .low,  some  of  them 


tiny,  clearly  children's,  and  I  counted 
kiss  marks.  I  dried  my  palms  on  my  pai 
Graffiti  had  been  scratched  into  the  de 
"Bobby  R";  "Tammy";  "I  love  you 
much  Chava";  "Eat  Shit";  "Fuck  Toa 
The  scent  in  the  air  brought  to  mind  fn 
paint  and  sour  milk. 

Longo  strode  into  the  room,  energeti 
ly,  as  if  he  were  ready  to  sell  me  somethi 
He  was  wearing  a  sweatshirt,  blue  pai 
and  tan  plastic  sandals.  He  carried  a  la] 
brown  envelope.  He  was  on  the  tall  sid 
a  shade  over  six  feet,  he  later  said— and 
looking.  He  sat  on  the  stool  across  fir 
me,  and  we  peered  at  each  other  throu 
the  smudged  window. 

He  had  a  baby  face— that  was  my  fi 
thought— with  a  scattering  of  freckles  ac 
his  cheeks  and  not  so  much  as  the  hint 
a  beard.  His  ears  angled  sharply  outwa 
his  hair,  short  and  neat,  was  either  reddi 
blond  or  blondish  red.  He  had  hazel  eyi 
long  eyelashes,  pale  skin,  and  an  utte 
characterless  nose,  the  kind  of  nose  t 
people  who  get  nose  jobs  always  want 
have.  His  features  had  achieved  an  envi 
harmony— he  was  casually  good-looki 
in  a  sporty,  fraternity-brother  sort  of  w; 
and  he  managed  to  appear  self-assur 
even  in  his  jail  uniform. 

There  was  nothing  about  him  th 
seemed  remotely  scary,  and  he  was  seal 
off  behind  a  slab  of  bulletproof  glass.  B 
despite  this  I  felt  a  twinge  of  stomac 
tightening  fear.  The  person  facing  me  w 
considered  so  dangerous  he  was  not  allowel 
near  other  criminals— not  even  permittee 
or  so  it  appeared,  to  share  the  same  air  i 
anyone  else,  as  if  he  were  the  carrier  c 
some  lethal  disease. 

He  smiled  at  me  briefly,  just  the  top  teet 
showing,  and  we  each  picked  up  our  phon« 
We  swapped  hellos  and  how-are-yous,  an 
in  the  midst  of  our  greetings,  while  mair 
taining  eye  contact,  I  flipped  open  m 
steno  pad  and  scribbled  a  few  notes, 
couldn't  help  myself.  I'd  lost  my  job,  nc 
my  instincts.  Longo's  story— one  that  con 
bined  murder,  impersonation,  and  a  bizam 
personal  connection— was  the  journalisti 
equivalent  of  a  winning  lottery  ticket. 

Pursuing  such  a  story  was  irresistible  tc 
me.  From  the  moment  the  Oregoniar 
reporter  called.  I'd  had  the  vague  sens* 
that  Longo's  tale  could  provide  me  wit! 
a  chance  to  return  to  journalism.  And 
thought  that  if  I  were  able  to  be  truthfu 
with  Longo— an  accused  murderer  and  i\ 
possible  con  man;  a  person  who  might  easJ 
ily  forgive  deceit— then  I'd  demonstrate,  ail 
least  to  myself,  that  I  had  moved  beyond 
the  dishonest  behavior  that  had  cost  me  m\ 
job.  On  top  of  all  this  was  a  morbid  but) 
undeniable  curiosity:  if  Longo  was  indeed 
guilty.  I  wanted  to  know  what  could  possi-] 
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I  y  drive  a  man  to  murder  his  own  family. 
Our  conversation  had  a  peculiar  mo- 

entum.  We'd  be  discussing  the  blandest 
subjects— which  local  restaurants  I'd  eat- 
at,  what  hotel  I  was  staying  in— when 

)me  word  or  phrase  seemed  to  generate 
Longo  an  intense  emotion,  and  he'd  ap- 
pear on  the  verge  of  revealing  an  intimate 
liought.  before  regaining  his  composure, 
turriedly  changing  the  subject,  and  set- 
ling  back  into  blandness.  When  I  men- 
•oned,  for  example,  that  I'd  taken  a  walk 
i  ong  Newport's  bayfront,  it  was  the  word 
I  bay"  that  sparked  a  reaction. 
|   "I'll  never  look  at  the  bay  again,"  Lon- 

o  told  me.  At  first  I  thought  he 

as  lamenting  the  fact  that  he 
I  light  spend  the  rest  of  his  life 

eked  in  prison.  But  that's  not  what 
te'd  implied.  Longo  added  that  he 
las  thankful  his  cell's  window 

as  frosted  over.  "That  way,"  he  ex- 


When  our  30  minutes  were  nearly  over, 
Longo  held  up  the  brown  envelope  he'd 
carried  into  the  visiting  room.  My  name 
was  penciled  on  the  front.  "I've  written 
you  a  letter,"  he  explained.  And  then,  as 
if  all  of  this— the  call,  the  visit— had  been 
some  sort  of  entrance  exam,  an  odd  type 
of  tryout,  he  said,  "I'm  going  to  decide 
whether  to  mail  this  to  you  or  not." 

He  decided  yes.  The  letter  came  in  the 
same  envelope  Longo  had  shown 
me.  It  had  surprising  heft.  Inside 
was  a  stack  of  yellow  paper  with  faded  blue 
lines;  every  page  was  covered,  top  to  bot- 


Stretched  out  in  a  lounge  chair  on  the 
Canciin  beach,  Longo  wrote  in  his 
letter,  he  thought  for  the  first  time 
about  constructing  a  plausible  alias.  Little 
came  to  mind.  Instead,  he  read  the  news- 
paper he'd  purchased.  He  scanned  the 
classifieds  for  a  possible  employment  op- 
portunity, as  he  had  less  than  $200  with 
him.  Nothing  seemed  promising.  Then  he 
turned  to  the  travel  pages.  Skimming  these 
articles,  he  wrote,  reminded  him  of  his  fa- 
vorite Sunday-morning  ritual:  he  would  go 
to  the  local  Starbucks  with  his  family  and 
order  coffee  for  himself,  tea  for  MaryJane, 
and  hot  chocolate  for  the  kids,  and  read 


I  thought  that  if  I  were  able  to  be  truthful  with  Longo, 
then  I'd  demonstrate  that  I  had  moved  beyond  the 
-      dishonest  behavior  that  had  cost  me  my  job. 


WHERE  TO  STAY 

A  hostel  in 
Cancun,  Mexico, 
where  Longo 
roomed.  He  was 
arrested  in  Tulum, 
60  miles 
to  the  south. 


nlained,  "I  can't  see  the  water." 

I  grasped  his  meaning. 
i'Those  were  the  waters,"  I  said, 
carefully  maintaining  a  non- 
liccusatory  tone,  "in  which  your 
ikmily  was  found." 

He  nodded  yes,  and  I  looked 
it  Longo.  I  stared  for  a  couple 
of  beats  too  long.  But  his  eyes  revealed 
nothing.  He  returned  the  stare  and  said,  "I 
just  wanted  to  do  the  best  I  could  for  my 
family."  and  his  eyes  moistened  and  he 
glanced  away,  and  I  thought  he  might  weep. 
But  when  he  looked  back,  he  seemed  fine. 
"You  know,"  he  said,  "I  was  born  in  a  town 
on  the  Mississippi  River." 


torn,  left  to  right,  in  immacu- 
late penciled  print,  the  letters 
grammar-school  tidy,  each 
line  a  calm  string  of  boxcars. 
There  were  no  signs  of  era- 
sure, almost  no  scratch-outs- 
it was  as  though  his  thoughts 
had  flowed  from  head  to 
hand  in  a  boulderless  stream. 
And  a  hell  of  a  stream  it  was: 
he  had  written  78  pages,  all 
with  a  golf  pencil,  the  only 
writing  instrument  he  was 
permitted  to  use.  His  para- 
graphs were  swollen  with 
memories  and  details  and 
tidbits  of  conversation.  It 
was  the  longest  letter  I  had 
ever  received. 

"Dear  Mike,"  he  began, 
and  then,  after  a  brief  pre- 
amble, he  opened  into  a 
rant:  "I  sometimes  feel  like  a  caged 
animal.  I  know  that  I  can  speak, 
I  do  have  a  voice,  but  the  guards 
look  at  me  as  though  I'm  speaking 
with  the  language  of  an  ape;  the 
words  hit  their  faces  &  fall  to  the 
floor,  w/out  expression.  They're  so 
officious;  any  vestige  of  free  will 
is  lost." 
The  heart  of  the  letter  was  the  story  of 
his  time  on  the  lam,  in  Mexico,  during  the 
weeks  after  his  family  was  murdered.  He  ti- 
tled this  section  the  "Michael  Finkel  Affair." 
It  included  a  description  of  an  airplane  ride 
on  the  morning  of  December  27,  2001,  as 
Longo  was  preparing  to  touch  down  at  the 
Mexican  beach  resort  of  Cancun. 


The  New  York  Times.  His  favorite  parts  were 
the  travel  section  and  the  magazine. 

And  there,  on  the  beach,  an  idea  came 
to  mind:  "A  perfect  facade,"  as  he  put  it. 
For  years,  it  had  been  a  fantasy  of  his  to 
become  a  professional  adventurer.  Now,  it 
occurred  to  him,  was  the  ideal  opportunity. 
"I  could  live  out  a  dream,"  he  wrote.  And 
why  not  adopt  the  guise  of  a  writer  he'd 
often  admired— the  one  with  the  rhyming 
name,  the  one  whose  trips  often  stoked  his 
envy?  Longo's  middle  name  is  Michael. 
Was  it  really  such  a  big  leap  to  become  Mi- 
chael Finkel?  No,  he  thought,  it  wasn't. 

During  his  second  week  in  Mexico, 
Longo  met  a  woman  named  Janina  Franke. 
When  she  checked  into  the  hostel  where 
he  was  staying,  Longo  couldn't  help  but 
notice  her:  she  had  bright-red  hair,  a  ring 
piercing  her  right  eyebrow,  and  (Longo 
observed  when  she  returned  his  smile)  a 
shiny  silver  stud  in  the  center  of  her  tongue. 
All  this,  noted  Longo,  ornamented  a  "very 
attractive"  body. 

But  none  of  that  interested  him,  he 
wrote.  What  he  liked  about  Franke,  who'd 
arrived  from  Germany,  was  that  she'd  come 
to  Cancun  to  explore  the  nearby  Mayan 
ruins.  And— here's  what  really  caught  Lon- 
go's attention— her  plan  was  to  photograph 
these  ruins,  in  hopes  of  advancing  her  fledg- 
ling career  as  a  photographer. 

This  was  too  big  an  opening  for  Longo 
to  resist.  He  informed  Franke  that  he  hap- 
pened to  be  a  professional  writer,  one 
whose  pieces  frequently  appeared  in  The 
New  York  Times.  He  mentioned  that  he, 
too,  had  developed  an  interest  in  Mayan 
culture.  Franke  said  she  planned  to  travel 
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oore  ruins. 
:  -hat  her  dream  was  to  become  a 
traveling  photojournalist.  Longo  said  he 
might  be  able  to  help  her  out.  The  next 
morning  the  two  of  them  were  on  the  bus 
together,  heading  toward  Tulum. 

For  a  while,  during  the  ride  down, 
Longo  was  giddy.  "I  thought  that  per- 
haps this  is  how  a  life  of  adventure  would 
be,"  he  wrote.  "A  journalist  on  a  quest  for 
that  untold  story."  He  was  impressed  by 
Franke's  cameras,  two  Hasselblads  and  a 
Canon,  and  figured  that  she  really  was  a 
photographer.  He  told  Franke  that  he'd 
once  been  married  but  was  now  divorced; 
he  said  he'd  never  had  any  children.  He 
spoke  with  Franke  about  a  possible  col- 
laboration. She  would  take  the  photos,  and 
he'd  come  up  with  the  ideal  story,  some- 
thing that  the  publications  he  wrote  for 
would  absolutely  love,  perhaps  a  piece  that 
combined  Mayan  history  and  adventure 
travel. 

At  worst,  he  promised  Franke,  they'd 
sell  the  piece  to  The  New  York  Times.  This 
was  only  if,  by  some  fluke,  National 
Geographic  didn't  leap  at  the  opportuni- 
ty to  print  it.  Franke  was  elated  by  her 
good  fortune.  She  even  sent  an  e-mail 
to  her  mother  about  her  big  break. 


as  to  have  an  unviolated  scene,"  Lon- 
go wrote,  "that  would  allow  for  a  more 
clear  expression  of  art").  They  saw  mon- 
keys and  iguanas  and,  one  time,  an  alliga- 
tor. They  climbed  the  Mayan  pyramids. 
Franke  snapped  photos.  Longo  took  notes. 
"We  worked  as  a  well-oiled  photojournal- 
ist team,"  Longo  wrote. 

He  seemed  to  enjoy  the  role.  It  made 
him  feel  important.  "I  wasn't  just  another 
person,  paying  the  entrance  fee,"  he  wrote. 
He  filled  dozens  of  pages  in  his  pocket- 
size  notebook  with  what  he  termed  "liter- 
ary snapshots."  In  group  settings,  he  was 
often  completely  at  ease  speaking  with 
people  about  his  career  at  the  Times.  "It 
seemed  natural,"  he  wrote. 

There  were  periods,  though,  when  he 
found  it  difficult  to  be  Michael  Finkel— 
when  "reality  came  crashing  down,"  as  he 
put  it.  The  worst  moment  occurred  while 
sitting  on  the  beach  with  Franke,  staring 
out  at  the  water,  waiting  for  sunset  so  the 
light  would  be  better  for  her  to  take  pho- 
tos. "Flashbacks  of  a  horrific  scene  re- 
played on  the  film  of  my  mind,"  he  wrote, 
though  he  didn't  divulge  anything  more 
specific.  He  ran  from  Franke  and  began 
to  weep.  He  felt  an  overwhelming  sense  of 
guilt;  he  kept  repeating  the  phrase  "I'm 
sorry"  out  loud,  over  and  over.  His  emo- 


The  divers  retrieved  two  large,  dark-green  suitcases. 
One  appeared  to  have  a  bit  of  human  hair  emerging  from 
the  zipper.  Inside,  bent  into  a  fetal  position,  was  the  body 
of  MaryJane  Longo. 


tions,  he  wrote,  seemed  to  shift  with 
incoming  wave:  "I  cried,  I  was  angry,  I 
resentful,  I  was  hurt,  I  was  lonely  b^ 
wanted  to  be  alone." 

On  the  evening  of  January  13,  20| 
after  a  day  of  snorkeling,  Longo  joine| 
small  party  at  a  beachfront  cabana  wh 
some  young  Britons  were  staying.  Cand 
were  lit;  beers  were  drunk.  A  joint 
passed  around.  After  a  while,  someone  I 
ticed  a  bright  light  outside,  shining  throi 
the  slits  in  the  cabana's  bamboo  wal 
moving  back  and  forth.  It  seemed  odd. 

A  moment  later,  the  cabana's  door  \j 
kicked  open  and  a  half-dozen  men, 
drawn,  rushed  inside.  They  told  everycl 
to  get  down  on  the  floor,  Longo  wrote| 
his  letter,  and  put  their  hands  behind  tl 
heads.  A  flashlight  swept  from  face| 
face,  then  stopped  on  Longo's.  Two 
grasped  Longo,  one  on  each  arm,  and 
corted  him  from  the  cabana. 

At  first,  Longo  wrote,  he  thought  it  wa 
drug  raid.  Then  he  was  brought  to  the  pJ 
son  who'd  apparendy  directed  the  operatic 
a  stocky,  athletic -looking  man  with  a  thi 
mane  of  black  hair.  He  was  unarmed.  I 
held  a  photograph  in  his  hands  and  glanc 
from  the  photo  to  Longo  several  times. 

"Are  you  Christian  Michael  Longo?" 
asked. 

"Yes,"  said  Longo,  not  both* 
ing  to  attempt  a  he. 

"I'm  Dan  Clegg,"  the  man  sai 
"Special  agent  with  the  F.B.I. 


T 
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Longo  was  not  delusional.  He  nev- 
er actually  believed  he  wrote  for  the 
Times.  In  moments  of  excitement, 
though,  he  did  appear  to  think  he 
could  fool  not  only  tourists  in  Can- 
ciin  but  also  magazine  editors  in 
the  United  States.  Perhaps,  by  using 
Franke's  photos  and  the  byline  Mi- 
chael Finkel,  he  could  publish  a 
real  article.  He  would  mail  all  the 
materials  from  Mexico,  and  with  a 
bit  of  luck,  he'd  receive  a 
paycheck.  This  would  ease 
his  financial  concerns. 


For  several  days,  Longo 
and  Franke  worked  on 
their  magazine  arti. 
They  hiked  jungle  paths,  ex- 
plored underwater  caves,  and 
even  woke  before  dawn  to 
beat  the  tourists  to  the  ruins 
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GRIM  REAPINGS 
Above,  officials  at  the 
scene  where  MaryJane's 

and  Madison's  bodies 

were  recovered  on 

December  27,  2001; 

left,  flowers  from  mourners 
on  the  dock  nearby. 


hat  was  Longo's  first  lettc 
When  I  finished  reading, 
sensed  it  was  my  turn.  So 
filled  him  in  on  the  details 
my  life:  ski  trips,  hockey  game 
ideas  that  came 
mind  as  I  joggec 
I  shared  the  coi 
tents  of  some  of  l 
dreams.  I  describe 
the  body-heavy  weai 
iness  that  overcam 
me  when  I  dwelle 
on  my  firing. 

In  his  next  lettei 
Longo  wrote  that  b 
was  innocent  of  tfr 
crimes.  There  was  a  rea 
sonable  explanation 
he  insisted,  for  wlr 
he'd  fled  to  Mexico 
after  the  murders  in 
stead  of  calling  the  po 
lice.  It  would  only  be  i 
matter  of  time,  he  not 
ed,  before  his  innocence  was  obvious.  If  1 
only  knew  about  the  pressure  he'd  beer 
under,  and  the  sacrifices  he'd  made  tc 
provide  for  his  family,  then  I  would  realize 
that  harming  them  was  something  he 
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A  FULL  DAY 
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BIEN  HELPS  YOU  GET  THE  SLEEP  YOU  NEED. 
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*n  you  can't  sleep,  you  miss  out  on  more  than  a  few  Z's.  You  miss  out  on  your  day.  You  feel  wiped  out.  You're  not  up  to  doing 
ything  you  need  to  get  done.  If  you're  not  getting  a  full  night's  sleep,  talk  to  your  doctor  about  AMBIEN-the  #1  prescribed  sleep 
m  America  for  more  than  6  years.  AMBIEN,  taken  at  bedtime,  helps  you  fall  asleep  fast,  stay  asleep  longer,  and  wake  in  the  morning 
ed,  not  groggy.  Talk  to  your  doctor  about  AMBIEN.  Or  call  1-888-765-7533  or  visit  ambien.com. 

5IEN  is  indicated  for  the  short-term  treatment  of  insomnia.  There  is  a  low  occurrence  of  side  effects  associated  with  the  short-term  use  of 
3IEN.  The  most  commonly  observed  side  effects  in  controlled  clinical  trials  were  drowsiness  (2°/o),  dizziness  (1%),  and  diarrhea  (1°/o).  When 
first  start  taking  AMBIEN,  use  caution  in  the  morning  when  engaging  in  activities  requiring  complete  alertness  until  you  know  how  you  will 
t  to  this  medication.  In  most  instances,  memory  problems  can  be  avoided  if  you  take  AMBIEN  only  when  you  are  able  to  get  a  full  night's 
p  (7  to  8  hours)  before  you  need  to  be  active  again.  As  with  any  sleep  medication,  do  not  use  alcohol  while  you  are  taking  AMBIEN. 
cription  sleep  aids  are  often  taken  for  7  to  10  days-or  longer  as  advised  by  your  doctor.  All  people  taking  sleep  medicines  have  some  risk 
ecoming  dependent  on  the  medicine. 


se  see  brief  summary  of  prescribing  information  on  adjoining  page. 
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Ambien®  (g 

(Zolpidem  tartrate) 

BRIEF  SUMMARY 

INDICATIONS  AM)  USAGE 
Ambien  (Zolpidem  tartrate,  is  indicated  for  the  short-term  ireatment  of  insomnia 
Ambien  has  been  shown  to  decrease  sleep  latency  and  increase  the  duration  of 
sleep  ior  up  to  35  days  in  controlled  clinical  studies. 

Hypnotics  should  generally  be  limited  to  7  to  10  days  of  use.  and  reeva.uauon 
of  the  patient  is  recommended  if  they  are  to  be  taken  for  more  than  2  to  3  weeks. 
Ambien  should  not  be  presented  in  quantities  exceeding  a  1-month  supply  (see 
Warnings). 

CCOTRAWDICATIONS 
None  known 

WARNMGS 
Since  sleep  disturbances  may  be  the  presenting  manifestation  of  a  physical 
and/or  psychiatric  disorder,  symptomatic  Ireatment  of  insomnia  should  be  initi- 
ated only  after  a  careful  evaluation  of  the  patient  The  failure  of  insomnia  to  remit 
after  7  to  10  days  of  treatment  may  indicate  the  presence  of  a  primary  psychiatric 
and/or  medical  illness  which  should  be  evaluated.  Worsening  of  insomnia  or  the 
emergence  of  new  thinking  or  behavior  abnormalities  may  be  the  consequence 
of  an  unrecognized  psychiatric  or  physical  disorder.  Such  findings  have  emerged 
during  the  course  of  treatment  with  sedatrve/hypnotic  drugs,  including  Ambien. 
Because  some  of  the  important  adverse  effects  of  Ambien  appear  to  be  dose 
related  Isee  Precautions  and  Dosage  and  Administration),  it  is  important  to  i  se 
the  smallest  possible  effective  dose,  especially  in  the  elderly. 

A  variety  of  abnormal  thinking  and  behavior  changes  have  been  reported  to 
occur  in  association  with  the  use  of  sedative/hypnotics.  Some  of  these  changes 
may  be  charactenzed  by  decreased  inhibition  (eg.  aggressiveness  and  extrover- 
sion that  seemed  out  of  character),  similar  to  effects  produced  by  alcohol  and 
other  CNS  depressants.  Other  reported  behavioral  changes  have  included 
bizarre  behavior,  agitation,  hallucinations,  and  depersonalization.  Amnesia  and 
other  neuropsychiatric  symptoms  may  occur  unpredictably.  In  primarily 
depressed  patients,  worsening  of  depression,  including  suicidal  thinking,  has 
been  reported  in  association  with  the  use  of  sedative  hypnotics. 

It  can  rarely  be  determined  with  certainty  whether  a  particular  instance  of  the 
abnormal  behaviors  listed  above  is  drug  induced,  spontaneous  in  origin,  or  a 
result  of  an  underlying  psychiatric  or  physical  disorder.  Nonetheless,  the  emer- 
gence of  any  new  behavioral  sign  or  symptom  of  concern  requires  careful  and 
immediate  evaluation. 

Following  the  rapid  dose  decrease  or  abrupt  discontinuation  of  sedative  hyp- 
notics, there  have  been  reports  of  signs  and  symptoms  similar  to  those  associ- 
ated with  withdrawal  from  other  CNS-depressant  drugs  (see  Drug  Abuse  and 
Dependence) 

Ambien,  like  other  sedative  hypnotic  drugs,  has  CNS-depressant  effects.  Due 
to  the  rapid  onset  of  action,  Ambien  should  only  be  ingested  immediately  prior 
to  going  to  bed.  Patients  should  be  cautioned  against  engaging  in  hazardous 
occupations  requiring  complete  mental  alertness  or  motor  coordination  such  as 
operating  machinery  or  driving  a  motor  vehicle  after  ingesting  the  drug,  includ- 
ing potential  impairment  of  the  performance  of  such  activities  that  may  occur  the 
day  following  ingestion  of  Ambien.  Ambien  showed  additive  effects  when  com- 
bined with  alcohol  and  should  not  be  taken  with  alcohol.  Patients  should  also  be 
cautioned  about  possible  combined  effects  with  other  CNS-depressant  drugs. 
Dosage  adjustments  may  be  necessary  when  Ambien  is  administered  with  such 
agents  because  of  the  potentially  additive  effects. 

PRECAUTIONS 
General 

Use  in  the  elderly  and/or  debilitated  patients:  Impaired  motor  and  or  cognitive 
performance  after  repeated  exposure  or  unusual  sensitivity  to  sedative-hypnotic 
drugs  is  a  concern  in  the  treatment  of  elderly  and/or  debilitated  patients. 
Therefore,  the  recommended  Ambien  dosage  is  5  mg  in  such  patients  (see 
Dosage  and  Administration)  to  decrease  the  possibility  of  side  effects.  These 
patients  should  be  closely  monitored. 

Use  in  patients  with  concomitant  illness  Clinical  experience  with  Ambien  in 
patients  with  concomitant  systemic  illness  is  limited.  Caution  is  advisable  in 
using  Ambien  in  patients  with  diseases  or  conditions  that  could  affect  metabo- 
lism or  hemodynamic  responses.  Although  studies  did  not  reveal  respiratory 
depressant  effects  at  hypnotic  doses  of  Ambien  in  normals  or  in  patients  with 
mild  to  moderate  chronic  obstructive  pulmonary  disease  (COPD1,  a  reduction  in 
the  Total  Arousal  Index  together  with  a  reduction  in  lowest  oxygen  saturation 
and  increase  in  the  times  of  oxygen  desaturation  below  80%  and  90%  was 
observed  in  patients  with  mild-to-moderate  sleep  apnea  when  treated  with 
Ambien  (10  mg!  when  compared  to  placebo.  However,  precautions  should  be 
observed  if  Ambien  is  prescribed  to  patients  with  compromised  respiratory  func- 
tion, since  sedative/hypnotics  have  the  capacity  to  depress  respiratory  drive. 
Post-marketing  reports  of  respiratory  insufficiency,  most  of  which  involved 
patients  with  pre-existing  respiratory  impairment  have  been  received.  Data  in 
end-stage  renal  failure  patients  repeatedly  treated  with  Ambien  did  not  demon- 
strate dnjg  accumulation  or  alterations  in  pharmacokinetic  parameters.  No 
dosage  adjustment  in  renally  impaired  patients  is  required;  however,  these 
patients  should  be  closely  monitored  (see  Pharmacokinetics).  A  study  in  subjects 
with  hepatic  impairment  did  reveal  prolonged  elimination  in  this  group;  there- 
fore, treatment  should  be  initiated  with  5  mg  in  patients  with  hepatic  compro- 
mise, and  they  should  be  closely  monitored. 

Use  in  depression:  As  with  other  sedative  hypnotic  drugs.  Ambien  should  be 
administered  with  caution  to  patients  exhibiting  signs  or  symptoms  of  depres- 
sion. Suicidal  tendencies  may  be  present  in  such  patents  and  protective  meas- 
ures may  be  required.  Intentional  overdosage  is  more  common  in  this  group  of 
patients;  therefore,  the  least  amount  of  drug  that  is  feasible  should  be  prescribed 
for  the  patient  at  any  one  time 


i  for  patients  Patient  information  is  printed  in  the  complete  prescrib- 
ing information. 

Laboratory  tests:  There  are  no  specific  laboratory  tests  recommended. 
Drug  «rt  •racoons 

CNS-actnre  drugs:  Ambien  was  evaluated  in  healthy  volunteers  in  single-dose 
interaction  studies  for  several  CNS  drugs.  A  study  involving  halopendol  and 
Zolpidem  revealed  no  effect  of  haloperidol  on  the  pharmacokinetics  or  pharma- 
codynamics of  Zolpidem.  Imipramme  n  combination  with  Zolpidem  produced  no 
pharmacokinetic  interaction  other  than  a  20%  decrease  in  peak  levels  of 
imipramine.  but  there  was  an  additive  effect  of  decreased  alertness.  Similarly, 
chlorpromazine  in  combination  with  Zolpidem  produced  no  pharmacokinetic 
interaction,  but  there  was  an  additive  effect  of  decreased  alertness  and  psy- 
chomotor performance.  The  lack  of  a  drug  interaction  following  angle-dose 
administration  does  not  predict  a  lack  following  chronic  administration. 

An  additive  effect  on  psychomotor  performance  between  alcohol  and  Zolpi- 
dem was  demonstrated. 

A  single-dose  interaction  study  with  Zolpidem  10  mg  and  fluoxetine  20  mi  r. 
steady  state  levels  in  male  volunteers  did  not  demonstrate  o 
cant  pharmacokinetic  or  pharmacodynamic  interactions  When  murnoie  doses  of 
Zolpidem  and  fluoxetine  at  steady-state  concentrations  were  evalua-er 
females,  the  only  significant  change  was  a  17%  mere  as 
There  was  no  evidence  of  an  additive  effect  in  psychomotor  per-..i,ijnce 

Following  five  consecutive  nightly  doses  of  Zolpidem  10  mg 
sertraline  50  mg  (17  consecutive  daily  doses,  at  7:00  am.  in  hea  :- . 
unteers).  Zolpidem  C^,  was  significantly  higher  (43%l  and  T.„  was  ,-qnrr)amty 
decreased  153%  i  Pharmacokinetics  of  sertraline  and  N-des.-nethyisertran.-ie  ware 
unaffected  by  Zolpidem. 

Since  the  systematic  evaluations  of  Ambien  in  combination  with  o?>er  CNS 
active  drugs  have  been  limited,  careful  consideration  should  be  given  to  the 
pharmacology  of  any  CNS-active  drug  to  be  used  with  zotpider.i  any  drug  with 
CNS-depressant  effects  could  potentially  enhance  the  CNS-depressant  effects  of 
top  Jem 


Drugs  that  affect  drug  metabolism  via  cytochrome  P450:  A  randomized,  double- 

:on  study  in  ten  healthy  volunteers  between  itraconazole 

(200  mo  once  da  iy  for  4  days)  and  a  single  dose  of  Zolpidem  (10  mg)  given  5 

:  :.st  dose  of  itraconazole  resulted  in  a  34%  increase  in  AUC^.^  of 

.  -z  were  no  significant  pharmacodynamic  effects  of  Zolpidem  on 

jrcwsiness.  postural  sway,  or  psychomotor  performance. 

A  randomized,  placebo-controlled,  crossover  interaction  study  in  eight  healthy 
female  volunteers  between  5  consecutive  daily  doses  of  rifampin  (600  mg)  and  a 
aose  of  Zolpidem  120  mg)  given  17  hours  after  the  last  dose  of  rifampin 
showed  significant  reductions  of  the  AUC  (-73%).  C»  (-58%).  and  T.,  1-36%)  of 
Zolpidem  together  with  significant  reductions  in  the  pharmacodynamic  effects  of 
Zolpidem. 

Other  drugs:  A  study  involving  cimetidinezolpidem  and  ranitidine  Zolpidem 
combinations  revealed  no  effect  of  either  drug  on  the  pharmacokinetics  or  phar- 
macodynamics of  Zolpidem.  Zolpidem  had  no  effect  on  digoxin  kinetics  and  did 
not  affect  prothrombin  time  when  given  with  warfarin  in  normal  subjects 
Zolpidem's  sedative/hypnotic  effect  was  reversed  by  flumazenil;  however,  no  sig- 
nificant alterations  in  Zolpidem  pharmacokinetics  were  found. 
Drug/Laboratory  test  interactions:  Zolpidem  is  not  known  to  interfere  with  com- 
monly employed  clinical  laboratory  tests.  In  addition,  clinical  data  indicate  that 
Zolpidem  does  not  cross-react  with  benzodiazepines,  opiates,  barbiturates. 
cocaine,  cannabinoids.  or  amphetamines  in  two  standard  urine  drug  screens. 
Carcinogenesis,  mutagenesis,  impairment  of  fertility 

Carcinogenesis:  Zolpidem  was  administered  to  rats  and  mice  for  2  years  at 
dietary  dosages  of  4,  18.  and  80  mg  kg/day.  In  mice,  these  doses  ate  26  to  520 
times  or  2  to  35  times  the  maximum  10-mg  human  dose  on  a  mgVg  or  mg  m; 
basis,  respectively.  In  rats  these  doses  are  43  to  876  times  or  6  to  115  times  the 
maximum  10-mg  human  dose  on  a  mgkg  or  mg/m"  basis,  respectively.  No  evi- 
dence of  carcinogenic  potential  was  observed  in  mice.  Renal  liposarcomas  were 
seen  in  4/100  rats  (3  males.  1  female)  receiving  80  mg  Vg  day  and  a  renal  lipoma 
was  observed  in  one  male  rat  at  the  18  mg  Vg  day  dose.  Incidence  rates  of  lipo- 
ma and  liposarcoma  for  Zolpidem  were  comparable  to  those  seen  in  historical 
controls  and  the  tumor  findings  are  thought  to  be  a  spontaneous  occurrence. 
Mutagenesis:  Zolpidem  did  not  have  mutagenic  activity  in  several  tests  includ- 
ing the  Ames  test  genotoxtcity  in  mouse  lymphoma  cells  in  vitro,  chromosomal 
aberrations  in  cultured  human  lymphocytes,  unscheduled  DMA  synthesis  in  rat 
hepatocytes  in  vitro,  and  the  micronudeus  test  in  mice. 
Impairment  of  fertility:  In  a  rat  reproduction  study,  the  high  dose  1100  mg 
base/kg)  of  Zolpidem  resulted  in  irregular  estrus  cycles  and  prolonged  precoital 
intervals,  but  there  was  no  effect  on  male  or  female  fertility  after  daily  oral  doses 
of  4  to  100  mg  basekg  or  5  to  130  times  the  recommended  human  dose  in 
mg/rrr.  No  effects  on  any  other  fertility  parameters  were  noted. 
Pregnancy 

Teratogenic  effects:  Category  B.  Studies  to  assess  the  effects  of  Zolpidem  on 
human  reproduction  and  development  have  not  been  conducted. 

Teratology  studies  were  conducted  in  rats  and  rabbits. 

In  rats,  adverse  maternal  and  fetal  effects  occurred  at  20  and  100  mg  base/kg 
and  included  dose-related  maternal  lethargy  and  ataxia  and  a  dose-related  trend 
to  incomplete  ossification  of  fetal  skull  bones. 

In  rabbits,  dose-related  maternal  sedation  and  decreased  weight  gain 
occurred  at  all  doses  tested.  At  the  high  dose.  16  mg  base  Vg.  there  was  an 
increase  in  postimplantation  fetal  loss  and  underossiheation  of  sternebrae  in 
viable  fetuses. 

This  drug  should  be  used  during  pregnancy  only  if  clearly  needed. 
Nonteratogenk  effects:  Studies  to  assess  the  effects  on  children  whose  mothers 
took  Zolpidem  during  pregnancy  have  not  been  conducted.  However,  children 
bom  of  mothers  taking  sedative/hypnotic  drugs  may  be  at  some  risk  for  with- 
drawal symptoms  from  the  drug  during  the  postnatal  period.  In  addition,  neona- 
tal flaccidity  has  been  reported  in  infants  bom  of  mothers  who  received  sedative 
hypnotic  drugs  during  pregnancy. 

Labor  and  delivery:  Ambien  has  no  established  use  in  labor  and  delivery. 
Nursing  mothers:  Studies  in  lactating  mothers  indicate  that  between  0.004  and 
0.019%  of  the  total  administered  dose  is  excreted  into  milk,  but  the  effect  of  Zolpi- 
dem on  the  infant  is  unknown. 

The  use  of  Ambien  in  nursing  mothers  is  not  recommended. 
Pediatric  use:  Safety  and  effectiveness  in  pediatric  patients  below  the  age  of  18 
have  not  been  established. 

Geriatric  use:  A  total  of  154  patients  in  U.S.  controlled  clinical  trials  and  897 
patients  in  non-U. S.  clinical  trials  who  received  Zolpidem  were  >60  years  of  age. 
For  a  pool  of  U.S.  patients  receiving  Zolpidem  at  doses  of  <10  mg  or  placebo, 
there  were  three  adverse  events  occurring  at  an  incidence  of  at  least  3%  for  Zolpi- 
dem and  for  which  the  Zolpidem  incidence  was  at  least  twice  the  placebo  inci- 
dence lie,  they  could  be  considered  drug  related). 


Adverse  Event 


Zolpidem 


Placebo 


Dizziness 

3% 

:: 

Drowsiness 

5:: 

2* 

Diarrhea 

3% 

i== 

A  total  of  30  1559  (1.5%)  non-US.  patients  receiving  Zolpidem  reported  falls, 
including  28.30  !93%l  who  were  >70  years  of  age.  Of  these  28  patients.  23  (82%l 
were  receiving  Zolpidem  doses  >10  mg.  A  total  of  24/1.959  d.2%1  non-U.S. 
patients  receiving  Zolpidem  reported  confusion,  including  18/24 175%)  who  were 
>70  years  of  age.  Of  these  18  patients,  14  (78%)  were  receiving  Zolpidem  doses 
>10mg. 

ADVERSE  REACTIONS 
Associated  with  discontinuation  of  treatment  Approximately  4%  of  1.701 
patients  who  received  Zolpidem  at  all  doses  (1.25  to  90  mg)  in  U.S.  premarketing 
clinical  trials  discontinued  treatment  because  of  an  adverse  clinical  event  Events 
most  commonly  associated  with  discontinuation  from  U.S.  trials  were  daytime 
drowsiness  (0.5%).  dizziness  (0.4%),  headache  10.5%).  nausea  10.6%).  and  vomit- 
ing '0  5:.- 

Approximately  4%  of  1,959  patients  who  received  Zolpidem  at  all  doses  II  to 
50  mg)  in  similar  foreign  trials  discontinued  treatment  because  of  an  adverse 
event  Events  most  commonly  associated  with  discontinuation  from  these  trials 
were  daytime  drowsiness  (1.1%),  dizziness/vertigo  (0.8%),  amnesia  10.5%).  nau- 
sea 10.5%).  headache  (0.4%).  and  falls  10.4%). 

Data  from  a  clinical  study  in  which  selective  serotonin  reuptake  inhibitor- 
ISSRII  treated  patients  were  given  Zolpidem  revealed  that  four  of  the  seven  dis- 
continuations during  double-blind  treatment  with  Zolpidem  (n=95)  were  associ- 
ated with  impaired  concentration,  continuing  or  aggravated  depression,  and 
manic  reaction;  one  patient  treated  with  placebo  m=97)  was  discontinued  after 
an  attempted  suicide. 
Incidence  in  controied  clinical  trials 

Most  commonly  observed  adverse  events  m  controlled  trials:  Dunng  short-term 
treatment  (up  to  10  nights)  with  Ambien  at  doses  up  to  10  mg.  the  most  com- 
monly observed  adverse  events  associated  with  the  use  of  Zolpidem  and  seen  at 
statistically  significant  differences  from  placebo-treated  patients  were  drowsi- 
ness (reported  by  2%  of  Zolpidem  patients),  dizziness  11%).  and  diarrhea  11%). 
:  -term  treatment  128  to  35  nights!  with  Zolpidem  at  doses  up  to  10 
-monly  observed  adverse  events  associated  with  the  use  of 
Zolpidem  a~"  :  en  at  statistically  significant  differences  from  placebo-treated 
■  5'sl  and  drugged  feelings  (3%). 
idverse  experiences  in  placebo-controted  clinical  trials. 
it  emergent  adverse  events  from  U.S.  placebo-con- 
B  limited  to  data  from  doses  up  to  and  including  10 
^:s  seen  in  Zolpidem  patients  in=685l  at  an  incidence 
-- -3  placebo  (n=473l  were:  headache  (7%  vs  6% 
is  0%).  dizziness  (1%  vs  0%).  nausea  (7%  vs  3%), 
"  i  vs  2%).  In  long-term  clinical  trials,  events 
seen  in  Zolpidem  pa  m  Incidence  of  1%  or  greater  compared  to 

placebo  ln=161)  were;  ":  for  placebo),  allergy  (4%  vs  1%). 


back  pain  (3%  vs  2%).  influenza-like  symptoms  12%  vs  0%) ,  < 
0%).  fatigue  (1%  vs  2%l,  palpitation  12%  vs  0%).  headache  119%  v 
ness  18%  vs  5%).  dizziness  15%  vs  1%),  lethargy  (3%  vs  1%),  i 
vs  0%).  lightheadedness  12%  vs  1%),  depression  (2%  vs  1%), 
11%  vs  0%),  amnesia  (1%  vs  0%),  anxiety  (1%  vs  1%).  r 
sleep  disorder  (1%  vs  OKI.  nausea  (6%  vs  6%),  dyspepsia  15%  » 
(3%  vs  2%l,  abdominal  pain  (2%  vs  2%).  constipation  12%  vs-  V 
vs  1%).  vomiting  (1%  vs  1%>.  infection  11%  vs  1%),  myalgia  (7%  , 
gia  (4%  vs  4%).  upper  respiratory  infection  (5%  vs  6%),  sin 
pharyngitis  (3%  vs  1%).  rhinitis  (1%  vs  3%).  rash  (2%  vs  1%). 
infection  (2%  vs  2%). 

Dose  relationship  for  adverse  events:  There  is  evidence  from  t 
trials  suggesting  a  dose  relationship  for  many  of  the  adverse  e 
with  Zolpidem  use.  particularly  for  certain  CNS  and  ( 
events. 

Adverse  events  are  further  classified  and  enumerated  in  order  I 
frequency  using  the  following  definitions:  frequent  adverse  events  | 
those  occurring  in  greater  than  1100  subjects;  infrequent  < 
those  occurring  in  1/100  to  1  1.000  patients;  rare  events  are  tho 
less  than  1, 1,000  patients. 
Frequent  abdominal  pain,  abnormal  dreams,  allergy,  amnesia,  al 
ety,  arthralgia,  asthenia,  ataxia,  back  pain,  chest  pain,  confusion  | 
depression,  diarrhea,  diplopia,  dizziness,  drowsiness,  dn 
mouth,  dyspepsia,  euphoria,  fatigue,  headache,  hiccup,  infection  I 
symptoms,  insomnia,  lethargy,  lightheadedness,  myalgia,  nausea, 
palpitation,  sleep  disorder,  vertigo,  vision  abnormal,  vomiting. 
Infrequent  abnormal  hepatic  function,  agitation,  arthritis, 
brovascular  disorder,  coughing,  cystitis,  decreased  cognition. 
ty  concentrating,  dysarthria,  dysphagia,  dyspnea,  edema,  emoti 
irritation,  eye  pain,  fading,  fever,  flatulence,  gastroenteritis,  hallu 
glycemia.  hypertension,  hypoesthesia,  illusion,  increased  SG 
sweating,  leg  cramps,  malaise,  menstrual  disorder,  migraine,  pallo 
postural  hypotension,  pruritus,  sclentis,  sleeping  (after  daytime  c 
disorder,  stupor,  syncope,  tachycardia,  taste  perversion,  thirst  tin 
tremor,  urinary  incontinence,  vaginitis. 

Rare:  abdominal  body  sensation,  abnormal  accommodation,  i 
abnormal  thinking,  abscess,  acne,  acute  renal  failure,  aggressive  r 
gic  reaction,  allergy  aggravated,  altered  saliva,  anaphylactic  shock,  i 
na  pectoris,  apathy,  appetite  increased,  arrhythmia,  arteritis,  i 
binemia.  breast  firxoadenosis,  breast  neoplasm,  breast  pain, 
bullous  eruption,  circulatory  failure,  conjunctivitis,  corneal  ■ 
libido,  delusion,  dementia,  depersonalization,  dermatitis, 
enteritis,  epistaxis.  eructation,  esophagospasm.  extrasystoles.  face] 
ing  strange,  flushing,  furunculosis.  gastritis,  glaucoma,  gout  I 
pes  simplex,  herpes  zoster,  hot  flashes,  hypercholesteremia.  I 
binemia,  hyperlipidemia,  hypertension  aggravated,  hypokinesia, 
hypotonia,  hypoxia,  hysteria,  impotence,  increased  alkaline 
increased  BUN,  increased  ESR,  increased  saliva,  increased  SCOT,  i 
inflammation,  intestinal  obstruction,  intoxicated  feeling,  laenrr 
laryngitis,  leukopenia,  rymphadenopathy.  macrocytic  anemia, 
micturition  frequency,  muscle  weakness,  myocardial  infarction. 
tis,  neuropathy,  neurosis,  nocturia,  otitis  externa,  otitis  media.  | 
attacks,  paresis,  parosmia,  periorbital  edema,  personality  dis 
photopsia.  photosensitivity  reaction,  pneumonia,  polyuria,  puln 
pulmonary  embolism,  purpura,  pyelonephritis,  rectal  I 
restless  legs,  rigors,  sciatica,  somnambulism,  suicide  attempts.  I 
mus,  tetany,  thrombosis,  tolerance  increased,  tooth  caries, 
urticaria,  varicose  veins,  ventricular  tachycardia,  weight  decre 

DRUG  ABUSE  AND  DEPENDENCE 
Controlled  substance:  Schedule  IV. 
Abuse  and  dependence:  Studies  of  abuse  potential  in  former  drug  abi 
that  the  effects  of  single  doses  of  Zolpidem  tartrate  40  mg  were  sim| 
identical,  to  diazepam  20  mg.  while  Zolpidem  tartrate  10  mg  was 
tinguish  from  placebo. 

Sedative  hypnotics  have  produced  withdrawal  signs  and  symp 
abrupt  discontinuation.  These  reported  symptoms  range  from  i 
and  insomnia  to  a  withdrawal  syndrome  that  may  include  abdominal 
de  cramps,  vomiting,  sweating,  tremors,  and  convulsions.  The  U.S.  ™ 
experience  from  Zolpidem  does  not  reveal  any  clear  evidence  for  I 
syndrome.  Nevertheless,  the  following  adverse  events  included  in  D 1 
teria  for  uncomplicated  sedative  hypnotic  withdrawal  were  reporte:  J 
dence  of  <1%  during  U.S.  clinical  trials  following  placebo  substituticl 
within  48  hours  following  last  Zolpidem  treatment  fatigue,  nausea 
lightheadedness,  uncontrolled  crying,  emesis,  stomach  cramps,  pi 
nervousness,  and  abdominal  discomfort  Rare  post-marketing  reponj 
dependence  and  withdrawal  have  been  received. 

Individuals  with  a  history  of  addiction  to.  or  abuse  of.  drugs  or  al.  I 
increased  risk  of  habituation  and  dependence;  they  should  be  under  .1 
veillance  when  receiving  any  hypnotic 

OVERDOSAGE 
Signs  and  symptoms:  In  European  postmarketing  reports  of  overdose 
dem  alone,  impairment  of  consciousness  has  ranged  from  somnolen] 
coma,  with  one  case  each  of  cardiovascular  and  respiratory  cm 
Individuals  have  fully  recovered  from  Zolpidem  tartrate  overdoses  up  I 
140  times  the  maximum  recommended  dose).  Overdose  cases  mvolv 
CNS-depressant  agents,  including  Zolpidem,  have  resulted  in  rrxj 
symptomatology,  including  fatal  outcomes. 
Recommended  treatment  General  symptomatic  and  supportive 
should  be  used  along  with  immediate  gastric  lavage  where  ad 
Intravenous  fluids  should  be  administered  as  needed.  Flumazenil  may 
Respiration,  pulse,  blood  pressure,  and  other  appropriate  signs  shout 
itored  and  general  supportive  measures  employed.  Sedating  drugs 
withheld  following  Zolpidem  overdosage.  Zolpidem  is  not  dialyzable. 

The  possibility  of  multiple  drug  ingestion  should  be  considered. 
Rxonry 
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could  not  even  conceivably  do."  He  said 
e  needed  to  tell  me  "the  whole,  true  sto- 
v"  oi'  his  life. 

He  then  proceeded  to  write  to  me  about 

ow  he  met  Mary  Jane— she  was  seven  years 

lder  than  he,  and  as  they  began  to  date, 

.hen  Longo  was  18  and  MaryJane  25, 

,ongo's  parents  strenuously  objected.  Lon- 

o  responded  by  moving  out  of  his  house 

d  soon  proposing  marriage  (at  a  res- 

'  lurant.  where  the  ring  was  hidden  in  a 

liread  basket).  MaryJane  accepted.  He 

(iromised  that  he  would  treat  her  like  a 

lueen.  At  their  wedding,  in  Ann  Arbor, 

Michigan,  the  song  Longo  dedicated  to  his 

lew  bride  was  Bryan  Adams's  "(Every- 

hing  I  Do)  I  Do  It  for  You." 

Longo  wrote  dozens  of  pages  to  me 
ibout  the  birth  of  his  children.  He  explained 
iow  he  started  his  own  business,  Final 
Touch  Construction  Cleaning,  a  company 
hat  prepared  homes  after  construction  by 
shampooing  carpets,  washing  windows, 
•ind  generally  making  them  presentable  for 
idle.  He  wrote  that  the  business  began  to 

worn,  and  said  that  he  had  dreams  of  re- 

r         ' 

firing  as  a  millionaire  by  age  30. 

My  letters,  again  following  Longo's 
ead,  grew  longer  and  more  personal.  For 
nonths,  almost  all  of  the  writing  I  did 
was  for  Longo.  After  my  firing,  the  Times 
lad  made  a  thorough  investigation  into 
:very  story  I'd  written  for  the  magazine. 
Reporters  were  mobilized  in  Haiti  and  Is- 
rael and  Afghanistan  to  re-interview  people 
vvho'd  appeared  in  my  articles.  Though 
:here  was  nothing  to  report  but  a  single 
spelling  mistake  and  a  numerical  error,  it 
didn't  much  boost  my  spirits.  I  was  still 
ashamed  of  myself. 

A  few  magazines  were  once  again  will- 
ing to  publish  my  work,  but  I  had  no 
desire  to  take  any  assignments.  Instead, 
I  lived  off  my  savings  and  devoted  myself 
full-time  to  the  Longo  project.  Sometimes, 
I'd  spend  an  entire  day  doing  little  else 
but  writing  to  him.  I  virtually  stopped 
making  entries  in  the  journal  that  I  had 
kept  for  15  years;  my  letters  to  Longo,  each 
of  which  I  photocopied,  essentially  be- 
came my  journal. 

My  writings  to  Longo  seemed  to  have 
a  life  of  their  own,  one  resistant  to  self- 
editing.  He  was  the  only  person  in  my  life 
I  felt  morally  superior  to,  and  something 
about  this  situation  produced  in  me  an 
unexpected  openness.  When  it  came  to 
my  Times  debacle,  I  was  too  humiliated  to 
talk  intimately  about  the  subject  with  my 
friends,  my  family,  or  my  girlfriend.  With 
Longo,  though,  I  could  write  about  it 
freely  and  candidly.  Compared  with  the 
crimes  he  was  accused  of,  my  transgres- 
sions seemed  so  petty  that  I  could  explore 
the  roots  of  my  behavior  without  hesita- 
tion or  embarrassment. 


When  writing  to  Longo  about  my  strug- 
gles with  egotism  and  honesty  I  didn't 
hold  much  of  anything  back.  If  it  was  on 
my  mind,  I  usually  put  it  in  a  letter. 

In  the  year  between  our  first  phone  con- 
versation and  the  start  of  his  trial,  Lon- 
go sent  me  23  letters,  and  I  sent  him 
23  letters.  We  exchanged  nearly  a  thou- 
sand pages  of  material.  We  spoke  on  the 
phone  for  more  than  50  hours.  Longo  ex- 
plained, with  extraordinary  meticulousness, 
how  his  business  began  to  sink— and  how 
he  continued  to  tell  MaryJane  that  it  was 
a  big  success. 

Then,  as  his  finances  fell  into  a  tail- 
spin,  Longo  resorted  to  crime.  First, 
when  the  family  car  broke  down,  he  stole 


pendently  confirmed,  I  double-checked, 
and  almost  all  of  it  turned  out  to  be 
accurate— but  this  still  left  a  tremendous 
amount  of  information  that  couldn't  be 
verified. 

Longo  had  insisted  that  he  was  a  lov- 
ing father  and  husband,  but  the  only  peo- 
ple who  could  prove  this  contention  were 
dead.  Was  Longo  a  decent  guy  who'd 
done  a  horrible  thing  or  a  horrible  guy 
who  was  faking  his  decency?  Was  he 
telling  the  truth  about  his  family  life,  or 
merely  manipulating  the  facts  to  suit  his 
needs? 

I  don't  think  Longo  ever  intended  to 
tell  me  the  whole,  true  story.  From  the 
start,  his  answers  to  the  most  vital  ques- 
tions were  precisely  calibrated:  not  exact- 


I  agreed  with  the  jury's  decision,  but  was 
Longo  a  decent  guy  who'd  done  a  horrible  thing  or 
a  horrible  guy  who  was  faking  his  decency? 


a  new  minivan.  Then  he  began  cashing 
counterfeit  checks.  He  was  being  hound- 
ed, daily,  by  collection  agencies.  Sum- 
monses were  stuck  to  his  door.  Foreclo- 
sure proceedings  were  about  to  be  initiat- 
ed on  his  house.  So  he  kept  cashing  fake 
checks.  Finally,  he  wrote  about  how  he 
had  to  flee  from  the  law,  with  his  family 
in  tow. 

Longo  never  followed  through  on  his 
promise  to  prove  his  innocence— he  nev- 
er wrote  to  me  about  the  murders  at  all — 
and  it  wasn't  until  the  start  of  his  trial,  in 
March  of  2003,  that  the  crimes  themselves 
became  the  focus  of  attention.  Longo  took 
the  witness  stand  for  four  days,  during 
which  time  he  claimed  that  MaryJane  had 
murdered  the  two  older  children,  and  said 
that  he,  in  a  blind  rage,  had  strangled  Mary- 
Jane and  the  baby— an  account  that  no  ju- 
ror believed. 

Longo  was  pronounced  guilty  of  all 
four  murders  and  sentenced  to  death.  He 
now  resides  on  death  row  in  the  Oregon 
State  Penitentiary,  but  he  likely  has  a  lot 
of  life  ahead  of  him.  In  the  course  of  the 
appeals  process,  he  will  have  seven  oppor- 
tunities to  overturn  his  conviction. 

Nearly  every  aspect  of  my  relation- 
ship with  Longo  was  confounding, 
and  in  the  end  I  agreed  with  the 
jury's  decision:  Longo  had  murdered  his 
family.  But  I  could  never  figure  out  just 
how  much  he'd  lied  to  me.  Everything 
he  wrote  in  his  letters  that  could  be  inde- 


ly  false,  but  yet  not  wholly  true.  Dur- 
ing our  initial  visit  at  the  Lincoln  County 
Jail,  as  our  time  was  drawing  to  a  close— 
this  was  just  before  he  displayed  the 
first  letter  to  me— I  gathered  my  nerve 
and  looked  him  squarely  in  the  eyes.  I 
spoke  clearly  and  assertively.  "Chris,"  I 
said,  "did  you  do  what  you  are  accused 
of  doing?" 

His  face  remained  composed.  It  was 
as  though  he'd  been  waiting  for  me  to  ask 
this.  He  was  silent  for  a  moment,  and  I 
felt  he  was  selecting  his  words  carefully. 
"I  can't  answer  that  right  now,"  he  said. 
"But  I  think  you  know."  And  then  he 
winked  at  me,  winked  his  left  eye,  slowly 
and  obviously,  as  if  to  say,  Hey,  this  visit 
might  be  monitored,  so  I  can't  say  any- 
thing directly,  but  there's  your  answer. 

It  was  an  odd  and  unsettling  action,  that 
wink.  I  wasn't  quite  sure  what  it  meant, 
but  it  felt  complicitous— by  winking  at  me, 
I  thought,  Longo  was  maneuvering  me 
into  a  position  where  we  were,  on  some 
level,  confidants.  That  it  was  me  and  him 
against  the  world.  This  struck  me  in  a 
powerfully  frightening  way.  For  as  much 
as  I'd  like  to  deny  it,  the  truth  is  that  I  did 
see  a  tiny  piece  of  myself  in  Longo:  I  saw 
the  flawed  parts,  mirrored  and  hugely  mag- 
nified. I  saw  how  a  person's  life  could  spi- 
ral out  of  control;  I  saw  how  one  could  get 
lost  in  a  haze  of  dishonesty.  And  I  was 
struck,  too,  with  the  realization  that  the 
afterimage  of  that  wink  might  remain  with 
me  forever.  □ 
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FREDDIE 
HIGHMORE 

AGE  AND   OCCUPATION:  13,  actor. 
PROVENANCE:  London    A  ROARING  START: 

W.  C.  Fields  famously  advised  against  working 
with  animals  or  children,  but  two  negatives 
turned  out  to  be  a  positive  when  Highmore 
caught  his  big  break  as  a  boy  who  befriended 
a  tiger  in  Jean-Jacques  Annaud's  Two  Brothers 
(2004)    I  WANT  CANDY:  Highmore,  who 
played  opposite  Johnny  Depp  in  Finding 
Never/and,  will  next  share  the  screen  with 
Depp's  creepified  Willy  Wonka  in  Tim 
Burton's  Charlie  and  the  Chocolate  Factory, 
which  comes  out  next  month.  JOHNNY 
GETS  HIGHMORE:  Depp  was  so  impressed 
with  his  co-star's  effortless  talent  in  Finding 
Never/and  that  he  urged  the  producers  to 
cast  Highmore  as  Charlie.      — krista  Smith 
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BOHEMIAN  GROVE 
Henry  Kissinger 


Recently  deposed 
CEO. 
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with  a  three  handicap  silver-medal  gymnast  J 
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'Novus  ordo  seclorum." 
(A  new  order  of  the  ages. 
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Lucky  Luciano 
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Karl  Maldl 
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airport-adjacent  RKO  chief  resid 

gentlemen's  club  Beverly  Hills! 
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The  class  of  people  we're 
forced  to  fight  these  days  .  .  . 
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THE  COMEDY  HIT  IS  BACK  *  FROM  EXECUTIVE  PRODUCER  MARK  WAHL 


BACK-TO-BACK  COMEDY  EVERY  SUND 

SEASON  PREMIERE  OF  'ENTOURAGE'  AT  9/8C 
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MICHAEL  PATRICK  KING,  EXECUTIVE  PRODUCER  OF  'SEX  AND  THE  CITY'' 


Valerie  Cherish 
was  TV's  IT  Girl. 


Now  IT's  a  Different  Story. 


LISA  KUDROW 

MGR 

TELEVISION.  IT'S  A  GRIND. 


SUNDAY  IS 
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Entourage  :  The  Complete  First  Season.  Now  available 
on  DVD.  Eight  great  episodes  plus  audio  commentaries 
and  behind  the  scenes  interviews.  Own  it  today. 


Subscribe  onti 

62005  Home  Box  Office,  he.  All  rights  reserved  HBO    HBO  On  Demand-. 


AOL  Keyword:  HBO 

"  and  Sex  And  The  Dty  are  service  marks  of  Home  Box  Office  Inc 
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m  eing  the  head  of  one  of  Madison  Avenue's  hottest  ad 
I  ^t  agencies  didn't  satisfy  Donny  Deutsch,  so  the  chair- 

l      ^^B  man  and  C.E.O.  of  Deutsch.  Inc..  went  out  and  land- 
^^  ed  himself  a  talk  show  on  CNBC:  The  Big  Idea  with 
Donny  Deutsch.  Our  correspondent  checks  in  with  Deutsch  to 
debate  the  merits  of  bodybuilding,  Jon  Bon  Jovi,  and  attempt- 
ing to  beat  Larry  King  at  his  own  game. 

George  Wayne:  So  what's  your  Plan  B  for  Brad  and  Jen? 
Donny  Deutsch:  I  think  Brad  and  Jen  will  be  just  fine.  My  fasci 
nation  is  only  because  it's  like  the  best-looking  boy 
and  the  cutest  girl  in  the  class  broke  up.  You 
know,  it's  that  high-school-gossip  thing. 
G.W.  Where  do  you  get  off  thinking  that 
you  an'  the  post-millennial  Charlie  Rose? 
D.D.  I  think  that  there  is  a  wonder 
fill  opportunity  on  television.  With 
all  of  the  5,000  channels,  there 
are  really  only  two  long-format 
interview  shows— Charlie  Rose 
and  Larry  King.  And  they've  been 
on  for  a  long  time;  they  are  both 
wonderful,  but  I  think  there  is  a 
chance  to  do  something  with  a  lit- 
tle bit  more  of  a  contemporary  flair,  a  lit- 
tle edgier,  and  that's  what  we  are  trying  to 
do.  And  it's  already  working.  There  is  a  lot  of 
really  good  buzz  about  it. 
G.W.  Your  critics  say  you  must  decide.  Does 
he  want  to  create  advertising?  Or  does  he  want 
to  be  in  showbiz? 

D.D.  I  actually  think  the  two  are  related.  If  you 
look  at  the  history  of  Larry  King,  he  was  a  D.J. 
My  background  is  the  perfect  training  ground 
for  a  talk  show  about  pop  culture.  Talking  to  in- 
teresting people,  newsmakers— that  helps  with 
maintaining  my  edge  as  a  top  guy  in  the  ad- 
vertising business.  I  think  it  keeps  me  fresh. 
G.W.  Gosh,  you  are  so  buffed!  You  look  like 
one  of  those  Chelsea  queens.  Are  you  a  Chel- 
sea queen? 

D.D.  No,  funny  that  you  should  say  that,  as 
I  am  very  straight.  But  we  do  have  a  large 
gay  population  at  this  agency.  We  call 
them  the  gods— "the  gays  of  Deutsch." 
Any  guy  who  is  in  good  shape,  or  has  any 
sense  of  style,  is  automatically  assumed 
to  be  gay,  but  I  am  exceptionally  straight. 
But  I  take  it  as  a  great  compliment. 
G.W.  Dude,  where  does  one  get  tits  like 
yours? 

D.D.  I  try  and  work  out  four  days  a 
week  with  a  trainer.  I  also  try  to  run 
four  days  a  week.  People  aren't  used 
to  seeing  very  successful  business- 
people  who  are  also  in  shape.  I 
happen  to  think  it's  a  lot  of  fun. 

E     2  0  0  5 


Donny  Deutsch  on  selling  himself 


G.W.  Well,  you  yourself  have  declared  that  you  have  "the  best  body 
of  any  C.E.O.  in  advertising' 

D.D.  I  was  just  being  a  goofball. 

G.W.  You've  got  the  body  and  the  booty,  after  all, 
and  you  cashed  out  big-time  when  you  sold  your 
agency  for  trillions. 

D.D.  The  great  thing  about  having  a  lot  of  mon- 
ey is  that  you  don't  worry  about  money. 
G.W.  Don't  you  think  that  being  a  celebrity  adver- 
tising spokesperson  in  America  is  harmful  to  one's 
acting  career.' 

D.D.  The  historical  thinking  was  that,  if 
you  were  an  A-lister,  doing  a  TV  ad 
denigrated  your  superstar  status. 
So  the  celebrities  usually  went 
to  Japan  to  make  a  quick 
$5  million  for  a  day,  and 
didn't  worry  about  tar- 
nishing the  image.  That's 
changing.  Catherine 
Zeta- Jones  may  be  one 
of  the  reasons. 
G.W.  What  kind  of  guy 
were  you  in  college? 
D.D.  I  had  big  hair,  I  wore 
clogs. 
G.W.  You  wore  clogs?!  You  are  gay! 
D.D.  I'm  not  gay!  In  1979  those  were 
very  much  in  style. 

G.W.  Who  has  been  one  of  the  most  mem- 
orable guests  on  the  show? 
D.D.  I  love  Jon  Bon  Jovi. 
G.W.  What's  this  infatuation  with  Bon  Jovi?! 
D.D.  I'm  just  so  impressed  with  him. 
G.W.  Oh,  please.  He  was  one  of  my  worst  inter- 
views; actually,  it  was  a  great  interview.  He  was 
obviously  having  a  bad  hair  day. 
D.D.  I'm  really  having  fun.  I  think  my  show  is 
destined  to  become  a  must-stop  for  the  future. 
G.W.  Mitsubishi  was  a  blue-chip  client  who  bailed 
on  Deutsch  advertising.  The  timing  caused  a  stir,  and 
it  was  unquestionably  a  result  of  Donny  Deutsch— not 
the  chairman-chief  executive  of  Deutsch  advertising 
but  the  Donny  Deutsch  dressed  in  black,  buffed  and 
powder-puffed,  with  his  self-promoting  TV  show. 
D.D.  Why  is  it  a  self-promoting  TV  show?  You 
don't  say  that  about  Larry  King.  I  have  my  own  talk 
show.  So  what?  As  far  as  those  agency  accounts  go, 
that  was  mere  coincidence.  A  bizarre  coincidence.  We 
still  have  major  clients:  Johnson  &  Johnson,  Coors, 
Novartis,  Old  Navy. 

G.W.  So  what  do  you  say  to  the  critics  of  your  double 
life?  The  Madison  Avenue  naysayers  who  dismiss  you 
as  a  part-time  celebrity? 

D.D.  They're  just  jealous,  so  what?  The  day  they  stop 
being  jealous,  I've  got  problems. 
G.W.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Deutsch. 
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The  Coaster 
Correspondence 

More  of  the  very  expensive 

words  of  Edwin  John  Coaster. 

contributing  editor 
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MIRROR-MATCHED  BURL  WALNUT  TRIM.  LAMBSWOOL  RUGS. 

TWIN  REAR  DVD  MONITORS.  THE  ALL-CONSUMING  BEAUTY  OF  A 

LIGHTER.  STRONGER.  RIVET-BONDED  ALUMINUM  BODY.  AND  THE 

PUNNING  PERFORMANCE  OF  A  SUPERCHARGED  V8  ENGINE.  THE  ONLY 
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as  the  temptress  who  eame  between  Brad 
on,  Angelina.  J  olie  sounds  more  like  a  stressed-out  single  parent 
creeii  siren.  When  she's  not  promoting  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smith,  her  new 
jmantie  comedy  co-starring  Pitt,  she's  volunteering  for  the  U.N.  and  lobbying 

Congress,  but  her  true  passion  is  her  three-year-old  son,  Maddox. 
le  29-year-old  actress  talks  to  NANCY  JO  SALES  about  trying  to  find  romam 

(or  even  just  sex)  with  a  kid  in  the  picture 
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Angelina  Jolie— and  a  few 
her  12  tattoos— photographed 
at  the  kit/  in  Paris  on 
Februan  27.  2005. 


k 


ou  know. 


you're  sleeping  with  your  kid  all  the  time 
and  you're  like.  God,  I  haven't  had  sex  in 
months,  let  alone  tempted  anyone,"  says 
Angelina  Jolie.  She's  sitting  cross-legged 
beside  me  on  an  overstuffed  couch  at  a 
hotel  bar  in  Beverly  Hills,  on  a  misty  March 
day,  drinking  champagne.  She's  slender  in 
jeans  and  a  silky  tunic  with  a  pattern  of 
naked  women  on  it,  which  she  says  she 


tion  like  I  have,"  she  says.  "I  was  always 
not  wanting  to  take  them  to  meet  my  kid. 
A  few  months  into  it  with  one  he  started 
to  ask  about  can  he  spend  time  with  Mad 
or  get  to  know  Mad"— Maddox,  that  is. 

"A  guy  you  were  dating?" 

"A  guy  who  was  a  lover,"  she  says.  "And 
I  had  to  become  very  clear,  like,  'This  stays 
where  it  stays.  One.  you  don't  have  to  talk 
about  my  son.  because  that's  not  who  you 
are.  And  that's  O.K..  I  appreciate  it,  but 
please  don't  assume  that  that's  O.K.' 

"When  I  was  married  to  Billy"— the 
actor  Billy  Bob  Thornton,  her  second  hus- 
band—"I  met  a  man  I  never  slept  with." 
she  says.  "We  had  dinner  once,  and  it  end- 
ed up  being,  "Look.  I'm  married.  I  can't 
sleep  with  you.  I  can't  even  finish  dinner, 
'cause  it's  uncomfortable.'  Three  years  lat- 
er I  called  him  and  asked  if  he  wanted  to 
be  lovers,  and  it  was  one  of  these  phone 
calls  of  just,  you  know,  a  single  mom  sleep- 
ing with  a  baby  and  just,  I'll  call  a  man  up 
and  ask  if  he  wants  to  be  my  lover. 

"And  we  spent  a  few  dinners  kind  of 
discussing  the  details  of  how  this  was  go- 
ing to  happen.  It  was  actually  fascinating," 


"Thank  you  very  much.  I  feel  bet 
it  already,"  she  says. 

We  eat  chocolate-covered  strav 
and  get  to  talking  about  whether 
"skinny." 

"Men  don't  really  like  skinny,  dc 
Angie  asks.  "Ever  since  I  dated  a  w 
know  what  it  is  to  grab  a  curve  on 
an's  body.  Skinny 's  not  fine  when  tr 
are  low."  Her  wrists  are  as  delict 
swan's  neck. 

She  has  appeared  in  more  than  3 
including  Gia  (1998).  Girl,  Inter 
( 1999).  Pushing  Tin  (1999),  and  Alt  I 
(2004).  She's  considered  one  of  t 
actresses  in  Hollywood  and  makes  b 
S12  and  S15  million  per  picture. 

"Her  power  is  volcanic,  it's  hi 
electric,"  says  James  Mangold,  dire 
Girl,  Interrupted,  for  which  she 
Academy  Award  for  best  support; 
tress  in  2000. 

"Natural-born  actress."  says  Oliver 
director  of  Alexander.  "Bred  in  her 
I  suppose.  Her  father,  her  mother. 

Her  father  is  the  actor  Jon  Voigl 
was  born  Angelina  Jolie  Voight), 


: 


What  about  the  rumor  that  Aniston  overheard  her  i 


bought  at  a  London  sex  shop,  Coco  de 
Mer.  "It  makes  your  ass  look  nice,"  she 
says.  A  soft  black  shawl  keeps  slipping 
from  her  bare  left  shoulder,  where  there's  a 
tattoo  of  a  dragon  and  a  smudge  of  make- 
up covering  up  the  shadow  of  the  lasered- 
away  name  "Billy  Bob." 

"When  you  said  you  sleep  with  men  in 
hotel  rooms,  I  was  like,  Oh,  yeah,  I  do  that." 
I  say. 

"Exactly,  thank  you,"  says  Angelina,  29, 
who  says  she  prefers  to  be  called  Angie. 

"Because  what  else  are  you  going  to  do?" 

"Yeah,  if  you're  a  single  mom."  she  says. 

She  adopted  a  son.  Maddox,  now  three, 
from  a  Cambodian  orphanage  in  2002. 
I  was  a  single  mom  until  December.  We 
have  much  to  talk  about— her  new  movie 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smith;  and  what  does  she 
know  about  the  breakup  of  Hollywood's 
"Golden  Couple"?;  and  is  there  a  shared 
Nobel  Peace  Prize  with  Bono  in  her  future 
(since  2001  she's  been  a  goodwill  ambas- 
sador for  the  United  Nations  High  Com- 
missioner for  Refugees)0— but  we  seem  to 
be  having  a  lot  more  fun  talking  about  sex 
and  single  motherhood. 

"It  sounds  like  you're  lucky."  I  say.  "You 
have  a  regular  setup  "  She  has  said  she  has 
two  different  "lovj 

"It  takes  a  long  time  to  create  a  situa- 


she  says.  "It  was  interesting  between  a  man 
and  a  woman  to  say,  This  is  what  we're  both 
worried  about  and  this  is  how  we  won't 
hurt  anyone's  feelings. 

"I  think  even  with  that  man  it  took  about 
two  months,"  she  says,  "until  he  looked  at 
me  and  said,  'Oh,  you're  really  serious,  you're 
O.K.  with  this,  you're  really  fine  to  just  have 
a  lover.'  I  think  women  are  much  easier 
about  having  a  lover  than  a  man  is.  even." 

"I  think  men  like  to  think  that—" 

"They're  more  sexual."  she  says.  "And 
we're  very  much  the  opposite  . . .  and  we 
love,  we  love  to  love,  but  we  can  also  draw 
the  line." 

She  and  the  lovers  "have  become  great 
friends."  she  says.  "We  watch  the  news,  talk 
about  life." 

We  talk  about  how  relationships  like 
these  are  "so  healthy.  And  so  honest.  The 
most  honest  relationships  I  ever  had.  To  be 
able  to  say.  'Can  you  pass  me  the  mini-bar 
key?  I'm  about  to  murder  all  of  the  choco- 
late in  here.  Can  you  move  over?  " 

She  gasps,  looking  up.  Charlie,  our  beefy 
bar  waiter,  has  come  over  with  a  large  sil- 
ver tray  of  chocolates. 

"You  always  do  this  and  I  love  you  for 
it!"  says  Angie. 

"It's  so  healthy,"  says  Charlie,  trembling. 
"This  is  healthy  Swiss  chocolate,  ha-ha." 


1969's  Midnight  Cowboy  and  Ac 
Award  winner  for  1978 's  Coming  Hon 
mother  is  the  actress  Marcheline  Bei 
who  is  part  French  and  part  Iroquoi 
parents  separated  when  she  was  on 
has  a  brother,  James  Haven,  32,  also 
tor,  about  whom  she  said.  "I'm  so  i 
with  my  brother  right  now!."  upon  red 
her  Oscar.  They're  just  close,  she  s; 

"Many  people  would  say  she's  c 
the  most  beautiful  women  in  the  w< 
says  Stone.  "If  only  I  were  younger." 
you  married?,"  I  ask  him.  "I  said.  'If  c 
he  says.  i 

By  the  time  she  was  24,  she  had! 
three  Golden  Globes,  for  Gia,  Georget 
lace  (1997),  and  Girl,  Interrupted.  She  I 
always  been  in  the  most  successf 
films— Life  or  Something  Like  It  (2002 
Taking  Lives  (2004)  come  to  mind.  Or  i 
But  she's  tried,  taking  on  weighty  dr 
like  Vie  Bone  Collector,  with  Denzel  \ 
ington.  in  1999  (she  played  a  rookie 
to  Washington's  quadriplegic  investig 
and  Original  Sin,  with  Antonio  Band 
in  2001  (it  featured  lingering  close-u 
her  lips:  the  DVD  promises  "addit; 
footage  too  explicit  for  theatres"). 

"It's  a  problem  of  Hollywood,  ni 
Angelina  Jolie,"  says  Mangold. 

"She  comes  from  another  era  in 
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:ss."  says  Stone.  "She's  like  a  Bette 
or  a  Garbo.  I  told  her  she'd  make  a 
'Queen  Christina." 


"1 

b 


o,  it's  a  romantic  comedy 
about  married  assassins?,"  I 
ask  about  Mr.  andMrs.  Smith, 
which  opens  on  June  10. 
("Their  identities  are  a  se- 
cret, even  from  each  other," 
says  the  trailer.  '"Love  gets 
lethal.") 

or  me  it  was  funny,"  Angie  says,  "be- 
I'm  terrible  at  relationships—" 
'  ;11  her  she  might  be  surprised  one  day. 
>ne  day,  one  day,"  she  says.  "And  it's 
now  "cause  I  look  at  Mad  and  think, 
I  it's  got  to  be  somebody  who's  worthy 
it  kid." 
ly  bar  got  so  high,"  I  say. 

0  high,"  she  says.  "You  think  you're 
;  enough  to  be  his  parent?" 

gave  up  thinking  there  were  any  won- 

1  men." 

have,  as  of  late,"  she  says, 
hen  we  first  met,  we  went  on  and  on 
I  how  in  love  we  are  with  our  children 


Raider  (2001)  and  its  sequel,  Lara  Croft 
Tomb  Raider:  The  Cradle  of  Life  (2003). 
Which  is  kind  of  like  if  Adam  West  moved 
to  the  Batcave.  She  says  she  just  liked  the 
area.  They  also  have  a  house  in  Cam- 
bodia. 

Once  notorious  for  her  fascination  with 
the  dark  side  (she  gave  interviews  in  which 
she  admitted  to  being  a  self-cutter,  said  she 
wanted  to  be  a  vampire,  and  once  contem- 
plated hiring  someone  to  kill  her),  she  now 
knows  something  even  more  terrifying:  Drag- 
on Tales  (the  new  Barney).  "I  hate  Caillou! 
He  whines,"  she  complains  of  another  an- 
noying cartoon. 

It  seems  her  son  is  now  her  "Madness"; 
she  also  calls  him  "Khmer,"  "for  the  Cam- 
bodian people,"  and  "My  Love,"  "which  is 
probably  very  telling,"  she  says. 

She  recently  attended  her  first  parent- 
teacher  conference  at  his  pre-school.  "I 
changed  the  time  three  times,"  she  said. 
"I  remembered  being  sent  to  the  princi- 
pal's office,  so  the  idea  made  me  nervous. 

"He  had  a  helicopter  necklace,  but  that's 
not  O.K.  in  England,"  she  confessed.  "They 
downplay  the  individual,  which  is  kind  of 


love.  It's  kind  of  uh"— she  fell  silent— "trag- 
ic," she  said. 

"You  don't  want  to  be  married  to  some- 
one who's  afraid  of  antiques,"  I  said. 

She  laughed.  Thornton,  49— star  of  Mon- 
ster's Ball,  and  the  1996  Oscar  winner  for 
best  adapted  screenplay  for  Sling  Blade— -is 
famous  for  his  phobias  of  assorted  strange 
things:  antiques,  germs,  Komodo  dragons, 
and,  yes,  Benjamin  Disraeli's  hairpiece.  ("I 
just  knew  there  were  mites  in  it,"  he  said.) 

"And  the  funny  thing,"  Angie  said,  "is 
I'd  actually  have  antiques  in  the  house"— 
they  lived  from  2000  to  2002  in  a  Beverly 
Hills  mansion  once  owned  by  the  former 
Guns  N'  Roses  guitarist  Slash— "and  I'd 
say  to  him,  'It's  a  reproduction,  don't  be 
insane. ' "  As  she  talked  about  him.  a  slight 
southern  accent  crept  into  her  speech. 
(Thornton's  from  Arkansas.)  "And  there 
was  one  day  I  kept  saying  that  'it's  a  re- 
production, don't  be  crazy,'  and  he  opened 
up  a  drawer  and  it  said  'Dynamite.'  It  was 
[a  chest]  made  of  an  old  dynamite  box,  and 
so  I  was  busted." 

They  had  met  on  the  set  of  Pushing  Tin, 
in  which  they  played  an  eccentric  married 


having  phone  sex?  "Absolute  bullshit"  she  says. 


we  both  just  about  started  lactating. 
.  made  me  a  woman!"  she  said.  "He's 
reatest  thing  that's  ever  happened  to 
ife,  and  I'm  just  so  amazed,  because 
adopted,  that  life  led  me  to  him,  led 
)  his  country,  and  led  us  to  each  oth- 
!id  thank  God  because  both  our  lives 
Id  be  so  completely  different  if  that 
t  happen." 

ie  saw  him  for  the  first  time  in  an  or- 
mge  when  he  was  three  months  old. 
>aid,  "I  held  him  for  the  longest  time, 
finally  he  woke  up  and  stared  at  me, 
we  stared  at  each  other,  and  I  was  cry- 
ind  he  smiled  and  I  felt,  God,  'cause 
iiscomfort  with  children  is  because  I 
me  I  can't  make  them  happy,  because 
been  accused  of  being  dark,  or  I've 
things  in  my  fife  where  I'm  not  sure  I 
t  see  myself  as  [that  way].  I  wasn't  sure 
>e  a  great,  loving,  perfect  mom  even 
gh  I  wanted  to  be  so  bad— could  I  make 
eone  comfortable  and  happy?  But  he 
ed  and  we  hung  out  for  a  few  hours, 
I  could  make  him  happy,  and  we  felt 
a  family." 

hey  live  in  an  eight-bedroom  convert- 
armhouse  in  Buckinghamshire,  En- 
d—the same  county  that  is  home  to 
i  Croft,  the  video-game-based  action 
ine  Angie  played  in  Lara  Croft  Tomb 


a  problem."  Maddox  also  had  a  Mohawk. 
He  travels  with  her  everywhere  and  was 
somewhere  in  the  hotel  as  we  spoke,  being 
watched  by  an  assistant  who  seemed  very 
responsible. 

lot  of  [people]  have 
asked,  Are  you  looking 
for  a  father?  Does  he 
have  a  father?  Is  there 
a  man  in  your  life?," 
Angie  told  me  later. 
"To  a  point  where  my 
.standard  answer  has 
become:  'It's  better  to  have  nobody  than 
somebody  who  is  half  there,  or  doesn't 
want  to  be  there,  or  is  there  and  then  dis- 
appears.'" 

She  was  still  married  to  Thornton  when 
she  adopted  Maddox.  (They  wed  at  the 
Little  Church  of  the  West  Wedding  Chapel, 
in  Las  Vegas,  in  May  of  2000.)  They  split 
a  few  months  after  bringing  him  home- 
he  was  then  11  months  old— amid  rumors 
of  Thornton's  infidelity  on  the  road  with  his 
band  (the  Billy  Bob  Thornton  Band),  ru- 
mors he  has  said  were  false.  "I  don't  think 
they  are  untrue,"  Angie  was  quoted  saying 
at  the  time. 

"He  wasn't,  uh,  ready"  for  adopting  a 
child,  she  told  me,  "but,  uh,  he  sent  me  his 


couple.  And  then  they  became  one,  making 
for  a  media  carnival.  Here  were  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Thornton  with  pendants  of  each  oth- 
er's dried  blood  around  their  necks;  here 
they  were,  arriving  disheveled  to  an  awards 
ceremony  as  Thornton  explained,  "We  just 
[bleeped]  in  the  limo  on  the  way  to  the 
show,"  a  quote  which  will  probably  follow 
him  to  his  obituary. 

She  said  she  didn't  speak  to  him  for  a 
year  and  a  half  after  leaving  him,  in  2002. 
"We  finally  kind  of  talked  and  purged.  I 
wasn't  planning  on  talking.  But  maybe 
'cause  we're  both  artists,  and  he's  a  writer, 
he's  very  in  touch  with  ways  to  express 
something,  so  he  was  able  to  call  and  say. 
This  is  what  I  understand  about  you  and 
me,  about  life,  and  this  friendship. 

"He's  a  really  good  man,"  she  said.  "He's 
hysterical— we  had  a  lot  of  laughs.  Probably 
one  of  the  reasons  I  loved  him  so  much  is  I 
don't  giggle  that  much,  and  we  met  as  two 
people  who  had  been  through  pain  and 
addiction"— she  has  said  "heroin  has  been 
very  close  to  me  in  my  life"— "and  life  and 
just  drama  and  deep  inside  ourselves  and 
we  got  together  and  just  started  laughing. 

"What  went  wrong,  or  not  even  wrong," 
she  said,  "but  what  wasn't  meant  to  be  was 
he  was  focusing  on  his  text  continued  on 
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"If  I  ever  saw  a  man  be  great  with  my  child,  then 
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uld  be  it  for  me"  she  says.  "I  actually  know  that.'' 
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"Hes  made  me 
a  woman! 
she  says  of  Maddox. 
"He  s  the  greatest 

P    thing  mats 
ever  happened 

to  my  lifer 
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LIKE  MOTHER, 
LIKE  SON 


Angelina  and  Maddox, 

whom  she  adopted  from  a 

Cambodian  orphanage 

in  2002,  strike  a  pose. 
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Jeff  Gannon  in  Washin«toi 

on  March  24.  2005. 
the  military  he  lives  a  bio 
the  Marine  B 


Ma 


n 


Place 


smelled  like  conspiracy:  a  former  f       I  male  escort  who  was  going 
a  fake  name  and  had  somehow  obtained  White  House  press  passes 

i  a  regular  basis  was  covering  briefings  for  an  obscure  right-wing  news  outfit, 
id  had  even  gotten  to  question  the  president.  Suddenly,  the  blogosphere 
tched  onto  "Gannongate"  exposing  the  sordid  details  of  the  48-year-old  zealots 
El  But,  as  DAVID  MARGOLICK  and  RICHARD  GOODING  discover, 
annohs  motive  was  simple— to  become  a  player— and  his  fate  now  hangs 
the  ever  narrowing  gap  between  disgrace  and  a  big  book  contract 


ne  night  last  January,  in  the  front  room  of  his  small,  narrow 
apartment,  in  a  building  on  the  frayed  fringes  of  gentrified 
Capitol  Hill,  Jeff  Gannon  took  out  a  white  tablet  and  sat 
down  at  his  desk  to  write  his  question  for  the  next  day's 
White  House  briefing. 

By  now,  Gannon  had  been  going  through  this  routine 
for  nearly  two  years,  and  he  knew  what  he  had  to  do. 
Getting  called  on  was  usually  not  the  problem;  once  the 
White  House  press  secretary,  first  Ari  Fleischer  and  now 
Scott  McClellan,  had  gotten  through  the  first  couple  of 
rows— the  network  and  newswire  guys  and  reporters  for 
the  top  newspapers,  who  got  called  on  automatically,  no 
matter  how  banal  or  predictable  or  liberal  or  disrespect- 
ful their  questions— he'd  get  to  him.  But  for  the  48-year- 
old  Gannon,  that  was  never  enough.  His  question  had  to 
stand  out.  It  had  to  be  punchy,  distinctive,  not  something 
the  "old  media"  would  ask.  It  had  to  advance  the  conser- 
vative agenda,  something  about  abortion  or  tax  cuts  or  re- 
ligion or  the  war  in  Iraq  that  his  constituency,  the  people 
in  the  red  states  and  counties  of  America,  would  care  about. 
It  should  be  friendly  toward  the  administration,  not  anoth- 
er of  the  cheap  shots,  the  gotcha  questions,  he  felt  everyone 
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sked.  Ideally,  it  should  be  conspicuous 
gh  to  prompt  a  memorable  response, 
least  to  make  a  point  in  itself, 
id  it  had  to  call  attention  to  Jeff  Gan- 
The  daily  question  was  all  part  of 
ion's  grand  strategy  not  just  to  elicit 
but  to  become  a  journalistic  force 
s  own  right.  Now  that  he  had  re- 
tened  himself  "Jeff  Gannon"— James 
aert  was  his  given  name— he  had  to  cre- 
id  extend  what  he  calls  "the  Jeff  Gan- 
Drand."  Only  a  few  years  earlier,  he'd 
keeping  the  books  at  an  auto-body 
in  eastern  Pennsylvania,  and,  if  you 
v-e  his  Web  sites,  hiring  himself  out  as 
Je  escort  for  other  men.  In  a  fit  of  pa- 
c  fervor  shortly  after  September  11, 
he  moved  to  Washington,  D.C.,  where 
new  almost  no  one.  But  now,  as  the 
e  House  correspondent  for  an  obscure 
ation  called  Talon  News— actually  lit- 
ore  than  a  collection  of  amateurs  and 
believers  posting  a  hodgepodge  of  right- 
"news"  items  online  daily  for  Bobby 
le,  a  Texas  Republican  activist— he  had 
me  a  fixture  at  the  daily  briefing.  "Go 
d,  Jeff,"  McClellan  would  say  regular- 
ill,  Gannon,  someone  who  prided  him- 
>n  taking  risks,  on  always  "leading  the 
de,"  was  impatient.  All  these  talking 
s  on  television  during  the  2004  presi- 
ial  campaign  were  no  better  or  more 
vledgeable  than  he. 
annon's  unrelentingly  partisan,  syco- 
itic  shtick  irritated  some  of  the  other 
rters  in  the  room.  A  few  of  them  con- 
;ed  him— "You  really  shouldn't  kiss  up 
lese  guys,"  he  says  someone  told  him; 
i'H  ruin  your  credibility"— while  oth- 
hunned  him  or  clammed  up  when  he 
ed  by.  Dan  Froomkin  wrote,  for  The 
hington  Post  online,  that  many  in  the 
s  corps  accused  Gannon  of  lobbing 
posterous  softballs,"  and  claimed  Me- 
an would  turn  to  him  whenever  things 
ough.  Others  wanted  him  out  of  there, 
ething  that  would  be  easy  to  do,  since 
ot  in  only  on  day  passes,  not  the  "hard" 
iential  that  regular  reporters  had.  But 
inon  wasn't  about  to  change.  The  rolled 
■>alls  and  gasps  and  groans— he  took 
n  all  as  compliments. 

3n  that  January  morning, 
Gannon  learned  he  was  to 
get  a  bonus:  the  president 
of  the  United  States  him- 
self would  be  holding  a 
press  conference,  the  first 
of  his  second  term.  Gan- 
walked  Winston,  his  15-year-old  Jack 
sell  terrier,  then  jumped  into  a  cab  and 
reled  over  to  the  White  House.  Only 
e  thus  far  had  he  gotten  to  ask  Bush  a 


question  (and  then  only  by  shouting  it  out 
in  the  Rose  Garden).  Some  reporters  went 
years  without  such  a  chance.  Thirty-five 
minutes  in,  the  topic  turned,  unsurprisingly, 
to  recent  disclosures  that  Bush's  Depart- 
ment of  Education  had  paid  the  commen- 
tator Armstrong  Williams  $240,000  to 
promote  its  policies,  the  first  of  several  dis- 
closures of  White  House  media  manipu- 
lation; details  soon  followed  of  payments 
to  syndicated  columnists  Maggie  Gallagher 
and  Michael  McManus,  as  well  as  of  ersatz 
reports  by  paid  administration  flacks  mas- 
querading as  television  correspondents  that 
were  offered  to— and  run  by— many  local 
stations.  The  president  testily  conceded  the 
arrangement  with  Williams  had  been  a  mis- 
take, then  uttered  some  boilerplate  about 
the  indispensability  of  an  independent 
press,  then  urged  reporters  to  view  his  poli- 
cies objectively.  "Won't  you?"  he  said  with 
a  wan  smile.  "Yes.  I  can  see  that,"  he  add- 
ed, with  no  apparent  conviction.  Then  he 
pointed  to  the  beefy  man  with  the  shaved 
head  in  the  fourth  row.  "Yes, 
sir,"  he  said.  Gannon's  time  had  (^ 

finally  come. 

Gannon  thanked  him,  then 
jumped  into  his  question.  In 
fact,  he  even  ad-libbed  a  bit, 
interpolating  a  line  Rush  Lim- 
baugh  had  used  on  his  radio 
program  the  previous  day,  at- 
tributing to  the  Senate  minor- 
ity leader,  Harry  Reid,  of  Ne- 
vada, something  that  Reid  had 
never  actually  said.  Gesturing 
casually,  Gannon  seemed  as 
if  he  were  chatting  up  an  old 
friend,  someone  with  whom  he  was  cozy 
enough  even  to  share  enemies.  And  all  be- 
fore a  national  audience.  "Senate  Demo- 
cratic leaders  have  painted  a  very  bleak 
picture  of  the  U.S.  economy,"  Gannon  de- 
clared in  a  slight  Pennsylvania  accent.  "Har- 
ry Reid  was  talking  about  soup  lines,  and 
Hillary  Clinton  was  talking  about  the  econ- 
omy being  on  the  verge  of  collapse.  Yet,  in 
the  same  breath,  they  say  that  Social  Se- 
curity is  rock  solid,  and  there's  no  crisis 
there.  How  are  you  going  to  work— you  said 
you're  going  to  reach  out  to  these  people- 
how  are  you  going  to  work  with  people 
who  seem  to  have  divorced  themselves  from 
reality?" 

Had  Bush's  response  been  more  memo- 
rable, the  question  might  not  have  stood 
out  so  much  or  lingered  so  long.  But  his 
long,  meandering  answer  quickly  evaporat- 
ed, and  only  Gannon's  words  endured.  For 
a  couple  of  hours,  Gannon  was  thrilled, 
particularly  after  the  supremely  narcissistic 
Limbaugh  praised  the  question  on  the  air. 
In  and  of  itself,  that  made  it  a  grand  day  for 


the  Jeff  Gannon  brand.  But  the  tide  soon 
turned.  Indeed,  with  that  single  question, 
something  on  the  American  left  seemed  to 
snap.  Its  accumulated  frustration— over  los- 
ing the  presidential  election,  over  its  grow- 
ing political  impotence,  over  the  admin- 
istration's attempts  to  manipulate  what  it 
already  considered  a  passive,  supine  media, 
over  seeing  right-wing  bloggers  help  take 
down  Dan  Rather  and  CNN  boss  Eason 
Jordan— boiled  over.  And  the  vitriol  soon 
engulfed  Jeff  Gannon. 

Initially,  Gannon  was  charged  only 
with  being  a  hack— a  fake  reporter 
with  a  fake  name  and  nonexistent 
credentials  who  had  gotten  into 
the  White  House  under  false  pre- 
tenses and  who  slavishly  reprint- 
ed Bush-administration  press  re- 
leases in  his  articles.  He  was  yet  another 
prong  in  the  White  House's  spin  campaign, 
another  appendage  of  Karl  Rove.  "Chip 
Rightwingenstein  of  the  Bush  Agenda  Ga- 


Did  I  know  sin 

before  I  knew 

salvation?  You  betP 

says  Gannon. 


zette,"  Jon  Stewart  called  him.  But  then, 
largely  at  the  hands  of  John  Aravosis,  a  gay 
blogger  indignant  at  what  he  saw  as  Gan- 
non's hypocrisy  and  the  homophobic  com- 
pany he  felt  Gannon  kept,  the  Internet 
yielded  details  of  Gannon's  secret  life  as  a 
male  escort— presumably  the  one,  he  now 
insists,  he'd  come  to  Washington,  D.C.,  to 
leave  behind. 

Gannon  was  inundated  with  hateful,  of- 
ten homophobic  e-mail.  His  mother  and 
brother,  he  says,  were  threatened.  On  the 
air,  in  print,  even  in  Doonesbury,  he  be- 
came a  punching  bag  and  punch  line.  "He 
actually  had  two  jobs— one  obviously  was 
sleazy  and  shameful,  and  the  other  was  a 
gay  male  prostitute,"  Bill  Maher  joked.  Gan- 
non's career  stopped  dead  in  its  tracks.  He 
left  his  job  at  Talon  News;  then  Talon  News 
scrubbed  his  stories  from  its  Web  site; 
then  Talon  News  suspended  operations. 
The  right-wing  network  that  had  given  Gan- 
non an  online  radio  program  pulled  the 
plug.  Conservative  stalwarts  such  as  Lim- 
baugh and  Sean  continued  on  page  201 
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rortfaits^tyscapeSj, 
for  almost  half  a  century,  L  v  Friedlander  has — 
brought  his  witty,  skeptical,  investigative 
eye  to  every  aspect  of  the  American  scene, 
capturing  the  divide  between  expectation  and 

realitv.  As  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art 

opens  what  is  perhaps  its  largest-ever  one-man 

photography  exhibition,  MCKI  GOLDBERG 

explores  the  quirky,  unexpected  power  of 

Friedlander 's  perceptions 


I  AM  A  CAMERA 


Havaatiuw,  \ew  York, 

1966,  one  of 

Lee  Friedlander's 

many  self-portraits. 
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n  close  to  50  years  as  a  photographer  (not  counting  his  first 
commission,  at  age  14,  a  portrait  of  the  local  madam's  dog),  70- 
year-old  Lee  Friedlander  has  been  just  about  as  influential,  as 
prodigious,  and  as  unpredictable  as  the  weather.  On  June  5,  the 
Museum  of  Modern  Art  in  New  York  will  open  "Friedlander" 
with  more  than  500  photographs,  probably  MoMA's  largest  one- 
man  photography  exhibition  ever  (with  yet  more  in  the  cata- 
logue). Peter  Galassi,  chief  curator  of  photography  at  MoMA  and 
curator  of  the  show,  says,  "I  think  it  would  be  hard  to  come  up 
with  another  photographer  whose  combination  of  quantity  and 
quality  has  exceeded  what  Lee  has  done." 

In  the  1960s,  Friedlander  skittered  across  the  metropolitan 
scene  armed  with  ironic  amusement  and  sly  skepticism  about  the 
promise  of  America.  What  he  called  "the  social  landscape"  was 
an  urbanscape  of  mirrors,  reflections,  and  obstacles,  the  multi- 
layered,  plate-glass  city  where  new  geometries  emerge  and  clarity 
dissolves  amid  the  manifold  offerings  of  commerce.  City  people 
are  incidental  to  traffic  signs  and  streetlights,  which  are  sometimes 
stand-up  comics  improvising  at  the  crosswalk:  one  triangular  sign 
valiantly  supports  a  triple  scoop  of  clouds,  another  stands  en  pointe 
atop  a  fake  Egyptian  pyramid.  Friedlander  has  a  gimlet,  goofy  eye 
for  what  were  once  called  photographic  mistakes:  bumptious 
phone  poles,  stanchions,  signposts,  and  window  frames  that  ob- 
struct, fracture,  and  confuse  the  view  till  it  becomes  a  metaphor 
for  the  distracted  consciousness  of  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
contemporary  life. 

In  "New  Documents,"  a  1967 
exhibition  of  Diane  Arbus,  Garry 
Winogrand,  and  Friedlander, 
MoMA  curator  and  photographer 
John  Szarkowski  wrote  that  a  new 
generation  of  documentarians  mere- 
ly wanted  to  know  the  world  rather  „ 
than  reform  it— a  cool,  impersonal 
attitude  akin  to  1960s  Pop  and  con- 
ceptualism.  Even  today  Friedlander 
keeps  his  emotional  distance,  the 
better  to  describe  the  gap  between 
the  ideal  planted  by  hope  and  con- 
vention in  our  minds  and  the  stub- 
born nature  of  reality. 

He  takes  his  own  portrait  ob- 
sessively and  obliquely,  whether  as 
a  stalker's  shadow  on  a  woman's 


He  favors  form 

complicatio 

absurd  viewpoint 

inconsequent 

settin< 


WILD,  WILD  WO 

Clockwise  from  top  left:  Mount  Rushmore, 

Dakota,  1969;  Nashville,  Tennessee,  196.1;  Doitri 

Stamford,  Connecticut,  1973;  Pliilatle 

Pennsylvania,  1 965  (a  self-portrait);  Texas.. 

(notice  Friedlandcr's  sh;n 
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back  or  as  a  reflection  in  a  store  window,  with  a  trophy  for  a  head. 
Out  West  he  photographed  his  shadow  on  scrubby  ground  where 
profligate  bursts  of  weeds  sprang  from  his  head  and  crotch  and 
lumpish  stones  seemed  to  replace  his  inner  organs.  His  copious 
self-portraiture  and  intrusive  shadow  underline  his  constant  in- 
vestigation of  the  nature  of  our  perception  of  the  world  in  pho- 
tographs, insisting  that  his  images  are  pictures,  in  which  the 
photographer  is  always,  unavoidably  present.  His  self  stands  in 
for  our  own;  it  superimposes  its  notions  on  our  surroundings,  tai- 
lors our  perceptions  to  its  measure,  and  yet  is  imperfectly  visible  to 
our  eyes  or  understanding. 

Though  he  consistently  favors  formal  complication, 
absurd  viewpoints,  and  inconsequential  settings, 
Friedlander  has  consistently,  possibly  uniquely,  re- 
invented himself  with  new  subjects  and  slight  shifts 
in  style— respectful  portraits  of  jazz  greats,  idiosyn- 
cratic snapshots  of  family  and  friends,  nudes  (includ- 
ing Madonna)  in  unheard-of  poses,  flowers,  and  more.  A  series 
of  American  monuments  includes  Mount  Rushmore  in  reflection 
behind  tourists  studying  it  with  binoculars,  and  a  bronze  World 
War  I  doughboy  prepared  to  shoot  a  woman  passing  by  with  a 
baby  carriage.  The  monuments  are  mostly  lonely  memorials  that 
preside  over  gas  stations,  beached  ships,  and  weeds,  our  marble 

reverence  for  the  past  outma- 
neuvered  by  the  persistent  bar- 
gain basement  of  the  present. 
When  Friedlander  photo- 
graphed television  screens, 
some  had  eyes  watching  us,  as 
if  our  representations  could 
not  be  cowed.  When  he  pho- 
tographed factory  and  com- 
puter workers,  labor  looked  as 
concentrated  as  hypnosis,  with 
unintended  consequences:  two 
women  poring  over  a  thick- 
et of  wires  became  Siamese 
twins  joined  at  the  top  of  their 
hairdos.  By  the  1980s,  he  was 
discombobulating  the  land- 
scape, especially  in  the  West, 
L  as  thoroughly  as  he  had  the 

M%  ♦  city.  Jeffrey  Fraenkel  of  the 

Fraenkel  Gallery  in  San  Fran- 
cisco said  Friedlander's  pic- 
tures of  Grand  Teton  National 
Park  were  "like  Ansel  Adams 
on  crack."  Others  are  full  of 
delicate  barricades:  branches  and  leaves  and  underbrush  that 
spatter  and  snake  across  the  surface  in  patterns  more  clotted 
than  Jackson  Pollock's. 

Friedlander's  photographs  are  about  ways  of  seeing  and 
ways  of  being  in  a  world  where  the  built  environment  is  as  in- 
different to  us— and  as  messy  and  screwy— as  the  natural  one. 
Who  would  have  thought  that  America  seen  from  such  a  wacky 
vantage  point  harbored  its  own  order,  humor,  and  hidden 
metaphors?  No  one  but  a  photographer  endowed  with  an  ele- 
gantly complex  formal  instinct,  a  hip  sense  of  irony,  a  maverick 
wit,  and  faith  in  the  offbeat  insights  of  his  own  spectacular 
curiosity.  □ 
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COLOSSI  S  OF  VEGAS 


Steve  and  Elaine  \\>no  at  the 
\\>nn  Las  \i«as  Resort  and 
Countn  Club,  photographed  on 
March  30.  2005.  "A  lot  of  ptoct 
in  Las  Vegas  are  big  boxes 
of  stuff."  says  \Unn.  "The  hotels 
I've  built  have  had.  fjir  Jack 
of  a  better  term,  a  soul." 


Even  as  Steve  WyniTs  sight  is 
failing,  his  vision  grows  more  ambitious. 

Five  years  after  selling  his 

Mirage  Resorts,  the  uncrowned  king  of 

Las  Vegas  has  just  finished  building 

a  shimmering.  ISO-lloor  hotel-casino, 

complete  with  18  restaurants,  a  car 

dealership,  golf  course,  spa. 

museum,  and  man-made  mountain. 

Visiting  the  $2.7  billion  follow-up  to 

Wynn's  famed  Bellagio.  NINA  MUNk  finds 

the  man  who  re-invented 

Las  Vegas  grappling  with  his  legacy — 

and.  on  at  least  one  memorable 

occasion,  losing  his  co"' 


TOGRAPHS    by    TODD     EBERL 


or  the  past  five  years,  ever  since  he  so| 
Mirage  Resorts  to  Kirk  Kerkorian  for  S6.4  billion,  Steve 
aged  63,  has  been  planning  a  comeback.  "It  took  Michela 
four  years  to  complete  the  ceiling  of  the  Sistine  Chapel.) 
room  took  five."  reads  a  brochure  for  his  new  casino  and 
the  Wynn  Las  Vegas  Resort  and  Country  Club. 

Wynn's  latest  creation,  a  curved,  shimmering  50-floor  cc 
colored  wedge,  rises  from  217  acres  of  land  at  the  north  e| 
the  Las  Vegas  Strip,  on  the  site  of  the  late  Desert  Inn.  The 
resort  is  immense:  it  includes  2,700  rooms,  18  restaurants 
theaters,  a  man-made  mountain,  1,960  slot  machines,  an  U 
golf  course,  an  artificial  lake,  two  ballrooms,  a  38,000-sqj 
foot  spa  and  fitness  center,  topiary  gardens,  a  museum  [ 
priceless  works  of  art  from  the  Wynn  Collection,  31  bouti< 
five  swimming  pools,  a  car  dealership  (Ferrari  and  MaseJ 
and  two  wedding  chapels. 

To  some  people,  the  most  notable  feature  of  Wynn  Las  Ml 
may  be  its  staggering  cost:  $2.7  billion.  To  put  that  figure  inj 
spective:  it  is  S300  million  more  than  the  U.S.  government 
last  year  to  fight  the  global  aids  crisis.  Another  point  of  I 
parison:  S2.7  billion  is  roughly  $1  billion  more  than  the  ccj 
the  Freedom  Tower,  the  1,776-foot  skyscraper  going  up  a] 
site  of  the  World  Trade  Center,  in  New  York. 

To  Steve  Wynn,  however,  Wynn  Las  Vegas  is  not  an  emptl 
travagance— it  is  high  art.  On  a  February  evening  in  Las  Vega 
has  invited  me  to  a  rehearsal  of  The  Dream  Sequence,  a  si 
lumiere  show  that  is  meant  to  be  a  core  attraction  of  his  new 
ect.  There  are  just  63  days  left  until  the  opening  of  Wynn  La 
gas,  set  for  April  28,  and  despite  his  usual  self-confidence,  V 
seems  nervous  and  edgy.  He's  easily  ruffled.  "Pre-opening  i 
ways  hell,"  confides  his  wife,  Elaine,  excusing  his  short  tem 
Will  people  understand  Wynn's  grand  vision?  "I  want  peop 
be  transported  by  the  hotel,"  he  says.  "I'm  thinking,  What 
that  would  make  people  be  delighted  and  amazed?" 

As  the  rehearsal  begins,  we  are  standing  outside  on  a  d 
ened  terrace  in  front  of  Wynn  Las  Vegas,  gazing  upon  a 
mountain  eight  stories  high,  its  rough  edges  softened  by  til 
sands  of  pine  trees  just  planted  in  mechanically  stabilized  ea 
A  45-foot  waterfall  spills  into  a  three-acre  lagoon,  the  Lak 
Dreams,  at  the  base  of  the  mountain.  "It's  all  real,"  says  Wj 
meaning,  I  infer,  that  the  trees,  water,  rocks,  and  plants  are 
plastic  or  papier-mache. 

"Let's  take  off  the  waterfall,  can  we?"  says  Wynn. 

"Cut  the  waterfall,  please!"  says  the  director. 

"We  got  it!  We  got  it!"  yells  a  technician.  People  weaij 
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Years  am  Wynn 

modeled  his  projects 

on  Disney  s.  These  do 
without  irony,  he  alludes  to 
St.  Peters  Basilica. 
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WHITE  TIGERS 
NOT  WELCOME 


■  Landscaping  near  one  of  the 

otel's  entrances.  "The  idea  of 

a  theme— I  had  passed  that." 

Bays  Wvnn.  Opposite:  top, 

the  Zoozacrackers  deli,  adjacent 

to  the  casino's  racing  and 

sports  hook;  bottom,  the  har  in 

Wing  Lei,  one  of  three  Asian 

restaurants  at  the  resort. 
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be  transported  by  the  hoi 
s  allure  to  that  of  a  beautiful,  mystei 
..:"'-  and  who  personally  chose  the  re 
e  of  bronze,  cinnamon,  and  "apricot 
don,  fuchsia,  and  periwinkle.  (1)  The 
>\er  the  resort's  retailers.  (2)  A  sequence  fn 
la  Soleil-sryle  stage  show.  (3)  Entrai 
l.istro.  (4)  The  ceiling  at  the  resort's 
hotel  suite  with  reproductions  of  works  I 
i  slot-machine  a1 
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Christian  Slater 

(The  Glass  Menagerie) 


Delta  Burke 

(Steel  Magnolias) 


James  Earl 
(On  Go/der 


Tim  Curry 

(Spama/of) 


Lily  Rabe 

(Steel  Magnolias) 


Jeffrey  Tambor 
(Glengarry  Glen  Ross) 


Richard 


Alan  Alda 

(Glengarry  Glen  Ross) 


Christina  Applegate 

(Sweef  Charity) 


Licv  Schreiber 
(Glengarry  Glen  Ross) 


Brian  F.  O'  Byrne 

(Doubt) 


Billy  Cn 

(700  Sun 


>       Dcnxcl  Washington 

(Julius  Caesar) 

veryone  knows-or  at  least  suspects-that  you  don't  really 
have  to  be  able  to  act  to  be  in  the  movies.  You  just  follow  direc 
tions,  and  the  real  work  gets  done  in  theediting  room  That's  one 
reason  so  many  actors  who  could  be  raking  in  millions  to  nap  in  a 
trailer  in  LA.  end  up  sweating  buckets  eight  times  a  week..on  Broad- 
way, braving  cleaver-wielding  critics  and  climax-wreek'ng  ring 
tones.  "Broadway  is  the  Olympics  for  an  actor,"  says  Jonj&j.  Reil 
ly,  who  is  taking  on  the  addecr  challenge  of. overcoming  l^ndo 
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Josh  Lucas 

(The  Glass  Menagerie) 


comparisons  as  Stanley  Kowalski  in  A  Streetcar  Named  Desti 
requires  everything  you've  got  every  day."  And  the  rewards  a 
good  as  any  gold  medal.  "It's  a  wonderful  feeling,"  says  Tim 
ry,  one  of  the  stars  of  Spama/of,  the  Monty  Python  extravag< 
that's  likely  to  win  best  musical  at  the  Tonys  on  June  5  at  Radio 
Music  Hall.  "Broadway  audiences  are  very  enthusiastic.  I  supl 
you  would  be  if  you  paid  $100  a  ticket."  Yes,  prices  continue  to 
rocket,  but  this  year  theatergoers  seem  to  be  getting  their  mort 
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Sarah  Paulson 

(The  Glass  Menagi 


Bill  Irwin 

's  Afraid  of 
ia  Woolf?) 


HOLLYWqO 

TO 
BROADWA. 


de  Pierce 

(Spamalot) 


Jeff  Goldblum 

(The  Pillowman) 


Jessica  Lange 

(The  Glass  Menagerie) 


Kathleen  Turner 

(Who's  Afraid 
of  Virginia  Woolf?) 


Sutton  Foste. 

(Lime  Women) 


John  C.  Reilly 

(A  Streetcar 
Named  Desire) 


Natasha  Richardson 

(A  Streetcar  Named  Desire) 


fh.  In  addition  to  Spamalot,  there  are  acclaimed  productions 
Jward  Albee's  Who's  Afraid  of  Virginia  Woolf?,  starring  Kath- 
Turner  and  Bill  Irwin;  John  Patrick  Shanley's  Doubt,  winner  of 
gear's  Pulitzer  Prize  for  drama,  with  Brian  F.  O'Byrne  and  the 
mparable  Cherry  Jones;  and  Ernest  Thompson's  On  Golden 
i  with  James  Earl  Jones  and  Leslie  Uggams.  Other  Hollywood 
-achievers  on  display  this  season:  two-time  Oscar  winner  Jes- 
Lange  in  The  Glass  Menagerie,  two-time  Oscar  winner  Denzel 


ulius  Caesar,  and  eight-time  Oscar  host  Billy  Crys- 
jiographical  one-man  show,  700  Sundays.  The  allure 
of  a  Broadway  debut  is  such  that,  even  after  breaking  a  foot  in  a 
Chicago  performance  of  Sweet  Charity,  Christina  Applegate  con- 
vinced her  producers  that  the  show  must  go  on.  So  how  does  "le- 
git" work  differ  from  those  cushy  movie  sets?  "The  singing  was  my 
biggest  challenge,"  she  says,  before  pausing  to  reconsider.  "Well, 
now  the  broken  foot  is  my  biggest  challenge."  — michael  hogan 
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photograph;    by    JULIAN     BROAD 


eled  by  testosterone,  alcohol,  and  God  knows  what  else,  the  200-odd  drivers 
the  sixth  annual  Gumball  3000  raced  their  Lamborghinis,  Ferraris,  Porsches,  and 
ler  assorted  vehicles  out  of  Paris  on  May  5,  2004,  headed  for  Cannes  via  Madrid, 
irbella,  and  Casablanca.  The  object:  to  drive  as  fast — and  party  as  hard — as  humanly 
ssible.  In  the  ensuing  3,000-mile  melee  of  arrests,  mangled  cars,  and  shattered  bones, 
ORGE  GURLEY  experiences  the  insane  camaraderie  of  the  Gumball,  with  playboys, 
-setters,  and  eccentrics  of  every  stripe  sharing  a  week  of  living  dangerously 
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Torquenstein" 

is  Dodge  Viper 

>rt  in  Tangier.  Opposl 

tern  Spain,  Ramdane 

gainst  the  Bentley  he's 

with  Mourad  Mazouz 


t's  a  glorious,  cloudless  afternoon  in 
Morocco,  and  just  outside  Marrakech,  cars 
are  flying  off  the  road.  First,  a  Ford  Escort 
Cosworth  loses  control  at  140  miles  per 
hour  and  tumbles  into  the  desert,  then  a 
Ferrari  crashes  into  a  tractor  and  slams  into 
a  hedge,  completely  destroyed.  A  Dodge 
Viper  is  nearly  cut  in  half.  The  word  is  that 
the  driver  is  dead  and  the  passenger  is  en 
route  to  the  hospital. 

The  carnage  continues  into  the  night.  A 
guy  gets  knocked  off  his  motorcycle,  los- 
ing a  finger,  a  few  toes,  and  lots  of  blood. 
At  the  hospital,  doctors  examining  his  leg 
are  at  the  ready  with  a  saw. 

Locals  walking  along  the  highway  seem 
bewildered.  Little  boys  are  jumping  up  and 
down,  chanting,  "Gumball,  Gumball!,"  and 
throwing  rocks  at  the  cars. 

It's  like  a  war  zone,  and  the  Gumball 
3000  Rally,  a  six-day,  3,000-mile,  192-car 
grand  spree,  is  only  at  the  halfway  mark. 

7hree  months  prior  to  the  events 
of  May  2004,  I  watch,  filled 
with  unease,  as  Alexander  Roy 
swaggers  into  the  SoHo  House, 
in  New  York  City,  where  we're 
meeting  to  discuss  my  accom- 
panying him  on  the  sixth  annual  Gumball 
3000.  With  his  shaved  head,  wild  blue 
eyes,  and  white  motorcycle  jacket,  he 
looks  like  a  movie  villain,  but  he  has  an 
easy,  calming  manner,  a  contagious  laugh, 
and  legitimate  credentials.  A  regular  on 
the  youth-charity-ball  circuit,  he  runs  a 
rental-car  company,  Europe  by  Car.  chairs 
a  Manhattan  literary-readings  series  called 
the  Moth,  and,  in  a  few  months,  will  win 
the  top  prize  on  a  British  reality  show  Tlie 
Ultimate  Playboy. 

Still,  Em  a  little  concerned  about  being 
in  the  backseat  of  his  BMW  as  he  drives, 
at  speeds  of  140  m.p.h.  and  up,  from  Paris 
to  Madrid,  Marbella,  Casablanca,  Mar- 
rakech. Fez.  Barcelona,  and  Cannes.  "The 


fact  is,  if  we  have  an  accident  at  150  miles 
a  n  ur,  we're  not  likely  to  survive  it,"  he 
-dipping  a  hot  chocolate.  "But  on  the 
"lip  side,  Em  really  serious  about  safety, 
and  not  all  these  guys  are." 

A  few  nights  later,  Roy  and  I  attend  an 
event  honoring  the  racecar  driver  Mario 
Andretti.  He  says  he'd  never  do  the  Gum- 
ball: "Too  many  unknown  elements." 

Shortly  before  I  leave  for  Paris,  at  the 
Manhattan  nightclub  Marquee,  I  confer 
with  actor  Johnny  Knoxville,  of  Jackass 
fame.  He  participated  in  the  third  Gumball 
3000,  from  London  to  Moscow  and  back, 
with  an  MTV  camera  crew  in  tow.  "The 
Gumball  was  one  of  the  greatest  times  of 
my  life!,"  Knoxville  hollers  over  the  music. 
"There  hasn't  been  a  death  yet.  but  I  have 
no  idea  how!  If  you  want  to  be  safe,  don't 
go  on  the  Gumball?' 

n  May  3,  2004,  Paris's 
Four  Seasons  Hotel 
George  V  begins  filling 
up  with  some  500  car 
freaks  and  adrenaline 
junkies.  More  than  half 
are  European,  and  about  75  percent  are 
testosterone-fueled  males:  playboys,  jet- 
setters,  trustafarians,  lawyers,  bankers,  com- 
puter geeks,  royals,  Saudi  oilmen,  C-list 
celebrities,  and  a  few  billionaires. 

While  some  participants  are  doing  the 
Gumball  on  a  budget,  it  isn't  easy.  The  en- 
try fee  is  £10,000  (about  S  19,000),  and 
the  bare  minimum  in  expenses  is  S5,000— 
if  you  have  your  own  car.  live  near  the 
starting  line,  and  don't  get  any  speeding 
tickets.  Most  Gumballers  are  set  back 
$20,000  to  S80.000.  after  factoring  in  gas, 
airline  tickets,  shipping,  and  insurance. 
The  real  big  shots  shell  out  $250,000  to 
$  1  million  for  their  supercars,  support  ve- 
hicles, and  crews. 

In  exchange,  they  are  set  loose  in  a  sur- 
real parallel  universe.  Staying  in  five-star 
hotels  and  partying  in  chic  nightclubs,  they 
get  to  live  like  rock  stars,  outlaws,  sugar- 
high  children.  Press  releases  sometimes 
oversell  the  event's  celebrity  wattage,  but 
this  year's  headliner,  actor  Adrien  Brody, 
actually  appears,  as  do  former  boxing 
champ  Chris  Eubank,  supermodel  Jodie 
Kidd,  and  the  cast  of  The  Ai  Ya  Boys, 
MTV  Asia's  version  of  Jackass. 

By  11  p.m.  several  dozen  Gumballers 
have  taken  over  the  hotel  bar.  After  a  few 
back^lapping  greetings,  Alex  Roy  gets 
a  Ccinipari-and-soda  and  sits  down.  "The 
test  aov  is  will  the  Moroccan  leg  go 
•ifely  vs.  "Eve  heard  two  things, 

i've  he  irri  'hat  the  roads  are  the  worst 
in  the  md  Eve  heard  that  the  su- 

perhigh re  taking  is  among  the  best 


in  the  world,  and  that  theres  no 

On  the  previous  Gumball,  whic 
ed  in  San  Francisco  (Mayor  Williel 
waved  everyone  off)  and  finished  in  f 
Roy  distinguished  himself  by  turr 
BMW  M5  into  a  fake  German 
car.  complete  with  sirens  and  ligbj 
a  blow-up  sex  doll  in  the  backse 
wore  nurse,  priest,  doctor,  police,  al 
itary  costumes,  and  when  he  got  | 
over  he'd  deliver  a  speech  in  Ger 
French.  "The  police  would  be  baf 
pecially  the  small-town  ones,"  he 
"They'd  just  start  laughing  and  let 
Roy's  antics  won  him  the  covetec 
trophy,  which  honors  the  virtues  of  I 
ance,  humor,  and  eccentricity.  Thj 
he  wants  it  again. 

Roy's  publicist,  Gina  DeFraJ 
saucy  blonde  in  a  tight  denim  dress! 
in.  "What's  going  on  tonight?  L| 
dance,"  she  says.  "I  always  say.  S\ 
and  dance.'  I  danced  in  a  movie!  I 
actress  in  my  20s.  I  did  over  80  tel^ 
commercials." 

We  are  interrupted  by  the  sounl 
Dodge  Viper  gunning  its  engine  o| 
the  hotel.  The  driver  is  Jerry  ReyncJ 
software  and  "doggy  day  care"  exe 
from  Fargo,  North  Dakota.  He  is  a] 
panied  by  a  team  of  associates  in  whj 
coats,  crowded  into  a  yellow  Hummj 
with  the  skull  of  a  yak  mounted 
hood  and  a  pair  of  fake  yak  testiclel 
gling  from  its  back  bumper.  "Youj 
have  balls  to  do  the  Gumball,"  c| 
them  explains.  Reynolds  wants  the 
trophy,  badly.  To  that  end  his  teai 
created  a  science-fiction  superhero  d 
ter  called  Torquenstein,  who  is  halfj 
half  machine. 

Tagging  along  with  Reynolds's  a 
ates,  Roy  and  I  follow  the  Viper  t 
Eiffel  Tower,  where  it  performs  high- 
loops  around  a  grassy  traffic  island, 
ing  exhaust  and  drawing  the  attenti 
the  police.  "We're  about  to  piss  on 
tury  of  goodwill  between  the  two  coun 
Roy  says,  watching  from  a  safe  dist 
"They  gave  us  the  Statue  of  Libert; 
give  them  Torquenstein." 

Although  the  Gumball  can  easi 
dismissed  as  frivolous,  Eurotrashy,  eve 
scene,  it  does  have  its  redeeming  qua 
You  hear  a  lot  about  the  "Gumball  s\ 
People  who  have  it  don't  whine,  the; 
with  it."  They  may  act  recklessly,  but 
don't  behave  selfishly.  Another  consta 
frain  is:  "It's  a  rally,  not  a  race."  The  ( 
ball  isn't  about  getting  to  each  check 
first;  it's  about  camaraderie.  If  anothe 
ver  is  having  car  trouble  or  vomiting 
side  the  hotel,  one  must  stop  to  help  c 

The  whole  operation  is  disorgar 
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DEATHMOBILE 

e-spitting  BMW  850  driven  by 
.  Warren,  owner  of  the  underground 
i  label  Fuel,  in  Malaga,  Spain. 
t  n  calls  the  Gumball  "one  of  the  last 
•  ns  of  freedom  left  in  the  world." 
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/  DON T  CARE  /f  we  blow  up. 

I  DON'T  CARE  IF  WE  GET  ARRESTED. 
IN  FACT,  IT'S  PROBABLY  BETTER  IF  ALL 
OF  THAT  STUFF  HAPPENED  AT  ONCE." 


ave  no  idea  uhere 
until  ihey  get  a  route  card 
at  the  next   checkpoint. 

The  genesis  of  the  Gumball  was  a 
1960s  coast-to-coast  road  trip  in  homage 
to  the  Izte  Erwin  "Cannonball"  Baker, 
who,  three  decades  earlier,  had  driven  a 
Cadillac  from  San  Diego  to  New  York  in 
seven  days,  11  hours,  and  52  minutes.  He 
made  a  subsequent  cross-country  trip  in 
53  hours  30  minutes,  but  by  the  late  1970s 
that  time  was  cut  nearly  in  half.  More  ille- 
gal road  races  popped  up  in  the  1970s  and 
80s,  and  Hollywood  capitalized  on  the 
craze  with  films  such  as  The  Gumball  Rally 
(1976)  and  Cannonball  Run  (1981). 

Gumball  owes  its  current  incarnation  to 
Maximillion  Cooper,  a  32-year-old  British 
playboy  with  a  skateboarding  background 
and  degrees  in  law  and  fashion  design. 
In  1999,  Cooper  invited  his 
posh  friends,  including  Jason 
Priestley,  Billy  Zane,  and  Dan- 
nii  Minogue,  to  take  part  in  a 
six-day  road  trip,  a  throwback 
to  the  1970s,  with  stops  at  pal- 
aces and  castles. 

That  first  Gumball  was  low- 
key  and  incident-free.  Only  55 
cars  took  part,  and  everyone 
knew  one  another.  The  second, 
with  85  cars,  began  in  London 
and  went  to  Spain,  France.  Italy, 
and  Germany.  There  were  two 
accidents,  a  $12,000  fine  for 
overtaking  a  police  cruiser,  and  a 
$19,000  bar  bill.  The  third  Gum- 
ball, from  London  to  Russia  and 
back,  really  got  crazy.  There  were 
106  cars  this  time,  as  well  as  re- 
ports of  carjackings,  crashes,  and 
arrests.  Thanks  to  good  publicity 
on  MTV  and  in  British  lad  and  car 
magazines,  the  Gumball  got  bigger 
from  there. 
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Last  year's  rally,  the  one  I 
went  on,  was  the  biggest 
yet,  with   192  cars.  By 
then.  Cooper  and  his  wife,  Julie 
Brangstrup,  a  Danish  beauty 
with  a  strong  personality,  were 
running  the  operation  together.  They 
want  it  to  become  a  brand  name,  and  it's 
on  its  way,  with  a  clothing  line,  toys,  video 
games,  and  various  film  projects.  A  Burt 
Reynolds-narrated  documentary  on  the 
2003  Gumball  reached  No.  9  on  the  DVD 
charts. 

The  2005  rally  departs  London's  Trafal- 
gar Square  on  May  14  and  stops  in  Prague, 
Vienna.  Budapest,  Dubrovnik.  Sicily,  and 
Rome  before  ending  in  Monte  Carlo's  Casi- 
no Square  on  the  20th.  That  night,  there's  a 
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amborghini  departs  Paris  at  the  start  of  the  rally, 
2004.  (2)  Torquenstein  gets  into  his  car  near 

el  lower,  where  he  had  a  run-in  with  the  local  police. 

en  Brody  poses  with  his  Porsche  911  Turbo. 

in  "t  annonbair  Baker,  wearing  goggles,  sits  behind 

el  of  a  Frontenac  at  the  1922  Indianapolis  500. 
Hawk  points  out  the  defaced  signage  at  a  checkpoint 

iga.  (6)  In  Morocco,  Jodie  Kidd  rides  shotgun  in  a 

ti.  (7)  Brodv's  Porsche  follows  a  Bentlev  in  Morocco. 
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RED  RIB 
WITH  A 
ABOUT 


AS  SOME 
E  DRIVER  IS  WALKING  AROL 
BRACE.  "I'M  NOT  WORRIED 
AR—I  LOST  A  WATCH." 
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V  Noble,  left,  and  an  L-typo 

through  Casablanca.  Encouraged  to  speed 

by  the  police,  Gumhallcrs  got  i 

gruesome  accidents  in  Morocco - 

a  map  of  the  route,  divided  by 
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jn  the  Gumball  Super  Yacht;  among 
elcrs.  assuming  they  make  it,  will  be 
Wilson,  Adrien  Brady,  Johnny  Knox- 
raveling  in  a  Dukes  ofHazzard  car), 
I  Hannah  (in  an  electric  car),  and  the 
•  50  Cent,  who  promises  to  perform 
vening  along  the  way. 
hough  there  have  been  more  appli- 
his  year  than  ever— as  many  as  5,000 
ith  the  rally  itself  will  be  smaller, 
20  cars.  But  Cooper  says  he  expects 
eds  of  thousands  of  people  to  flock 
checkpoints. 

anwhile,  there  are  already  big  plans  for 
'06  rally.  "It's  a  hundred  levels  higher," 
er  says.  "We  got  China  making  it  a 
al  holiday  and  stuff.  It's  going  to  start 
idon.  We're  driving  a  thousand  miles 
Europe  to  Venice,  and  then  Istanbul, 
hen  I'm  going  to  fly  all  the  cars  and  all 
ople  to  Beijing.  And  we're  going  from 
g  across  to  Shanghai,  and  then  on  a 
o  Japan,  and  from  Tokyo  I'm  going  to 
eryone  to  Las  Vegas  and  do  the  last 
Los  Angeles.  It  should  be  amazing." 

|^^  ack  in  Paris,  it's  36  hours  before 

■  the  checkered  flag,  and  Shane 

VJ  Slevin,  a  61-year-old  Irishman 

^^  in  a  black  leather  jacket  with  a 

[  M  patch  that  reads,  "I  Do  Take 

]0   Bribes,"  is  drinking  white  wine 

hotel  bar.  A  mythic  figure,  he  has 

on  all  six  Gumballs.  Johnny  Knox- 

las  called  Slevin  his  "ultimate  hero." 

the  third  Gumball,  Slevin  was  thrown 

ail  in  Latvia  for  brawling  with  the  au- 

<es,  for  which  he  won  the  Spirit  trophy. 


"I'm  known  for  not  sleeping,"  he  slurs. 
"Loads  of  partying.  Valium  for  breakfast 
with  a  croissant.  Ten  o'clock  I  have  a  glass 
of  white  wine.  I'm  known  for  getting  hook- 
ers. Last  night  it  was  great  fun.  Go-go 
dancers.  Three  prostitutes.  Went  to  bed  at 
five  a.m."  He  wishes  to  recant  something  he 
told  me  earlier.  "I  didn't  mention  buggering 
Moroccan  boys,"  he  says.  "I'm  not  going  to 
do  buggery  on  this  one.  We're  going  to  go 
with  girls,  do  something  different  this  year." 

Recently,  Slevin  was  institutionalized  af- 
ter he  blew  £2.5  million  in  a  week.  He  ex- 
plains that  he  had  suffered  a  "chemical 
imbalance  in  my  brain"  after  giving  up  al- 
cohol and  drugs  for  three  months. 

Roy  appears  and  we  head  over  to  the 
garage  full  of  Gumball  cars,  among  them 
24  Lamborghinis,  68  Ferraris,  34  Porsches, 
and  two  Pagani  Zondas,  as  well  as  Mor- 
gans, Bentleys,  Rolls-Royces,  Corvettes,  a 
stretch  limousine,  a  London  taxi,  old  Amer- 
ican muscle  cars,  and  the  cheapest  entry, 
a  $10,000  Citroen  2CV  with  a  maximum 
speed  of  60  m.p.h. 

At  an  outdoor  cafe  near  the  hotel,  four 
men  are  eating  steaks  and  drinking  pints. 
Attired  in  matching  Panama  hats,  blazers, 
cravats,  and  linen  trousers,  they  appear  to 
be  rich  English  gentlemen  from  a  bygone 
era.  They  cheerfully  announce  that  they've 
inherited  money  and  do  nothing  but  sail, 
play  tennis,  and  party. 

All  are  30  years  old  and  traveling  to- 
gether in  a  Bentley  with  the  Union  Jack 
painted  on  the  top.  Their  behavior  is  ab- 
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surdly  arrogant  and  entitled.  So  what's  the 
mood  like?,  I  ask.  "We're  thinking  about 
getting  some  sleep  because  we're  all  ab- 
solutely knackered." 

"We  did  the  really  wise  thing:  went  out 
last  night  and  got  very  drunk." 

"God  bless  the  empire." 

Do  they  have  any  fears?  "Yeah,  I  don't 
want  to  get  arrested  and  slung  in  a  Moroc- 
can jail  and  buggered  by  Arabs,  basically." 

They  spot  a  Bentley  at  a  stoplight  on  the 
corner  and  politely  applaud  as  it  passes  by. 

t  seven  p.m.  the  hotel  ball- 
room is  packed  with  500 
Gumballers  drinking,  smok- 
ing, and  talking  big.  Fabi- 
an Basabe,  an  "It  boy"  of 
young  Manhattan  society, 
walks  in  and  sees  some  new  faces.  "You 
know,  there's  a  small  group  of  us  original 
Gumballers,"  he  says.  "We  know  what  we're 
doing  and  we'll  be  in  the  lead." 

The  fourth  Gumball  began  at  New  York's 
Plaza  hotel,  where  the  kick-off  party  drew 
Keanu  Reeves  and  Cannonball  Run  alum- 
nus Jackie  Chan.  Among  the  celebrities 
driving  legs  were  Matthew  McConaughey, 
Hugh  Hefner,  Rachel  Hunter,  and  two 
Baldwin  brothers.  That  year,  Basabe  drove 
200  miles  in  the  wrong  direction  and  re- 
ceived 23  speeding  tickets  in  six  days.  "I 
tend  to  get  lost,"  he  admits. 

"He  was  in  serious  trouble,"  recalls  Slevin. 
"He  had  to  use  an  American  lawyer  to  get 
out  of  trouble.  His  father  wasn't  very  happy. 
Fabian's  very  rich.  He  owns  sauna  clubs, 
massage  parlors,  girls." 
"I  do  not,"  Basabe  says. 
Max  Cooper  has  been  working  the  room 
with  an  easy,  Zen-like  smile.  "It's  nice  to 
see  what  I've  tried  to  create  in  the  first 
place  is  starting  to  be  achieved,"  he  says, 
his  blue  eyes  flashing  behind  blue-tinted 
shades.  "This  week  I'm  dealing  with  peo- 
ple that  lead  more  glamorous,  more  pow- 
erful lifestyles  than  I  do.  You  know,  we've 
got  bosses  of  banks  and  some  royalty  and 
whatever.  They're  quite  powerful  individu- 
als in  their  world,  and  for  this  week  I  con- 
trol what  they  do." 

What's  the  worst  that  could  happen  on 
this  journey?  "Accident,"  he  says.  "Touch 
a  bit  of  wood." 

The  party  moves  to  a  nightclub  across 
the  street,  where  a  tall  blonde  wearing  a 
white  tank  top  and  a  black  miniskirt  is 
grinding  on  the  dance  floor.  She  is  from 
Atlanta  and  her  name  is  KP  Cote.  After 
a  man  takes  a  photograph  up  her  skirt, 
she  tells  me  she's  not  driving  in  the  Gum- 
ball; she's  chartering  planes  to  each  desti- 
nation so  she  can  attend  the  parties. 
She  savs  she's  continued  on  page  216 
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i  the  ice  cream  face" 
(as  he  was  called  by  the  crooked  cop  in  1 957's  Sweet  Smell  of 
Success)  turns  80  this  month.  Tony  Curtis  has  been  in  the  game 
for  56  years,  with  106  starring  movie  roles  under  his  belt.  In  April, 
the  actor,  painter,  and  raconteur  was  given  a  Lifetime  Achieve- 
ment Award  at  the  Jules  Verne  Film  Festival,  in  Paris.  "Only  when 
I  leave  America,"  he  says,  "do  I  realize  how  famous  I  am." 

In  his  long  career,  Curtis  has  worked  with  the  best  directors- 
Billy  Wilder,  Elia  Kazan,  and  Stanley  Kubrick  (his  favorite) 


the  1956  circus  movie  Trapeze,  or  teetering  in  high  h 
Marilyn  Monroe's  boyfriend  and  girlfriend  in  1 959's  So< 
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prison-break  movie,  The  Defiant  Ones,  or  slipping  out  c 
cuffs  in  1 953's  Houdini.  Or  invited  into  Laurence  Oliviei 
in  Kubrick's  1960  Roman  epic,  Spartacus,  or  lured  into  B 
caster's  power-mad  web  as  the  scheming  press  agent 
Falco  in  Sweet  Smell  of  Success. 

"!n  my  profession,  you  sell  your  freedom.  But  if  you 
right,  it  won't  destroy  you,"  Curtis  says.  Now  living  outs 
Vegas,  he  always  beat  the  odds:  later  this  month  80  of  hi 
ings  will  be  shown  at  the  MGM  Grand,  and  Quentin  Tar 
will  direct  him  in  the  season  finale  of  C.S.I.  Curtis  is  still  fe 
"It  was  no  big  deal  to  stand  there  naked,"  he  says  about  t 
photo  shoot.  "I  felt  released.  That's  something  for  a  man 
been  in  pictures  for  over  50  years."  —SAM  ka 
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SOME 
STILL   LIKE   IT  HOT 


Jill  and  Tony  Curtis  at  their  home 

in  Henderson,  Nevada, 

on  April  5,  2005.  Tony  holds  the 

couple's  two  Yorkshire  terriers.  Daphne 

and  Josephine. 
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SMOKE  AND  MIRRORS 


Frank  Sinatra,  shown  here  in  1956. 
maintained  all  his  life  to  reporu 
and  federal  investigators  that  he  had 
nothing  but  a  passing  knowledge 
of  Lucky  Luciano,  Frank  Costello, 
\Va\ey  Gordon,  or  Willie  Moretti. 
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Reports  of  his  Mafia  connections  followed 

Frank  Sinatra  for  decades,  while  he  dodged 
congressional  investigations,  sued  newspapers, 

and  hid  the  fact  that  his  family  came  from  the 
same  tiny  Sicilian  town  as  notorious  crime  boss 
Lucky  Luciano.  In  an  excerpt  from  their 
new  biography,  ANTHONY  SUMMERS  and 

ROBBYN  SWAN  finally  reveal  the  extent  of 
Sinatra's  Mob  ties,  including  the  death  threats 
that  got  him  cast  in  From  Here  to  Eternity 
and  his  orgy-filled  trip  to  Havana 
at  the  time  Luciano  ordered  the  killing 
of  Bugsy  Siegel — and  modern 
Las  Vegas  was  born 


o  so  no  Sicilian  o  . . .  " 
I  am  Sicilian. 

At  the  age  of  71,  in  the  summer  of  1987, 
Frank  Sinatra  was  singing,  not  so  well  by 
that  time,  in  the  land  of  his  fathers.  "I  want 
to  say,"  he  told  a  rapt  audience  at  Palermo's 
Favorita  stadium,  "that  I  love  you  dearly 
for  coming  tonight.  I  haven't  been  in  Italy 
in  a  long  time— I'm  so  thrilled." 

Sinatra's  paternal  grandfather  grew 
up  in  Sicily,  but  beyond  that  the  family's 
background  on  the  island  has  remained 
obscure.  The  grandfather's  obituary,  which 
appeared  in  The  New  York  Times  because 
of  his  famous  grandson,  merely  had  him 
born  "in  Italy"  in  1884  (though  his  Amer- 
ican death  certificate  indicates  he  was  born 
much  earlier,  in  1866).  Twice,  in  1964 
and  in  1987,  Frank  Sinatra  told  audiences 
that  his  family  had  come  from  Catania, 
about  as  far  east  as  one  can  go  in  Sicily. 
His  daughter  Nancy,  who  consulted  her 
father  extensively  while  working  on  her  two 
books  about  his  life,  wrote  that  her  great- 
grandfather had  been  "born  and  brought 
up"  in  Agrigento,  in  the  southwest  of  the 
island.  His  name,  according  to  her,  was 
John. 

In  fact  Sinatra's  grandfather  came  from 
neither  Catania  nor  Agrigento,  was  born 
earlier  than  either  of  the  dates  previously 
reported,  and  his  name  was  not  John,  or 
Gianni,  but  Francesco— in  the  American 
rendering,  Frank.  Kathy  Kirkpatrick,  a  ge- 
nealogist who  specializes  in  the  study  of 
Sicilian  records,  took  part  in  the  research 
that  led  to  this  discovery,  and  agrees  with 
our  findings. 

Sicilian  baptismal  and  marriage  rec- 
ords. United  States  immigration  and  census 
data,  and  interviews  with  surviving  grand- 
children establish  that  Francesco  Sinatra 
was  born  in  1857  in  Lercara  Friddi,  a  town 

Excerpted  from  Sinatra:  Vie  Life, 

by  Anthony  Summers  and  Robbyn  Swan. 

to  be  published  this  month  by  Alfred  A.  Knopf: 

©  2005  by  the  authors. 


of  aboul  10,000  inhabitants  in  the  hills  of 
n  vest  Sicily.  It  lies  15  miles  east  of 
one.  a  name  made  famous  by  The 
father  and  in  real  life  a  community 
credited  with  breeding  more  future  Amer- 
ican mafiosi  than  any  other  place  in  Sicily. 
It  was  Lercara  Friddi,  however,  that  pro- 
duced the  most  notorious  American  mafi- 
oso  of  the  20th  century.  Francesco  Sinatra's 
hometown  spawned  Lucky  Luciano,  de- 
scribed by  one  of  his  own  lawyers  as  hav- 
ing been,  quite  simply,  "the  founder  of  the 
modern  Mafia." 

Luciano,  whose  real  name  was  Salva- 
tore  Lucania,  was  born  in  Lercara  Friddi  in 
1897.  Old  parish  registers  examined  during 
the  work  on  our  book  show  that  his  parents 
and  Francesco  Sinatra  and  his  bride,  Rosa 
Saglimbeni,  were  married  at  the  church  of 
Santa  Maria  della  Neve  within  about  two 
years  of  each  other.  Luciano  was  baptized 
there,  in  the  same  font  as  Francesco's  first 
two  children. 

In  all  the  years  of  speculation  about 
Frank  Sinatra's  Mafia  links,  this  coincidence 
of  origin  has  remained  unknown.  Other 
new  information  makes  it  very  likely  that 
the  Sinatras  and  the  Lucanias  knew  each 
other.  The  two  families  lived  on  the  same 
short  street,  the  Via  Margherita  di  Savoia, 
at  roughly  the  same  time.  Luciano's  ad- 
dress book,  seized  by  law-enforcement  au- 
thorities on  his  death  in  1962  and  available 
today  in  the  files  of  the  U.S.  federal  Bu- 
reau of  Narcotics,  contains  three  entries 
for  individuals  who  lived  in  Lercara  Frid- 
di: two  members  of  his  family  and  the 
other  a  man  named  Saglimbeni,  a  relative 
of  the  woman  Francesco  Sinatra  married. 

Frank  Sinatra  could  have  learned 
from  any  of  several  relatives  that 
his  people  and  Luciano  came 
from  the  same  town.  He  certainly 
should  have  learned  the  name  of 
the  town  from  Francesco,  the  grand- 
father he  remembered  fondly  as 
"Pops,"  who  lived  with  Frank's  fam- 
ily after  his  wife's  death  and  often 
minded  his  grandson  when  the  boy's 
parents  were  out. 

Francesco,  moreover,  survived  to 
the  age  of  91,  until  long  after  Luciano 
had  become  an  infamous  household 
name  and  Frank  Sinatra  an  internation- 
ally famous  singer.  Sinatra  himself 
indicated,  and  a  close  contemporary 
confirmed,  that  he  and  his  grandfather 
were  '  \ery  close."  Late  in  life,  he  said  he 
had  gone  out  of  his  way  to  "check  back" 
on  his  Sicilian  ties.  Yet  he  muddied  the 
historical  waters  by  suggesting  that  his  fore- 
bears came  from  Sicilian  towns  far  from 
Lercara  Friddi.  The  motive  for  the  obfus- 
cation  may  lie  in  the  family  involvement 


with  bootlegging  during  Frank  Si] 
childhood  and,  above  all,  in  his  ov 
time,  intimate  relationship  with  Luc 

Frank  grew  up  in  Hob 
New  Jersey,  where  hi 
ents,  Marty  and  Doll 
a  tavern  during  Prohij 
The  Sinatras  needed 
for  their  bar  and  theyl 
ed  protection,  servicej 
gangsters  could  supply.  Prohibition 
a  bonanza  for  the  Italian  and  Jewish! 
sters  who  were  eventually  to  join  forq 
control  organized  crime  in  America 
first  big-name  mobsters  were  makir 
tunes  and  fighting  bloody  battles  for  tl 
ry:  Meyer  Lansky,  Bugsy  Siegel,  Joe  A| 
Johnny  Torrio,  Longy  Zwillman, 
Moretti,  Waxey  Gordon,  Dutch  Scl 
Frank  Costello— and  Lucky  Luciano| 

The  gangsters  were  exceptionally 
in  New  Jersey.  The  Hoboken  docks 
key  transit  point  for  booze  shipment 
Marty  Sinatra  was  one  local  Italian| 
got  involved.  "He  aided  in  bootlegjj 
his  son  would  admit  years  later, 
was  to  follow  the  trucks  with  the  boc 

they  weren't  hijacked I  rememb 

the  middle  of  the  night— I  was  only 
or  four  years  old— I  heard  sobs,  tei 

crying  and  wailing I  think  my  old] 

was  a  little  slow  and  he  got  hit  or 
head.  And  he  came  home  and  he| 
bleeding  all  over  the  kitchen." 

Frank  said  that  his  father's  bootlejl 
activity  was  on  behalf  of  "one  of  the  1 1 
guys"  of  the  day.  He  did  not  say  wj 
tough  guy,  but  in  1995  his  daughter  N 
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toW  when  in  Italy. 

Sinatra  makes 
excuses  for  not  visiting  i 
faples  and  Luciano.      i 
However  he  * 

always  telephones." 


01  GH  GUYS 


ucky  Luciano  and  cohorts, 
Sicily  in  1946,  after  the  mafioso 
id  been  released  from  prison 
New  York  and  exiled  to  Italy. 
•set,  Frank  Sinatra  as  a  boy 
Hoboken,  where  his  parents 
*~vern  and  his  father  — 
in  bootlegging. 


MARRIED  TO  THE  MOB 


(1)  Sinatra  at  the  Westchester  Premier  Theater,  in  Ta. 
New  York,  in  1976  with  Mob  boss  Carlo  Gambino.  far 
and  Gambino  member  Gregory  DePalma.  at  left.  (2)  " 
boss  Frank  Costello.  (3)  Lucky  Luciano  dead  after  a  h< 
attack  at  the  Naples  airport,  1962.  (4)  Luciano,  far  rig 
celebrating  with  friends.  (5)  Sinatra  in  a  recording  studii 
early  60s.  (6)  Sinatra  at  a  baccarat  table  in  the  Sands 
and  Casino,  in  Las  Vegas.  (7)  Lucky  Luciano  detained  ii 
by  Benito  Herrera.  chief  of  the  Cuban  secret  police.  It 
and  Alfredo  Pequeno.  Cuban  interior  minister.  February 
(8)  Sinatra  talks  to  Elizabeth  Taylor  and  Robert  Rennet 
a  benefit  at  the  Beverly  Hilton,  in  Los  Angeles.  1961. 
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arty  in 

Los  Angles.  I960.  ///vT^sinatra. 
center,  affixing  at  the  lUriana  airport 
in  February  A94J.  carries  a  ba«  allegedly 
full  of  cash,  and  is  in  the  company 

of  mobsters  Joe  Fischetti  (cmerin 

his  face)  and  Rocco  Fischetti. 


3  were 

speculations  of  a 
disgusted  nature  by 
observers  who 
saw  Frankie,  night 
after  night,  with 
Mr.  Luciano." 


that  her  grandparents  had  been 
td  to  "rub  elbows"  with  major  crimi- 
Dne  of  them,  she  specified,  was  the 
:gger  Waxey  Gordon,  who,  we  know, 
isiness  with  Luciano.  According  to 
riter  Pete  Hamill,  who  had  rare  ac- 
d  Frank  many  years  later,  the  story 
boken  was  that  Gordon  had  been 
ular"  at  the  Sinatras'  bar. 
By  Sinatra  was  close  to  her  brothers 
nick  and  Lawrence,  both  of  whom 
to  serious  trouble  during  Prohibition, 
nce's  criminal  record  began  with  an 
for  selling  liquor  to  soldiers.  By  1921, 
he  was  20  and  out  on  bail  facing 
s  of  having  murdered  an  American 
ss  driver,  he  was  wanted  by  police  in 
ction  with  two  New  Jersey  holdups 
nother  murder.  In  1922  he  was  ar- 
after  yet  another  holdup,  in  which  a 
man  had  been  shot  dead.  Before  dy- 
ne policeman  named  as  his  killer  a 
nent  associate  of  Waxey  Gordon's, 
len  Lawrence  stood  trial  in  the  Amer- 
Express  case  and  was  found  guilty, 
appeared  in  court  masquerading  as 
ife.  She  later  visited  Lawrence  in 
i  regularly,  then  took  him  into  her 
when  he  was  released.  He  lived  with 
inatras  for  several  years,  and  Frank 
d  him. 

ing  near  the  Sinatras  on  Monroe 
t  during  Prohibition  was  a  family 
d  Fischetti,  and  one  of  the  Fischetti 
en  was  close  to  Frank.  Members  of 
imily,  according  to  police  sources, 
truck  operators  involved  in  organized 
and  in  touch  with  the  three  notori- 
ischetti  brothers  associated  with  both 


Chicago's  Al  Capone  and  Lucky  Luciano. 
The  brothers,  Rocco,  Charlie,  and  Joseph, 
lived  in  the  New  York  area  before  relocat- 
ing to  the  Midwest. 

Vincent  "Jimmy  Blue  Eyes"  Alo,  Meyer 
Lansky's  right-hand  man,  still  kept  a  photo- 
graph of  Marty  and  Dolly  Sinatra  on  his 
coffee  table  long  after  they  were  dead.  "I 
knew  Frank  Sinatra  from  when  he  was  a 
kid,"  he  said  in  his  old  age.  "He  always  want- 
ed to  be  a  gangster,  this  phony  bastard." 

id  I  know  those  guys?," 
Frank  said  late  in  life,  re- 
ferring to  the  Mafia.  "Sure, 
I  knew  some  ...  I  spent  a 
lot  of  time  working  in  sa- 
loons. And  saloons  are 
not  run  by  the  Christian 
Brothers."  Over  nearly  four  decades,  vari- 
ous congressional  committees  and  state 
bodies  sought  to  question  Sinatra  about 
his  Mob  connections.  When  forced  to  tes- 
tify, he  was  often  truculent,  always  evasive. 
"Serious  business,  giving  yourself  over 
to  'the  Boys,'"  the  singer  Mel  Torme  re- 
called. "Their  power  in  the  entertainment 
field  was  indisputable.  The  price  a  perform- 
er would  have  to  pay,  however,  was  almost 
certainly  unacceptable."  Warned  by  his 
manager  that  the  mobsters  "would  literally 
run  your  life,"  Torme  said,  he  managed  to 
work  without  them. 

Other  entertainers  close  to  Frank  were 
manipulated  by  gangsters.  Comedian  Jim- 
my Durante  had  a  tough  guy  and  fringe 
underworld  character  as  his  manager,  was 
bankrolled  in  a  Broadway  show  by  Waxey 
Gordon,  and  counted  Bugsy  Siegel  as  a 
friend.  So  did  the  actor  George  Raft,  who 
had  a  good  grounding  for  the  gangster 


roles  that  brought  him  fame.  He  started 
out  as  a  small-time  hoodlum,  riding  shot- 
gun on  booze  trucks  making  deliveries  to 
Dutch  Schultz.  Joe  E.  Lewis,  remembered 
as  a  comic,  was  also  a  good  tenor  until  he 
defied  the  owners  of  the  Green  Mill  club 
in  Chicago  by  leaving  to  perform  at  a  rival 
nightspot.  Assailants  beat  him  senseless 
and  slashed  his  face  and  throat  with  a  hunt- 
ing knife.  Lewis's  singing  days  were  over. 

By  the  late  1930s  there  were  more  than 
200,000  jukeboxes  in  bars  and  taverns 
across  the  country.  They  represented  a 
multi-million-dollar  industry,  and  it  was 
dominated  by  gangsters.  The  criminals 
largely  controlled  what  records  were  played, 
and  thus  what  songs  made  the  weekly 
hit  parade. 

Five  years  after  the  end  of  Prohibition, 
the  Mob  bosses  had  their  hooks  into 
every  facet  of  the  music  industry,  as  well 
as  theatrical  agencies  and  Hollywood  stu- 
dios. Their  operation  was  indeed  now 
"organized"  crime,  with  disciplined  lead- 
ership and  rules  enforced  nationwide.  The 
acknowledged  leader  of  this  crime  net- 
work, with  a  personal  interest  in  the  enter- 
tainment world,  was  Lucky  Luciano. 

Three  decades  after  his  poor 
parents  had  brought  him 
from  the  Sicilian  village  of 
Lercara  Friddi,  Luciano  was 
wealthy  and  wielded  unprec- 
edented power.  His  begin- 
nings, however,  had  not  been 
auspicious.  He  was  a  shoplifter  as  a  child, 
and  at  18  was  jailed  for  six  months  on  a 
narcotics  charge.  He  was  arrested  in  New 
Jersey  for  carrying  a  loaded  revolver.  There 
was  also  a  string  of  armed-robbery,  larce- 
ny, and  gambling  charges  that  he  beat  or 
escaped  with  only  a  fine. 

According  to  one  of  his  biographers, 
Luciano  progressed  from  beatings  to 
no  fewer  than  20  murders  to  pioneering 
drug  trafficking.  One  of  his  attorneys 
thought  him  "sadistic."  Another  observ- 
er described  him  as  "wily,  rapacious  . . . 
savagely  cruel,  like  some  deadly  King 
Cobra  . . .  [he]  coiled  himself  about  the 
Eastern  underworld."  By  1928,  having  dis- 
tanced himself  from  personal  involvement 
in  violence,  he  was  ordering  others  to  kill. 
In  the  course  of  the  next  three  years,  the 
murders  of  three  major  criminals  marked 
the  end  of  the  "old  Mafia."  Luciano,  who 
was  involved  in  at  least  two  of  those  killings, 
emerged  at  the  age  of  34,  in  1931,  as  the 
head  of  the  new  national  crime  syndicate. 
The  face  he  showed  to  the  world  in  the 
early  1930s  was  that  of  a  wealthy  business- 
man. He  lived  in  style  in  New  York  at  the 
Waldorf  Towers,  going  out  at  night  to  the 
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rolled  Durante 
on,  Lewis  and  Rafl 
ested  in  Broadway  musicals 
and— to  extend  the  crime  empire  to  Holly- 
wood—played a  leading  part  in  establishing 
Mob  control  of  the  stage  employees*  union. 

In  1936,  having  been  declared  New  Yorkv 
"Public  Enemy  Number  One.""  Luciano 
was  arrested,  convicted,  and  sentenced  to  a 
long  prison  term  for  running  a  chain  of 
brothels.  Behind  bars,  however,  he  would  re- 
main, in  the  words  of  one  scholar,  "one  of 
the  most  brilliant  criminal  executives  of  the 
modern  age."  Senior  Mob  associates  stayed 
in  constant  touch. 

Prominent  among  those  accomplices  were 
Frank  Costello  and  Willie  Moretti.  More.ti 
'"idolized"  Luciano  and  was  his  most  loyal 
associate,  according  to  a  federal  Bureau  of 
Narcotics  document.  He  and  Costello  had 
committed  juvenile  crime,  robbery  and  as- 
sault, then  moved  on  to  major-league  crime 
during  Prohibition.  Moretti,  whose  neighbors 
in  New  Jersey  saw  him  as  a  good  family 
man.  benefactor  of  local  charities,  and  regu- 
lar churchgoer,  was  a  brute  and  a  murderer. 
Costello,  in  New  York,  was  a  wise  adviser  to 
criminal  associates  and  an  effective  corrupter 
of  public  officials.  He.  too,  was  a  killer. 

Moretti  controlled  casinos  and  night- 
spots in  northern  New  Jersey  and  else- 
where. The  Riviera,  high  on  a  bluff  near  the 
George  Washington  Bridge,  was  his  show- 
piece. It  was  popular  for  its  nightclub,  which 
had  a  roof  that  slid  back  in  summer  so  that 
couples  could  dance  beneath  the  stars,  and 
notorious  for  its  Marine  Room,  where  ille- 
gal gambling  went  on.  The  young  Sinatra 
used  to  stop  by  on  his  way  home  after  sing- 
ing at  the  Rustic  Cabin,  a  nearby  steak-and- 
chop  house. 

Costello's  fiefdom  was  Manhattan,  and 
like  Luciano  he  had  major  show-business 
interests.  He  was  covert  owner  of  the  Copa- 
cabana  nightclub  and  was  said  to  have  an 
interest  in  the  Stork  Club  and,  eventually,  in 
the  Tropicana,  in  Las  Vegas.  He  befriended 
and  hired  Joe  E.  Lewis.  In  Hollywood,  Cos- 
tello had  influence  with  studio  chiefs  Harry 
Cohn  and  Jack  Warner. 

Frank  Sinatra  said  he  did  not  set  eyes  on 
Luciano  until  1947.  and  then  only  in  a  chance 
encounter  that  amounted  to  no  more  than  a 
handshake  and  a  drink.  Even  had  he  heard 
the  mobster's  name,  he  asserted,  he  might 
not  have  connected  it  with  the  Mafia  boss. 
This  of  the  most  notorious  gangster  of  his 
time,  who  came  from  Frank's  own  family's 
hometown  in  Sicily. 

Frank  knew  Costello.  "Just  to  say  'Hello'" 
in  nightclubs,  he  would  one  da.)  tell  Senate 
investigators.  Others  hod  different  memories. 
Nick  Sevano.  Sinatra's  lifelong  friend  and 
associate,  firmly  recalled  Costeiio  as  one  of 
"those  guys"  with  whom  Frank  "'sat  around 


and  '  ilked  all  night  in  the  clubs."  The  col- 
Li  n  list  John  Miller,  Costello's  intimate  friend 
'  opacabana  dining  companion,  said, 

"Sinatra  and  Frank  C.  were  great  pals 

ttra  would  join  us  all  the  time." 

As  for  Moretti.  Frank  said  he  never  heard 
of  him  until  the  mid-1940s,  when  Moretti 
became  his  "neighbor."  The  mafioso  did 
live  around  the  corner  from  Frank  in  the 
1940s.  "Our  backyards  just  about  touched." 
Moretti's  daughter  Angela  told  us.  Frank 
said  he  had  declined  the  invitation  when 
Moretti  asked  him  to  dinner.  "Later,"  he 
added,  "he  introduced  himself  at  a  restau- 
rant, and  I  subsequently  saw  him  five  or  six 
times  over  a  period  of  years."  On  another 
occasion,  he  said  someone— he  claimed  he 
could  not  recall  the  man's  name— brought 
Moretti  to  see  him  at  home.  He  knew  the 
mafioso,  he  said,  only  "very  faintly." 

Yet  Moretti  was  present,  as  were  Sinatra's 
parents,  when  Frank  opened  at  the  Copa- 
cabana  in  1950.  The  Las  Vegas  restaurateur 
Joe  Pignatello,  the  personal  chef  to  another 
top  mobster,  said  before  his  death  in  2001 
that  Moretti  was  Sinatra's  "longtime  friend." 
Tina  Sinatra,  Frank's  daughter,  has  acknowl- 
edged that  her  father  knew  people  like  Mo- 
retti "all  his  life." 

Frank  had  probably  had  contact  with 
top  New  York-area  mobsters  as  early  as 
1938  or  1939.  The  pianist  Chico  Scimone, 
who  often  played  for  Costello  and  Moret- 
ti, recalled  that— as  best  he  could  date  it— 
as  the  time  frame  in  which  Costello  hired 
him  for  a  somewhat  unusual  assignment. 
"The  amici  from  New  Jersey  had  contact- 
ed him  about  a  young  fellow.  They  said 
he  had  a  good  voice  and  they  wanted  to 
test  him— a  sort  of  audition— and  asked 
me  to  play  the  piano."  The  young  fellow, 
Scimone  said  in  2002,  turned  out  to  be 
Frank.  "The  Mafia,"  he  explained,  "could 
make  somebody  or  they  could  destroy 
them." 

"The  Boys  got  on  to  Frank  in  part  be- 
cause he  was  a  saloon  singer,  and  they  loved 
saloon  songs,  and  they  liked  his  cockiness," 
said  the  entertainer  Sonny  King,  a  Sinatra  in- 
timate. "He  was  a  young  punk  kid  when  he 
met  them.  They  liked  to  think  of  him  as  their 
kid,  or  son.  He  was  respectful,  which  was  the 
right  thing  to  do." 

Frank  maintained  in  testimony  to  the 
Nevada  State  Gaming  Control  Board  in  the 
1980s  that  Willie  Mcretti  "had  absolutely 
nothing  to  do  with  my  career  at  any  time." 
The  transcript  of  a  much  earlier  closed  ses- 
sion with  U.S.  Senate  investigators,  however, 
shows  that  on  that  occasion  he  made  a  cru- 
cial admission: 

Attorney  "I  will  ask  you  specifically. 
Have  you  eve  at  any  time,  been  associated 
in  business  with  Moretti?" 

Sinatra:  "Well,  Moretti  made  some  band 
dates  for  me  when  I  first  got  started." 


In  1940,  when  Frank  was  24,  he  joi 
band  of  the  hugely  popular  Tommy 
who  after  two  years  allowed  him  to 
a  soloist.  "It  was  a  real  nervous  mom 
called  Dorsey  arranger  Axel  Stordahl. 
didn't  know  what  would  happen—1 

he  would  sell  alone  on  a  label I' 

forget  when  we  got  the  dubs  [early  e 
We  sat  there  in  Frank's  room  in  the 
wood  Plaza  Hotel  listening  to  the 

and  over This  was  a  turning 

his  career." 

The  four  songs  Frank  had  recorde 
first  session— "Night  and  Day,"  "Tb 
We  Called  It  a  Day,"  "The  Song  I 
and  "The  Lamplighter's  Serenade' 
well  received.  He  topped  popularity 
and  crowds  at  concerts  insisted  on 
after  encore.  His  salary,  which  had  sta 
S100  a  week,  was  increased  to  S400 
(54,500  today). 

Yet  Frank  was  miserable,  a  bun 
nerves.  He  picked  at  his  food,  flitte< 
doctor  to  doctor.  "He  started  talkinj 
about  death  and  dying,"  Nick  Seva 
called.  "He'd  tell  me  that  he  didn't  th 
would  live  very  long."  Frank  was  i 
state,  he  told  Sevano,  because  he  f 
had  to  leave  Dorsey  or  be  overtaken  by 
singers. 

When  Frank  told  Dorsey  he  planr 
quit,  the  bandleader  reacted  first  wii 
belief,  then  with  a  plea  to  stay,  ther 
anger.  He  insisted  that  Frank  had  t. 
until  the  end  of  his  contract— two  years 
Frank  began  showing  up  late  for  broa 
and  walking  out  of  recording  sessions 
hope  Dorsey  would  give  up  on  him. 
not  work. 

Ever  more  desperate,  Frank  work 
through  the  summer  of  1942  on  a  1 
neck  schedule  that  took  the  band  to 
York,  Montreal.  Detroit,  Philadelphia 
timore,  and  Washington.  In  Washing* 
told  Dorsey  once  and  for  all  that  ht 
leaving.  The  bandleader  had  him  sign 
erance  agreement,  then  reportedly  shn 
and  said,  "Let  him  go.  Might  be  the 
thing  for  me." 

Frank  sang  with  the  band  for  the 
time  on  September  10,  1942,  in  Minn< 
lis.  As  the  drinks  flowed  after  the 
Frank  "was  literally  crying  on  my  shou 
said  Dorsey.  "Depressed  about  what  v 
happen  to  his  career."  Three  months 
of  his  27th  birthday,  after  nearly  three 
with  the  country's  top  band,  he  was  o 
own— but  with  horrendous  strings  attai 

"You're  not  gonna  leave  this  band 
as  easy  as  you  think  you  are,"  Dorsey 
said.  Frank  had  ignored  the  stern  claus 
the  document  that  set  him  free.  Unde 
terms  of  the  release,  Frank  agreed  to  i 
third  of  all  future  earnings  over  SH 
week  to  Dorsey  for  the  next  10  years 
other  10  percent  "off  the  top"  was  to  { 
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t-y's  manager.  (Frank  also  had  to  pay 
lircent  of  all  his  earnings  to  the  agent 
Id  taken  on  to  represent  him.) 

je  following  year,  when  the  dollars  were 

)lling  in,  Frank  told  the  press  it  was 

ig  for  anybody  to  own  a  piece  of  him." 

buld  dismiss  the  Dorsey  severance  deal 

ving  been  just  a  "'ratty  piece  of  paper." 

ey  and  his  manager  filed  a  lawsuit. 

I  suddenly,  two  days  after  the  suit  had 

filed,  it  was  settled  out  of  court. 

hired  a  couple  of  lawyers  to  get  me 

:  it."  Frank  said  a  decade  later.  "They 

'  to  Dorsey,  but  he  refused  to  budge. 

ly  I  was  referred  to  a  noted  theatrical 

ley,  Henry  Jaffe,  and  he  took  me  to 

Stein,  head  of  the  biggest  theatrical 

:y,  Music  Corporation  of  America 

\].  Mr.  Stein  was  anxious  to  represent 

•nd  secured  my  release  for  S60,000 

1.000  today],  he  contributing  S  35,000 

1  paying  $25,000." 

ink  offered  more  detail  years  later. 
;y  initially  refused  to  give  ground,  he 
(insisting:  "No!  No!  No!  No!  I  want  one 
of  his  salary  for  the  rest  of  his  life— 
ig  as  he  lives."  Using  his  clout  as  coun- 
r  the  American  Federation  of  Radio 
.s,  according  to  Sinatra,  Jaffe  respond- 
ith  a  direct  threat.  The  conversation 
as  follows: 

Te:  "You  enjoy  playing  music  in  hotel 
s  and  having  the  nation  hear  you  on  the 
?  . . .  You  like  broadcasting  on  NBC?" 
orsey:  "Sure  I  do." 

fe:  "Not  anymore  you  wont Well, 

about  we  talk  about  Frank  Sinatra  and 
see  what  kind  of  deal  we  can  make— if 
vant  to  continue  on  radio." 
|  Sinatra  told  it,  it  was  that  exchange 
proke  Dorsey 's  resolve  and  persuaded 
io  cut  a  deal. 

prsey's  version  of  the  episode  began  to 
!ge  only  a  decade  later,  in  a  1951  maga- 
iarticle.  He  had  surrendered,  the  band- 
■  was  quoted  as  saying,  only  after  he 
visited  by  three  businesslike  men,  who 
him  out  of  the  sides  of  their  mouths 
ign  or  else."  Former  Las  Vegas  casino- 
rtainment  director  Ed  Becker  said 
ey  had  told  him  privately  about  the  epi- 
.  "Tommy  told  me  it  was  true,"  Becker 
lied.  "He  said,  'Three  guys  from  New 
City  by  way  of  Boston  and  New  Jersey 
oached  me  and  said  they  would  like 
jy  Frank's  contract.  I  said  "Like  hell 
will."  . . .  And  they  pulled  out  a  gun 
said,  "You  wanna  sign  the  contract?" 
I  did.'" 

sfore  his  death,  in  1956,  Dorsey  told 
Lloyd  Shearer,  then  West  Coast  conf- 
ident for  Parade  magazine,  "I  was  visit- 
iy  Willie  Moretti  and  a  couple  of  his 
.  Willie  fingered  a  gun  and  told  me  he 


was  glad  to  hear  that  I  was  letting  Frank 
out  of  our  deal.  I  took  the  hint." 

The  mobster  Joseph  "Doc"  Stacher,  who 
worked  with  Luciano's  people,  said,  "The 
Italians  among  us  were  very  proud  of  Frank. 
They  always  told  me  they  had  spent  a  lot 
of  money  helping  him  in  his  career,  ever 
since  he  was  with  Tommy  Dorsey 's  band." 

Luciano  himself  spoke  before  his  death 
of  the  time  "when  some  dough  was  needed 

to  put  Frank  across  with  the  public I 

think  it  was  about  fifty  or  sixty  grand.  I 
okayed  the  money  and  it  come  out  of  the 
fund,  even  though  some  guys  put  up  a  little 
extra  on  a  personal  basis.  It  all  helped  him 
become  a  big  star." 

From  the  time  the  Mob  forced  Dorsey  to 
back  down,  a  federal  Bureau  of  Narcotics 
document  stated  in  the  1950s,  Sinatra  be- 
came "one  of  many  in  the  entertainment 
world  who  knowingly  collaborates  with  the 
Big  Mob."  According  to  his  friend  Sonny 
King,  Luciano  and  Frank  Costello  "assigned" 
two  specific  mafiosi  to  handle  Sinatra.  Joe 
Fischetti,  King  said,  was  to  "be  around  him 
all  the  time."  Sam  Giancana,  the  future 
Chicago  Mafia  boss,  was  there  to  step  in 
"if  major  things  came  up."  In  the  words  of 
Giancana's  mistress  Phyllis  McGuire,  Frank 
remained  "friends  with  the  Boys  for  years, 
ever  since  he  needed  to  get  out  of  his  con- 
tract with  Tommy  Dorsey." 

"You  don't  know  Italians  the  way  Ital- 
ians know  Italians,"  said  Gene  DiNovi,  an 
Italian-American  pianist  who  worked  with 
Sinatra.  "Italians  tend  to  break  down  into  two 
kinds  of  people:  Lucky  Luciano  or  Michel- 
angelo. Frank's  an  exception.  He's  both." 

On  January  30,  1947,  Frank  went  to  a 
sheriff's  office  in  California  and  took 
out  a  license  to  carry  a  German  Walther  pis- 
tol. Someone  had  tipped  the  press  that  he 
was  there  and  the  Los  Angeles  Times  reported 
that  he  "refused  to  admit  the  purpose"  of  the 
visit  and  quoted  him  as  protesting  that  it  was 
"a  personal  matter."  Carrying  a  handgun 
was  to  become  routine  for  him.  He  "never 
left  home  without  it,"  his  valet  George  Jacobs 
said  of  the  .38  Smith  &  Wesson  his  boss  fa- 
vored in  the  1960s. 

In  one  account  Frank  claimed  the  pistol 
was  a  souvenir  brought  home  from  his  post- 
war U.S.O.  tour  of  Italy.  He  told  another  re- 
porter that  he  had  "wanted  Nancy  [his  wife, 
the  mother  of  his  three  children,  Nancy, 
Frank  junior,  and  Tina]  to  have  some  pro- 
tection in  case  of  an  emergency.  So  I  bought 
a  little  gun  for  the  house."  Later  still,  he 
would  say  he  had  needed  the  weapon  "to 
protect  personal  funds." 

After  obtaining  the  permit,  Frank  flew 
to  New  York  to  fulfill  a  radio  commitment, 
then  on  to  Miami.  Before  he  went  south, 
though,  the  columnist  Earl  Wilson  got 
word  of  his  journey,  learned  who  Frank's 


host  in  Florida  was  to  be,  and  was  appalled. 
The  host  was  the  mobster  Joe  Fischetti,  and 
the  Miami  Beach  mansion  at  which  Frank 
stayed  belonged  to  Joe's  older  brothers, 
Charles  and  Rocco.  The  brothers  were  just 
back  from  attending  Al  Capone's  funeral, 
in  Chicago. 

Charles,  then  46,  liked  to  use  the  name 
Dr.  Fisher  and  pose  as  a  wealthy  art  collec- 
tor. Friends  dubbed  him  Prince  Charlie.  In 
reality  he  was  a  feared  extortionist  and  polit- 
ical fixer.  Rocco,  three  years  younger,  called 
himself  an  antiques  dealer  and  was— as 
Frank  later  was— a  model-train  enthusiast. 

Joe,  37.  is  described  in  his  F.B.I,  file  as 
"the  least  intelligent  and  the  least  aggres- 
sive" of  the  brothers.  "I'm  the  only  one  in 
the  family  who  hasn't  killed  anybody,"  he 
once  told  a  visitor,  while  brandishing  the 
gun  he  always  carried.  Joe,  too,  was  linked 
to  extortion.  He  was  an  errand  boy  for  his 
brothers  and  a  front  man  for  an  empire 
based  on  gambling  and  show  business.  The 
roots  of  that  empire  were  intertwined  with 
those  of  gangsters  on  the  East  Coast.  Roc- 
co had  once  been  arrested  while  leaving  a 
Mafia  gathering  with  Lucky  Luciano.  Char- 
lie, for  his  part,  was  in  regular  touch  with 
Willie  Moretti. 

Frank  joined  the  brothers  in  Miami  at  a 
pivotal  moment  for  organized  crime.  Lu- 
ciano was  back  in  circulation.  He  had  been 
released  from  prison  in  New  York  in  early 
1946,  on  the  condition  that  he  go  into  exile 
in  Italy.  Italian  police  who  met  his  ship  es- 
corted him  to  Sicily  and  back  to  Lercara 
Friddi.  From  there  Luciano  rapidly  made 
his  way  to  Rome,  where  he  was  soon  en- 
sconced in  a  fine  hotel  suite,  in  contact 
with  American  associates  and  plotting  his 
return  to  real  power.  Before  leaving  the 
United  States,  Luciano  had  agreed  with 
one  of  the  most  powerful  of  those  associ- 
ates, Meyer  Lansky,  as  to  how  to  go  about 
it.  He  would  resume  control  of  the  empire 
of  crime  from  Cuba,  just  90  miles  from  the 
United  States  mainland. 

Luciano  arrived  in  Havana  in  the  fall  of 

1946,  set  up  his  base  of  operations  with  the 
connivance  of  Cuban  politicians,  and  be- 
gan receiving  a  steady  stream  of  senior 
American  mafiosi.  "The  guys  was  coming," 
he  recalled,  "not  because  I  asked  them  to. 
I  ordered  it."  Rocco  and  Joe  Fischetti  flew 
in  on  Pan  Am  from  Miami  on  February  11, 

1947.  A  still  frame  from  newsreel  footage 
shows  them  walking  from  the  plane,  Rocco 
to  the  rear,  Joe  in  front  with  a  hand  up  to  his 
face.  Between  them,  toting  a  sizable  piece 
of  hand  baggage,  is  Frank  Sinatra. 

Nine  days  later,  American  newspapers  car- 
ried an  article  with  a  Havana  dateline. 
"I  am  frankly  puzzled."  wrote  the  colum- 
nist Robert  Ruark,  "as  to  why  Frank  Sina- 
tra, the  fetish  of  millions,  chooses  to  spend 
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hii.  vacation  in  the  company  of  convicted 

operators  and  assorted  hoodlums — 
There  considerable  speculations  of 

a  disgusted  nature  by  observers  who  saw 
Frankie.  night  after  night,  with  Mr 
ciano  at  the  Gran  Casino  Nacional.  the 
dice  emporium  and  the  horse  park —  Mr. 
Sinatra,  the  self-confessed  savior  of  the 
country's  small  fry,  by  virtue  of  his  lectures 
on  clean  living  and  love-thy-neighbor.  his 
movie  shorts  on  tolerance,  and  his  frequent 
dabblings  into  the  do-good  department  of 
politics,  seems  to  be  setting  a  most  peculiar 
example.*' 

Frank  at  once  denied  everything.  "Any 
report  that  I  fraternize  with  goons  and 
racketeers  is  a  vicious  lie."  he  said,  "I  go  to 
many  places  and  meet  a  great  many  people 
from  all  walks  of  life— editors,  scientists, 
businessmen  and.  perhaps,  unsavory  char- 
acters." 

Frank's  accounts  of  the  episode  did  not 
remain  consistent.  He  said  he  had  met  Joe 
Fischetti  fleetingly  while  performing  in  Chi- 
cago, but  saw  little  of  him.  He  had  just  hap- 
pened to  "run  into"  Fischetti  in  Miami  be- 
fore the  Cuba  trip.  Questioned  later  by  at- 
torneys for  Senator  Estes  Kefauver's  Special 
Committee  to  Investigate  Organized  Crime 
in  Interstate  Commerce— the  Kefauver  Com- 
mittee—he claimed  he  had  met  Charlie  and 
Rocco  Fischetti  "just  to  say  "Hello,  how  are 
you?'  . . .  three  times  at  most."  He  had  "not 
an  ounce"  of  business  with  any  of  them. 
Later  still,  testifying  to  the  Nevada  State 
Gaming  Control  Board,  he  said  it  was  pure 
coincidence  that  he  and  the  Fischettis  had 
flown  to  Havana  on  the  same  plane. 

Of  the  news  story  reporting  his  encounter 
with  Luciano,  Frank  said.  "I  was  brought 
up  to  shake  a  man's  hand  when  I  am  intro- 
duced to  him.  without  first  investigating  his 
past"  Then,  telling  what  he  said  was  "the 
true  story"  in  an  interview  with  Hedda  Hop- 
per, he  said.  T  dropped  by  a  casino  one 
night.  One  of  the  captains— a  sort  of  host- 
recognized  me  and  asked  if  I'd  mind  meet- 
ing a  few  people —  I  couldn't  refuse So 

I  went  through  some  routine  introductions, 
scarcely  paying  attention  to  the  names  of 
the  people  I  was  meeting.  One  happened 
to  be  Lucky  Luciano.  Even  if  I'd  caught  his 
name,  I  probably  wouldn't  have  associated  it 

with  the  notorious  underworld  character 

I  sat  down  at  a  table  for  about  fifteen  min- 
utes. Then  I  got  up  and  went  back  to  the 
hotel. . . .  When  such  innocent  acts  are  so 
distorted,  you  can    win." 

Frank  told  the  Kefauver  Com;,  ttec  t- 
torneys  he  had  been  introduced  to  Lu- 
ciano in  Havana  by  Connie  lmmerman. 
whom  he  was  to  describe  as  "a  New  York 


In  other  statements,  he  said 

the       loduction  had  been  made  by  Nate 

a  Chicago  journalist.  The  name  of 

\   erica's  most  notorious  mobster,  he 

ed.  had  seemed  merely  "familiar." 

when  a  dinner  companion  explained. 

he  said,  did  be  realize  who  it  was  he  had 

met.  Luciano  and  the  Fischettis  were  again 

present,  he  told  Kefauver's  staff,  when  he  sat 

through  a  show  at  Sloppy  Joe's,  a  famous 

nightspot  in  the  Cuban  capital. 

Finally,  questioned  as  late  as  1970  by  a 
New  Jersey  state  body  probing  organized 
crime.  Frank  claimed  that  he  knew  no.  mob- 
sters and— even  then!— denied  knowing  that 
Luciano  was  a  mafioso. 

In  fact.  F.B.I,  records  show,  he  and  the 
Fischettis  had  spent  a  good  deal  of  time  to- 
gether during  the  months  before  the  Cuba 
trip.  He  and  Charles  Fischetti  had  spent 
three  hours  visiting  with  the  Fischettis' 
mother  at  her  home  in  Brooklyn.  Frank  had 
been  Rocco's  guest  at  the  Vernon  Country 
Club,  outside  Chicago,  and  in  touch  with 
Joe  about  a  meeting  in  New  York.  Con- 
trary to  Frank's  denial  of  any  business  rela- 
tionship with  the  Fischettis.  the  brothers 
told  Kefauver  Committee  attorneys  that  he 
was  their  partner  in  a  car-dealership  opera- 
tion. According  to  an  F.B.I,  informant.  Joe 
Fischetti  had  stated  on  the  very  eve  of  the 
Havana  trip  that  he  "had  a  financial  inter- 
est in  Sinatra." 

Both  the  F.B.I,  and  the  Bureau  of  Nar- 
cotics, which  had  agents  in  Havana  in  1947. 
had  known  Luciano  was  in  town  before 
Frank  arrived.  Two  sources  on  the  Narcotics 
Bureau  payroll,  an  elevator  man  and  a  tele- 
phone operator  at  the  Hotel  Nacional,  had 
reported  on  comings  and  goings  at  his 
suite,  on  the  eighth  floor,  and  at  Frank's,  on 
the  floor  below.  "While  in  Havana."  bureau 
supervisor  George  White  reported  to  Com- 
missioner Harry  Anslinger,  "Luciano  lav- 
ishly entertained  Frank  Costello,  Meyer 
Lansky.  Ralph  Capone.  Rocco  and  Charlie 
Fischetti.  as  well  as  Frank  Sinatra  and 
Bruce  Cabot,  actors."  Willie  Moretti  was 
also  in  Cuba. 

Wary  of  Sinatra's  lawyers— Frank  would 
in  fact  sue  over  the  Havana  stories— 
the  executive  editor  of  the  New  York  World- 
Telegram  asked  Ruark  to  submit  a  detailed 
in-house  memorandum  on  how  he  had 
developed  his  information.  "I  was  told  by- 
Mr.  Larry  Larrea.  [Hotel  Nacional]  General 
ger."  Ruark  responded,  "that  Frank 
i  was  vacationing  in  Havana,  and  to 
Mr.  rrea's  evident  horror,  was  spending 
most  '  his  waking  hours  with  Lucky  Lu- 
ciano. Mr.  Luciano's  bodyguard,  and  an 
issorted  group  of  gamblers  and  hood- 
lums  The  caliber  of  Mr.  Sinatra's  inti- 
mates was  so  low  that  he,  (Mr.  Larrea), 
preferred  to  stay  in  his  suite  rather  than  run 


the  risk  of  bumping  into  Sinatra  a 
friends  in  the  lobby." 

World-Telegram  society  writer 
Ventura  told  Ruark  that  he  had  seen 
at  the  casino  with  Luciano  on  two 
tive  nights,  and  that  they  had  also  be 
together  at  the  racetrack.  Other  co 
rating  witnesses  included  Connie  Ii 
man.  the  man  Frank  said  had  intro 
him  to  Luciano.  lmmerman.  a  formei 
ager  of  the  Cotton  Club,  is  referrec 
Narcotics  Bureau  reports  as  a  "henc 
of  Luciano  . . .  notorious  gambler."  I 
man  insisted  that  Luciano  was  just  " 
kid  . . .  just  taking  it  easy  and  trying 
down  his  past.'' 

At  a  second  meeting  with  Larrea, 
learned  Sinatra  was  at  that  very  mi 
upstairs  with  Luciano.  "I  wouldn't 
your  going  up  there."  the  manager  wj 
"The  best  that  you  can  expect  is 
thrown  out.  They  are  pretty  tough  fe 
They've  got  a  lot  of  women  with  then 
I  don't  know  how  much  they've  been 
ing."  Ruark  also  remembered  being  w 
by  Ventura  "not  to  file  my  stories  cor 
ing  Sinatra  and  Luciano  by  Western  I 
...  it  was  a  practice  of  the  Cuban  wi 
office  to  immediately  call  subject  peo 
stories  of  the  type  I  intended  to  write 
that  there  would  be  a  good  chance 
story  being  lost,  badly  garbled  or  di 
ed.  He  also  said  the  writer  of  such  a 
might  be  likely  to  wind  up  with  a  "kn< 
his  head." 

A  month  after  Ruark's  scoop,  hi 
league  Ventura  told  him  in  a  lette  | 
Frank  had  been  involved  in  an  orgy 
in  Havana.  "Emilio  Sanchez  threw  a 
at  Sinatra's  suite  when  he  was  here,  ah 
tended  by  R.  Capone  [Ralph,  broth 
Al].  Gist  of  the  party  was  to  have  n 
booze  and  12  naked  women.  Midst  o 
party  a  delegation  of  Cuban  girl  scou 
rived  with  a  mentor  to  offer  some  toki 
other  to  the  Voice.  All  babes  were  sh 
into  the  two  bedrooms,  whilst  the  "S 
came  out  impeccably  garbed  in  lounge 
and  silk  scarf.  During  the  ceremony 
naked  bodies  suddenly  catapulted  intd 
living  room.  The  girl  scouts  retreated  in  • 
plete  rout." 

Four  years  later,  in  1951,  Kefauver  C 
mittee  staff  confronted  Frank  with  t 
photographs  taken  in  Havana.  One.  ace 
ing  to  committee  attorney  Joseph  Nt 
showed  him  "with  his  arm  around  L> 
Luciano  on  the  balcony  of  the  Hotel 
cional  . . .  another  showed  Sinatra  and 
ciano  sitting  at  a  nightclub  in  the  Naci 
with  lots  of  bottles  having  a  hell  of  a  | 
with  some  good-looking  girls  . . .  and 
there  were  a  couple  pictures  of  him 
the  Fischetti  brothers  [and]  Luciano."  0 
shots  showed  Frank  with  Santo  Train 
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iy  Rosselli,  and  Carlo  Gambino,  all 
ising  mafiosi. 

JDrmer  member  of  the  Hotel  Nacional 
Jorge  Jorge,  recently  provided  infor- 
n  suggesting  that  Frank's  involvement 
way  beyond  the  supposedly  chance 
hake  with  Luciano.  Jorge  said  that 

1  rarity  reasons  Luciano  spent  most  of 
ne  in  a  set  of  communicating  rooms 
om  the  suite  in  which  he  was  regis- 
i  Luciano  and  Lansky  used  two  of 
Frank  the  third. 

it,  who  said  he  was  assigned  to  serve 
no  because  he  spoke  English,  de- 
d  taking  breakfast  to  the  suite.  "We 
come  with  two  tables  with  those  lit- 

jeels  and  Thermos  flasks And  there 

vere  in  the  mornings,  Sinatra,  Meyer 

cy,  and  Luciano. . . .  They  thought  I 

good  English  and  that  I  was  going 

n  to  what  they  were  talking  about,  so 

/ould  change  the  subject They  wait- 

me  to  serve  breakfast Once  I  had 

d,  they  would  look  at  me  as  if  to  say 
j-bye'  and  I  would  leave." 

rcotics  Bureau  agents  learned  Luciano 
/as  at  the  time  involved  in  casino  and 
developments— and,  they  thought,  in 
tics— in  Cuba,  and  for  that  he  needed 
Is  to  vast  sums  of  money.  The  bureau's 
lation,  later  corroborated  by  the  Mafia 
limself,  Rocco  and  Joe  Fischetti,  and 
associate  of  Meyer  Lansky 's,  was  that 
lg  associates  carried  huge  cash  sums 
1  in  Havana. 

ere  were  suspicions,  meanwhile,  that 
c  and  former  heavyweight  champion 
Dempsey  acted  as  cash  couriers  dur- 
.e  Cuba  episode.  Official  records  sug- 
riat  the  Fischettis  contributed  as  much 
million  (S16  million  today),  and  that 
:  may  have  carried  the  cash  into  Ha- 
!in  his  hand  luggage.  After  that  allega- 
ippeared  in  the  press,  Luciano  denied 
link  responded  with  derision, 
icture  me,  skinny  Frankie,"  he  asked 
le  to  imagine,  "lifting  $2,000,000  in 
j  bills.  For  the  record,  $1,000  in  dollar 
weighs  three  pounds,  which  makes  the 
I  am  supposed  to  have  carried  6,000 
|ds.  Even  assuming  that  the  bills  were 
:  the  bag  would  still  have  required  a 
lie  of  stevedores  to  carry  it."  The  bag- 
seen  in  the  film  of  his  airport  ar- 
Frank  said,  contained  only  "my  oils, 
hing  materials  and  personal  jewelry." 
k  did  take  up  painting  and  buy  art 
lies  in  1947,  but,  according  to  his  wife, 
:y,  he  did  so  only  months  after  the  Ha- 
trip. 

rry  Lewis  said  that  Frank  carried  mon- 

■  the  Mafia  on  more  than  one  occa- 

Lewis  was  born  in  New  Jersey,  had 

befriended  by  Dolly  Sinatra  when  he 

starting  out,  met  Frank  early  on,  and 


knew  some  of  the  same  mobsters.  In  the 
year  of  the  Cuba  episode,  he  performed  at 
the  wedding  reception  for  one  of  Willie 
Moretti's  daughters.  He  was  on  intimate 
terms  with  the  Fischetti  brothers.  In  Frank's 
case,  Lewis  said,  the  relationship  with  the 
Mob  "had  to  do  with  the  morality  that  a 
handshake  goes  before  God.  Frank,  at  a 
cocktail  party,  told  Meyer  [Lansky]  in  no 
uncertain  terms.  Tf  there  is  going  to  be 
East  Coast,  West  Coast,  intercontinental, 
and  foreign— if  all  that's  going  to  happen,  I 
go  all  the  time,  Meyer.'  He  volunteered  to 
be  a  messenger  for  them.  And  he  almost 
got  caught  once  ...  in  New  York." 

Frank  was  going  through  customs,  Lewis 
explained,  carrying  a  briefcase  containing 
"three  and  a  half  million  in  fifties."  Cus- 
toms opened  the  briefcase,  then— because 
of  a  crowd  of  people  pushing  and  shoving 
behind  Frank— aborted  the  search  and  let 
him  go  on.  "We  would  never  have  heard  of 
him  again,"  Lewis  reflected,  had  the  cash 
been  discovered. 

At  some  point  during  Frank's  stay  in  Ha- 
vana, according  to  Hotel  Nacional  em- 
ployee Jorge,  he  performed  for  the  assem- 
bled mobsters  in  the  banquet  room.  "Lu- 
ciano was  very  fond  of  Sinatra's  singing," 
said  Lansky's  associate  Joseph  Stacher,  "but 
of  course  our  meeting  had  nothing  to  do 
with  listening  to  him  croon."  Of  the  various 
matters  on  the  agenda,  one  had  to  do  with 
Bugsy  Siegel,  the  veteran  bootlegger,  gam- 
bling racketeer,  and  killer  operating  on  the 
West  Coast.  Siegel's  latest  and  most  grandi- 
ose project,  the  Mob-funded  Flamingo  hotel 
and  casino,  in  Las  Vegas,  was  going  badly. 
Its  opening  in  December  was  a  fiasco,  and 
it  was  temporarily  closed  down.  The  mafiosi 
had  learned  that  some  of  the  millions  of 
dollars  entrusted  to  Siegel,  including  a  huge 
sum  contributed  by  the  Fischetti  brothers, 
had  been  siphoned  into  private  accounts  in 
Switzerland. 

The  embryonic  Las  Vegas  operation 
promised  to  be  a  fabulous  bonanza.  Frank, 
who  knew  Siegel  and  other  key  West  Coast 
mobsters,  had  himself  seen  the  potential. 
He  had  been  exploring  plans  to  build  a  ho- 
tel casino  of  his  own  in  Vegas,  one  with 
broadcast  facilities.  Siegel  had  complained 
about  the  prospect  of  having  Frank  as  com- 
petition, while  simultaneously  trying  to  get 
him  to  perform  at  the  gala  opening  of  the 
Flamingo.  Frank  had  not  obliged. 

At  the  Mafia  gathering  in  Cuba,  Siegel 
was  sentenced  to  death.  He  died  in  a  hail 
of  bullets  a  few  months  later,  his  execution 
approved  by  Luciano  and  directed,  by  one 
account,  by  Charles  Fischetti.  Shirley  Bal- 
lard, an  actress  who  was  seeing  Frank  at 
the  time,  recalled  his  reaction.  He  took  her 
and  two  associates  to  Siegel's  house  in  Bev- 
erly Hills,  gained  access  to  the  room  where 


the  murder  had  taken  place,  and  officiated 
at  a  little  ceremony.  "Frank  and  the  others 
got  very  solemn,"  Ballard  said,  "and  raised 

a  glass  to  him It  was  eerie." 

The  syndicate  took  over  the  Flamingo 
within  hours  of  Siegel's  death  and  went  on  to 
oversee  the  building  of  Las  Vegas  into  Amer- 
ica's gambling-and-entertainment  mecca,  with 
Frank  as  the  leading  attraction. 

The  headlines  about  Frank's  adventure 
in  Cuba  had  proved  a  boon  for  the  Bu- 
reau of  Narcotics.  Washington  put  pressure 
on  the  Cuban  government,  and  Luciano 
was  once  more  shipped  back  to  Italy.  He 
would  live  there  for  the  rest  of  his  fife,  plot- 
ting further  crimes  and  in  constant  touch 
with  his  associates  in  the  United  States. 
The  Narcotics  Bureau  pressured  the  Italian 
police  to  keep  him  under  surveillance  and, 
when  a  pretext  could  be  found,  to  conduct 
searches  of  his  homes. 

It  was  a  police  search,  two  years  after 
Frank's  Havana  trip,  that  first  yielded  evi- 
dence of  a  continuing  Sinatra  connection. 
"When  Italian  police  raided  Lucky 's  lavish 
apartment  in  Rome,"  New  York  Daily  Mir- 
ror columnist  Jack  Lait  wrote  in  transpar- 
ent code,  "they  found  a  sterling  silver  cig- 
arette case  inscribed:  To  My  Dear  Friend, 
Charlie  Luciano,'  over  one  of  the  most 
sought-after  American  autographs,  that  of  a 
young  star,  a  known  gangster  lover."  A  later 
article  identified  the  star  named  in  the  ded- 
ication as  "Frank  Sinatra." 

The  story  endured,  with  variants  as  to 
whether  the  gift  was  gold  or  silver,  and 
whether  it  was  a  cigarette  case  or  a  lighter. 
Frank  would  claim  he  made  "no  gift  of  any 
kind,  at  any  time,  to  Luciano."  Speaking  of 
the  Cuba  trip,  Luciano  recalled  that  Frank 
had  given  "a  few  presents  to  different  guys, 
like  a  gold  cigarette  case,  a  watch,  that  kind 
of  thing  ...  for  me,  the  guy  was  always 
Number  One  Okay." 

The  woman  who  was  Luciano's  mistress 
in  the  three  years  prior  to  his  death  from  a 
heart  attack,  in  1962,  Adriana  Rizzo,  said 
recently  that  she  did  remember  a  certain 
lighter.  "I  had  a  gold  lighter  that  he  gave 
me  as  a  present,  and  he  had  received  it 
from  Sinatra.  He  had  stopped  smoking  be- 
cause of  the  heart  ailment."  The  lighter  had 
been  among  items  removed  after  Luciano's 
death  by  his  brother  Bartolo,  Rizzo  said, 
and  she  had  not  seen  it  since. 

Back  in  exile  after  his  foray  to  Cuba,  the 
Mob  boss  became  a  familiar  figure  in  the 
exclusive  hotels  and  restaurants  of  Rome 
and  Naples.  The  public  came  to  see  him  as 
a  sort  of  Godfather  emeritus,  a  seeming 
has-been  happy  to  give  interviews  to  jour- 
nalists and  to  chat  with  tourists.  Yet  Mafia 
bosses  in  the  United  States  consulted  him 
regularly  in  coded  telephone  calls,  and  sent 
couriers  with  information  and  money.  The 
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Bureau  oi  Narcotics  believed  he  remained 
a  major  power,  the  brains  of  the  burgeon 
ing  international  drug  traffic. 

In  1950  and  again  in  1960,  informants 
told  the  F.B.I,  that  Frank  had  carried 
money  to  Italy  for  Luciano  as  once  he  al- 
legedly had  to  Cuba.  Narcotics  Bureau  re- 
ports and  other  information  indicate  that 
Frank,  like  Jimmy  Durante.  George  Raft, 
and  other,  lesser-known  show-business  fig- 
ures, had  repeated  contact  with  the  mob- 
ster. According  to  a  Narcotics  Bureau  doc- 
ument, Louis  Russo,  an  associate  of  Lu- 
ciano's since  boyhood,  characterized  all  three 
entertainers  as  being  the  Mafia  boss's  "close 
personal  friends  and  great  admirers  if  not 
hero-worshippers." 

Frank's  valet  George  Jacobs  recalled 
what  had  happened  at  a  Rome  hotel  in  the 
late  1950s.  "We  walked  into  the  suite,"  Ja- 
cobs said,  "and  there  was  Lucky  Luciano 
sitting  in  the  living  room.  Just  sitting  there, 
waiting  for  us  to  arrive."  When  Jacobs  saw 
the  infamous  face  and  realized  who  it  was, 
he  was  afraid.  "I  thought  maybe  this  was 
one  of  those  times  when  you  don't  get  out 
of  it."  Luciano  rose  from  his  chair  and 
kissed  Frank.  "They  clearly  knew  each  oth- 
er well,"  he  remembered,  and  the  meeting 
with  Luciano  struck  Jacobs  as  Frank's  one 
"joyous  moment"  during  that  trip  to  Italy. 

By  1961,  when  Frank  was  friendly  with 
President  John  F.  Kennedy,  he  had  grown 
more  careful.  "Sinatra  has  become  somewhat 
scared  off,"  the  Narcotics  Bureau  had  learned 
from  a  source,  "and  now  when  in  Italy  he 
makes  excuses  for  not  visiting  Naples  and 
Luciano.  However  he  always  telephones." 

"Sinatra  was  a  very  close  friend  of  Lu- 
ciano," Adriana  Rizzo  said.  "He  certainly 
was.  Sometimes  he  came  to  Naples.  They 
met  from  time  to  time,  at  the  Excelsior  or 
other  leading  hotels  like  the  Vesuvio.  I  was 
there  with  Luciano  when  they  spoke  on  the 
phone.  Always  very  affectionate  phone  calls." 

The  aging  Luciano  had  a  large  collection 
of  Sinatra  records.  Ensconced  in  his  apart- 
ment on  the  Via  Tasso,  in  Naples,  he  lis- 
tened to  them  often.  "They  were  very  fond 
of  each  other,"  said  Rizzo.  "And,  for  Sina- 
tra, Luciano  had  a  lot  of  respect." 

The  dallying  with  the  Mafia  in  Cuba  was 
part  of  a  lasting  pattern.  By  1948,  Frank's 
involvement  with  criminals  was  woven  into 
the  fabric  of  his  life  and  career.  "I'd  known 
these  people  all  my  life,"  Frank's  daughter 
Nancy  wrote  years  later.  "I've  sat  with 

them  talking  about  their  families Then 

I'd  hear  their  names  in  the  news  and  I'd 
say  to  myself,  'Oh  my  God.  This  one's  un- 
der investigation  for  tax  evasion."  Or,  'That 


one's  just  been  questioned  in  a  murder.'" 

Martin  Jurow.  who  produced  the  classic 
-  Breakfast  at  Tiffany's  and  Terms  of 
Endearment,  was  the  William  Morris  Agency's 
man  in  New  York  when  From  Here  to  Eter- 
nity was  being  cast  in  1952.  Half  a  century 
later  he  told  how  a  William  Morris  col- 
league, George  Wood,  had  brought  Frank 
into  his  office.  Wood  explained  that  Frank 
was  there  to  discuss  his  foundering  career— 
the  destructive  relationship  with  Ava  Gard- 
ner had  brought  him  to  the  brink  of  ruin— 
and  wondered  if  Jurow  had  any  suggestions. 
Wood,  Jurow  knew,  was  close  to  the  "  'quiet 
investors'  [who]  were  willing  to  pay  enter- 
tainers large  fees  for  performing  in  their  Las 
Vegas  clubs"— in  other  words,  the  mobsters. 
Wood  had  been  "connected"  since  Prohibi- 
tion days,  and  was  close  to  Frank  Costello 
and  Meyer  Lansky. 

Jurow  looked  carefully  at  Frank  as  he 
came  into  the  room.  Some  of  the  old  cock- 
iness remained,  but  he  seemed  dispirited, 
almost  desperate.  When  Jurow  said  finding 
him  a  prestigious  film  role  would  get  him 
out  of  the  doldrums,  Frank  said  gloomily 
that  there  was  small  chance  of  that.  Jurow, 
however,  knew  something  Frank  did  not— 
that  Fred  Zinnemann  was  still  looking  for 
the  right  actor  to  play  Private  Angelo  Mag- 
gio  in  From  Here  to  Eternity.  Frank  looked 
the  part,  a  loser  trying  to  put  on  a  brave  face, 
and  Jurow  put  his  name  forward.  Zinne- 
mann expressed  interest.  Harry  Cohn,  how- 
ever, reacted  with  characteristic  coarseness. 
Yelling  into  the  phone,  he  said  he  would 
not  have  "that  bum"  Sinatra  in  his  studio. 

Hours  after  being  turned  down,  Jurow 
went  to  see  Wood  at  his  apartment  on  Cen- 
tral Park  South.  There,  as  he  put  it  50  years 
later,  "something  fantastic  occurred."  He 
found  Wood,  not  for  the  first  time,  en- 
sconced with  "Jimmy  Blue  Eyes"  Alo,  the 
mafioso  and  key  member  of  the  old  Lu- 
ciano syndicate.  Alo  had  a  low  profile  but  a 
great  deal  of  power.  He  knew  Frank  and  his 
family  so  well,  an  associate  said,  that  Frank 
regarded  him  as  "his  closest  friend  in  that 
realm."  He  was  an  intimate  of  Frank's  East 
Coast  manager,  Henri  Gine,  though  that 
was  something  Gine  went  to  great  pains  to 
keep  quiet.  Alo  had  a  stake  in  the  William 
Morris  Agency,  had  known  Wood  since  the 
1930s,  and  visited  him  almost  every  day. 

That  night  in  New  York,  Alo  was  told 
how  Cohn  had  rebuffed  Jurow.  Alo  knew 
Cohn,  had  done  him  favors  in  the  past. 
"Harry  Cohn,  huh?"  Jurow  recalled  Alo  re- 
sponding. "Where  is  he  now?  In  California? 
. . .  Does  he  have  a  private  line?"  Jurow  gave 
him  the  number.  "Jimmy  Blue  Eyes  walked 
over  to  me  and  patted  me  on  the  head,"  Ju- 
row recalled.  "He  then  spoke  with  a  finality 
5  never  forgotten:  'Cohn.  He  owes  us. 
Expect  a  call.'  Three  simple  words,  but 
spoken  with  sucli  ominous  certainty."  Jurow 


felt  he  was  "right  in  the  middle  of 
ward  G.  Robinson  movie."  Cohn  di 
telephone— to  concede  defeat  and  ass 
row  that  Frank  would  get  the  part. 


Cohn's  widow,  Joan,  acknowledj 
Mob  involvement.  The  writer 
Evans,  who  knew  her  socially  years  1 
ten  heard  her  describe  how  "two  gen 
from  the  Mob  turned  up  at  Columb 
tures  and  told  Harry  Cohn  he  was  g 
cast  Sinatra  in  From  Here  to  Eternity.' 
he  passed  the  word  to  Zinnemann,  i 
told  it,  the  director  said  he  thought 
might  be  right  for  the  part  anyway.  Th 
Cohn  a  face-saver.  He  could  give  the 
what  it  demanded  while  plausibly  ma 
ing  that  his  decision  was  based  on  m< 
According  to  his  biographer,  Fran 
tello  had  also  been  in  touch  with  C 
Wood  at  William  Morris,  and  told 
"he  was  the  one  who  got  Sinatra  the 
Johnny  Rosselli,  a  key  Mob  emissa 
the  West  Coast— Luciano  had  auth 
his  work  there— said  he  had  delivert 
Mob  threat.  He  had  long  been  clc 
Cohn,  having  produced  the  cash  tha 
Cohn  control  of  Columbia  Pictures.  \ 
vised  Cohn  on  gambling  ventures  an 
been  a  frequent  guest  at  his  home 
two  men  wore  matching  rings,  rubies 
gold,  to  attest  to  their  friendship.  As 
Mafia  relationships,  however,  the  b<. 
fine  was  fear. 

Rosselli  "was  the  one  who  laid  it 
his  associate  Joe  Seide  said.  "That  wa 
ous  business.  It  was  in  the  form  of  lool 
do  this  for  me  and  maybe  we  won't  d 
to  you."  Meredith  Harless,  the  former 
tant  to  Cohn's  opposite  number  at  M 
Louis  B.  Mayer,  said  she  had  learned, 
selli  had  delivered  a  simple  ultimatum: 
Frank  the  role  or  I  will  have  you  killec 


The  Mob  had  good  reason  to  moll; 
die  Sinatra.  He  represented  an  in 
tant  investment.  A  fortune  in  Mafia  rr 
was  being  committed  to  make  Las  ^ 
the  nation's  gambling  capital,  and  the 
to  lure  suckers  was  to  provide  top-clas 
tertainment.  Frank  was  to  be  part  of  a 
cific  new  Mob  enterprise,  the  Sands  I 
and  Casino. 

The  Sands  had  opened  in  late  1952,  i 
Frank  was  mired  in  career  problems 
had  been  in  tax  trouble  for  some  t 
and  the  I.R.S.  filed  a  lien  for  S109 
($750,000  today)  against  him  in  early 
What  money  Frank  had  during  the  d 
period  had  come  from  his  club  app 
ances,  and  the  part  in  From  Here  to  Ex 
ty  had  boosted  his  morale  but  paid 
$10,000.  He  was  still  heavily  in  debt.  T 
in  August  1953,  the  Los  Angeles  Time 
ported  that  the  Nevada  Tax  Commis 
had  delayed  its  decision  as  to  whethe 
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granl  Frank  a  gambling  license  until 
is  cleared  his  income  tax  obligations." 
Icense  was  necessary,  the  Times  ex- 
j.  if  Frank  was  to  hold  "a  two  per 
iterest  in  the  Sands  Hotel  in  Las  Ve- 
in investment  of  $54,000.  Frank  got 
;nse  a  few  months  later,  having  told 
mmissioners  he  was  gradually  paying 
;  tax  debt.  All  of  a  sudden,  he  had 
to  large  sums  of  money. 
\  of  the  secret  owners  of  the  Sands 
rank  Costello.  The  building  of  the 
ex  had  been  supervised  by  Vincent 
ho  was  now  monitoring  progress.  Fu- 
ands  general  manager  Jack  Entratter, 
ellow,  had  escorted  Frank  during  his 
wild  popularity  and  had  worked  as  a 
er  at  the  Copacabana,  in  New  York, 
was  among  friends, 
barly  1953,  during  the  filming  of  From 


Here  to  Eternity,  Frank  had  been  seen  in  Las 
Vegas  cavorting  with  a  New  York-based  en- 
forcer for  a  Luciano  associate.  In  October, 
riding  on  the  wave  of  his  success  in  the 
movie,  he  was  back  in  town  for  his  opening 
at  the  Sands.  The  management  installed  him 
in  style  in  the  hotel's  Presidential  Suite  with 
its  three  grand  bedrooms  and  its  very  own 
pool.  The  "quiet  investors"  were  making 
sure  to  pamper  Frank.  He  would  sing  at  the 
Sands  the  following  year,  the  year  after  that, 
and  again  and  again  until  the  late  1960s.  It 
became,  as  his  daughter  Nancy  put  it,  his 
Las  Vegas  home.  He  would  reign  as  "King 
of  Las  Vegas,"  the  city's  star  of  stars. 

Frank  Sinatra  never  broke  the  thread 
that  linked  him  to  the  Mafia.  His  clos- 
est Mob  intimate  for  some  time  was  to  be 
Chicago's  Sam  Giancana,  whom  he  would 


recruit  to  help  John  F.  Kennedy  win  the 
White  House  in  1960.  The  association  with 
both  men  backfired— Sinatra  wound  up  at 
odds  with  the  Kennedys  and  lost  his  Nevada 
gambling  licenses  because  of  the  involve- 
ment with  Giancana.  Yet  the  Mob  connec- 
tion endured.  Two  decades  later,  a  photo- 
graph of  Sinatra  in  the  company  of  Carlo 
Gambino  and  other  criminals  featured 
in  a  Mafia  profit-skimming  trial,  a  case 
in  which  the  singer  was  himself  a  sus- 
pect, though  he  was  never  charged.  "We've 
heard  those  things  about  Frank  for  years," 
president-elect  Ronald  Reagan  said  in  1981, 
"and  we  just  hope  none  of  them  are  true." 
In  1985,  Reagan  awarded  Sinatra  the  Pres- 
idential Medal  of  Freedom,  the  nation's 
highest  civilian  award,  praising  him  as  "one 
of  our  most  remarkable  and  distinguished 
Americans."  □ 


I  Gannon 


; 

kuED  from  page  165  Hannity— who  had 
called  Gannon  "a  terrific  Washington- 
u  chief  and  White  House  correspon- 
-suddenly  piped  down, 
ttish  about  covering  Gannon's  gay 
nonde  and  unsure  of  its  relevance 
iy,  the  mainstream  media  largely  shied 
from  the  Gannon  story.  So  too  did 
s  such  as  the  Drudge  Report  and  the 
tian  Right  that  would  have  pounced 
I:  scandal  in  a  different  administration, 
he  fired-up  left-wing  blogosphere 
t  alive,  and  people  scoured  every  im- 
■)le  corner  of  Gannon's  life  looking  for 
lik  to  a  larger  Republican  conspiracy, 
through  his  past  behavior,  public 
iients,  petty  deceptions,  and  all-around 
of  mystery,  Gannon  all  but  goaded 
on.  Something  about  him  didn't  com- 
begged  people  to  dig  deeper.  Why 
d  a  grown  man  suddenly  change  his 
?  How,  in  middle  age,  had  he  suddenly 
■ne  a  reporter,  and  with  White  House 
s  to  boot?  And  why  is  he  so  vague  as 
w  he  got  that  access?  How,  once  his 

0  Talon  News  were  severed,  could 
one  who  owed  nearly  $21,000  in  taxes 
more  than  a  decade  earlier  live  off  his 
gs,  as  he  claimed  to  have  done?  (Gan- 
who  is  philosophically  opposed  to 
ruptcy,  says  he  is  continuing  to  pay 
is  debts.)  Why  would  he  tell  people- 
Is,  colleagues— that  he  had  once  been 
irine  when  it  simply  wasn't  so?  How 

1  someone  so  self-assured,  so  confi- 
so  articulate  have  so  little  to  show  for 

fe  unless  he  was  really  doing  some- 
else  or  was  someone  else?  "You  talk 

t  having  lifelong  friends:  I  don't  have 
Gannon  tells  me  at  one  point.  "I  leave 


things  in  my  wake.  I  have  such  a  short  atten- 
tion span.  I  just  like  to  move  on,  move  on, 
move  on." 

The  deeper  the  bloggers  dug,  though,  the 
shallower  Gannon  seemed  to  become;  the 
more  they  tried  to  build  him  up,  the  more 
he  seemed  to  shrink.  He  gained  access  to 
the  White  House  under  the  name  Guckert, 
not  Gannon,  scotching  any  ideas  of  decep- 
tion. He  appears  to  have  met  Karl  Rove  only 
once— at  the  same  White  House  Christmas 
party  where  he  posed  for  a  "grip  and  grin" 
picture  with  the  president  and  the  First 
Lady.  For  all  his  purported  inside  ties,  he 
broke  almost  no  stories.  Gannon  did  not 
obtain  a  secret  memo  in  the  case  of  Valerie 
Plame,  the  C.I.A.  agent  illegally  identi- 
fied in  the  press,  as  he  insinuated  in  one  of 
his  articles;  he'd  read  about  it  in  The  Wall 
Street  Journal.  He  did  not  have  advance 
word  of  the  American  bombing  of  Iraq. 
He  scarcely  knew  Ari  Fleischer  and,  apart 
from  sending  Scott  McClellan  a  card  when 
he  got  married,  had  little  personal  con- 
tact with  him.  Nor  did  he  have  some  sort 
of  extra-curricular  relationship  with  Senator 
Joe  Biden,  though  he'd  suggested  as  much 
on  his  Web  site. 

True,  by  publishing  a  series  of  scorching 
articles  with  a  scoop  or  two,  he  played  a 
perplexing  and  arguably  important  role 
in  the  defeat  last  year  of  Senate  minority 
leader  Tom  Daschle,  of  South  Dakota.  But, 
from  the  standpoint  of  Washington,  D.C., 
power  politics— as  opposed  to  pure  human 
interest  and  intrigue— his  irrelevance  is  one 
of  those  rare  things  on  which  left  and  right 
agree.  "I  can't  emphasize  enough  what  a 
marginal  figure  he  is,"  says  David  Corn  of 
the  liberal  weekly  The  Nation.  "The  fact 
that  the  guy  is,  well,  Tilhputian'  makes  him 
sound  bigger  than  he  was,"  adds  the  right- 
wing  National  Review's  Jonah  Goldberg. 


Right-wing  bloggers,  Goldberg  wrote,  had 
bagged  Dan  Rather  and  Eason  Jordan;  left- 
wingers  had  bagged  "a  chipmunk." 

But  only  a  couple  of  letters  separate 
"shame"  and  "fame,"  which  may  ex- 
plain why,  just  a  few  days  after  it  had  been 
ostentatiously  shuttered,  JeffGannon.com 
was  back  up  and  running.  "Jeff  Gannon:  A 
Voice  of  the  New  Media,"  it  now  declared. 
"So  feared  by  the  Left  it  had  to  take  me 
down."  Gannon,  who  like  other  backbench- 
ers in  the  briefing  room  was  often  snubbed 
by  the  front  row,  suddenly  found  himself 
talking  to  Tucker  Carlson,  Anderson  Cooper, 
and  Campbell  Brown,  and  claims  he  weighed 
invitations  from  Maher,  Keith  Olbermann, 
and  Chris  Matthews.  The  New  York  Times 
Magazine  did  a  question-and-answer  with 
him.  He  could  boast  that  Maureen  Dowd 
was  obsessed  with  him,  and  that  he'd  helped 
make  Garry  Trudeau  funny  again.  Though 
perhaps  not  in  the  way  he'd  wished,  Gan- 
non had  definitely  been  branded.  "Gannon- 
gate,"  as  he  calls  it,  had  turned  the  White 
House  briefing  room  into  what  he  called  a 
"Gannon-free  zone." 

Gannon  talks  of  writing  a  tell-all  book, 
and  suggests  he  has  good  gossip  on  impor- 
tant Washington,  D.C.,  people,  though  in  the 
same  breath  he  says  that  given  his  ordeal 
he's  not  sure  he'd  dish.  When  asked  to  do 
some  stand-up  comedy  at  the  National  Press 
Club  on  April  Fools'  Night,  he  jumped  at  the 
chance.  (He  was  subsequently  scratched, 
which  is  too  bad,  because  he  had  his  mate- 
rial at  the  ready:  "I'd  come  out  onstage  and 
say,  'Well,  you  all  should  thank  me.  I'm  the 
guy  that  kept  us  from  talking  about  Social 
Security  for  a  whole  month.'  And  then  just, 
you  know,  little  bits  and  pieces:  'I  know  what 
you  all  were  thinking,  that  I  dont  have  the 
background  and  qualifications  to  be  a  jour- 
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i.  You're  probably  right.  Considering 
some  of  the  things  that  I've  done.  I  should 
probably  be  a  lobbyist.'") 

Then,  on  April  3,  he  took  part  in  a  panel 
discussion  at  the  National  Press  Hub  enti- 
tled "Who  Is  a  Journalist?"  His  participation 
caused  howls  of  protest  from  people  claim- 
ing that  in  Gannon's  case  the  answer  was  al- 
ready manifestly  clear.  Security  personnel  at 
the  club  checked  audience  members  on  their 
way  in,  less  for  guns  and  knives  than  for  lem- 
on meringue  pies. 

The  charge  that  he  is  a  fake  is  what  stings 
Gannon  most.  He  has  noted,  proudly, 
that  he  has  written  more  than  500  articles 
for  Talon  News,  and  insists  he  was  no  more 
political  than  the  left-wingers  in  the  media 
mainstream.  Nor  did  any  revelations  about 
his  past  or  the  reaction  to  his  incendiary- 
question  change  anything.  'I'm  not  discred- 
ited, not  in  any  way,  shape,  or  form,  and  that 
annoys  me,"  he  says.  i-Is  Dan  Rather  discred- 
ited? I  mean,  I  think  he  is,  but  nobody  says 
'the  discredited  Dan  Rather.' "  Instead,  Gan- 
non sees  himself  as  the  target  of  "a  full-scale 
jihad"  by  McCarthy-like  liberals  who  gladly 
jettisoned  their  most  sacred  principles— the 
rights  of  privacy  and  sexual  freedom,  toler- 
ance, and  free  speech— simply  to  bring  down 
someone  whose  politics  they  loathed. 

Among  the  prime  offenders,  he  says,  have 
been  "radical  gay  activists,"  whom  he  accuses 
of  "hyper-hysterical  homosexual  hypocrisy." 
Frustrated  over  the  success  of  the  amend- 
ments banning  same-sex  marriage,  which  has 
been  blamed  for  John  Kerry's  loss,  they  were 
directing  their  rage  at  Gannon,  he  believes. 
"People  like  me  are  a  threat  to  them  because 
there  are  things  that  are  more  important  to 
me  than  sexual  issues."  he  says.  "That's  their 
whole  world.  It  isn't  my  whole  world.  The 
people  who  flew  those  planes  on  9/ 11  couldn't 
have  cared  less  about  the  sexuality  of  any  of 
the  people  they  killed."  Gannon  refuses  to 
discuss  his  own  sexual  orientation,  though  he 
quotes  approvingly  from  a  column  by  Ann 
Coulter,  who  wrote,  "Unlike  [former  New  York 
Times  executive  editor  Howell]  Raines.  Rather 
and  Jordan.  Gannon  has  appeared  on  televi- 
sion and  given  a  series  of  creditable  inter- 
views in  his  own  defense,  proving  our  gays 
are  more  macho  than  their  straights." 

"I  fit  no  stereotype  of  what  a  conservative 
is."  he  says.  "I'm  sure  that  someone  some- 
where out  there  thinks  I'm  a  self-loathing 
racist  homophobe,  but  I'm  none  of  these 
things."  Some  of  his  fiercest  gay  detractors 
had  even  come  on  to  him.  he  claims.  - 
ding  their  convictions  "like  a  sweater  on  a  hot 
day."  He  says  he'd  put  the  issue  of  gay  mar- 
riage to  a  vote  and  that  he  would  go  with 
whatever  the  majority  decided.  Never,  he 


maintains,  has  he  written  anything  anti-gay 
himself,  though  his  gay  critics  say  his  ani- 
mu:  is  more  subtle  than  that— a  matter  of  his 
choice  of  words  and  the  disproportionate 
weight  he  gives  to  right-wing  anti-gay  voices. 

Gannon  is  maddeningly  coy  about  many 
other  things  as  well.  There  is  much  "mis- 
information" about  him  in  circulation,  but 
he  won't  say  what  it  is.  JJis  "team  of  law- 
yers." whom  he  won't  identify,  is  weighing 
possible  libel,  slander,  and  defamation-of- 
character  charges  against  unspecified  parties 
for  offenses  he  will  not  disclose.  There  are 
"absolutely"  some  pictures  of  himself  float- 
ing in  the  Internet,  but  he  won't  say  which 
they  are.  He  volunteers  that  his  story  is  more 
complex  than  described,  involving  secret 
work  for  which  he  needed  security  clearance, 
then  refuses  to  elaborate.  "My  history  isn't 
exactly  linear,"  he  concedes.  As  for  his  sex- 
ual history,  he  sounds  a  bit  like  the  Yankees 
slugger  Jason  Giambi,  repeatedly  apologiz- 
ing for  sins  he  won't  specify.  "I've  never  de- 
nied I  made  mistakes,"  he  says.  "There's  stuff 
out  there  that's  true." 

But  even  here,  he  hedges.  He  implies  that 
he  never  actually  worked  as  an  escort,  de- 
spite the  fact  that  he  advertised  himself  as 
one.  "Isn't  it  amazing?"  he  asks.  "There  has 
not  been  one  single  person  to  step  forward 
and  say.  'Oh,  yes,  I  know  him!  On  such  and 
such  a  date,  I  did  this!'  Not  a  single  person 
has  come  forward.  Look.  I  could  put  up  a 
Web  site  that  says,  'ImaMillionaire.com'— 
does  that  make  me  a  millionaire?"  But  he 
says  that  whatever  he  did  ended  once  he 
found  God,  sometime  around  2001.  "Did  I 
know  sin  before  I  knew  salvation?  You  bet!" 
he  tells  V.F.  "But  my  life  was  heading  in  the 
right  direction.  What's  interesting  about  this 
is  now  I'm  being  punished  for  things  I  left 
behind."  God,  Gannon  believes,  bestowed  a 
White  House  gig  on  him  not  as  a  reward  for 
cleaning  up  his  act,  as  he  had  first  thought, 
but  as,  in  a  sense,  another  Station  of  the 
Cross,  affording  him  a  chance  to  burn  away 
all  his  transgressions  and  purify  himself  once 
and  for  all.  Now  he's  been  humiliated,  but 
he's  been  liberated  too. 

Gannon  was  raised  in  Cochranton,  Penn- 
sylvania, a  small  town  in  the  north- 
western corner  of  the  state,  by  a  family  of 
union-oriented,  Roosevelt  and  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy Democrats.  When  James  was  in  high 
school,  the  Guckerts  moved  to  Conneaut 
Lake,  a  resort  town  17  miles  to  the  northwest. 
His  classmates  remember  him  as  intelligent, 
charismatic,  self-centered,  manipulative.  He 
was  voted  student-council  president  and  best 
dancei.  played  football,  and  edited  the  school 
ind  yearbook;  he  wore  his  hair  long 
■  o\~  that  era,  like  the  sixth  member 
of  the  Clark  Five.  He  was  a  favorite 

with  girls.  though  there  were  rumors 

he  wasn't  ted  in  them.  "He  just 


brought  kind  of  a  level  of  sexuali 
class  that  was  not  there  until  he  got 
says  one  student. 

For  college  he  went  diagonally 
Pennsylvania  to  West  Chester  State 
near  Philadelphia,  where  he  joined  i 
nity  and  wrote  on  sports  for  the  scho< 
paper.  He  had  free  weights  in  his 
which  his  friends  came  to  call  "J.D.'s 
Some  surmised  he  was  gay,  but  he 
conspicuous  about  it.  "There  was  a  1 
of  a  mysterious  side  to  him,"  recal 
"He  would  take  off  and  go  to  Philly  1 
self  and  stuff  like  that."  He  received  i 
elor  of  science  in  education,  and  he 
for  an  unhappy  year  in  a  public  schc 
then  spent  several  years  working  for  a 
inent  local  landscaper  and  horticu 
who  in  1989  arranged  flowers  for 
George  H.  W  Bush's  inaugural  balls 
ically,  he  drifted  rightward.  But  at  that 
at  least,  he  didn't  attempt  to  hide  hi 
al  orientation,  even  playing  right  fu 
a  Philadelphia  gay  bar  in  the  City  of 
erly  Love  Softball  League. 

Eventually,  Gannon  got  into  liquor 
bution  in  Delaware,  both  for  others 
himself.  The  business  he  partly  ownei 
belly-up.  In  the  late  1990s  he  went  tc 
running  the  office  and  keeping  accou 
an  old  friend,  Randy  McFarland,  wh 
setting  up  an  auto-body  shop  in  West' 
ter.  At  some  point,  unbeknownst  to  hi 
leagues,  Gannon  branched  into  escort 
primarily  in  the  PhfladelpWa-Wilmin 
Washington,  D.C.,  orbit.  He  retained 
ifornia  Web  designer  named  Paul  Le< 
fashion  a  page  to  be  called  USMCP1 
the  "PT"  standing,  Gannon  explair 
Leddy,  for  "part-time."  He  sent  Led 
merous  nude  pictures  of  himself  with  h: 
obscured.  Shortly  thereafter,  he  registe 
for  someone  else,  he  has  said— the  n 
hotmilitarystud.com.  militaryescorts 
and  militaryescortsm4m.com. 

Gannon  was  also  becoming  increa 
political,  and  vocal,  writing  op-et 
various  conservative  Web  sites.  It  was  ai 
this  time  that  "Jeff  Gannon"  first  appe 
Guckert,  he  explains,  was  a  crumm; 
name;  people  habitually  mispronount 
(it's  "Gook,"  as  in  "cook"),  and  kids 
rhyming  it  with,  well,  you  can  imagin 
for  James,  it  was  too  common:  there  we 
of  them  in  his  grade-school  class,  whi 
why  he  went  by  "J.D."  Hence,  "Jeff": 
with  both  changes,  he'd  still  be  able  to 
the  monogrammed  shirts  his  mother  be 
him  every  year.  Mostly,  it  was  a  corami 
thing,  for  his  fledgling  media  career, 
was  I  going  to  carry  this  thing  through 
have  that  be  one  less  reason  for  somebo 
put  me  on  the  air?"  he  asks.  '"Jeff  Gar 
has  that  nice  ring  to  it— like  Wolf  Bl: 
which  isn't  his  real  name,  either."  (Acti 
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[litzer's  real  name.)  A  Google  search 
1  turn  up  any  other  Jeff  Gannons,  so  he 
a  his  way. 

netime  near  the  beginning  of  2001, 
ton  gave  notice  at  the  auto-body 
He  told  McFarland,  among  others, 
e  was  taking  a  job  with  a  subcontractor 
e  Department  of  Defense,  something 
lich  he  would  need  security  clearance. 
>meone  of  conspicuous  patriotism,  with 
ination  for  things  military,  it  seemed  a 
fit.  "He  said  that  whenever  the  Penta- 
ime  out  with  a  new  missile  or  bomb  or 
his  subcontractor  would  do  research 
cide  whether  to  go  ahead  with  it,"  Me- 
nd recalls.  "He  made  it  sound  like  a 
in-a-lifetime  opportunity."  McFarland, 
lie,  believed  him;  after  one  of  the  hi- 

1  jetliners  crashed  into  the  Pentagon 
•■ptember  11,  he  even  called  Gannon  to 

sure  he  was  all  right. 

fact,  Gannon  was  still  in  Delaware, 

;h  he  drove  to  the  Capitol  on  Septem- 

2  just  to  express  his  solidarity  with  his 
.ttled  country.  The  attacks,  he  said,  only 
tened  his  resolve  to  straighten  out  his 
kd  contribute  to  the  commonwealth.  "I 

Let's  see:  your  career  sucks,  your  per- 

life  sucks,  your  financial  life  sucks.'  . . . 

<e  'What  do  you  believe  in?'"  He  had 

liy  been  reading  the  Bible.  Now  he  in- 

ied  his  writing,  and,  to  clean  his  slate 

iletely,  moved  to  Washington,  D.C.,  be- 

ng  perhaps  the  first  person  ever  to  go 

actually  to  expiate  his  sins. 

I  attended  the  Leadership  Institute's 

least  Journalism  School,  a  two-day  boot 

d  for  aspiring  right-wing  journalists, 

:ried  landing  a  job  with  Human  Events 

zine,  the  Heritage  Foundation,  the  Cato 

ute,  and  Accuracy  in  Media,  among 

conservative  outposts.  He  also  be- 

?osting  pieces  at  a  Web  site  he  called 

Conservative  Guy"— "I  enlisted  in  the 

ary  more  as  a  challenge  to  myself 

anything,  but  got  so  much  more  than 

r  expected,"  he  declared  on  it— and  at 

iannon.com,  while  submitting  and  writ- 

rticles  for  other  sites,  such  as  ff.org  (Fron- 

•  of  Freedom),  IntellectualConservative 

and  MichNews.com.  Though  his  escort 

(less  seemed  to  be  tapering  off  and  some 

Sose  Web  sites  went  off-line,  the  two  live- 

>>ds  apparently  overlapped  on  occasion: 

November  12,  2002,  the  same  day  Gan- 

|wrote  for  the  Conservative  Monitor  that 

|rge  W  Bush  had  just  won  a  clear  elec- 

mandate,  a  satisfied  customer  wrote  on 

scort-review  Web  site  that  Gannon  was 

ly  in  the  top  5%  of  any  escort  I've  found." 

nother  of  Gannon's  venues  was  Gopusa 
.com,  a  Web  site  run  by  Texan  Bobby 
rle.  Eberle  was  looking  to  start  a  nation- 
;ws  service  and,  after  meeting  Gannon 
mg  a  Washington,  D.C.,  visit  in  early 


2003,  made  him  his  bureau  chief,  the  "bu- 
reau" being  Gannon's  apartment  and  Gan- 
non himself.  Though  the  group  had  no  offi- 
cial Republican  Party  tie— its  mission  was 
"to  spread  the  conservative  message  through- 
out America"— its  name  was  clearly  a  prob- 
lem for  an  organization  claiming  journalis- 
tic legitimacy.  With  Gannon's  encouragement, 
in  late  March,  Eberle  changed  the  name  to 
Talon  News.  It  was  a  shoestring  operation: 
among  Gannon's  fellow  volunteers  were  a 
substitute  teacher,  a  former  hairdresser,  and 
a  high-school  student. 

It  was  for  Gopusa.com  that,  in  late  Feb- 
ruary 2003,  Gannon  first  got  into  the 
White  House.  He  did  so  with  a  day  pass, 
which,  unlike  a  permanent  or  "hard"  pass, 
required  only  the  name  of  the  news  organi- 
zation, a  picture  ID,  and  a  Social  Security 
number.  Gannon  says  it  took  him  some 
time  to  obtain  the  pass,  forced  as  he  was  to 
navigate  the  White  House  bureaucracy,  but 
he  is  evasive  on  just  how  long,  or  with 
whom  he  dealt,  or  who  finally  let  him  in.  "I 
guess  it  was  my  turn,"  he  told  incredulous 
fellow  panelists  at  the  National  Press  Club 
in  April.  Perhaps  the  story  ends  there.  "It's 
super-naive  to  think  this  is  some  sort  of 
White  House  conspiracy,"  says  Mike  Allen, 
who  was  covering  the  Bush  administration 
for  The  Washington  Post  when  Gannon  ar- 
rived. "This  was  a  hole  in  the  system  that  I 
expect  has  been  plugged  in.  In  retrospect, 
we  all  obviously  should  have  paid  more  at- 
tention to  the  guy."  But  Gannon's  caginess, 
particularly  given  his  excitement  over  it 
all— he  said  he  felt  as  if  he'd  hit  the  lottery- 
makes  one  wonder,  and  that  could  well  be 
bis  intent.  Day  after  day,  he  kept  getting  his 
day  pass.  But  that's  not  unusual;  other  re- 
porters have  repeatedly  had  theirs  renewed 
as  well. 

In  December  2003  Gannon  applied 
for  a  permanent  pass  to  the  Senate  and 
House  galleries,  which  amounts  to  a  prereq- 
uisite for  a  White  House  "hard"  pass.  This 
requires,  among  other  things,  that  the  on- 
line publication  for  which  one  works  must 
charge  a  subscription  fee  or  earn  advertis- 
ing income;  that  its  reporters  cannot  be  po- 
litical partisans  or  lobbyists;  and,  that  all  of 
its  correspondents  must  earn  their  principal 
income  from  the  publication.  The  Standing 
Committee  of  Correspondents  found  that 
Talon  News,  which  paid  Gannon  a  small 
"stipend"  but  nothing  to  its  other  writers, 
satisfied  none  of  these  requirements,  and  de- 
nied him  the  pass  in  April  2004. 

We  wondered  whether,  following  the 
Gannon  affair,  the  White  House  would 
tighten  up  the  rule  for  day  passes— to  prove 
that  Gannon  was  a  fluke— or  would  keep 
things  loose,  to  prove  his  easy  passage  was 
hardly  exceptional.  From  what  we  could 
tell,  it  was  the  second.  We  sailed  in  on  little 
more  than  Social  Security  numbers,  driver's 


licenses,  and  the  claim  that  we  worked  for 
Vanity  Fair.  Care  to  add  the  White  House 
press  briefing  room  to  the  Lincoln  Memo- 
rial and  the  National  Air  and  Space  Museum 
on  your  next  trip  to  the  capital?  Say  you're 
a  journalist,  and  we  don't  think  you'll  have 
much  of  a  problem. 

Gannon's  stories  for  Talon  fell  into  one 
of  several  predictable  categories.  There 
were  the  pro-Bush  stories:  bush  wows  British 

HOSTS  IN  WHITEHALL  SPEECH;  BUSH  CLOSES 
OUT  2003  ON  HIGH  NOTE;  BUSH  BOOM  DISSI- 
PATES CLOUD  OF  RECESSION;  BUSH  THANKS, 

charms  Canadians.  Then  there  were  the 
anti-Democratic  stories:  various  Clinton  and 
Kerry  bashings,  for  instance,  or  liberals 
rage  while  nation  mourns  reagan.  Rare- 
ly did  Gannon  break  news,  or  even  try  to; 
he  seemed  to  feel  that  merely  by  reprinting 
what  the  White  House  said  verbatim,  with- 
out any  sort  of  "filter,"  he  was  performing  a 
public  service. 

This  made  his  series  on  the  2004  Senate 
race  in  South  Dakota,  between  Daschle  and 
former  U.S.  representative  John  Thune,  the 
Republican,  that  much  more  striking.  Work- 
ing in  cahoots  with  pro-Thune  bloggers  in 
South  Dakota,  without  ever  leaving  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  himself,  Gannon  launched  at 
least  a  dozen  broadsides  at  Daschle,  claim- 
ing that  he'd  lost  touch  with  his  constituents, 
that  his  wife  had  grown  fat  off  consulting  con- 
tracts, that  he'd  been  coddled  by  the  state's 
largest  newspaper,  and  even  that,  having  tak- 
en a  tax  break  on  his  fancy  home  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.— which  saved  him  all  of  $288 — 
he  had  ceased  to  be  a  South  Dakota  resi- 
dent, a  theme  the  Thune  campaign  had  al- 
ready raised  and  now  seized  upon  anew, 
running  a  commercial  on  it  in  the  race's  clos- 
ing weeks. 

It's  unclear  whether  Gannon  was  receiv- 
ing his  information  from  the  Thune  cam- 
paign's opposition  research,  as  Daschle  aides 
now  say.  (Senator  Thune's  office  did  not  re- 
turn a  call.)  And  it's  also  not  certain  whether 
he  helped  tip  the  race,  which  Thune  won  by 
only  4,534  votes.  What  is  clear  is  that  the  cam- 
paign exposed  Gannon's  double  life.  When 
Daschle's  campaign  traced  e-mail  from  one 
JDG17@aol.com— ostensibly  a  concerned 
citizen  of  South  Dakota  who'd  written  to  ask 
the  campaign's  reaction  to  one  of  Gannon's 
stories— it  found  a  profile  of  Gannon  him- 
self, along  with  a  photograph  of  him  naked 
except  for  some  dog  tags  and  boxer  shorts. 
The  Daschle  campaign  spread  the  word,  but 
no  reporters  bit. 

Gannon  was  as  predictable  in  the  White 
House  briefings  as  he  was  online.  "Jeff 
G.O.P,"  Martha  Kumar,  a  political-science 
professor  at  Towson  University,  in  Baltimore, 
who  has  studied  White  House  operations 
and  the  press  corps  for  30  years,  quickly 
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nicknamed  him.  He  defended  the  war  in 
Iraq,  suggested  that  the  torture  at  Abu 
Ghraib  might  not  be  as  unwarranted  as  it 
appeared,  attacked  Kerry  and  other  Demo- 
crats and  the  mainstream  media.  When  he 
was  critical  of  the  Bush  administration,  it 
was  only  for  being  insufficiently  committed 
to  conservative  causes,  or  for  failing  to  de- 
fend itself  properly,  or  for  kowtowing  to  its 
enemies.  A  few  reporters  complained,  but 
most  were  indifferent.  Sure,  he  was  a  zealot, 
but  he  was  likable  enough;  besides,  he  bal- 
anced off  some  of  the  left-wingers  in  the 
room  such  as  Russell  Mokhiber.  editor  of  the 
Corporate  Crime  Reporter,  and  a  Naderite, 
who  once  asked  McClellan  whether,  given 
the  administration's  support  for  the  public 
display  of  the  Ten  Commandments,  Presi- 
dent Bush  believed  that  the  commandment 
"Thou  shalt  not  kill"  applied  to  the  U.S.  in- 
vasion of  Iraq.  Even  on  the  right,  Gannon 
was  not  alone;  joining  him  was  Les  Kin- 
solving,  a  Baltimore  radio  commentator  who 
regularly  excoriates  gays.  Such  characters 
have  proliferated  in  recent  years  as  the 
briefings  became  both  televised  (and,  there- 
fore, more  enticing  to  people  with  axes 
to  grind)  and  largely  substance-free,  partic- 
ularly in  this  administration,  discouraging 
many  mainstream  reporters  from  even  show- 
ing up.  At  least  some  of  those  who  did  ap- 
pear believed  that,  however  obnoxious  they 
might  be.  Gannons  off-the-wall  questions 
could  perhaps  shake  McClellan  off  his 
script. 

'"Sitting  with  him  there  was  nauseating 
sometimes  because  he  was  clearly  a  toady 
and  shill,  but  every  once  in  a  while  he  would 
take  a  hard  shot  [i.e..  ask  a  tough  question] 
from  the  right,  and  I  thought  that  was  valu- 
able and  necessary,"  says  Terry  Moran  of 
ABC  News.  Still,  some  reporters  kept  their 
distance,  especially  when  Gannon  wanted 
something.  T  gave  him  the  number  of  a 
vice  president  who  would  certainly  not 
get  back  to  him,"  said  the  White  House  re- 
porter for  one  television  network  whom 
Gannon  pressed  for  help  getting  a  job  in- 
terview as  an  analyst.  "I  could  tell  he  was 
bad  news." 

But  others  see  something  darker  and 
more  sinister  in  Gannon's  maneuvers,  espe- 
cially as  he  gained  access  to  so  rarefied  a 
Washington.  D.C,  venue  as  the  Wednesday 
meeting,  a  weekly  conclave  of  conservative 
politicians  and  policymakers,  led  by  one  of 
the  panjandrums  of  the  Washington  conser- 
vative establishment.  Grover  Norquist.  of 
Americans  for  Tax  Reform.  "It's  hard  to  be 
lieve  that  someone  with  no  background  in 
journalism  or  politics  could  simply  waltz 
into  town,  get  access  to  the  White  House 
on  a  regular  basis,  be  invited  to  Graver's 


meetings,  and  then  uncover  scoops  that  take 
down  the  minority  leader  of  the  Senate." 
John  Aravosis,  of  Americablog.com. 
*ho  revealed  Gannon's  gay-escort  Web  sites. 
"Folks  work  decades  for  that  kind  of  access 
and  success.  The  question  is  whether  some- 
one big  was  helping  this  guy,  and  who." 
Gannon  says  that  up  to  a  third  of  the  e-mail 
he  gets  accuses  him  of  blackmailing  some- 
one for  access,  a  charge  he  called  "absolute- 
ly, completely,  totally  false." 

Other  people  say  something  so  diabol- 
ical just  isn't  Gannon.  "He  was  almost  che- 
rubic when  we  first  met  him,"  said  Bob  John- 
son, of  Rightalk.com,  the  conservative  Web 
site  that  gave  Gannon  an  online  radio  pro- 
gram. "People  in  Washington  get  crusty, 
jaded.  Jeff  wasn't  like  that.  He  was  like  a 
newborn  baby,  full  of  glee  and  giddiness,  al- 
ways with  a  smile  on  his  face  and  always 
laughing." 

David  Brock,  the  former  right-wing  writer 
who  now  runs  Media  Matters  for  Amer- 
ica, a  group  monitoring  the  conservative 
press,  was  watching  the  presidential  briefing 
on  January  26  when  Gannon  asked  his  now 
famous  question.  Brock  asked  his  research- 
ers to  find  out  who  Gannon  and  Talon  News 
were.  "He  seemed  like  a  .  .  .  well,  'grifter' 
might  be  too  strong  a  word,  but  he  had  no 
experience  to  be  hired  by  anyone  to  go  to 
the  White  House."  Brock  recalls.  "It  was  bi- 
zarre." While  Brock's  minions  went  to  work, 
Limbaugh  boasted:  "Somebody  in  the  White 
House  press  corps  took  a  point  made  by  me 
on  this  program  and  framed  it  as  a  brilliant 
question,  a  softball.  teed-up  softball  question 
for  President  Bush  today,"  he  said.  "It  was  a 
guy  named  Jeff  Gannon  from  Talon  News." 
Limbaugh  then  played  Gannon's  question, 
then  played  it  again  for  good  measure. 

The  next  day,  Media  Matters  noted  that 
Gannon,  who  had  accused  other  reporters 
of  working  from  Democratic  talking  points, 
had  lifted  more  than  half  of  two  articles 
under  his  byline  from  Republican  press 
releases.  On  January  28,  "Atrios"— an  econ- 
omist affiliated  with  Media  Matters  named 
Duncan  Black— disclosed  that  "Gannon" 
was  a  pseudonym.  The  same  day,  on  the 
left-wing  blog  Daily  Kos,  a  woman  calling 
herself  "SusanG"— actually  Susan  Gardner. 
a  47-year-old  mother  of  four  from  Santa 
Barbara,  California,  who  once  edited  a 
community  newspaper— coined  the  ques- 
tion that  became  the  war  cry  of  the  left- 
wing  blogosphere:  "Does  anyone  want 
to  join  me  in  useless  speculation  as  to 
what  this  complicated  crapola  means?"  she 
wrote. 

Instantaneously,  a  couple  hundred  joined 
n  the  hunt.  °ropagannon.com,  a  Web  site 
<.  nginalh  dc  fed  exclusively  to  the  investi- 
gation, wbs  be  Gannon's  real  name  quick- 
ly surfaced.  In        meantime,  people  scoured 


the  Internet  for  information  on  him 
Talon  News  and  Gopusa,  sudden 
barrassed  by  their  ties  to  Gannon, 
his  articles  from  their  sites.  On  Fe 
8,  Gannon  says,  he  resigned  from 
News.  Shortly  thereafter,  he  shut  do 
Web  site,  and  Talon  News  itself  went 
ostensibly  to  "reevaluate  operations." 
al  Democratic  congressmen,  led  b 
resentative  Louise  Slaughter  of  New 
demanded  to  know  how  Gannon  ha 
ten  his  day  pass  into  one  of  the  most 
rooms  in  the  world,  week-in.  week-o 
two  years.  The  White  House  has  yet 
spond.  but  the  Department  of  Hon 
Security  has  pledged  to  collect  the  n 
documents.  (The  Secret  Service  said 
weighed  Gannon's  credentials  as  it 
anyone  else's,  and  on  the  same  sole 
whether  he  posed  any  physical  risk 
president.)  McClellan  insisted  that 
hadnt  known  who  Gannon  was  wh, 
called  on  him.  But  only  on  Februa1 
when  John  Aravosis  posted  the  horn 
for  Gannon's  escort  service.  USMCP1 
did  things  explode. 

On  some  linked  Web  sites,  Gannon 
vices  were  advertised  as  a  personal  tr 
bodyguard,  and  escort,  available  for 
per  hour  or  S  1,200  per  weekend.  "M 
line,  Muscular,  Military,"  his  descri 
on  USMCPT.com  stated.  "Very  disc 
'Won't  Ask,  Won't  Tell."'  "Ex-USMC 
Available  for  hourly,  overnight,  weeker 
longer  travel."  "Big  sports  Fan."  it 
at  another  spot.  "Will  go  to  the  game 
you,  then  take  you  home  and  ..."  G; 
fisted  his  age  as  31— he  was  into  his  4 
the  time— and  his  territory  as  "S.E.  I 
sylvania.  Central  &  South  New  Jerse 
lantic  City,  Maryland,  Washington 
Northern  Virginia."  On  the  home  t 
he  appeared  naked  except  for  boots 
socks,  and  on  an  inside  page  were  nu 
ous  additional  pictures,  including  on< 
him  urinating  and  sexually  aroused.  I 
other  Web  profiles,  both  still  up  but 
tive  on  the  Internet,  were  favorable  re\ 
from  satisfied  customers,  who  claimed 
in  addition  to  being  a  "hard  core  top,  vi 
and  strong,  never  romantic,  but  not  mi 
who  "likes  nipple  play"  and  knows  ' 
to  take  charge  and  take  care  of  a  horny 
torn,"  he  was  interesting,  intelligent,  and 
siderate.  providing  good  company  in 
gym  as  well  as  in  the  bedroom.  Eagerly 
almost  sheepishly.  Gannon's  erstwhile 
leagues  in  the  White  House  pressroom  j 
ered  around  their  laptops. 

Some  gay  groups  are  discomfitec 
the  outing  onslaught  visited  upon  ( 
non.  "Even  Republicans  are  entitled  U 
gay  and  to  run  porn  Web  sites."  David  B 
of  the  Cato  Institute,  who  is  gay.  told 
Washington  Blade,  which  apologized 
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d  for  reporting  that  Gannon  had  at- 
1  an  orgy  in  Virginia  seven  years  be- 
Jut  Aravosis  insists  that  by  aligning 
f  with  homophobes,  by  giving  anti- 
usaders  disproportionate  space  in  his 
l  (in  a  piece  on  the  legality  of  gay 
Hge,  he  devoted  3  paragraphs  to  pro- 
ts  and  20  to  those  opposed)  and  by 
those  stories  with  code  (calling  gays 
osexual,"  appending  a  "radical"  or 
icing"  before  the  term  and  an  "agen- 
■  "activist"  after)  Gannon  had  ceded 
|ht  to  his  privacy.  That  Gannon  went 
ind  forth  in  his  stories,  Aravosis  says, 
imes  writing  a  bit  more  evenhandedly 
ys,  may  show  how  conflicted  he  is 
his  sexuality,  a  point  with  which  one 
nnon's  friends  agrees.  "If  I  talk  to  Jeff 
a  lot  of  gay  issues,  he  freaks— he  can't 
:re,"  says  the  man.  "Jeff  never  stood 
fit  of  the  mirror,  he  doesn't  think  he's 
if  the  gay  community,  and  he  doesn't 
what  he's  done  affects  the  gay  com- 
iy.  The  guy  at  the  end  of  American 
V— that's  Jeff.  He  can't  come  to  terms 
vho  he  is." 

Propagannon,  "SusanG"  and  "NY- 
Brian  Keeler,  a  52-year-old  actor  from 
well  Junction,  New  York— led  a  citizens' 
that  canvassed  Gannon's  life.  "Silence," 
|ware  engineer  in  San  Jose,  California, 
jucted  an  elaborate  time  line  of  it.  "Blog- 
!  a  writer  for  the  Internet  porn  indus- 
jom  Texas,  investigated  escort  sites. 
kl4,"  a  registered  nurse  from  Florida, 
through  dozens  of  White  House  brief- 
:ompiling  a  "Library  of  'Jeff  Gannon' 
[ions."  And  "txj,"  a  doctoral  student  in 
)logy  from  Pennsylvania,  manned  the 
back  Machine,"  on  Archive.org,  comb- 
>r  scrubbed  Gannon  Web  sites,  and  re- 
d  records,  interviewed  people,  and  ac- 
journeyed  to  places  in  Gannon's  past, 
/larch  24,  Propagannon  posted  that 
ion  had  never  been  a  Marine— a  fact 
jannon  himself  now  readily  admits,  and 
i,  more  remarkably,  he  says  he  never 
ed.  "People  were  making  assumptions 
ise  I  have  a  lot  of  paraphernalia,"  he 
"And  I  didn't  disabuse  anybody  of  that 
n." 

it  as  time  passed,  Gannon  came  to 
,  to  at  least  some  of  the  bloggers,  as 
like  a  freelance  zealot  than  the  linch- 
f  some  much  larger  conspiracy.  Interest 
n  waned  and  some  of  them  even  came 
I  sorry  for  him,  at  least  until  he  uttered 
itest  outrage.  They  now  admit  that  for 
Gannon  emerged  as  less  a  target  in  and 
mself  and  more  of  an  instrument  for 
ig  rage  and  for  building  what  Gardner 
Ceeler  have  incorporated  as  "ePluribus 
ia,"  an  Internet-based,  freelance  inves- 
ve  unit.  "At  this  point,  it  could  have 
a  dead  dog  in  the  road,"  says  Gardner, 
ought  to  be  sending  us  flowers.  He  was 


not  much  of  anybody  and  now  he's  swagger- 
ing around  with  a  persecution  complex  talk- 
ing about  book  deals." 

The  Peoples'  Church,  which  its  pastor  de- 
scribes as  "a  hospital  for  hurting  people 
[sic] "  is  housed  in  a  plain  brick  building  on 
8th  Street  in  Southeast  Washington.  Creep- 
ing yuppiedom  is  enveloping  it;  what  was 
once  the  bar  next  door  now  advertises  shrimp 
with  saffron  and  orange  on  the  blackboard 
outside.  Parishioners,  80  percent  of  whom 
are  black,  have  been  priced  out  of  the  neigh- 
borhood and  have  a  hard  time  parking  when 
they  come  back.  Walk-in  traffic  is  sparse, 
especially  for  the  Wednesday-night  service. 
"He  wasn't  hurting  when  we  first  met  him," 
the  pastor,  Michael  Hall,  said  of  his  most 
famous  parishioner.  "He  would  look  around 
and  say,  'I  feel  so  bad— people  have  so  many 
problems  and  my  life  is  so  great!'"  Then 
word  of  the  Web  sites  broke. 

Gannon,  a  red  hymnal  in  his  hand, 
arrived  a  minute  or  two  late  one  recent 
Wednesday,  but  there  was  good  cause:  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee  had  just 
voted  not  to  investigate  his  case.  "Your 
prayers  were  answered,"  he  told  Pastor 
Hall's  wife  before  taking  a  seat  by  himself 
in  the  front  row.  He  is  one  of  6  people,  3 
white  and  3  black,  in  the  hall,  which  holds 
300.  Everything  in  tonight's  service— the 
Psalm,  the  sermon,  the  hymns— is  about 
sin  and  redemption.  "Oh  how  sweet  to 
trust  in  Jesus  /  Just  to  trust  his  cleansing 
blood  /  Just  in  simple  faith  to  plunge  me  / 
'Neath  the  healing  cleansing  flood,"  goes 
one  hymn.  A  few  blocks  away,  past  a 
pocket  park— Gannon  dumps  his  coffee 
grounds  there  once  a  week  to  feed  the 
conifers,  and  lobbied  to  plant  marigolds 
and  begonias— is  his  simple  ground-floor 
apartment.  It's  a  block  from  the  Marine 
Barracks,  and  that's  no  coincidence;  it's  a 
comfort  just  living  near  them,  Gannon 
says.  In  one  corner  of  his  bookcase,  near  a 
portrait  of  Jesus,  is  a  mini-library  on  the 
Marines:  books  such  as  Semper  Fi:  Business 
Leadership  the  Marine  Corps  Way,  for 
instance,  and  a  video  of  the  U.S.  Marine 
Corps  Battle  Color  Ceremony.  A  laminated 
photo  of  the  Iwo  Jima  memorial,  along  with 
his  Christmas  picture  with  the  Bushes,  he 
uses  as  coasters. 

On  Gannon's  lap  is  Winston.  If  you 
want  a  friend  in  Washington,  Harry  Tru- 
man famously  said,  get  a  dog.  Gannon  did 
Truman  one  better,  bringing  Winston  with 
him,  and  it  turned  out  to  be  a  wise  move. 
As  so  many  others  have  scurried  for  cov- 
er—though Gannon  won't  criticize  anyone 
on  the  right  for  doing  so— Winston  has 
stuck  resolutely  by  his  side.  "Winston  hasn't 
treated  me  any  differently  since  all  this  stuff 
came  out,  because  he  doesn't  watch  the 
news,"  he  explains,  stroking  his  dog's  red 


kerchief  as  he  speaks.  "He  likes  the  fact  that 
I  am  home  a  lot  more  than  I  was  before." 

As  we  speak  about  his  peculiar  adven- 
ture, Gannon  veers  between  indignation 
and  sadness,  defiance  and  amusement.  He 
says  he's  stopped  reading  the  blogs;  after  all, 
he  notes,  he  already  knows  whatever  they're 
trying  to  dig  up  on  him.  He's  saved  the  orig- 
inal, handwritten  copy  of  "the  question";  the 
Smithsonian  might  want  it  someday,  he  jokes. 
Everyone— the  politicians,  the  bloggers,  the 
media— was  making  money  off  of  this  but 
him,  he  laments.  Keith  Olbermann  should 
thank  him,  he  says;  without  Gannongate  his 
news  program,  which  has  covered  the  case 
extensively,  would  surely  have  been  canceled. 
So  should  Armstrong  Williams,  for  distract- 
ing everyone  from  his  malfeasance.  On 
JeffGannon.com,  he  is  soliciting  contribu- 
tions through  PayPal  "to  keep  my  voice  from 
going  silent,"  but  the  returns  thus  far  have 
been  small— enough,  perhaps,  to  "keep  Win- 
ston in  kibbles  for  a  while." 

In  the  short  run,  his  goal  is  to  follow  the 
path  of  the  principals  of  Washington  scan- 
dals past— Fawn  Hall,  Donna  Rice,  Paula 
Jones— and  attend  this  year's  White  House 
Correspondents"  Association  Dinner.  He 
says  he's  gone  the  last  two  years— meeting 
Kerry,  Al  Franken,  and  cast  members  of 
Tlie  West  Wing— but  the  person  who'd  invit- 
ed him  in  the  past  now  has  cold  feet,  and 
finding  a  ticket  for  the  invitation-only  event 
is  tough.  Showing  up,  he  says,  would  prove 
to  everyone  he  is  unbowed,  and  could  "cre- 
ate quite  a  sensation."  In  the  longer  run,  he 
wants  to  resume  his  career.  Sure,  he  says, 
he's  radioactive  now,  but  America  loves  re- 
demption; just  look  at  Dick  Morris,  Marv 
Albert,  and  Martha  Stewart.  Of  course,  as 
Dan  Froomkin  of  washingtonpost.com  points 
out,  this  is  redemption  with  a  twist.  "Most 
people  in  the  American  tradition  of  falling 
and  being  redeemed,  they  were  someone  in 
the  beginning,"  he  says.  "This  is  a  whole  new 
narrative:  you  start  as  nobody,  you  fall  to 
great  depths,  and  then  you're  a  name.  It's 
pretty  cool." 

Gannon  sees  his  comeback  happening  via 
an  interview  show,  or  talk  radio,  or  even  the 
White  House  briefing  room,  though  that's  not 
something  Scott  McClellan  thinks  he'll  see. 
"I  don't  think  anybody  expects  it,"  McClel- 
lan told  V.F.  "It  seems  like  he's  moved  on." 

But  that's  not  what  Gannon  says.  "Some- 
one who  didn't  care,  somebody  who's  a  mav- 
erick, who  wants  to  create  a  little  controversy 
. . .  might  have  the  stones  to  say,  'We  want 
him  as  our  White  House  reporter,'"  he  says. 
"Because  that's  news,  and  that's  going  to 
attract  readers."  With  his  determination,  in- 
telligence, resourcefulness,  chutzpah,  and— 
perhaps— connections,  maybe  he  will  just 
pull  it  off.  Or  perhaps  it  is  now  Jeff  Gannon 
who  is  divorced  from  reality.  □ 
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continued  i  kom  page  157  music"  —  in  Slash s 
old  studio  in  their  basement— "and  I  was 
upstairs  reading.  I  went  through  a  change 
in  my  life  and  started  paying  more  attention 
to  the  news  and  learning  about  other  coun- 
tries and  becoming  more  politically  active." 

In  2001,  while  researching  her  role  in 
Beyond  Borders,  the  story  of  a  refugee-aid 
worker,  she  volunteered  for  the  United 
Nations  High  Commissioner  for  Refugees 
(U.N.H.C.R.)  and  was  later  appointed  a 
goodwill  ambassador. 

"And  I  was  saying,  O.K.,  well,  listen, 
you're  going  to  finish  this  song  and  I'm  going 
to  Washington  and  I'll  see  you  Monday,  and 
then  I'd  come  back  and  we  wouldn't  discuss 
what  he  wrote  in  the  studio  and  we  wouldn't 
discuss  what  I  learned  in  Washington,  and 
then  two  weeks  later  it  would  be,  O.K.,  I'm 
going  to  Sierra  Leone  and  Tanzania — 

"And  so  in  a  year  I  became  who  I  am  to- 
day, very  much,  and  he  became  who  he  is  to- 
day, and  it  was  just  totally  different  paths  in 
life,  and  then  we  just  looked  at  each  other  one 
day  and  we  had  nothing  to  say  to  each  other." 

i^P  here's  this  huge  space  between  us,  and 

A  it  keeps  filling  up  with  everything  we 
don't  say  to  each  other,"  says  Mrs.  Smith,  her 
latest  character. 

"One  of  my  favorite  scenes  from  the  mov- 
ie," Angie  said,  "is  where  they're  having  din- 
ner and  they're  not  talking  and  they  have  a 
conversation  and  it's  about  peas." 

For  much  of  the  rest  of  the  movie,  they 
try  to  kill  each  other. 

She  was  attracted  to  the  script,  because 
she's  "had  two  failed  marriages"— from  1996 
to  1999  she  was  married  to  the  actor  Jonny 
Lee  Miller,  her  co-star  in  1995 's  Hackers. 
(He  was  also  Sick  Boy  in  Trainspotting.) 

"It  was  a  study  in  partnership  and  the 
things  that  go  wrong  and  the  things  we  fight 
through,"  she  said.  "At  the  end  of  the  day, 
it's:  Can  they  work  as  a  team?  And  do  they 
have  each  other's  back?" 

She  and  her  co-star,  Brad  Pitt,  did  while 
preparing  for  the  movie,  she  told  me.  "We 
went  to  gun  training,  which  is  actually  one 
of  the  most  dangerous  things  two  actors  can 
do.  We  would  go  to  rifie  ranges  and  actual- 
ly compete  with  each  other." 

"Who  was  a  better  shot?"  I  asked. 

"I  think  we  were  pretty  evenly  matched," 
she  said.  "We  each  had  our  favorite  gun." 
Hers,  the  pump  shotgun.  His,  "I  don't  re- 
member. A  semi-automatic,  maybe. 

"They  would  have  these  obstacle  coi 
and  you  have  to  learn  to  enter  rooms  a;, 
shoot  at  moving  targets,  get  from  one  wall  to 
another  and  protect  yourself.  They  had  us 
do  it  together— which  is,  if  you  don't  know 
somebody  really  well,  when  you're  holding 


loaded  shotguns,  and  you're  back-to-back—" 
The;   *vere  using  live  ammunition,  she 
You  had  to  trust  each  other  to  cross 
under  or  over  and  only  move  when  the  oth- 
er person  moves,  so  the  trust,  when  some- 
body's got  a  loaded  gun  at  your  back —  It 
made  us  trust  each  other  quickly,  you  know? 
"A  lot  of  [the  movie]  is  metaphors,"  she 
told  me.  *. 

4  T  love  my  wife,"  Mr.  Smith  says  to  a  mar- 

-L  riage  counselor,  "but  there  are  times—" 

He  clenches  his  fists  in  the  air  in  frustration. 

During  the  filming  of  the  movie,  a  scandal 
erupted  over  the  question  of  whether  Angeli- 
na Jolie  and  Brad  Pitt  had  had  an  offscreen 
romance,  possibly  contributing  to  the  Janu- 
ary 7  breakup  of  Pitt's  marriage  to  the  actress 
and  former  Friends  star  Jennifer  Aniston. 

"It's  obviously  been  difficult  with  all  this 
bullshit  going  on,"  said  Angie. 

"Eyewitnesses,"  the  trusty  sources  of  tab- 
loids, were  quoted  as  saying  that  Pitt  ad- 
mired Angie's  political  activism  and  was 
very  attentive  to  Maddox  on  the  set.  Which 
could  just  mean  he's  a  nice  guy. 

"I've  been  tied  to  everybody  I  ever  worked 
with,"  Angie  said  resignedly. 

There  was  her  first  husband,  Miller;  then 
model  Jenny  Shimizu,  her  co-star  in  1996's 
Foxfire  (she's  been  open  about  their  ro- 
mance); then  Timothy  Hutton,  her  co-star  in 
1997's  Playing  God  (she  got  an  H  tattooed  on 
her  wrist  when  they  dated,  but  she  says  it's 
for  her  brother,  James  Haven);  then  Thorn- 
ton (he  was  living  with  actress  Laura  Dern 
during  the  filming  of  Pushing  Tin,  but  she 
says  their  relationship  didn't  start  until  after- 
ward); then  Ethan  Hawke,  her  co-star  in  Tak- 
ing Lives  ("Every  now  and  then  God  gets  it 
just  exactly  right,"  Hawke  said  of  her;  but 
she  says  there  was  no  relationship).  She  and 
Maddox  and  Colin  Farrell  took  a  trip  to 
Egypt  during  the  filming  of  Alexander,  but 
she  has  said  that  she  and  Farrell,  known  to 
be  a  ladies'  man,  are  "too  much  alike"  for  a 
long-term  commitment.  "I  always  fall  in  love 
while  I'm  working  on  a  film,"  she  once  said. 

When  I  asked  how  the  current  tabloid 
mania  had  been  affecting  her,  she  said,  "I 
live  in  England,"  with  an  elegant  shrug. 
"When  [Pitt  and  Aniston]  separated,  I  was 
in  Niger  in  a  place  where  there  are  no  news- 
papers and  nobody  gossips." 

And  there  has  been  a  lot  of  baseless 
gossip,  almost  not  wcrth  repeating;  but  we 
did  talk  about  it.  I  asked  her  about  the  ru- 
mor that  Aniston  overheard  her  and  Pitt 
having  phone  sex.  "Absolute  bullshit,"  she 
said.  One  report  quoted  her  saying  that 
she  had  been  merely  "a  shoulder  for  Brad 
to  cry  on."  "If  you  track  that,  it  was  print- 
a  T  ritish  journalist  who  says  that 
o  frieth  'hat  Angie  said  that  she  was 

a  i  ould  cry  on."  She  said  she  had 

her  lawyers  "send  word  to"  Aniston  and 


Pitt  that  she  never  said  anything  lill 
As  for  the  picture  of  her  and  Pitt 
walking  along  embracing,  she  askec 
mean  the  picture  from  the  movie?! 
look  closely,  it  looks  like  my  hand  i\ 
shirt  'cause  they've  actually  moved 
tures  together."  (The  Star  ran  the  shJ 
January  cover,  with  headline  type  o| 
wayward  hand.)  "I  called  the  studl 
said.  Don't  you  guys  have  a  still  wh| 
camera's  in  frame?  They  did  some 
control.  I  didn't  pay  attention. 

"I  knew  nothing  about  their  mar 
she  said.  "All  I  know  is  they  seem 
derful  people  and  wonderful  frienoj 
they  seem  like— I  wish  people  coukl 
from  them  and  how  they  seem  to  ob{ 
be  so  close  and—" 

"They  seem  like  they're  getting  ba] 
gether,"  I  said. 

"Yeah,"  she  said.  "Maybe." 
Aniston  filed  for  divorce  on  Marcl 

We  got  to  talking  again  about  ma| 
"I  think  I  married  men  I 
to  be,"  she  told  me. 

"You  wanted  to  be  Billy  Bob0."  I 

"I  wanted  to  be  an  artist,"  she  saidj 
he  was  this  great  artist.  And  then, 
did  Lara  Croft,  he  told  me,  'I'm  an  ar 
now  you're  a  movie  star.' "  The  movie  j 
more  than  $250  million  internationally] 

When  Thornton  was  awarded  a  sil 
the  Hollywood  Walk  of  Fame,  in  Oc| 
of  2004,  Angie  took  out  a  full-page 
Variety:  "Billy,  I  love  your  brilliant  n| 
He  has  a  newborn  daughter  (with  girl] 
Connie  Angland). 

"Everybody's  waiting  for  me  to  fi| 
void,"  she  said  wryly. 

Later  we  got  to  talking  about  what  r| 
a  perfect  man. 

"A  great  man,"  she  said,  is  one  "thai 
be  a  survivor,  as  opposed  to  somebody! 
is  born  into  something  and  made  a  few! 
business  decisions  and  has  accompli} 
what,  money? 

"Someone  who  can  make  love  to  a 
an,"  she  said.  "Somebody  who's  car 
somebody  who's  not  just  going  to 
and  think  about  themselves,  but  somei 
who  can  get  out  of  themselves  and  t 
about  the  needs  of  the  person  right  in 
of  them." 

Someone  great  with  kids,  I  offered. 

"That's  a  real  man,"  she  said.  "I  kno\ 
ever  saw  a  man  be  great  with  my  child, 
that  would  be  it  for  me.  I  actually  know 

"'Listen  to  your  mother,'"  she  saic 
heard  someone  say  that  to  my  son  o 
'Listen  to  your  mother,'  and  I  thoug 
need  somebody  to  get  my  back  like  tl 

Angie  and  her  father,  Jon  Voight, 
not  spoken  in  more  than  three  years.  St 
time  in  2002,  while  she  was  still  mar 
to  Thornton,  she  says  her  father  wrote  I 
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THE  CONTINENTAL  FLYING  SPUR 

PURE  SOPHISTICATION. 


r.  • 


What  do  you  call  an  automobile  with  luxurious  levels  of  legroom,  handcrafted  interior, 

all-wheel  drive  and  a  turbocharged  6-liter  12-cylinder  engine,  capable  of  I95mph  ? 

Bentley  calls  it  the  Continental  Flying  Spur.  You'll  call  it  pure  sophistication. 

Contact  your  Bentley  Retailer  for  further  information  or  visit  www.bentleymotors.com. 

Coming  Fall  2005. 
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Bentley  Beverly  Hills 

Beverly  Hills,  CA 
Tel:  800  519  3428 

Bentley  Newport  Beach 

Newport  Beach,  CA 
TpI-  949  673  0900 
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Bentley  Pasadena 

Pasadena,  CA 
Tel:  626  229  2495 

Bentley  Rancho  Mirage 

Rancho  Mirage,  CA 
Tel:  760  773  5000 
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icture  yourself  livin 


Where  East  meets  West. 

The   newest  phase   of  L.A.'s 

most   beautiful   community. 

One  block  from  the  Grove. 

Apartment  Holmes  &c  Spa 


348  S.  Hauser  Street 
Los  Angeles,  CA  90036 

888.733.924 

www.palazzoeast.c< 
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Taste.  Hear.  See.. .Come  ana  Live  it. 


ome  experience  the  breathtaking  heauty  of  this  rare  limited  opportunity 
ana  he  sure  to  bring  your  senses.  This  exclusive  property  is  loaded  with 
all  the  riches  that  nature  and  a  gated  community  have  to  offer.  Where 
panoramic  views  are  unohstructed,  yet  a  few  neighbors  are  always  available  for 
fitness  workouts,  fine  dining  or  a  friendly  tennis  match  at  Tehama  Fitness 
Center,  upon  completion.  Where  your  days  are  filled  with  long  walks  in  the 
country  and  a  short  drive  to  town.  Where  your  nights  are  lit  by  a  thousand  stars. 


Actual  Monterra  Residence 


A  private  paradise  of  newly  released  limited  edition  homesites  awaits  you  within  the  prestigious  Monterra 
Community,  consisting  of  over  1,700  acres  high  above  the  Monterey  Peninsula.  It's  sunny.  It's  succulent.  And 

■      from  the  vistas  of  the  clubhouse  to  the  quiet  of  a  star-filled  evening, 
it's  simply  unparalleled.  Homesites  start  at  $  1 . 1  million . 
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MONTERRA 

^Laazc&u  cz2vvna  Q/ttaA  C&w&ve  Qsvum/e&eu  z/Oc^u 


Monterra  Sales  Office:  24258  Via  Malpaso,  Monterey,  CA  93940 

831.648.9080   Toll  Free  866.648.9080 

www.monterra-monterey.com 

itate  law,  and  read  it  before  signing  anythin  istitute  an  offer  to  sell  in  any  state  where  prior  registration  is  required. 

immunity  are  subject  to  addition,  deletion,  revision,  change  or  modification  at  the  discretion  of  the  developer  and  approval  of  the 

ima  Golf  Club  membership  is  by  invitation  only  and  not  included  in  the  purchase  of  a  homesite.  The  estimated  completion  date  of  the      ^^ 

Clubhouse  and  Fitness  Center  are  privately  owned  facilities  and  then  use  by  lot  owners  is  at  the  pleasure  of  the  owner  of  the     T~J 

•  Clubhouse  or  Fitness  Center  facilities  which  facilities  are  subject  to  use  by  others  who  are  not  lot  owners.  *j  2004  ■         ' 
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NEW     PRODUCT     UPDATE 


SERIOUS 

DARK 

CIRCLES? 


"The  first  product  specifically  developed  for  serious  dark  circles... 

not  the  kind  that  pop  up  in  the  morning  and  are  gone  by  breakfast,  but  the  kind  of 

serious  dark  circles  that  stay  around  forever...  making  you  look  old,  tired  and  exhausted." 


>y  Strobel 

Oyou  know  what  actually 
"causes"  serious  dark 
circles?  I  thought  I  did... 
»  wrong.  Like  most  people,  I  thought 
s  were  caused  by  hard  partying, 
te,  being  tired  or  simple  allergies, 
ding  to  most  research  dermatologists, 
rk  circles  (the  kind  that  make  you  look 
and  exhausted)  are  about,  of  all  things, 
ition   of  hemoglobin   (blood)   in   the 
natrix  of  the  peri-orbital  eye  area.  What 
ill 

ipillaries  actually  "leak"  blood  that 
)  oxidize  (through  a  process  called 
t)in  degradation)...  creating  a  dark 
1  pigmentation  that  looks  distinctly  like 
ruise. 

;s  all  that  mean  in  plain  English?  Tiny 
lillaries  deposit  blood  around  your 
eye  area.  The  blood  turns  deep  purple 
end  up  looking  like  you  just  went  12 
ids  in  a  boxing  ring. 


Not  an  Ordinary  Eye  Cream... 
A  Dark  Circle  Breakthrough 

Because  serious  dark  circles  are  so  difficult  to 
address  (just  take  a  look  in  the  mirror  after 
lunch...  ouch!  So  much  for  cakey  concealers)  it's 

not  surprising  that 


If 


UM 


the  hottest  new 

"must-have"  compound  to  shake 

up   the  "cosmeceutical"  market   is  something 

called   Hylexin"  Why?   Because   it's   the   first 

formula  specifically  developed   to  dramatically 

reduce  the  appearance  of  serious  dark  circles. 

Where's  the  Proof? 

In  scientific  studies.  Hylexin™  has  been  shown 
to  help  "oxidize"  hemoglobin  by  optimizing 
enzymatic  activity...  causing  the  red-blue  pig- 
mentation to  fade.  Studies  also  confirm  that 
Hylexin™  actually  helps  strengthen  the  capillary 
matrix  to  help  stop  the  "leaking".,  so  your  orbital 
eye  area  is  protected  against  further  damage. 
Science  is  soooo  cool! 


Need  More  Proof? 

In  a  double-blind  clinical  trial  more  than  72%  of 
women  who  had  serious  dark  circles  and  used 
Hylexin's™  key  compound  saw  an  obvious,  tangi- 
ble, visible  reduction  in  the  color  and  severity  of 
their  dark  circles.  These  results  were  confirmed 
with  high-speed  laboratory  photography  that 
clearly  showed  a  significant  reduction  in  the 
appearance  of  the  blue  and  red  color  that 
makes  dark  eye  circles  so  noticeable  and  so 
/   unattractive. 

But  forget  about  scientific  studies.  Talk  to  people 
who've  used  Hylexin™  and  they  all  say  the  same 
thing...  "Amazing!"  In  a  matter  of  days,  serious 
dark  circles  begin  to  fade...  your  eyes  look  clear, 
bright  and  alive. 

So  if  your  dark  circles  are  of  the  "ordinary"  variety 
you  probably  don't  need  Hylexin."  But  if  you're 
like  the  rest  of  us  "Raccoon  People"  and  need 
more  than  just  a  simple 
"eye  cream,"  there's  only 
one  question...  What  are 
you  waiting  for?  See  you 
at  the  Hylexin '"  counter! 


HYLEXIN. 

■■■■ 


D   HELP   FINDING   HYLEXIN  ? 


j  might  imagine,  finding  a  tube  of 
is  just  about  as  difficult  as  finding  an 
"Louis  Vuitton  "*  bag  on  a  New  York 
ier.  This  stuff  is  almost  impossible  to 
best  bets  are  Bloomingdale's,  Saks 
ue  or  Macy's.  If  they're  out  of  stock  you 
lur  name  on  the  waiting  list  or  you  can 


order  Hylexin™  directly  from  the  distributor, 
Bremenn  Research  Labs'",  at  www.Hylexin.com 
or  call  1-800-285-5023 

Oh,  by  the  way,  Hylexin'"  is  not  cheap...  afour 
to  six  week  supply  (.78  oz  tube)  costs  about 
$95.00.  But  I  guess,  like  all  things  in  life,  you  get 
what  you  pay  for. 


And  don't  forget,  Hylexn. '  is  backed  by 
Bremenn  Research  Labs'  no  questions  asked, 
money-back  guarantee.  If  Hylexin  doesn't  dramat- 
ically reduce  the  appearance  of  serious  dark  cir- 
cles and  make  your  eyes  look  brighter  and  more 
alive,  simply  return  the  unused  portion  within  30 
days  for  a  full  refund. 


serious  dark  circles 
mt  chine  puffinns 
wmxntng  me 
orbrtal  eye  area 


:;2005  Bremenn  Research  Labs."  LLC 
BR2364 


*  Louis  Vuitton'  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Louis  Vuiton  Malletier  Corporation,  France 
All  trademarks  are  the  property  of  their  respective  companies. 
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Cosmetic  Breakti 


than  Bo 


'Who  would  have  thought  a  stretch 
mark  cream  would  turn  out  to  be 
the  anti-wrinkle  breakthrough  of 
the  decade!" 


In  a  remarkable  turn  of  events, 
arguably  one  of  the  strangest  in 
the  history  of  cosmetics,  women 
across  the  country  are  putting 
a  stretch-mark  cream  called 
StnYectin-SD*  on  their  face  to  diminish 
the  appearance  of  fine  lines,  wrinkles  and 
crows'  feet.  And,  if  consumer  sales  are 
any  indication  of  a  product's  effective- 
ness, StriVectin-SD  is  nothing  short  of  a 
miracle.  Women  (as  well  as  a  growing 
number  of  "Boomer"  men)  are  buying  so 
much  StriVectin-SD  that  finding  a 
tube  at  your  local  cosmetic  counter  has 
become  just  about  impossible.  Has  every- 
one gone  mad?  Well. . .  not  really. 

scientific 
Breakthrough 
or  Dumb  Luck? 

Although  StriYectin-SD's  functional 
components  were  already  backed  by 
clinical  trials  documenting  their  ability  to 
visibly  reduce  the  appearance  of  existing 
stretch  marks  (prominent  because  of 
their  depth,  length,  discoloration  and 
texture)...  the  success  of  StriVectin-SD 
as  an  anti-wrinkle  cream  was  "dumb 
luck,"  says  Gina  Gay,  spokesperson  for 
Klein-Becker".  StnVectin-SD's  exclusive 
distributor 

"When  we  first  handed  out  samples  of 
the  StriYectin  formula  to  employees  and 
customers  as  part  of  our  market  research, 
the  sample  tubes  were  simply  marked 
'topical  cream'  with  the  lot  number 
underneath,"  Ms.  Gay  explains.  "As  the 
samples  were  passed  to  friends  and 
family,  the  message  became  a  little 
muddled  and  some  people  used  this 
'topical  cream'  as  a  facial  moisturizer.  As 
we  began  to  receive  feedback  from  users, 
like  'I  look  10  years  younger'  and  I  can't 
even  notice  my  crows'  feet,  we  knew  we 
had  something  more  than  America's  most 
effective  siretch-mark  cream.  The  point 
was  driven  home  as  store  owners  began 
reporting  that  almost  as  many  people 
were   purchasing  StriYectin  as  an   inn- 


wrinkle  cream  as  were  buying  it  to  reduce 
stretch  marks." 

Dr.  Daniel  B.  Mowrev,  PhD,  Klein- 
Becker's  Director  of  Scientific  Affairs, 
s.i\  s.  "Clearly,  people  were  seeing  results, 
but  we  didn't  have  a  scientific  explanation 
as  to  why  this  wrinkle-reduction  was 
occurring.  However,  based  on  the 
incredibly  positive  reports,  I  started  using 
it  myself  —  applying  StriVectin  to  mv 
face  after  shaving."  Dr.  Mowrev  adds, 
"On  a  personal  note,  my  wife  tells  me  I 
haven't  looked  this  good  in  years." 

Dumb  Luck 
Strikes  Again! 

Then,  on  Tuesday,  July  2,  2002,  at  a 
meeting  of  the  20th  World  Congress  of 
Dermatology  in  Paris,  France,  a  series 
of  studies  detailing  the  superior  wrinkle- 
reducing  properties  of  a  patented 
oligo-peptide  (called  Pal-KTTKS)  versus 
retinol,  vitamin  C,  and  placebo,  on 
"photo-aged  skin"  was  presented. '  "As 
luck  would  have  it,"  Dr.  Mowrev  states, 
"the  anti-wrinkle  oligo-peptide  tested  in 
the  breakthrough  clinical  trials  turned 
out  to  be  a  key  ingredient  in  the 
StriVectin  cream." 

In  the  trials,  subjects  applied  the  patented 
peptide  solution  to  the  crows'  feet  area 
on  one  side  of  the  face,  and  a  cream 
containing  either  retinol,  vitamin  C,  or  a 
placebo  to  the  other  side. 
Subjects  in  the  Pal-KTTKS  retinol  study 
applied  the  cream  once  a  day  for  2 
months  and  then  twice  a  day  for  the  next 
2  months.  Using  special  image  analysis, 
the  study's  authors  reported  "significant 
improvement"  in  the  appearance  of 
both  overall  skin  tone  and  unsightly 
wrinkles  for  those  women  using  the  pep- 
tide solution. 

Better  yet.  at  the  2-month  halfway  point, 
the  peptide  >lution  thickened  skin 
nearly  1.5  rimes  taster  than  retinol  (in 
measured  parameters\  and  without  the 
inf.  unmarion  retinol  often  causes  in  sen- 
stth    skin.  As  was  expected,  the  results  of 


the  remaining  studies  confirmed  that  the 
Pal-KTTKS  solution's  effectiveness  at 
reducing  the  appearance  of  fine  lines  and 
wrinkles  far  exceeded  both  vitamin  C  and 
placebo. 

A  smoother,  younger  complexion,  with 
less  irritation  and  faster  results  —  all 
without  expensive  (and  painful)  peels, 
implants  or  injections. 

BETTER  THAN   RETINOL 
AND  VITAMIN  C,  BUT 
IS  STRlVECTIN-SD® 

Better  than  Botox®*?"* 

Dr.  Nathalie  Chevreau,  PhD,  RD, 
Director  of  Women's  Health  at  Salt 
Lake  City  based  Basic  Research,8 
exclusive  distributor  for  Klein-Becker, 
explains,  "Leading  dermatologists  agree 
that  Botox  is  the  preferred  treatment  for 
moderate  to  severe  frown  lines  between 
the  brow.  But  ever  since  it  was  discovered 
that  StriVectin  could  reduce  the  appear- 
ance of  fine  lines,  wrinkles,  and  crows' 
feet. . .  the  kind  of  fine  lines,  wrinkles 
and  crows'  feet  that  can  add  10-15  years 
to  your  appearance  and  which  costly 
medical  treatments  often  leave  behind. . . 
skin-care  professionals  have  been  recom- 
mending, and  using,  StriYectin."  In  fact. 
researchers  believe  non-invasive  alterna- 
tives are  better,  because.  Dr.  Chevreau 
continues,  "Topical  creams  and  gels 
offer  gradual,  continual  results,  while  the 
effects  of  injections,  facial  peels,  and 
dermabrasions  are  rougher  on  the  skin 
and  wear  off" 

In  other  words,  StriVectin-SD  helps  give 
you  a  youthful,  healthy,  glowing  com- 
pletion faster  than  retinol,  far  superior 
to  vitamin  C,  and  without  irritation, 
needles,  or  surgery.  Even  better,  many 
dermatologists  and  plastic  surgeons  rec- 
ommend StriVectin  in  conjunction  with 
cosmetic  procedures,  including  Botox. 
So,  if  you  see  someone  applying  an  anti- 
stretch  mark  cream  to  their  face,  don't 
think  they've  gone  off  the  deep  end. . . 
they  may  be  smarter  than  you  think. 


V 


Having  a 
hard  time  find" 

STRlVECTIN-SI 

If  you've  been  scarchml 
StriVectin-SD,  you  already  h  I 
become  almost  impossible  \ 
Don't  bother  with  Neiman 
they  don't  have  it...  Youi  I 
are'SEPHORA  shops.  PA 
Lord    &    Taylor,    .(TO 

btexringddes  or  Saks  S\ 

thev  always  try  to  keep 
or,  believe  it  or  not,  the  piv 
tion  of  your  local  GNC  i 
supplement  retailer.  To  be 
sure,  you  can  order  Sti 
directly  from  Klein-Becker  at: 

I-800-398-84I5 

or  order  online  at 
www.StriVectin.com 

Since  StriVectin-SD  was  d 
a  stretch-mark  reducing  form 
comes  in  a  large,  6-ounce  tu 
$135.00,  StnYcctin-SD  is  n 
but  when  used  as  a  wrinkle-reduc 
tube  will  last  approximately  six 
By  the  way,  StriVectin-SD  is  bac 
Klein-Becker's  monev-back  guai 
StnYectin-SD  doesn't  make  voi 
look  younger,  healthier,  and 
vibrant,  simply  return  the  i 
tion  within  30  days  for  a  full  rcf 
no  questions  asked. 

StrWectirt-SD     : 


Study  References: 

dS^o  ^e,evonce  °f  °"'iwrinll|e  treotmenl  of  o  peptide   4  months  :linicol  double  blind  stud)  vs  exepienf  20'  World  Congress  of  Dermatology  (60  subjects.  4  mos.| 
■  P0179    Peniopeptide  offers  improvement  in  humon  photooged  focal  skin     ;j-  World  Congress  of  Dermatology  (204  subjects,  I J  weeks). 
•  Botox*  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Allergon,  Inc 
All  trademarks  are  the  property  of  their  respective  companies 


Call  1-800-398-8415 

or  order  online  at 
www.StriVatin.com. 

Kkin-Bedoei  I  S 


t  which  she  felt  to  be  hurtful,  criticizing 
!br  her  "issues." 

ifter  they  stopped  talking,  Voight  ap- 
M  on  Access  Hollywood  in  what  he  says 
an  attempt  to  "get  her  help"  for  her  "se- 
;  mental  problems."  She  legally  dropped 
ame  from  hers  soon  after, 
hey  had  never  had  a  completely  smooth 
ionship,  going  in  and  out  of  contact 
the  years.  He  was  an  active  part  of  her 
lhood,  however,  coaching  a  soccer  team 
/Inch  she  was  the  only  female  member, 
■n  she  accepted  her  Oscar,  in  2000,  she 
ked  him  from  the  stage,  saying,  you're 
reat  actor  but  ...  a  better  father." 

Then  I  talked  to  Voight  on  the  phone 
'  some  time  after  meeting  Angie,  he 
very  emotional  in  expressing  his  love  for 
ind  his  regrets  that  he  may  have  ever  hurt 
in  any  way;  he  said  that  both  with  the 
r  he  wrote  and  with  his  TV  appearance 
/as  trying  to  protect  her  from  "danger," 
:h  he  would  not  go  into.  "When  some- 
s  walking  into  a  fire,"  he  said,  "you  don't 
'By  the  way.' 

Everything  I've  ever  done  in  my  life  since 
birth  of  my  children,  every  gesture  and 
y  breath  I  take,  is  with  their  happiness  in 
d,"  he  said,  "and  if  I've  made  a  mistake 
vo,  and  I  have  made  mistakes  in  my  life, 
paid  dearly  for  them,  but  my  love  has 
lys  been  there  for  the  children." 


GOYLE,  INTERRUPTED 

Angelina  Jolie,  photographed  atop  Notre- 

Dame,  in  Paris,  on  February  26,  2005. 


He  also  said  that  he  has  tried  to  make 
amends,  but  she  has  denied  his  overtures. 
When  I  relayed  this  to  Angie,  later,  she  too 
was  very  emotional  and  said  she  didn't  trust 
his  sincerity,  and  said  he  uses  the  media  to 
communicate  private  and  negative  things. 

"I'm  terrified.  I've  scared  myself,"  she  told 
me.  "I  have  a  dad  in  me  that's  pretty  hard. 
My  dad  was  a  nightmare,  and  so  that's  all  I 
have.  I  hear  myself  being  a  disciplinarian." 

She  said,  "I  was  raised  by  my  mom,  and 
everything  was  emotional,  and  even  if  I 
would  do  something  crazy,  if  I  would  be  out 
all  night  and  would  come  back,  you  know, 
at  13,  and  be  doing  stuff,  she'd  cry,  and  then 
I'd  feel  like  the  worst  person  in  the  world  be- 
cause I  hurt  my  friend,  my  girlfriend."  (She 
and  her  mother  remain  close,  however.) 

"I  think  the  best  thing  about  being  raised 
by  two  parents,"  she  said,  "is  you  grow  up 
watching  two  people  love  each  other  and 
respect  each  other.  And  it  makes  for  a  hap- 
py parent,  too,  like  a  really  happy,  nurtured 
parent." 

Later  I  told  her  how,  as  a  single  mom,  I 
smiled  reading  about  her  talking  of  taking 
lovers.  "God,"  she  said,  "I  know  it  took  me 
a  while  to  do  it,  and  the  first  time  I  had  one 
afternoon  where  I  felt  like  a  woman,  and  I 


came  back  as  a  better  mom.  I  was  that  much 
better  'cause  I  was  just— I  had  a  side  of  me 
that  was  more  adult,  more  fulfilled." 

And  you  don't  feel  like  you  need  to  go 
out  looking  for  someone,  I  said. 

"Yeah,"  she  said,  "or  suddenly  you  could 
accidentally  get  that  wrong  person  in  your 
life  because  you  get  a  little—" 

"Lonely?" 

"Yeah,"  she  said.  "So  it's  better  to  . . . 
have  someone  who  makes  you  feel  sexy  once 
in  a  while  or  talks  to  you  like  a  woman." 

Nicole  Kidman  was  originally  slated  to  play 
Mrs.  Smith  but  dropped  out  due  to  a 
scheduling  conflict.  "We  started  talking  about 
. . .  who  would  you  believe  in  that  role?"  says 
Lucas  Foster,  one  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smith's 
producers.  "This  is  a  woman  who  by  day  is 
a  housewife  and  by  night  is  a  super-secret 
agent,  jumping  off  buildings  and  getting  in  a 
taxi  like  it's  all  perfectly  normal.  We  thought, 
'Angelina  Jolie'— she  was  the  perfect  person." 
Much  has  been  made  of  Pitt's  alleged  en- 
thusiasm for  Angie  in  the  role.  "Angie  called 
Brad  and  said.  How  do  you  feel  about  the 
movie?,"  Foster  says,  and  Pitt  did  help  per- 
suade her  to  do  it. 

The  movie  had  what  is  referred  to  as  "a 
troubled  shoot"  from  the  beginning.  Its  De- 
cember 2003  start  date  was  moved  to  Janu- 
ary of  2004  because  of  problems  with  the 
physical  set,  according  to  producers.  And 
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then  '"Brad  started  the  movie  ininr 
had  to  ur  schedule  according^ 

ter  say->.  "He  was  playing  Achilles  in  Tn. 
hurt  his  Achilles  tendon." 

Something  was  going  very  right,  how 

"Brad  and  Angie  have  a  lot  of  chemistry. 
Watching  them  on-screen,  you're  like.  Wow, 
that's  really— cool,"  says  Foster. 

"Come  on,  sweetheart,  come  to  Daddy," 
says  a  sweaty  Mr.  Smith  in  one  scene. 

"Who's  your  daddy  now?"  asks  a  panting 
Mrs.  as  they  attempt  to  annihilate  each  other. 

In  another  scene,  they  dance  the  tango 
while  throwing  knives.  (Angie  collects  knives 
in  real  life.  "I  know  how  to  throw  them," 
she  says.) 

"They're  just  really  funny  and  really  en- 
gaging on-screen,"  says  Akiva  Goldsman,  an- 
other producer  on  the  film. 

Pitt  had  to  leave  the  production  for  sever- 
al months  over  the  summer  of  2004  to  make 
Ocean's  12,  to  which  he  was  previously  com- 
mitted. Stopping  and  starting  a  film  again  is 
unusual  and.  Foster  says,  proved  "very  ex- 
pensive." The  budget  soared  "north  of  S 100 
million." 

And  then  came  reports  that  Angie  wasn't 
getting  along  with  the  film's  director,  Doug 

Liman.  Liman  says,  "I  love  Angie She's 

really  smart.  And  I  do  very  well  with  people 
who  have  strong  opinions."  Her  nickname  for 
Liman  on  the  set  was  "Bunny."  which  was 
actually  also  her  mother's  nickname  for  her 
as  a  child.  For  a  still  more  Freudian  twist, 
Liman's  late  father,  Arthur  Liman,  a  lawyer, 
headed  the  Senate's  Iran-contra  hearings,  so 
"I  became  exposed  to  what  really  went  on  in 
the  C.I. A.,"  he  says.  And  now  he  has  made 
a  film  about  cool  assassins. 

"It's  a  romantic  comedy  with  gunfire," 
Foster  says.  "We  were  trying  to  hit  a  specific 

tone  that  doesn't  easily  fit  into  one  genre 

At  one  point  things  got  very  strained.  Every- 
one was  fighting. 

"I've  been  pissed  off  at  Doug  at  various 
times,"  he  goes  on.  "Angie  and  Doug  don't 
agree  about  everything.  But  I  don't  agree 
with  Doug  about  everything.  That's  the  na- 
ture of  filmmaking." 

Because  the  film  was  shot  over  such  a 
length)'  period,  it  had  some  pacing  problems, 
its  producers  say.  Additional  shooting  in 
March  was  done  at  an  isolated,  empty  Ikea 
warehouse— chosen  to  dodge  a  now  full- 
blown media  obsession.  (Most  of  the  movie 
was  shot  on  the  Fox  lot,  in  L.A.)  "I  spend 
my  life  sending  away  paparazzi,"  says  Foster. 

As  for  the  rumors  of  a  romance  between 
co-stars,  Foster  says,  "Not  to  my  knowledge. 
I  think  it's  demeaning  to  her  talent,  which  is 
extreme." 

Pitt  never  responded  to  calls  asking  for 
a  comment. 


iOhe  does  that  thing  where  she's  able  to 
*.J*be  transformed,"  says  Goldsman. 

ting  is  not  pretending  or  lying,"  Angie 
once  said.  "It's  finding  a  side  of  yourself 
that's  like  the  character  and  ignoring  the 
other  sides."  It's  abridged  Stanislavski,  which 
she  learned  at  the  Lee  Strasberg  Theatre  In- 
stitute, where  she  studied  when  she  was  13, 
at  the  suggestion  of  her  father. 

She  seems  to  have  often  allowed  these 
different  sides  of  herself  to  change  her  fife, 
or  been  unable  to  keep  them  from  chang- 
ing it.  "Her  commitment  to  a  role  does  sat- 
urate her  being,"  says  Michael  Cristofer,  her 
director  on  the  HBO  movie  Gia  and  now  a 
close  friend.  "I  think  she  knows  when  she 
takes  on  a  role  it's  going  to  permeate  her 
self  and  how  she  fives  and  who  she  is." 

After  making  Gia,  the  story  of  the  heroin- 
addicted,  bisexual  fashion  model  Gia  Caran- 
gi,  who  died  of  aids  in  1986,  Angie  became 
depressed.  She  said  she  was  quitting  act- 
ing and  moved  to  New  York,  registering  at 
N.Y.U.  film  school.  "I  was  feeling  emptier 
than  ever.  I  was  scared  of  going  out  like 
Gia."  In  an  interview,  she  spoke  about  be- 
ing "fascinated"  by  heroin. 

Girl,  Interrupted  seems  to  have  affected  her 
similarly.  "[Lisa's]  a  lot  like  me  in  a  certain 
way,"  she  said  of  her  mentally  unstable  char- 
acter. 

"It  was  clear  to  me  that  day  [when  she  au- 
ditioned for  the  part],  I  was  watching  someone 
who  was  not  acting,"  Mangold  said  when  the 
movie  came  out.  "There  was  someone  speak- 
ing through  her,  it  was  a  part  of  herself." 

Days  after  winning  her  Oscar  for  her 
performance,  Angie  checked  into  U.C.L.A.'s 
Medical  Center  for  48  hours,  after  experi- 
encing a  paralyzing  grief,  she  said,  that  she 
and  Thornton  would  not  be  able  to  be  togeth- 
er. (He  had  not  yet  resolved  his  relationship 
with  Laura  Dern.)  They  were  married  days 
after  Angie  checked  out  of  the  hospital. 

"When  she  did  Lara  Croft,  I  think  she 
needed  to— well,  look,"  Cristofer  says.  "I  don't 
know  how  much  she  told  you,  and  I  have  to 
be  careful  what  I  say.  but  I  think  when  she 
did  Lara  Croft  she  needed  to  find  and  ex- 
plore and  live  inside  that  part  of  her  person- 
ality that  was  strong  and  healthy  and  physi- 
cally in  extraordinary  shape.  I  think  she  had 
come  out  of  a  really  bad  time  and  she  was 
getting  herself  together  in  a  very  good  way 
through  the  shoot  of  that  film." 

Over  the  years,  even  her  looks  have 
changed.  When  she  was  up  for  Gia,  says 
Cristofer.  "I  don't  think  she  thought  she 
could  do  it  physically.  And  if  you  had  met 
her  then,  you  would  have  agreed  with  her. 
Although  she's  extremely  striking,  it  was  not 
easy  to  see  how  beautiful  she  was.  Her  pres- 
entation of  herself  was  pretty  rough.  I  think 
having  to  parade  around  and  call  herself 
be;  Pitiful  was  an  issue  for  her." 

"I  was  always  that  punk  in  school,"  An- 


gie told  me.  "I  didn't  feel  clean  an<j 
pretty.  And  I  always  felt  interesting 
or  dark  or  maybe,  uh,  you  know,  coi 

sexy I  was  the  kid  when  I  first  got] 

I'd  be  in  my  black  boots  and  my 
jeans  and  my  old  jacket  and  I  felt  mor<] 
fortable  like  that.  I  wasn't  gonna  pretl 
be  the  smart,  clean,  centered  girl.  I  coi] 
derstand  the  darker  things,  the  more 
things,  the  more  emotional  things." 
She  grew  up  in  Los  Angeles,  in 
apartments.  At  16,  she  graduated  fror 
erly  Hills  High  School  and  then  move 
her  own  place,  near  her  mother.  At 
landed  her  first  starring  movie  role,  a.>| 
borg  in  Cyborg  2. 

6  T  think  with  Angie  it  is  really  hard  \\ 
-Larate  life  from  acting,"  Cristofer 
"and  that's  why  it  feels  to  me  that  thi 
of  her  that  she's  living  now  really  is 
cellent  choice  for  her." 

It  was  during  her  marriage  to  Th 
that  she  began  preparing  for  her  role  i 
yond  Borders;  she  played  Sarah  Jorda 
naive,  married  American  socialite  livi 
London,"  say  the  film's  press  materials 
"impulsively  abandons  her  sheltered  lii 
work  on  behalf  of  refugees,  against  the 
drop  of  the  "world's  most  dangerou 
spots."  Which  is  pretty  much  what 
has  done  with  her  life  now. 

When  the  production  of  Beyond  Bd 
fell  apart,  in  mid-2001,  she  pushed  to 
back  on  track.  "She  was  very  passu 
about  doing  the  film,"  says  her  co-star, 
Owen.  "It  wasn't  a  vanity  thing  of  w 
fantastic  part  it  was.  It  was:  I  want  to 
people  toward  this  subject." 

In  fact,  the  movie  wouldn't  have 
made  without  her  persistence.  Beyond 
ders  was  originally  Oliver  Stone's  project 
he  bowed  out  due  to  budget  disagreen 
with  Paramount.  "They  went  along  with 
gie's]  desire  to  get  it  made."  Stone  says, 
out  hard  feelings;  Martin  Campbell  (of 
Mask  ofZorro)  was  hired  to  direct  inst 

The  film  premiered  in  2003  to  tepid 
views,  grossing  under  S 15  million.  But  A 
has  continued  to  devote  herself  to  its  ca 

As  a  goodwill  ambassador  she  has  vir 
15  countries,  including  Pakistan,  Ecua 
and  Cambodia.  She  has  donated  well  al 
S3  million  to  U.N.H.C.R.  field  operat 
and  emergencies,  and  has  pledged  to 
nate  a  third  of  her  income  in  perpetuit 

In  2003  the  U.N.  Correspondents  A 
ciation  gave  her  its  first  Citizen  of  the  W 
Award. 

That  same  year,  she  published  a  be 
Notes  from  My  Travels  (which  is  written 
clean,  clear  style:  "They  saw  my  tattc 
They  found  them  funny.  They  asked.   V 
stamped  you?'"). 

In  March,  she  was  featured  on  Nighl 
in  a  segment  entitled  "Ms.  Jolie  Goe 
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[tington."  "It's  true,  your  Tomb  Raider 

p  are  just  fabulous,"  said  embattled 

majority  leader  Tom  DeLay,  greet- 

:;r  in  his  office.  It  has  been  an  image 

e,  certainly,  for  her. 

|  walks  into  the  ballroom  of  the  JW 
larriott  Hotel  in  Washington  looking  like 
ie  angular  Jackie  O.  She's  in  a  dark-blue 
:„•  &  Gabbana  suit,  and  her  hair  is  in  a 
rlipped-back  do.  She  wears  tan  pumps, 
a  few  days  after  our  first  meeting,  and 
he  is  here  to  give  a  speech  to  lawyers 
around  the  country,  asking  them  to  do 
ono  work  for  immigrant  children. 

has  donated  $500,000  to  U.NH.C.R.'s 

National  Center  for  Refugee  and  Immi- 

Children.  "In  the  South  we  call  that 

million  dollars!"  says  the  bouncy  lady 

(introduces  her. 

Vhen  I  was  just  an  actress,"  Angie  tells 
owd  of  blue  suits  and  little  black  dress- 

ny  life  was  no  use  to  others  ..." 
loud  applause,  they  bring  a  teenage 
grant  onto  the  stage  to  be  introduced 
r  (he  happens  to  be  mentally  handi- 

ed).  "We  think  you're  amazing!,"  An- 

lays,  hugging  him.  He  wants  a  picture 

[mself  with  her. 

he  next  day,  I  go  to  meet  with  her  in  the 
)ar  of  the  Ritz-Carlton  hotel.  She  comes 
rriedly,  looking  distracted;  she's  here  for 
lple  of  days  and  on  a  tight  schedule. 
:er  hair  is  still  in  the  flipped-back  do; 
wearing  beige  cashmere  and  the  tan 
ps  again.  Maddox  is  trailing  her. 
vlommy  Mommy  Mommy."  He's  ador- 
,  with  bright  black  eyes.  He  wears 
elets. 

You  go  and  sit  over  there,  O.K.,  my 
'"  says  Angie. 

Mo,  I  sit  here,"  Maddox  says,  trying  to 
our  table. 

don't  mind,  I  tell  her. 
ie  doesn't  seem  to  hear  me.  "Mommy 
)ust  be  a  few  minutes,  O.K.?" 
larie-Noelle  Little,  Angie's  traveling  com- 
on  from  U.N.H.C.R.,  takes  Maddox  to 
t  a  table  across  the  room. 


"Hello,"  Angie  says,  greeting  me,  friendly 
but  businesslike.  She  has  newscaster-heavy 
makeup  on  for  her  Nightline  appearance. 

We  start  talking  about  what  she's  been 
doing  here— meeting  with  Diane  Feinstein, 
Hillary  Clinton,  and  other  heavy  hitters. 

"Hi,  Mom.  Mommy!"  Maddox  comes 
running  over. 

"See  you  in  five,"  she  tells  him,  urging 
him  back  to  his  seat. 

"I  don't  mind  if  he  sits  with  us,"  I  say. 

She  continues  telling  me  about  the  bill 
she's  been  trying  to  help  get  passed— the  Un- 
accompanied Alien  Child  Protection  Act— 
which  would  ensure  that  unaccompanied  im- 
migrant children  have  access  to  legal  coun- 
sel, which  they  don't  now. 

I  heard  her  tell  a  reporter  yesterday  she 
was  encountering  some  resistance  on  the 
Hill,  and  so  I  ask  her  about  it.  She  says  she 
doesn't  want  to  go  into  it  for  fear  of  alienat- 
ing the  people  she  is  working  with. 

"I  just  really  want  this  to  be  passed,"  she 
says. 

I  ask  her  if  it's  a  new  thing  for  her,  to  have 
to  censor  herself;  she's  always  been  so  open. 

"I'm  not  censoring,"  she  says.  "I'm  just 
not,  you  know,  bitching  about  certain  po- 
litical frustrations  with  a  certain  person  be- 
cause I  know  it's  not  of  any  use." 

We  talk  a  little  more,  and  Maddox  comes 
back. 

"I  sit  here,"  he  says. 

"I  don't  mind,"  I  say. 

"You  can  sit  at  the  bar  with  Mimi,"  she 
tells  him. 

She  still  hasn't  introduced  us,  and  I'm 
wondering  if  it's  because  I'm  a  reporter. 

"I  don't  let  a  lot  of  reporters  meet  my 
children,"  she  says.  (Reports  in  the  Euro- 
pean press  have  said  that  she  tried  to  adopt 
a  boy,  Gleb,  from  a  Russian  orphanage  last 
year;  but  she  has  told  me  this  is  untrue.) 

"I  just  get  so  nervous,"  she  explains. 
"'Cause  my  life's  been  so— and  my  son's 
been  so  attacked  by  the  press  . . .  and  I've 
seen  so  many  reporters  go  out  of  their  way 
to  be  nice  about  my  child  . . .  and  then  write 
things  about  my  family  and  so  I  don't  trust 
the  relationship." 


"Well,  if  you  don't  want  me  to  mention 
that  he's  here,  that's  fine,"  I  say. 

"Oh  no."  she  says,  "it's  just  not  how  I 
settle  him  in  an  environment,  you  know.  I 
mean,  you're  a  mom,  you  understand;  if 
you  settle  him  in  an  environment  and  here's 
a  lady  and  he's  going  to  sit  in  your  lap  and 
start  to  talk  to  you  and  get  to  know  you  as 
a  friend  of  Mommy's  he  may  then  wonder 
why  he  can't  sit  with  us  ...  He  insisted  on 
coming  and  I  didn't  know  quite  how  to,  I 
don't  know  how  to  do  this  yet." 

"I  understand,"  I  tell  her. 

"You  want  to  come  here  for  a  second, 
Mad?"  she  says. 

He  runs  over  and  climbs  into  her  lap. 

We  chill  out  for  a  while  as  Maddox 
"makes  a  cake"  out  of  sugar  from  the  sugar 
packets  on  the  table.  We  draw  a  happy  face 
in  the  spilled  sugar. 

"Here's  the  thing,"  Angie  says  finally.  "I 
have  been,  like,  so—  Since  the  last  time  we 
met,  I—"  She  stops,  as  if  remembering. 

"I  had  such  a  lovely  time,"  she  says. 

"Mama  Mama  mama,"  says  Maddox. 

"Psycho,  you're  fine,"  she  says. 

"Mommy,  I  got  sticky  hands— water  water 
water  water!"  he  says. 

She  gives  him  water.  He  drinks  it. 

"I  just  saw  a  bunch  of  people,"  she  goes 
on,  "and  we  were  emotionally  talking  about 
'O.K.,  God,  we  have  to  make  sure  this  bill 
goes  through— and  not  do  the  wrong  thing— 
and  get  the  right  people  into  this  and—' " 

I  think  I  understand. 

It's  as  if  she  was  in  character.  She  was 
Angelina  Jolie,  congresswoman  (an  improb- 
ably beautiful  one). 

"This  whole  world  is  probably  good  for 
me.  The  whole  Washington  thing,"  she  tells 
me  later.  "When  I'm  here  there's  a  side  of 
me  that  I  just  get  into  focus.  I  get  my  notes, 
my  pen.  I  get  my  head  together.  And  I  do 
want  to  cover  my  tattoos,  get  into  my  suits, 
look  clean,  don't  dress  too  sexy,  and  just 
try  and  present  the  woman  that  I'm  not 
sure  I  am,  but  would  like  to  aspire  to  be?  A 
little  more?  But  everybody's  always  been  ex- 
pecting me  to  be— or  it's  been  easier  to  be— 
the  other  girl."  □ 
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riNUED  from  page  172  wireless  head- 
are  scurrying  around  trying  to  get  every- 
g  right.  It's  quite  a  production,  this 
im  Sequence.  In  the  middle  of  the  Lake 
>reams,  submerged  in  a  pit  roughly  44 
deep,  is  a  hydraulic  lift.  At  appropriate 
nents  in  the  choreography  the  lift  goes 
action,  whereupon,  out  of  the  depths, 
rges  the  giant,  disembodied  head  of  a 
ly  woman  which  has  been  digitally  pro- 
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grammed  to  sing  along  with  the  music.  Two 
mechanically  operated  luminaries,  a  sun 
and  a  moon,  rise  and  set  on  command. 

"Cue  the  Paganini  theme  now,"  orders 
Wynn.  "You  ready?" 

"Yes,  yes,  yes,"  says  the  director. 

Suddenly  we're  surrounded  by  Rachma- 
ninoff's "Rhapsody  on  a  Theme  of  Pagani- 
ni," thundering  from  who  knows  how  many 
speakers.  "Louder!"  yells  Wynn.  The  moun- 
tain is  illuminated.  The  lagoon  bubbles 
and  gurgles.  Beneath  the  water,  4,000  light- 
emitting  diodes  burst  with  fabulous  color:  in 


psychedelic  patterns,  agitated  swirls  of  blue, 
yellow,  and  pink  race  and  ripple  across  the 
water  in  time  to  the  piano  concerto.  En- 
thralled, Wynn  cuts  through  the  air  with  an 
invisible  baton. 

"Now  come  the  strings!"  he  confirms  as 
the  violins  begin  to  play.  "Very  rhapsodic," 
he  tells  me.  "Now!  Here  come  the  very,  al- 
most orgasmic— here!— five  notes.  One  more 
time:  One!  Two!  Three!  Four!  Five!  Then  it 
retreats— back  into  simple  ..."  Wynn  pauses 
to  explain  his  overarching  concept:  "We're 
thinking  that  this  small  start  that  opens,  and 
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builds,  and  then  retreats  back  to  a  single  note 
may  be  a  good  way  for  us  to  start  with  some- 
thing on  point  and  open  the  whole  moun- 
tain and  then  go  back  down  again." 

Whatever  he  means,  everyone  nods  in 
agreement.  The  lagoon  changes  color.  The 
pine  trees  on  the  mountain  turn  gold.  Wynn 
is  pleased.  "I  like  the  gold,"  he  says. 

"Steve  likes  the  color  gold  in  the  moun- 
tains!" yells  the  director.  "He  likes  the  gold!" 

Wall  Street  too  likes  gold.  In  the  past 
year,  the  stock  price  of  Wynn  Resorts, 
which  trades  under  the  symbol  WYNN, 
has  soared  to  S70  from  around  S35.  Forget 
about  profits.  Even  though  the  company 
doesn't  have  any  revenues  to  speak  of  so  far, 
it's  already  valued  by  Wall  Street  at  S7  billion. 
Steve  Wynn's  personal  stake  in  Wynn  Resorts 
is  worth  around  $2  billion,  give  or  take  a  few 
hundred  million.  The  company's  sole  assets 
are:  (1)  the  new  Wynn  Las  Vegas  resort;  (2) 
an  annex  to  Wynn  Las  Vegas,  the  S  1.4  billion 
Encore,  on  which  ground  will  be  broken  this 
summer;  (3)  a  S700  million  casino  scheduled 
to  open  in  the  Chinese  territory  of  Macau  in 
late  2006;  (4)  a  recently  submitted  bid  for 
a  license  to  build  a  casino  in  Singapore.  In 
short,  what's  propping  up  Wynn's  stock  is 
mostly  the  promise  of  Steve  Wynn,  visionary. 

In  financial  circles,  some  people  think 
Wynn  is  the  closest  thing  to  a  sure  bet.  Mi- 
chael Milken,  who's  been  his  friend  since 
the  1970s,  when  Milken  sold  junk  bonds  to 
finance  Wynn's  casinos,  asks  me  rhetorical- 
ly, "Would  you  be  worried  it  was  a  gamble 
if  you  asked  Isaac  Stern  to  play  a  new  piece 
on  his  violin?  If  you  commissioned  Renoir 
to  do  a  painting  20  years  into  his  career, 
would  you  have  been  gambling?  This  is  an 
artist  at  work." 

Ron  Baron,  of  Baron  Funds,  one  of  Wynn's 
biggest  investors,  has  put  S170  million  into 
Wynn  Resorts;  as  far  as  he's  concerned,  he's 
invested  in  Steve  Wynn  personally.  "He's  the 
guy  who  made  Las  Vegas!  . . .  You're  talk- 
ing about  a  guy  who  makes  money  again 
and  again!  How  easy  is  that?"  enthuses  Bar- 
on, before  adding  that  he's  already  made  (on 
paper)  a  profit  of  half  a  billion  dollars  on 
Wynn  Resorts. 

To  Wall  Street,  Wynn  is  a  moneymaker.  In 
Nevada,  he's  royalty,  as  is  his  wife.  "They're 
the  king  and  queen  of  Las  Vegas,"  explains 
Sandy  Gallin,  a  Hollywood  talent  manager 
who  has  worked  with  Wynn  for  years.  "Se- 
riously. It  sounds  funny,  because  we  don't 
have  a  king  and  queen  of  Los  Angeles  or 
New  York,  but  it's  true." 

One  night,  at  the  opening  of  the  new  Bar- 
ry Manilow  show  at  the  Las  Vegas  Hilton, 
I  begin  to  see  what  Gallin  is  talking  about. 
The  minute  Steve  and  Elaine  Wynn  step  out 


of  their  car  (a  chocolate-colored  Maybach, 
bj  DaimlerChrysler  in  a  limited  edi- 
uon  and,  as  Wynn  notes,  priced  at  more  than 
5300,000),  they're  mobbed.  "Look,"  I  hear 
someone  say  excitedly,  "it's  Steve  Wynn!" 
"The  new  place  looks  great!"  shouts  a  woman 
driving  a  motorized  wheelchair.  Olga,  the 
lady  who's  taking  tickets  at  the  door,  starts  to 
cry.  "I  want  to  thank  you."  she  sobs,  grate- 
ful beyond  words  that  her  daughter  has  just 
been  hired  as  a  host  at  the  Wynn  Las  Vegas. 
Elaine  Wynn  pats  Olga's  hand,  kindly  add- 
ing, "Don't  get  verklempt." 

As  the  Wynns  make  their  way  through 
the  crowd,  Steve  holds  on  to  Elaine's  arm 
for  support.  What  the  people  do  not  realize 
is  that  Wynn  can  barely  see  them.  Afflicted 
with  a  genetic  disease,  retinitis  pigmentosa, 
he  is  slowly  losing  his  sight.  At  night,  and 
in  places  that  are  dimly  lit,  Wynn  sees  al- 
most nothing.  During  the  day,  he  has  no 
peripheral  vision,  as  if  he's  seeing  the  world 
through  a  cardboard  tube.  Because  of  this, 
he  knocks  over  wineglasses,  stumbles  on 
stairs,  and  sideswipes  walls.  When  people 
go  up  to  shake  his  hand,  their  arms  can  be 
left  in  midair,  hanging. 

For  all  that,  Wynn  insists  that  his  failing 
eyesight  is  not  an  impediment.  One  day,  as 
if  to  prove  the  point,  he  reads  a  long  letter 
aloud  to  me.  A  few  days  later,  he  takes  me 
skiing  in  Sun  Valley,  Idaho,  where  he  makes 
it  down  the  mountain  splendidly,  without 
incident.  This  evening  at  the  Hilton,  guided 
through  the  crowd  by  his  wife,  Wynn  con- 
ceals the  fact  that  he  can't  recognize  even 
some  people  he  knows  well.  Bernie  Yuman, 
Siegfried  &  Roy's  personal  manager,  kisses 
Elaine.  David  Brenner,  the  stand-up  comic, 
pays  his  respects.  Tom  Barrack,  chairman  of 
the  company  that  owns  the  Las  Vegas  Hil- 
ton, reaches  for  Wynn's  shoulder:  "Steve— it's 
Tom— I  just  want  you  to  know  how  happy 
I  am  that  you're  here.  Thank  you  for  every- 
thing you've  done  for  Las  Vegas." 

What  has  Wynn  done  for  Las  Vegas?  For 
one  thing,  he's  the  man  who  sani- 
tized the  town  and  gave  it  an  air  of  middle- 
class  respectability.  Wynn  arrived  in  Las  Ve- 
gas way  back  in  1967.  But  it  wasn't  until 
1989,  the  year  the  Mirage  hotel  and  casino 
opened,  that  he  was  recognized  for  what  he 
was:  a  showman  in  the  tradition  of  Mike 
Todd  or  P.  T.  Barnum. 

The  Mirage  was  the  first  major  new  de- 
velopment Las  Vegas  had  seen  in  15  years. 
The  town  had  been  in  decline— seedy.  Gam- 
bling was  becoming  legal  all  over  the  coun- 
try, so  why  would  anyone  come  to  Las 
Vegas  to  shoot  craps?  But  Wynn  was  not  in 
the  gambling  business,  he  insisted;  he  was 
in  the  recreation-and-entertainment  busi- 
ness. Disney  theme  parks  were  his  model. 
He  wasn't  the  first  to  transform  casinos  into 
family-friendly  spectacles— Jay  Sarno's  Cae- 


sars Palace  and  Circus  Circus  did 
the  1960s— but  Wynn  took  the  conce 
whole  new  level.  "A  lot  of  places  in 
gas  are  big  boxes  of  stuff,"  says  Wynn 
hotels  I've  built  have  had,  for  lack  of 
ter  term,  a  soul." 

The  soul  of  the  Mirage  was  Siegf 
Roy,  who  performed  in  a  theater  de 
just  for  them— until  Roy  was  attacked  \ 
of  his  tigers  a  year  and  a  half  ago.  O 
the  Mirage,  a  54-foot-high  volcano, 
Wynn  designed  personally  at  a  cost 
million,  still  erupts  every  15  minutes, 
nose  dolphins  swim  around  and  arou 
artificial  coral  reef.  Inside  the  hotel,  sh 
by  a  thick  glass  wall,  19  of  Siegfried  & 
Royal  White  tigers  pace  up  and  down 
and  forth. 

The  Mirage  may  seem  dated,  even  j 
trian  these  days,  but  back  in  1989  it  wj 
olutionary.  For  one  thing,  Wynn  sp 
then  unimaginable  $700  million  on  it, 
to  break  even,  he  had  to  generate  S 1  rjf 
a  day,  an  impossible  feat,  according  to 
industry  observers.  Nevertheless,  by  th 
of  its  first  year,  on  revenues  of  S660  m 
the  Mirage  had  produced  a  dazzling  of 
ing  profit  of  $188  rnillion.  "This  hotel 
biggest  success  in  the  history  of  the  wt 
announced  Wynn.  He  may  have  been 
hyperbole,  but  this  much  is  true:  the  c 
ing  of  the  Mirage  hotel  and  casino  kicke 
the  renaissance  of  Las  Vegas.  During  the 
decade,  the  number  of  visitors  to  tht 
would  nearly  double. 

In  the  Mirage's  wake  came  such  ii 
tors  as  Excalibur,  a  casino  disguised  as  i 
dieval  castle;  the  Luxor,  a  pyramid-sh;i 
resort  evoking  ancient  Egypt;  and 
York-New  York,  which  includes  replict 
the  Empire  State  Building,  the  Statue  of 
erty,  and  the  Brooklyn  Bridge.  Wynn's 
follow-up  to  the  Mirage,  the  Treasure  Is; 
hotel  and  casino,  opened  in  1993.  This  t 
mechanical  pirates  were  his  carny  bar! 

In  the  late  1990s,  Wynn  turned  to 
rope  for  his  themes,  or  to  Americas  ror 
tic  ideas  about  Europe.  Once  again  his 
ing  was  perfect.  The  $1.6  billion  Bell; 
which  opened  in  1998,  spoke  to  the  nati 
growing  sense  of  entitlement.  It  was  gn 
Instead  of  hiding  the  hotel's  colossal  t 
get,  Wynn  boasted  about  it,  as  if  he  un 
stood  how  much  Americans  admire  exc 
"Money  is  a  way  of  expressing  no  com] 
mise,"  he  said  back  then. 

Named  after  a  town  on  Lake  Como 
Italy,  the  Bellagio,  a  Versailles  in  the  des 
had  breathtaking  views,  marble  floors, 
vate  poolside  cabanas,  180-thread-co 
linens,  a  full-service  spa,  a  botanical  j 
den,  and  guest  suites  with  his-and-her  n 
ter  bathrooms.  In  front  of  the  Bellagio, 
eight  and  a  half  acres,  Wynn  built  a  S 
million  lake  with  dancing  fountains  sync! 
nized  to  Italian  arias  sung  by  Pavarotti  i 
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t  luav  show  tunes.  Modeled  on  Milan's 
Century  Galleria  arcade,  Bellagio's  shop- 
fmall  was  lined  with,  brand  names  that 
i ;  time  had  been  considered  too  classy 
lis  Vegas:  Prada,  Giorgio  Armani,  Cha- 
!  rucci,  Tiffany  &  Co. 
1 1  the  Bellagio's  real  centerpiece— its 
t  -Dream  Sequence— was  Wynn's  collec- 
|f  art,  between  S300  million  and  $400 
hn  worth  of  19th-  and  20th-century 
JL'rpieces.  Shortly  before  the  Bellagio 
fed.  in  October  1998,  a  billboard  out- 
I  he  hotel  announced: 


COMING  SOON 

N  GOGH,  MONET.  RENOIR,  and 

CEZANNE 

WITH  SPECIAL  GUESTS 

;LO  PICASSO  and  HENRI  MATISSE 


4lot  machines  and  blackjack  tables  and 
tte  wheels  were  there,  of  course,  but 
In  knew  how  to  downplay  them.  Gam- 
— or  "gaming,"  as  the  industry  prefers 
11  it— was  nothing  more  than  a  form  of 
tation  and  diversion,  like  getting  a  mas- 
at  your  poolside  cabana,  or  buying  a 
lei  evening  bag,  or  viewing  Picasso's 
portrait  of  Dora  Maar.  "The  public 
t  come  for  a  slot  machine,"  says  Wynn. 
at  happens  is,  if  the  place  is  fun,  they'll 
(the  slot  machines,  too."  He  was  dead 
:  today  the  Bellagio  is  the  most  profit- 
hotel-casino  in  Las  Vegas,  with  more 
$350  million  of  operating  cash  flow  on 
illion  in  revenue.  And,  in  contrast  to 
vay  money  used  to  be  made  in  Vegas, 
[than  half  those  revenues  come  from 
bling. 

jynn  was  hailed  as  a  prophet.  "The  mas- 
•uilder  of  Vegas,"  Time  magazine  called 
"The  most  powerful  man  in  Las  Vegas," 
I  Business  Week.  Town  &  Country  corn- 
Id  the  Bellagio  to  the  (authentic)  town  of 
(ofino.  The  art  critic  Robert  Hughes  ap- 
/ed,  hedging  his  prose:  "Despite  the 
ikneck  speed  at  which  Wynn  has  so  far 
his  collection  together,  there  are  some 
<s  in  it  that  any  museum  would  envy."  In- 
iewed  about  the  Bellagio,  Wynn  told  re- 
ers,  recycling  an  old  cliche,  "It's  the  way 
1  would  do  it  if  He  had  the  money." 

eturn  to  2005.  Having  sold  all  his  casi- 
,nos  to  Kirk  Kerkorian's  MGM  Grand, 
,  in  2000,  Wynn  is  re-inventing  himself, 
he  midst  of  the  tinsel  and  ephemera  of 

Vegas,  a  town  where  buildings  and  for- 
;s  go  up  and  come  down  overnight, 
in  aspires  to  create  something  "endur- 
'— an  artifice  of  eternity.  Like  other  men 
age,  he  is  thinking  about  his  legacy:  he 
ts  to  be  remembered  for  something  more 
l  having  turned  Las  Vegas  into  a  mon- 
laking  adult  theme  park. 
The  idea  of  a  theme— I  had  passed  that," 


Wynn  says  dismissively.  "I  didn't  think  that 
a  themed  hotel  was  the  thing  to  do  anymore, 
and  I  thought  the  more  specifically  the  hotel 
tried  to  be  reminiscent  of  another  time  or 
place  the  more  limited  it  would  have  to  be— 
the  more  chance  it  would  have  to  become 
boring  eventually.  And  besides,  at  this  time 
of  my  life  I  felt  strongly  that— well,  why 
would  anybody  want  to  build  a  replica?  Why 
would  you  set  out  to  build  something  not  as 
good  as  the  original?" 

Years  ago,  Wynn  modeled  himself  and  his 
projects  on  Walt  Disney.  These  days,  with- 
out irony,  he  alludes  to  St.  Peter's  Basilica 
and  to  the  Italian  architect  Renzo  Piano. 

"People  say,  T  want  a  hotel  that  looks 
like  the  Ritz,'"  Wynn  continues.  "Well,  I 
wanted  them  to  want  a  hotel  that  looked 
like  X— whatever  we  were  going  to  call  our 
place.  That  meant  an  architectural  and  de- 
sign sensibility  that  was  its  own.  It  was  go- 
ing to  have  its  own  voice.  Contemporary, 
but  classical  in  its  proportions  and  its  sym- 
metry. People  were  going  to  know  where 
they  were.  I  wasn't  going  to  confuse  them. 
The  place  would  be  balanced.  It  would  take 
advantage  of  classical  elements  like  balance 
and  proportion  and  symmetry— those  hu- 
manist things  from  Renaissance  architecture 
forward.  It  wasn't  going  to  be  quirky  for  the 
sake  of  being  different." 

Wynn  pauses,  places  a  Listerine  breath 
strip  on  his  tongue,  and  leans  back  in  his 
chair.  Everything  about  him  is  shiny  and 
smooth.  He  glistens,  almost.  Wynn  is  tall, 
\vith  taut  bronzed  skin  and  dark  sleek  hair. 
Every  day  he  takes  25  vitamins  and  other 
supplements.  Portioned  out  in  little  plastic 
packets  by  his  majordomo,  they  include 
lutein,  an  antioxidant;  DHEA,  a  hormone  to 
slow  the  effects  of  aging;  and,  for  his  joints, 
chondroitin  sulfate  and  glucosamine.  Wynn 
has  always  been  fit,  but  in  the  past  year, 
since  he  started  a  strict  low-carbohydrate 
diet,  his  waist  size  has  dropped  from  36  to 
32  inches. 

Today  Wynn  is  wearing  a  bespoke  navy 
pin-striped  suit,  slightly  nipped  at  the  waist, 
with  a  shirt  that's  just  the  right  shade  of 
blue.  On  his  wrist  is  a  gold  Patek  Philippe 
watch.  I  notice  his  beautiful  sheer  socks.  His 
delicate  lace-up  shoes  have  been  polished  to 
a  high  gloss.  Even  the  two  sinewy  German 
shepherds  sprawled  on  Wynn's  carpet  could 
pass  for  stage  props.  He  speaks  to  them  in 
German.  "Palo!"  he  commands,  when  one 
dog  wanders  off.  "Kommst  du  hier.1" 

Palo  slinks  back  immediately,  and  Wynn 
returns  to  the  subject  of  Wynn  Las  Vegas. 
To  summarize:  "It  was  going  to  be  a  place 
that  found  its  voice  by  tapping  into  funda- 
mental human  aspiration. . . .  No  tricks.  No 
plastic  theme-park  bullshit.  Just  do  the  ba- 
sics better  than  it's  ever  been  done  before. 

And  give  people  what  they  want Intense. 

Emotional.  Experiences." 


Roger  Thomas,  Wynn's  chief  designer, 
catalogues  the  intense  emotional  experiences 
that  Wynn  Las  Vegas  is  meant  to  arouse: 
"You  feel  safe;  you  feel  heightened  in  aware- 
ness; you  feel  a  little  more  romantic  than 
when  you  walked  through  the  door;  you 
sense  there's  mystery  going  on  and  surprise 
about  to  happen."  By  way  of  example,  and 
citing  the  inspiration  of  Rene  Magritte's  Sur- 
realist paintings  of  floating  men  and  umbrel- 
las, Thomas  points  to  the  hotel's  lobby.  Sus- 
pended from  the  36-foot-high  ceilings  are  18 
immense  glowing  parasols  made  out  of  iri- 
descent taffeta-like  fabric.  They  perform  what 
he  calls  "a  dreamlike  ballet,"  turning  slowly 
this  way  and  that. 

At  Wynn  Las  Vegas,  you're  meant  to 
be  "cradled  in  a  protected  soft  place," 
says  Steve  Wynn.  To  create  the  proper 
degree  of  softness,  he  spent  a  good  deal  of 
time  deciding  whether  the  translucent  fab- 
ric above  his  blackjack  tables  should  be  lit 
from  behind  with  a  white,  bronze,  or  amber 
light.  "A  casino  is  a  delicate  place,"  explains 
Wynn.  "You  want  the  place  to  be  animated 
. . .  but  you  don't  want  to  overstimulate."  He 
devoted  considerable  energy  to  choosing  a 
low-toned  "palette"  for  the  hotel,  finally  set- 
tling on  bronze,  cinnamon,  and  "apricotta" 
with  accents  of  celadon,  fuchsia,  and  peri- 
winkle. To  design  the  hotel's  signature  car- 
pets, he  hired  the  French  interior  decorator 
Jacques  Garcia.  Against  a  background  of 
geranium  red,  the  carpet  combines  brilliant 
green,  violet,  periwinkle,  gold,  and  shrimp- 
colored  patterns,  described  to  me  in  terms 
of  "underwater  meandering  sea  forms."  So 
entranced  is  Wynn  with  the  carpet  that  his 
hotel  is  selling  an  exclusive  line  of  products 
(which  include  bowls  and  a  Judith  Leiber 
handbag)  based  on  the  meandering-sea-form 
pattern. 

"What's  the  most  fetching  thing  that 
provokes  people?"  Wynn  asks  me.  "A  vol- 
cano? Fountains  that  dance?  A  pirate  ship 
that  sinks?  Some  other  animated  device  or 
presentation?  Is  that  as  strong  as  mystery?" 
He  pauses  again,  then  answers  his  ques- 
tion. "Allure,  intrigue,  is  much  more  power- 
ful  It  taunts  you."  Wynn  Las  Vegas,  he 

explains,  is  not  unlike  a  beautiful,  mysterious 
woman. 

Wynn's  greatest  talent,  or  one  of  them, 
may  be  his  gift  for  storytelling.  He  under- 
stands the  power  of  language.  For  emphasis, 
and  to  force  you  to  listen  closely,  he  will  sud- 
denly lower  his  voice  to  a  near  whisper.  He 
knows  to  pause  for  dramatic  effect  before  and 
after  an  especially  important  word.  Frank 
Luntz,  the  Republican  pollster  who  helps 
Wynn  shape  his  marketing  messages,  com- 
pares Wynn's  rhetorical  skills  to  those  of  Or- 
son Welles  and  Richard  Burton.  "There  are 
very  few  people  in  life  who  could  read  from 
a  telephone  book  and  you'd  be  mesmerized," 
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i    Wynn.  he  assure-  >ne  of 

those  people. 

"We  test  his  language,"  continue-  ; 
with  great  enthusiasm.  "'He'll  speak  into  a 
video  camera,  describing  his  property,  and 
we'll  take  that  to  potential  guests— a  focus 
group- and  people  tell  us  they  would  spend 
hundreds  of  dollars  more  just  to  stay  at  his 

places They're  responding  to  a  dream:  he 

is  so  good  that  his  words  create  a  dream!" 

What  is  the  dream?  I  ask.  "The  dream  is 
the  chance  to  take  a  step  away  and  live  in  a 
world  that  only  exists  when  you  arrive  and 
ceases  to  exist  when  you  leave,"  says  Luntz. 
"I  don't  want  to  call  it  a  fantasy,  because  it 
is  a  reality  of  a  sort." 

Steve  Wynn  comes  from  a  family  of  show- 
men. His  paternal  grandfather,  Jacob 
Weinberg,  emigrated  from  Lithuania  at  the 
turn  of  the  last  century;  Jacob  was  a  vaude- 
villian  and  a  carny  barker.  Wynn's  father. 
Michael,  dropped  out  of  high  school  in  the 
1930s  to  begin  a  career  as  a  sign  painter. 
Because  he  sensed  his  career  might  be  side- 
tracked once  people  knew  he  was  Jewish. 
Michael  Weinberg  changed  his  profession- 
al name  to  Michael  Wynn.  in  honor  of  Ed 
Wynn,  a  popular  comedian  of  the  era. 

One  of  Mike  Wynn's  clients  was  a  small 
bingo  parlor  on  Revere  Beach,  just  north  of 
Boston.  As  Steve  recalls,  "My  father  had  a 
promotional  mind,  so  he  says  to  the  [bingo 
hall]  manager,  'Listen,  instead  of  saying 
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why  don't  you  give  it  a  little  schmaltz?  Give 
it  some  romance.'  And  my  father  takes  a 
piece  of  paper  and  with  a  bingo  marker  he 
makes  a  drawing  of  a  pot  with  gold  coins 
spilling  out  and  writes,  pot  of  gold  draw- 
ings. The  guy  says.  'You  come  up  with  ideas 
like  that  and  I'll  give  you  10  bucks  for  each 
one."  So  now  my  dad  starts  going  to  the 

bingo  joint  every  night And  pretty  soon 

my  father  ends  up  running  the  bingo  joint." 

By  the  time  his  first  child  was  born,  as 
Stephen  Allan  Weinberg  in  New  Haven, 
Connecticut,  on  January  27,  1942,  Mike  was 
a  successful  and  confident  bingo-parlor  op- 
erator. Soon  after  Steve's  birth,  Mike  official- 
ly changed  the  family's  name  to  Wynn. 

Steve  and  his  younger  brother,  Kenneth, 
grew  up  in  a  nice  house  in  Utica.  New  York. 
Zelma,  their  mother,  took  pride  in  her  home- 
making  skills;  she  had  a  flair  for  interi- 
or decorating.  By  all  accounts,  Steve  was 
spoiled.  "He  has  a  history  of  being  indulged 
his  whole  life."  concedes  Elaine  Wynn. 

Mike  Wynn  was  usually  on  the  road,  su- 
pervising his  bingo  parlors  in  Scranton. 
Dayton,  Utica.  Binghamton.  Syracuse,  and 
Baltimore.  Something  else  kept  him  away 
from  home,  too:  an  addiction  to  gambling. 


W  believer  Mike  Wynn  could  find  an  excuse 

•r  j  a  business  trip,  he'd  land  at  the 

icana,  in  Las  Vegas,  and  hole  up  at  the 

table,  gambling  away  everything  he 

had  and  then  some.  "My  father  protected 

the  family  from  his  weakness.  I  never  had 

anything  but  the  best  of  everything,"  insists 

Wynn.  "But  you're  not  insulated  from  the 

knowledge  that  this  is  a  house  of  cards." 

Mike  was  saved  by  his  charm.  "My  old 
man  managed  to  get  out  of  more  traps  than 
Wile  E.  Coyote,"  says  Steve,  grinning  with 
obvious  love  and  admiration.  Zelma  Wynn 
forgave  her  husband  again  and  again.  "You're 
at  home  with  your  two  kids,  and  your  man 
is  headed  for  a  train  wreck  every  six  months" 
is  how  Wynn  describes  his  mother's  life.  "She 
put  up  with  it  because  he  was  such  a  gor- 
geous, lovable  guy." 

Mike  and  Zelma  were  determined  that 
their  elder  son  would  not  end  up  in  the  bingo 
business.  "There  was  a  stigma  back  then.  If 
you  ran  a  bingo  parlor,  some  people  looked 
at  you  as  if  you  were  a  bookie,"  Zelma  told 
GQ  in  1990.  And  so,  after  graduating  in  1959 
from  Manlius  Military  Academy,  in  upstate 
New  York,  Steve  enrolled  at  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania. 

Maybe  it  was  because  he  lived  off  cam- 
pus. Maybe  it  was  his  Pontiac  Catalina  con- 
vertible with  fins,  a  gift  from  his  father,  or  the 
fact  that,  every  Sunday,  he  traveled  270  miles 
round-trip  to  run  his  father's  bingo  hall  in 
Anne  Arundel  County,  Maryland.  Whatever 
it  was,  Wynn  was  unlike  other  college  kids. 
"The  rest  of  us  were  living  in  a  fraternity 
house,  eating  goldfish,  or  piling  into  a  phone 
booth,  but  he  seemed  somehow  more  grown- 
up." remembers  Harvey  Heller,  one  of  Wynn's 
fraternity  brothers  at  Sigma  Alpha  Mu. 

Over  Christmas  break  during  his  sopho- 
more year,  on  a  blind  date  arranged  by  his 
parents.  Steve  met  his  future  wife.  The  Pas- 
cals and  the  Wynns  (who  had  moved  from 
Utica  to  Miami  in  1959)  kept  poolside  ca- 
banas at  the  Fontainebleau  Hotel,  in  Mia- 
mi Beach;  the  men  played  gin  rummy  to- 
gether. Elaine  Pascal,  a  freshman  at  the 
University  of  California.  Los  Angeles,  had 
been  named  Miss  Miami  Beach  High 
1960.  Even  now,  44  years  later,  Steve  Wynn 
is  clearly  proud  of  the  way  he  wooed  and 
won  her.  From  dinner  with  their  parents  at 
the  Miami  Jai-Alai  Fronton,  he  took  Elaine 
to  the  Boom  Boom  Room  at  the  Fontaine- 
bleau; then  he  drove  her  to  the  79th  Street 
Causeway,  where  they  were  parked  until 
two  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Ten  days  later, 
she  was  wearing  his  Sigma  Alpha  Mu  fra- 
ternity pin. 

"He  was  so  different,"  says  Elaine.  "I 
was  spending  time  in  Miami  with  all  these 
•  ed  playboys  with  gold  chains  that 
knew  how  to  cha-cha,  and  here  was  this 
clean-cut  preppy,  hair  parted  on  the  side, 
striped  tie.  It  was  :ke  a  breath  of  fresh  air. 


And  really  kind  of  provocative.  He 
sexy,  but  I  could  sense  his  personal 
just  from  that  first  date." 

In  March  1963,  a  few  months  befon 
graduated  with  a  B.A.  in  English  lite 
from  Penn.  his  father  died  during  op 
surgery.  Mike  was  only  46  years  ol 
left  behind  his  wife;  their  younger  son 
ny.  then  10;  one  tired,  down-at-the-hee 
go  parlor;  and  gambling  debts  that  I 
S350,000.  Relinquishing  a  spot  at  Yal 
School,  and  with  his  new  wife,  Elaine, 
partner,  Steve  Wynn  took  charge  of  th 
ily  business.  Elaine  counted  the  money, 
called  out  the  bingo  numbers.  Within  i 
not  only  had  they  turned  around  the 
hall  in  Wayson's  Corner,  Maryland,  they'< 
bought  out  their  competitor  down  the 
That's  when  Steve  paid  S6,300  in  cash  t 
his  wife  a  fawn-colored  Cadillac  conv 
with  matching  leather  interior.  He  p 
the  Caddy,  he  says,  "because,  to  El 
father,  it  was  the  ultimate  sign  of  sue 


Steve  Wynn  landed  in  Las  Vegas  in 
1967,  thanks  to  some  old  business 
ciates  of  his  father's.  Offered  a  3  percent 
in  the  Frontier  Hotel  for  S75,000,  W( 
along  with  his  wife  and  newborn  daug 
settled  in  Las  Vegas  and  got  to  work 
junior  partner,  slots  manager,  and  assi 
credit  manager  at  the  Frontier. 

But  just  a  few  months  after  Wynn  I 
ed  working  in  Las  Vegas,  some  of  the  st 
partners  in  the  Frontier  were  expose 
fronts  for  a  group  of  Detroit  gangsters.  V 
was  not  involved— an  investigation  cle 
him  of  any  and  all  Mob  connections.  Stil 
cause  of  the  scandal,  he  was  sidelined  a 
Frontier  and  put  on  hold.  That's  when  h 
his  lucky  break:  E.  Parry  Thomas,  a  Mon 
and  the  most  influential  banker  in  Las  Vt 
took  a  shine  to  Wynn. 

As  president  of  the  Bank  of  Las  Ve 
the  only  legal  institution  in  the  nation 
ing  to  lend  money  to  Las  Vegas  casinos  t 
then,  Thomas  had  a  lot  riding  on  the  fu 
of  the  city.  When  he  met  Wynn,  in  H 
Thomas  saw  his  image  for  that  futun 
young,  Ivy  League-educated  go-getter, 
was  quick,  honest,  and  had  an  exceptic 
IQ."  Thomas  told  Fortune  in  1982. 

In  1971,  Thomas  arranged  for  Wynr 
buy  a  narrow  strip  of  land  next  door  to  ( 
sars  Palace  from  Thomas's  client  How 
Hughes.  The  banker  did  more  than  fund 
$1.1  million  purchase;  somehow,  he  m 
aged  to  persuade  Hughes,  who  had  not  s 
any  property  at  all  since  he  started  buying 
Las  Vegas  in  1966.  to  sell  the  piece  of  k 
to  Wynn.  A  spokesman  for  Hughes  told  ! 
New  York  Times  offhandedly,  "This  prop* 
is  simply  a  parking  lot." 

Eleven  months  later,  in  October  19 
Wynn  sold  the  "parking  lot"  to  C; 
Palace  for  S2.25  million,  twice  what  h 
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ly  paid  for  it.  Wynn's  personal  share 

||  profits:  $700,000.  Now,  on  Thomas's 

d  advice,  Wynn  started  to  accumulate 

ply  traded  shares  in  the  Golden  Nug- 

fading  downtown  casino  with  a  tired 

I  gement  team.  Before  too  long,  after  he*d 

\  1  a  takeover,  Wynn  was  named  chair- 

i  [ind  president  of  the  Golden  Nugget. 

s  fas  31  years  old. 

1 1 1978,  Wynn  found  another  savior  in 
fiel  Milken,  Drexel  Burnham  Lambert's 
iOus  junk-bond  financier.  Gambling  had 
feen  legalized  in  Atlantic  City,  and  Wynn 
?d  a  piece  of  the  action.  To  finance  a 
casino  there,  he  needed  at  least  S100 
n.  Wynn's  company  had  equity  of  only 
Id  S5.5  million.  What  were  the  chances 
ising  $100  million  to  build  a  casino?  In 
p70s,  big  institutional  investors  wouldn't 
i  casinos  with  a  10-foot  pole.  In  the 
fof  Wall  Street,  gambling  was  a  dirty 

ilken,  then  32  years  old,  liked  the  casi- 
usiness.  From  his  perspective,  gam- 
was  part  of  the  adult-amusement-park 
try.  Besides,  gambling  companies  threw 
ige  amounts  of  cash,  year  in,  year  out; 
pling  never  went  out  of  fashion.  But 
Steve  Wynn  walked  into  Drexel's  Los 
les  office,  Milken  hadn't  found  the  right 
i  to  back.  By  the  time  the  ground  was 
:n  on  the  Atlantic  City  Golden  Nugget, 
ly  1979,  Milken  had  raised  $112  million 
Vynn.  Before  long,  the  figure  climbed 
!60  million.  In  exchange  for  all  that 
Wynn  gave  up  almost  no  stock  in  his 
jany,  thanks  to  Milken's  financial  engi- 
ng. 

tie  Atlantic  City  Golden  Nugget— "a  glit- 
l,  glitzy  Xanadu,"  in  the  words  of  News- 
— was  the  city's  first  casino  built  from 
ich.  Almost  overnight,  the  Golden  Nug- 
ecame  the  most  profitable  casino  in  At- 
c  City.  Whereas  it  had  taken  Milken 
months  to  raise  the  first  $25  million  for 
n's  casino,  he  now  sold  $250  million  of 
is  in  a  single  day  in  1983. 

1987,  Wynn  sold  the  Atlantic  City  Gold- 
lugget  for  $440  million.  "I  didn't  think 
Dlace  was  going  anywhere,"  he  recalls, 
(lief  that  proved  true.  Atlantic  City  was 
jing  off  its  initial  boom;  the  market  was 
saturated  and  over-regulated. 

7"ynn's  record  is  not  entirely  unblem- 
'  ished.  By  the  late  1990s,  increasingly 
of  touch  with  his  shareholders,  he  was 
ning  Mirage  Resorts  (the  public  compa- 
vhose  assets  included  the  Mirage,  Trea- 

Island,  and  the  Bellagio)  as  if  it  were 
private  empire.  The  board  of  directors  in- 
led  his  wife,  his  brother,  and  the  son  of 
father's  bingo-hall  partner;  that  may  ex- 
n  why,  in  1998  and  1999,  Wynn  was  re- 
ded with  bonuses  of  $1.25  million  (on 
of  his  $2.5  million  salary),  even  while 


Mirage  Resorts'  stock  price  badly  underper- 
formed  the  S&P  500  Index.  Forthrightly,  the 
company's  annual  proxy  statement  noted  in 
passing  that  the  size  of  Wynn's  bonus  was 
"based  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
Chief  Executive  Officer"— i.e.,  Wynn  himself. 

In  late  1998,  when  Mirage's  stock  slipped 
below  the  exercise  price  of  Wynn's  stock  op- 
tions, his  board  of  directors  obliged  him,  and 
other  executives,  by  "repricing"  those  options. 
For  the  right  to  display  his  masterpieces  (van 
Gogh,  Matisse,  Picasso,  Renoir)  in  the  Bel- 
lagio Gallery  of  Fine  Art,  the  board  agreed 
to  pay  Wynn  $5.2  million  in  rent  for  1999. 
There's  more:  Mirage  spent  $4  million  on  a 
Fifth  Avenue  apartment  for  its  C.E.O.  One 
of  Mirage's  four  airplanes  was  used  to  shut- 
tle Wynn  back  and  forth  between  Las  Vegas 
and  his  weekend  home  in  Sun  Valley. 

Wall  Street  was  unhappy.  For  one  thing, 
Wynn  had  gone  way  overbudget  on  the  Bel- 
lagio, spending  $1.6  billion  instead  of  $1.2 
billion— and  that  was  before  the  hundreds  of 
millions  spent  on  art.  As  Daniel  Lee.  who 
was  Wynn's  chief  financial  officer  back  then, 
explains,  "At  first,  we  intended  to  have  a 
couple  of  famous  paintings  in  the  lobby. 
Then  it  mushroomed:  now  we  were  going 
to  have  a  small  art  museum.  Then  Steve  said, 
'Let's  make  it  a  world-class  museum!'  The 
more  publicity  it  got,  the  more  it  took  on  a 
life  of  its  own." 

There  was  also  the  Beau  Rivage,  in  Biloxi, 
Mississippi,  an  ill-conceived  $700  million 
beachfront  casino  that  dragged  down  com- 
pany earnings  even  before  it  opened  in  1999. 
While  Mirage  Resorts'  revenues  grew  from 
$1.5  billion  in  1997  to  $2.6  billion  in  1999, 
the  company's  expenses  ballooned  even  more 
rapidly.  It  didn't  help  matters  that  Dan  Lee, 
who  was  well  liked  by  the  Street,  left  the  com- 
pany in  late  1999  after  a  confrontation  with 
Wynn. 

By  early  2000,  Mirage  shares  were  trad- 
ing at  around  $11.50,  having  collapsed  from 
$26  in  less  than  a  year.  Wynn  remained  de- 
fiant. Referring  to  the  research  analysts  who 
covered  Mirage,  he  told  The  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal, "They  were  dumber  than  I  thought." 
On  the  subject  of  his  investors,  he  added, 
"I  wish  I  could  do  without  them." 

A  few  days  later,  on  February  23,  2000, 
his  wish  was  granted:  MGM  Grand  made 
a  bid  for  Mirage  Resorts.  When  negotiations 
were  over,  MGM  agreed  to  buy  Mirage  for 
$21  a  share,  or  $4.4  billion  plus  $2  billion 
in  assumed  debt.  Wynn  personally  walked 
away  with  $500  million  plus  an  $11.3  million 
"golden  parachute." 

It's  February  26,  2005—61  days  before  the 
opening  of  the  Wynn  Las  Vegas  Resort 
and  Country  Club.  We're  in  Sun  Valley, 
Wynn  and  I,  standing  in  his  kitchen.  It's 
after  10  o'clock  at  night.  I've  spent  three 
days  interviewing  and  observing  Wynn.  I've 


shared  low-carbohydrate  meals  with  him 
and  Elaine.  I've  flown  with  him  on  his  Gulf- 
stream  IV  I've  skied  with  him  in  Sun  Valley. 
He's  talked  so  much,  for  so  many  hours,  that 
later,  when  I  finally  transcribe  the  recordings, 
I  will  wind  up  with  more  than  50  single- 
spaced  typewritten  pages.  But  all  of  a  sud- 
den, in  the  kitchen,  Wynn  has  to  know  some- 
thing crucial:  What  sort  of  an  impression  has 
he  made?  What's  going  to  be  the  thrust,  the 
thesis,  of  my  forthcoming  article?  I  didn't 
expect  this.  I  answer  that  I  haven't  yet  de- 
cided on  an  angle  or  a  thesis,  which  is  per- 
fectly true.  He  repeats  his  question.  Then  he 
gets  agitated. 

I'd  been  warned  that  Wynn  explodes  when 
things  don't  go  his  way.  ("He  wants  what  he 
wants  when  he  wants  it,"  Elaine  Wynn  told 
me.)  This  evening,  as  we're  standing  at  op- 
posite ends  of  the  kitchen  island,  Wynn's  eyes 
flash,  and  his  mouth  gets  thin  and  tight.  "I'm 
wondering,"  he  says  with  an  edge  to  his  voice, 
"what  story  do  you  think  you're  doing?  What 
has  occurred  to  you  all  this  time?  What  seems 
important?" 

He's  on  the  attack  now— verbally,  rhetori- 
cally. I've  disappointed  him,  he  says.  I  have 
failed  to  grasp  his  vision  for  Wynn  Las  Ve- 
gas. Specifically,  he  says,  I  have  not  posed 
the  right  questions.  "I  felt  that  I  covered  a 
lot  of  ground  with  you,"  he  says,  as  if  he's 
wasted  three  days.  "I've  elaborated  and  gone 
off  on  tangents  when  I  thought  they  would 
mean  something  to  you.  I  felt  that  you  were 
paying  attention." 

Then  it  occurs  to  me:  from  Steve  Wynn's 
perspective,  the  shimmering  50-floor  wedge 
rising  from  217  acres  of  land  at  the  north  end 
of  the  Strip  is  like  St.  Peter's  Basilica.  In  his 
mind,  he's  created  a  humanist  piece  of  Ren- 
aissance architecture— and  everyone  has  to 
be  convinced  of  that.  Otherwise  he's  failed. 
There's  a  lot  at  stake:  Wynn's  status  as  a 
multi-billionaire,  for  one  thing,  but  also  his 
reputation  as  a  visionary  whose  words  create 
dreams.  "Sitting  here  in  Sun  Valley,  I've  done 
the  best  I  can,"  he  says  wearily,  referring  to 
all  the  time  he's  spent  with  me. 

I  get  up  to  leave  the  room.  "I've  just  been 
an  observer  for  the  last  three  days."  I  assure 
him.  But  Wynn  isn't  finished  yet.  He  wants 
what  he  wants.  "I  don't  give  a  shit  what 
you  write,"  he  snarls.  "I  have  no  control  over 
it.  But  I  am  curious  about  the  impressions 

that  you  take  away If  you  don't  have  any 

impressions  yet,  then  fine,  that's  the  end  of 
the  conversation.  But  I've  spent  a  lot  of  time 
talking  to  you.  I'm  wondering  what  the  hell 
impression  you've  got  of  all  this  stuff!" 

Then,  as  I'm  lifting  my  tape  recorder  off 
the  kitchen  island,  Wynn  abruptly  changes 
tack.  He  smiles.  His  eyes  brighten.  "There's 
a  lot  about  you  that's  likable,"  he  reassures 
me.  "Besides,  you're  a  good  skier." 

You're  a  good  skier,  too,  Mr.  Wynn.  Be- 
sides, you're  one  hell  of  a  dream  merchant.  □ 
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from  page  i85  considering 
ing  an  organization  called  International  Parry 
Girls  which  would  shepherd  single  women 
to  Gumball-like  events.  '"Women  sit  around 
all  the  time  and  bitch  about  how  there  are 
no  men,"  she  says.  "I  know  where  there's 
fucking  great,  hot  men  having  a  good  time. 
It's  like  all  these  boys  are  in  high  school  again 
and  the  testosterone  is  insane.  They're  all  so 
excited  about  how  many  times  they're  gonna 
get  arrested." 

Later  that  morning,  teenage  boys  gather 
in  the  drizzling  rain  to  gawk  as  Gumball 
cars  pull  up  to  the  hotel.  Adrien  Brody  is  try- 
ing to  remain  incognito  in  black  shades  and  a 
black  Gumball  jumpsuit.  "The  mood's  good," 
he  says.  "I  feel  like  I'm  in  a  summer  camp  for 
crazy  boys."  Brody,  who  grew  up  racing  cars 
in  Queens,  says  he's  fanatical  but  "sane."  "I 
want  to  be  safe.  The  ideal  scenario  is  every- 
one has  a  good  time,  but  no  one  gets  hurt." 

At  four  p.m.,  as  the  Gumballers  stand  in  a 
large  conference  room  impatiently  awaiting 
their  final  instructions,  Kim  Schmitz,  a  six- 
foot-seven,  300-plus-pound  German  man, 
steps  up  to  the  lectern.  He  is  a  controversial 
figure  here,  part  buffoon,  part  Dr.  Evil,  but 
a  skilled  and  very  fast  driver.  A  highly  com- 
petitive venture  capitalist,  as  well  as  a  former 
computer  hacker  and  white-collar  criminal, 
he  intends  to  win  the  Gumball.  He's  also 
made  a  bet  with  two  female  drivers:  he'll  give 
them  each  half  a  million  pounds  if  they  beat 
him,  but  if  he  wins  he  gets  a  threesome. 

He  flicks  at  the  mike  with  a  fat  paw.  "Hel- 
lo, everybody,  listen  for  a  second."  he  says. 
"Be  quiet  for  a  second.  Bad  news.  All  the 
cars  have  been  stolen. "  There  are  boos  and 
groans  from  his  audience.  "Sit  down!"  some- 
one cries  out. 

Finally,  Cooper  welcomes  everyone,  then 
mentions  an  incident  of  vandalism.  "We've 
got  the  video  footage  of  somebody  defacing 
a  painting  in  the  hall  last  night,"  he  says. 
"So  there  will  be  a  bill."  There's  an  eruption 
of  applause  and  catcalls.  (The  culprit  turns 
out  to  have  been  an  executive  of  a  well- 
known  financial  institution,  who  later  apol- 
ogizes to  the  hotel  and  is  let  off.) 

Cooper  warns  everyone  not  to  overdo  it 
in  Morocco.  He  has  made  the  trip  several 
times  in  the  past  few  months  and  things  are 
"very,  very  different"  there. 

"As  you  know,  it's  not  a  race."  he  says. 
"The  importance  is  that  we  all  make  it  to 
Cannes.  No  crashes.  Touch  a  bit  of  wood." 

One  by  one,  the  cars  start  popping  out  of 
the  underground  garage  onto 
George  V.  Crowds  lining  the  sidewalk  go  nuts. 
But  inside.  Alex  Roy.  now  dressed  >s  :i  Royal 
Canadian  Mountie.  is  panickiv:.  "Mother- 


:ar  won't  start,"  he  says  as  the  Ex- 
ports channel  films  his  struggle.  "How 
could  this  happen?  I  took  every  precaution!" 

Horns  are  blasting,  engines  revving,  tires 

.idling,  exhaust  filling  up  the  place.  There 
goes  Adrien  Brody  in  his  Porsche,  a  fuck 
me  I'm  famous  sticker  on  the  side. 

"This  is  almost  unbelievable,  like  a  bad 
prank,"  says  Roy's  navigator,  Amanda  Kins- 
ley, also  in  Mountie  attire.  She  is  a  writer 
and  works  as  a  concierge  at  the  Los  Angeles 
Ritz-Carlton.  Eventually,  some  blokes  with 
the  Gumball  spirit  appear  with  jumper  cables 
and  help  Roy  start  the  car.  He  promises  to 
buy  them  drinks  all  night. 

"I  never  break  my  word,"  he  says,  behind 
the  wheel  now.  He  stops  by  the  hotel  to  pick 
up  a  pair  of  outfits  for  him  and  Kinsley  based 
on  the  1983  science-fiction  movie  Tmn.  He  has 
outfitted  his  car  with  7/tow-style  lights  and  plans 
to  put  the  suit  on  at  some  point  and  blow 
everyone  away.  "It's  either  going  to  work  spec- 
tacularly or  be  a  miserable  failure,"  he  says. 
arriving  at  the  Trocadero,  by  the  Eiffel  Tower. 

Gina  DeFranco,  the  publicist,  sticks  her 
face  in  the  window  to  tell  Roy  he  looks  "so 
official"  and  "hot."  She  spent  some  time  this 
afternoon  with  Fabian  Basabe.  "This  is  a 
riot— Fabian  is  the  total  non-Gumballer,"  she 
says.  "He  goes,  'What  I  do  is  shop  on  the 
way.  I'm  not  into  speed:  I  gotta  get  a  picture 
with  the  Eiffel  Tower— it's  a  Coca-Cola  mo- 
ment." 

"Karta!,"  Roy  yells. 

"What's  up,  man?  Mounties!  Excellent!" 
says  Karta  Healy,  a  Gumball  legend.  He 
cruises  by  on  his  BMW  motorcycle,  with  In- 
dia Waters,  the  daughter  of  Roger  Waters  of 
Pink  Floyd,  on  the  back. 

Cooper  is  waving  the  Gumball  flag  and 
handing  out  route  cards.  Roy  inches  closer 
to  the  start  line  and  gets  on  his  PA.  system. 
"We're  going!  God  bless  you!"  he  says  to  hun- 
dreds of  people  on  either  side  of  the  proces- 
sion. "Vive  la  France,  me  la  Gumball  trois  mdr 

Cackling  like  a  maniac  as  we  head  south, 
Roy  catches  up  with  seven  or  eight  cars 
that  are  going  full  speed.  All  of  a  sudden 
a  cop  appears  alongside  the  BMW  and  de- 
mands that  he  take  the  blue  police  lights 
off  the  roof.  A  Gumball  car  disguised  as 
an  N.Y.P.D.  cruiser  passes  us  but  is  soon 
stopped. 

In  the  countryside,  the  radar  detector  goes 
off.  Roy  figures  the  police  are  behind  us,  so 
he  accelerates.  Some  Gumballers  compete 
over  who  has  the  most  expensive  car  or  par- 
ties the  hardest,  but  Roy's  goal  is  to  avoid  pay- 
ing es.  through  the  use  of  electronic  systems 
mdr-  ps  "In  two  miles,  exit  right,"  says  the 
temak  Mce  of  his  navigation  system. 

Roy  falls  into  a  convoy  of  Gumball  cars 
on  a  cur>  d.  A  Mercedes  is  tailgating 

him.  I*  s  Tabian  Basabe,  who  floors  it,  pass- 
es ur.  then  overtakes  some  trucks  and  then  a 
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Ferrari  heading  up  a  hill— despite  the 
trucks  coming  in  the  opposite  dir^ 
"He's  about  to  hit  the  Ferrari!,"  Roy  sd 
Next.  Basabe  makes  an  illegal  pass  atl 
fie  intersection.  "Oh,  my  God!,"  Ro| 
"That  was  really  fucking  stupid." 

A  Viper's  tailgating  us  now.  The  Fl 
trying  to  pass  a  truck.  A  Maserati  cq 
Jodie  Kidd,  the  British  supermodel, 
us  and  then  tries  to  pass  the  Ferrari  bt 
back  just  in  time,  barely  missing  an 
ing  car.  A  truck  nearly  hits  the  Fer 
gin  to  panic,  but  Roy  remains  calm, 
ing's  gonna  happen,"  he  says. 

At  three  A.M.,  we  still  haven't  reach 
Pyrenees,  and  it's  cold.  Roy's  focu 
is  on  pulling  over  other  Gumballers  an 
turing  it  on  film.  After  a  few  aborted 
he  puts  on  some  Belgian  dance  music 
first  song  has  a  haunting,  decadent  cl 
"I  smell  your  sweat  on  my  skin  /  Br© 
in  Vegas  on  cocaine  and  gin." 

Roy  spots  a  black  Lamborghini  up 
and  tells  his  navigator  to  get  ready.  "> 
are  you  taping?" 

"Check." 

"All  right.  And  the  PA.  system's  on 

"Check!" 

He  speeds  up.  The  Lambo  slows 
then  pulls  over. 

"Oh,  we  got  him!,"  Roy  shouts.  Then 
the  microphone,  he  says,  "Arrete  la  voit 
la  droite!  Arrete  le  moteur." 

The  driver  yells  out  that  he  doesn't  i 
French.  Roy  tries  English  with  a  Ge: 
accent: 

"Turn  off  zee  engine  of  zee  car.  Place 
hand  brake.  Zee  driver,  please  step  o 
zee  vehicle." 

The  driver  gets  out.  "Please  bring 
documents  to  zee  car.  You  have  been 
tured  by  Gumball  144,  ah-ha-ha!" 

The  driver,  a  32-year-old  investor 
Connecticut,  isn't  happy.  "Fucking  los> 
he  says. 

"What  is  your  name?,"  Roy  asks  in  i 
acter. 

"My  name  is  blow  me." 

"I'm  sorry!" 

"You're  not  sorry,  motherfucker!,"  he 
smacking  the  front  of  the  BMW  hard 
returning  to  his  sports  car,  which  will  s 
be  going  205  m.p.h. 

Roy  erupts  with  his  trademark  hy 
cackle.  "Ah-ha-ha-ha!  That  was  fucking 
toric!  We've  got  to  give  that  video  to  G 
ball— they'll  die  laughing!"  He  says  he'll 
the  victim  a  drink  at  the  next  party. 

At  11  A.M.,  Roy  arrives  at  the  first  cb 
point,  passing  beneath  a  large  blacl 
flatable  bat  sign  and  into  the  parking 
of  the  Real  Madrid  soccer  stadium.  All 
Gumballers  think  it's  time  to  stretch, 
some  breakfast,  then  check  into  the  five- 
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;  nd  rest  up  for  a  big  party.  It  was  a  bru- 
I  leg.  Drivers  were  going  200  m.p.h.  in 

I  n  n  and  snow.  There  were  a  few  crashes 

i  umerous  close  calls. 

\  >n,  however,  everyone  learns  that  Ma- 
,  not  today's  final  destination;  it's  Mar- 
1350  miles  away.  It's  a  shock,  but  Roy 

q  |'t  moan.  That's  the  Gumball  spirit! 

his  way  back  through  the  bat  sign,  Roy 

ion  his  siren  and  P. A.  "Real  Madrid  is 

i  st!"  he  says  in  a  Spanish  accent.  "We 

Madrid!"  Young  Spaniards  laugh  and 

im  the  thumbs-up. 

er  a  relatively  smooth  mountain  pas- 
the  slopes  give  way  to  palm  trees  and 
ses  of  the  beach.  Roy  pulls  up  to  the 
Puente  Romano.  "How  ya  doin',  bud- 
la  rally  staffer  asks  him.  "Tired,"  Roy 
Mes.  "Let's  not  talk  about  it.  Well,  we 
fvideo  of  us  pulling  over  a  Lamborghi- 
hen  you  see  it  you  won't  believe  it.  It's 
,i  change  Gumball  forever." 

10  p.m.  a  party  is  going  strong  in  a 
unken  courtyard  behind  the  hotel  night- 
As  war  stories  are  traded  at  three  open 
slowpokes  stumble  in,  sapped  of  ener- 
cateboarding  god  and  Gumball  veteran 
Hawk  made  it  in  a  Morgan  Aero  8  do- 
Dout  130  m.p.h.  and  appears  well  rest- 
This  is  like  an  eternal  road  trip,"  he 
"It's  like  a  Grateful  Dead  tour  com- 
d  on  500  times  adrenaline." 
irta  Healy,  who  made  the  27-hour  trip 
otorcycle  and  almost  wiped  out  in  Biar- 
is  exhausted.  "I  can  gibber.  I  can't 
though,"  he  says.  An  heir  to  the  Kettle 
to-chip  fortune,  he's  on  his  sixth  Gum- 
Raised  as  a  Sikh,  he  lives  on  a  boat 
mdon  and  recently  completed  a  four- 
h  motorcycle  trip  through  Vietnam;  he's 
[ly  slept  since  he  left  Tokyo,  48  hours 
er.  How  does  he  feel  now?  "I'd  say 
I  combination  of  . . .  masochistic  bliss. 
i's  it." 

I  fucked  up  my  car  last  night,"  Shane 
in  says.  During  a  hailstorm,  his  Mini 
per  lost  traction  at  85  m.p.h.,  hit  the  left 
ier,  then  crossed  the  road  and  hit  the  right 
"If  there  had  been  someone  coming  up 
nd  us,  we  would  have  been  fucked.  We 
I  lucky." 

.evin  Jones,  one  of  the  English  gentle- 
now  known  as  the  Bentley  Boys,  hasn't 
:  in  two  days  but  feels  O.K.  "Absolute 
naline.  I  feel  like  I'm  on  bloody  drugs 
omething,"  he  says  before  confessing 
he  and  his  three  pals  are  industrial  con- 
tnts,  doing  Gumball  "on  a  budget."  The 
I  attire  is  part  of  an  act,  in  the  spirit  of 
lty  Python.  "We're  really  down  to  earth," 
ays. 

Hey,  motherfucker!"  someone  yells,  hand- 
him  a  tequila  stuntman,  which  involves 
ring  a  line  of  salt  into  your  palm,  snort- 
t,  downing  a  shot  of  tequila,  and  squirt- 


ing half  a  lemon  in  your  eye.  "I  truly  believe 
we're  gonna  make  some  really  good  friends 
in  Morocco,"  he  says,  adjusting  his  safari 
hat.  "We're  gonna  get  lost,  we're  gonna  end 
up  in  some  goat  farm  meeting  a  farmer,  and 
we're  gonna  have  tea  with  his  family,  and  his 
tractor's  gonna  pull  our  car  out  of  the  hole." 
With  Donna  Summer's  "Hot  Stuff"  blast- 
ing, KP  Cote  and  a  friend  are  pulling  down 
their  tops  and  lifting  up  their  skirts.  Hooters- 
style  waitresses  and  actual  prostitutes  swarm 
around. 

By  10:30  in  the  morning,  all  the  cars  and 
drivers  are  on  a  ferry  crossing  the  Strait 
of  Gibraltar.  Chris  Eubank,  the  38-year- 
old  former  super-middleweight  champion,  is 
clowning  around  on  his  metal  scooter,  wres- 
tling people,  joking  that  he's  gay.  A  C-list 
celebrity  in  England,  he's  known  for  his 
aristocratic  attire  (three-piece  tweed  suits,  a 
monocle,  riding  boots)  and  appearances  on 
reality  shows.  He's  a  kind  of  pantomime  vil- 
lain, a  person  people  love  to  hate,  and  some- 
one who  gets  into  trouble.  He  accidentally 
killed  a  man  in  1992  after  losing  control  of 
his  Range  Rover.  "I  got  nothing  to  say,  mate," 
he  says,  declining  an  interview. 

Someone  hands  Kim  Schmitz  a  replica  of 
an  SS  helmet.  He  happily  puts  it  on  and 
poses  for  pictures. 

Roy  and  his  navigator  are  wearing  police 
uniforms.  She's  going  around  handcuffing 
men  and  throwing  them  to  the  ground.  "If 
anything  bad's  gonna  happen,  it's  gonna 
happen  in  the  next  24  hours,"  Roy  correctly 
predicts  as  Tangier  comes  into  view. 

Not  wanting  to  spend  the  whole  trip  in 
one  car,  I  find  my  next  driver,  Richie  War- 
ren, a  39-year-old  with  long  hair,  a  weath- 
ered face,  and  a  gruff  manner.  He  calls  the 
Gumball  "one  of  the  last  bastions  of  free- 
dom left  in  the  world." 

Warren  spent  his  youth  racing  souped-up 
cars  in  London's  East  End.  Now  he  owns 
Fuel,  an  underground  record  label  ("really 
twisted,  dark  dance  music")  that  also  makes 
styling  products  for  cars.  "Fuel's  ethos  is: 
Throw  your  fucking  magazines  away,  throw 
your  DVDs  out  the  window,  stop  watching 
TV,  and  fucking  get  in  a  car,"  he  says.  "Go 
and  write  your  own  filmscript  and  live  your 
life  your  way.  That's  the  spirit  of  the  Gumball, 
man.  For  seven  days  let's  live  on  the  edge! 
Yeah,  someone  might  get  killed  on  this  rally. 
Some  silly  bastard  in  one  of  those  silly  Fer- 
raris could  go  over  on  the  wrong  side  of  the 
road  and  total  a  fucking  wife  and  children  in 
their  little  car.  It  could  happen." 

He  laughs.  "I  couldn't  give  a  flying  fuck. 
I  don't  care  if  we  blow  up.  I  don't  care  if  we 
get  arrested.  I  don't  care  if  we  get  shot.  In 
fact,  it's  probably  better  if  all  of  that  stuff 
happened  all  at  once." 

The  ferry  stops  and  the  Gumballers  scram- 
ble downstairs  to  find  their  cars.  Drivers  are 


revving,  doing  doughnuts.  Groupies  hauling 
bags  are  hitching  rides  like  gypsies. 

Warren  laughs  as  we  approach  his  black 
BMW  850,  which  I  call  the  Deathmobile. 
"It  looks  like  it's  come  out  of  Mad  Max's 
bottom,"  he  says.  Police  lights  are  affixed  to 
the  front,  and  flamethrowers  sprout  from 
the  back.  "If  my  car  blew  out  we'd  all  be 
dead,"  he  says.  "Brand-new  tires,  but  the 
wheels  are  no  good.  They're  starting  to 
buckle.  I'd  like  to  say  we're  gonna  go  180, 
but  I'm  not  going  to  do  it  in  Morocco.  I 
won't  endanger  innocent  people's  lives.  I'll 
only  endanger  your  life.  You're  not  an  inno- 
cent. You're  a  journalist." 

Terrified,  I  get  in  the  back  next  to  a  large, 
skinheaded,  heavily  tattooed  man  named 
Ben  Rousseau,  who's  an  interior  designer. 
Up  front,  Ramdane  Touhami,  a  clothing 
designer,  begins  shooting  fireworks  out  the 
Deathmobile's  sunroof. 

Helicopters  are  overhead.  Moroccan  po- 
lice and  customs  agents  are  swarming  every- 
where. An  Arabic  call  to  prayer  starts  boom- 
ing out  of  a  loudspeaker,  in  competition  with 
the  music  pumping  out  of  the  Gumball  cars, 
and  local  men  kneel  and  pray.  A  woman  in 
a  Lamborghini  pretends  to  sing  along  and 
then  flashes  her  breasts. 

After  20  minutes,  the  cars  begin  to  move 
behind  a  police  escort  provided  by  King 
Muhammad  VI.  On  his  motorcycle,  Karta 
Healy  tailgates  the  BMW,  a  few  feet  from  the 
flames  shooting  out  of  its  rear.  Warren  fid- 
dles with  the  DVD  player  on  the  dashboard 
and  turns  on  a  porn  video.  "You  need  some 
distractions,"  he  explains.  "Otherwise  it  would 
be  too  easy." 

Suddenly,  the  security  cars  pull  off  the 
road,  whereupon  the  hungriest  drivers  open 
up,  accelerating  from  70  m.p.h.  to  150  and 
above,  and  speed  off  into  the  desert.  The 
scenery  flies  by:  lush  areas  with  trees,  then 
flat  plains;  camels  sleeping  on  the  beach  to 
the  right,  waves  crashing  behind  them;  Mo- 
roccans walking  livestock  inches  from  super- 
cars  whizzing  by. 

"Karta!,"  Touhami  yells  out  the  window 
as  Healy  zips  by,  looking  like  Lawrence  of 
Arabia.  He  squeezes  between  the  car  in 
front  of  us  and  a  truck  in  the  other  lane  and 
cruises  ahead  out  of  sight. 

Policemen  are  stationed  at  every  junc- 
tion, and  they're  waving  at  the  Gumballers, 
encouraging  everyone  to  go  even  faster.  At 
the  same  time,  they're  pulling  over  law- 
abiding  locals  to  give  them  tickets  or  to  just 
get  them  out  of  the  way.  One  isn't  so  lucky. 
A  Lamborghini  going  fast  comes  across  a 
very  slow-moving  car  driven  by  a  female  lo- 
cal and  knocks  her  off  the  road.  She  seems 
fine,  but  her  car's  totaled.  "Tonight  they're 
gonna  have  dead  people,"  Warren  says. 
"Much  worse  at  night." 

After  pulling  out  of  a  tollbooth,  he  speeds 
up  to  75  and  waves  at  two  smiling  police- 
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men.  "Hello,  hello!"'  he  says,  but  he  keeps 
looking  at  them  too  long.  a;ai  now  he'--  head- 
ing straight  into  a  concrete  barrier.  Fortu- 
nately, Touhami  grabs  the  wheel  and  yanks 
it  to  the  right. 

The  BMW  skids  back  onto  the  motorway 
and  Warren  laughs.  I  realize  I'm  the  only 
one  not  wearing  a  seat  belt.  "We  would  have 
been  fine,"  Warren  says.  "You  would  have 
been  the  martyr!  Died  in  the  call  of  duty!" 

Two  hours  later  there's  heavy  traffic  on 
the  outskirts  of  Casablanca.  A  Mercedes 
pulls  up  alongside  us,  and  four  well-dressed 
businessmen  inside  it  turn  and  get  a  look  at 
the  porn  on  the  screen.  In  an  instant,  their 
expressions  change  from  shock  to  disgust  to 
utter  contempt. 

The  first  checkpoint  is  lunch  at  Rick's 
Cafe,  a  recently  opened  restaurant  modeled 
on  the  fictional  Rick's  in  Casablanca.  Hun- 
dreds of  local  men  and  boys  watch  with 
cool  respect  as  the  supercars  pull  up.  Police 
with  batons  keep  an  eye  on  them. 

I  catch  another  ride,  this  time  in  a  Bent- 
ley,  driven  cautiously  by  Mourad  "Momo" 
Mazouz.  a  successful  restaurateur  in  Lon- 
don and  Paris.  A  well-connected  man.  he  re- 
cently made  calls  to  the  authorities  here  to 
help  smooth  things  over.  As  it  gets  dark. 
Mazouz  is  worried.  He's  on  his  cell  phone 
(with  the  violin  shrieks  from  Psycho  for  a 
ringtone)  warning  rally  staff  that  there  could 
be  accidents. 

In  Marrakech,  exhausted  Gumballers 
check  into  the  Kempinski  Hotel  Mansour 
Eddahbi  and  have  a  late  dinner.  A  jazz  band 
plays  in  the  ballroom,  and  there's  a  cheesy 
but  well-meant  performance  of  Tlie  Tiwusand 
and  0?ie  Nights.  Alex  Roy  makes  an  entrance 
in  his  white  Tron  outfit  and  it's  a  big  hit. 

Max  Cooper  makes  some  brief  remarks. 
There's  no  mention  of  the  local  car  run  off 
the  road,  but  he  does  celebrate  the  "crazy" 
driving  that  day,  and  the  place  goes  nuts. 
"We've  got  an  even  more  amazing  drive  to- 
morrow." he  says.  "We're  gonna  be  in  the 
Atlas  Mountains.  Tomorrow  night  we  have 
to  catch  a  boat  which  takes  us  overnight 
back  to  Spain.  If  you  miss  the  boat  you're 
gonna  miss  the  Grand  Prix  [in  Barcelona] 
on  Sunday." 

I  have  a  drink  with  Rob  Bibow.  who 
wrecked  his  Porsche  911  Carrera  the  first 
stormy  night,  in  the  Pyrenees.  FL  fishtailed, 
did  a  couple  of  360s,  and  slammed  into  a 
guardrail.  "It  was  like  being  on  a  skating 
rink.  I  was  not  scared  at  all."  he  savv  a 
that  his  friend  went  into  shock.  He  bought 
her  a  plane  ticket  home  and  flew  here  by 
himself. 

Now  he's  looking  to  hitch  a  ride.  He  tells 
me  about  a  menage  a  trois  he  supn. 


-lore  dinner.  "It's  a  great  way  to  un- 
after  a  good  drive."  he  says.  "Most 
»le  live  lives  of  quiet  desperation.  The 
Gumball  is  not  about  quiet  desperation." 

A  few  hours  later.  Richie  Warren  is  out- 
side the  hotel  in  his  Deathmobile.  It's 
a  glorious  morning,  balmy  and  cloudless. 
I  ask  what  the  theme  for  the  day  is.  "Vio- 
lence." he  says,  casually  shooting  fireworks 
out  of  the  sunroof.  "We're  gonna  hurt  peo- 
ple and  we  got  someone  we're  gonna  hurt  and 
she's  in  the  back."  A  groupie  in  the  backseat 
squeals. 

A  parade  drive  through  town  commences, 
the  police  escort  pulls  over,  and  the  carnage 
begins.  Right  outside  Marrakech,  a  young 
man  is  sprawled  in  the  middle  of  a  two-lane 
highway.  He's  holding  on  to  his  leg  and 
moaning  while  children,  men  with  donkeys, 
women  in  long  caftans,  and  shepherds  in 
ancient  garb  stop  to  see  if  he's  all  right. 
Eventually  the  man  gets  up.  brushes  himself 
off,  limps  to  his  bicycle,  and  pushes  it  past 
a  Gumball  car  parked  on  the  shoulder.  Its 
owner,  the  other  party  in  the  scrape,  finish- 
es up  a  chat  with  the  authorities,  then  roars 
off  to  catch  up  with  the  other  cars  speeding 
to  Fez. 

I'm  told  that  this  is  the  most  dangerous 
road  in  Morocco  and  that  there  are  always 
accidents.  I'm  riding  in  a  Mitsubishi  Evo 
VIII  driven  by  Yorgo  Tioupas.  the  publisher 
of  a  British  car  magazine.  Intersection,  and  a 
Gumball  veteran.  He  tells  me  that  he'd  been 
afraid  of  "the  obscenity"  of  all  these  million- 
aires in  supercars  in  a  Third  World  country. 
"And  it  actually  seems  to  be  all  right,"  he 
says.  "There  doesn't  seem  to  be  too  much 
animosity  and  resentment  from  the  locals. 
They're  quite  excited.  And  the  Gumballers 
are  behaving  almost  O.K." 

"Be  careful."  says  Frederike  Helwig.  a 
pretty  German  photographer  riding  shotgun. 
Tioupas  wants  to  pass  a  diesel  truck  creep- 
ing along  but  slows  to  look  at  the  side  of  the 
road.  A  car  is  in  a  ditch,  with  a  door  ripped 
off.  "This  is  fucked  up.  do  you  know  what  I 
mean?"  says  Helwig. 

We  pass  a  Moroccan  man  who  leans  out 
his  car  window  and  yells  something  unfriend- 
ly. Local  kids  shout,  "Gumbally.  whooo!" 
One  of  them  throws  a  little  rock  that  hits 
Tloupas's  windshield.  "A  friend  of  Allah,"  he 
says,  laughing. 

Up  ahead  a  few  miles,  the  driver  of  a  Ford 
Escort  Cosworth.  a  first-time  Gumballer.  is 
going  140  m.p.h.  and  taking  some  huge  risks 
on  the  two-lane  road.  He  gets  antsy  and  de- 
cides to  overtake  two  cars  by  speeding  up 
he  left  shoulder.  As  it  cuts  right,  the  Cos- 
•^rth  loses  traction  and  control,  spins  out 
>f  the  two  cars,  and  rolls  over. 

There  >  a  massive  cloud  of  dust,  like  an 
explosion,  and  30  cars  stop.  Everyone  runs 
into  the  field  to  the  smashed  car.  Thanks  to 


the  roll  cage  inside  the  car,  no  one  i 
The  driver  is  on  his  knees,  curled 
pain.  He  has  a  cut  on  his  head.  The 
wasn't  wearing  his  seat  belt  and  was 
from  the  car.  I'm  told  he  has  some  ft 
ribs  and  no  feeling  in  his  legs:  soon 
bulance  takes  him  away.  Now  the  d 
walking  around  with  a  neck  brace.  "] 
worried  about  the  car— I  lost  a  wati 
says,  sifting  through  the  wreckage. 

About  an  hour  later,  a  Gumball 
Ferrari  is  passing  a  vehicle  on  a  blind 
about  120  m.p.h.  when  a  tractor  mi 
izes,  heading  straight  for  him.  He  r 
choice  but  to  go  down  the  middle  a 
to  squeeze  through,  but  the  S200.0( 
can't  fit  and  slams  into  the  tractor.  Tr 
rari  ricochets  into  a  hedge,  mangled,  it 
right  wheel  torn  off.  its  left  side  ripped 
The  tractor  is  not  horribly  damaged,  t 
owner  isn't  happy. 

When  I  arrive  on  the  scene,  a  fev 
utes  after  the  crash,  the  car's  driver,  a 
guy  with  a  bandanna  on  his  head,  is  t 
to  the  Moroccan  authorities.  "I  can't  b 
I'm  out  of  the  Gumball!"  he  wails 
how  unharmed.  His  passenger  is  actin 
she's  fine,  but  two  hours  later  she's  in 
and  in  tears.  Four  hours  after  that,  hoi 
she's  back  on  the  road  in  a  Bentley 
full  speed,  loving  it. 

The  ferry  to  Spain  leaves  at  nine  p.m 
there  are  hundreds  of  miles  to  drive.  Tk 
gets  lost,  finds  his  way,  then  floors  it.  He 
bedroom  soul  music  loud,  as  if  to  coun 
a  curse.  He's  worried  about  the  longev 
the  rally.  "I  always  think  that  the  day  son 
dies  it's  going  to  stop,  but  you  never  knov 
says.  Meaning  a  fatality  could  become 
of  Gumball  legend?  "Exactly."  says  Hi. 

After  a  quick  pit  stop  in  Fez  for  hi 
everyone's  back  on  the  road. 

The  red  Dodge  Viper  driven  by  j 
"Torquenstein"  Reynolds  is  going  about 
m.p.h.  when  it  tops  a  hill  and  encoui 
two  dips  in  the  road.  The  first  dip  cata 
the  car  through  the  air.  Only  the  rear  wl 
hit  the  second  dip.  which  launches  the  : 
end  upward. 

The  Viper  flips  over  and  rolls.  It's  de 
ished,  nearly  cut  in  half.  There's  not  n 
left  of  the  cockpit,  and  the  trunk  is  g 
Pieces  of  the  car  are  strewn  all  over.  Pe 
are  saying  that  the  driver  is  dead  and 
passenger  is  being  hospitalized. 

Karta  Healy  is  the  next  to  take  a  fall, 
had  a  long  night  in  Marrakech,  partying 
til  seven  a.m.  At  one  point  he  had  six  frit 
on  his  motorbike  as  he  cruised  the  town, 
got  off  to  a  late  start  that  morning,  anc 
twilight  realized  he  was  going  to  miss  the 
ry.  So  he  goes  all  out  for  an  hour  and  a  1 
120  m.p.h..  and  slides  in  with  a  convoy 
Gumballers  doing  60. 

Then  a  car  comes  out  of  nowhere  on 
curving  country  road  and  rams  straight 
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s  left  leg.  He  shoots  into  the  air  and 
di  iree  times,  each  time  saying  to  himself, 
■   is  my  life."  He  lands  on  his  feet,  falls 
aid,  and  slides  on  his  butt  and  back. 
S  »ow  shatters,  his  finger  explodes,  bones 
it  o(  his  shin,  an  artery  bursts,  and  at 
k  second  his  helmet  touches  the  ground. 
"I  that's  it.  My  life  is  fucked,"  he  tells  the 
ers  who  rush  to  his  side.  The  care- 
it  in  his  eyes  is  thoroughly  crushed 
looks  for  his  leg  and  can't  find  it.  It's 
icd  underneath  him  like  a  piece  of 
d  spaghetti.  Luckily,  a  trained  nurse, 
da  Cadman,  is  there,  and  she  helps 
s  life.  By  the  time  he  gets  to  a  hospital 
Algerian  border,  he's  lost  15  pints  of 
He*s  lost  a  finger  and  two  toes.  The 
s  are  ready  with  the  saw  for  his  leg, 
amputation's  all  they  can  do. 
ily  declines  the  offer.  The  nurse  stays 
lim,  making  sure  he  gets  the  right 
and  drugs.  Max  Cooper  is  there,  too, 
phone  with  Healy's  father,  trying  to 
e  a  medevac  plane  to  Paris.  It  doesn't 
for  36  hours.  During  that  time. 
I  mentally  replays  bad  N.F.L.  hits  he's 
pver  the  years  and  asks  for  more  mor- 


/o  hours  after  the  accident,  in  the  cafe- 
;ria  on  board  the  ferry  to  Spain,  Fabian 
■)e  is  having  dinner.  He  missed  all  the 
ment  of  the  past  two  days.  When  he 
d  in  Tangier,  Basabe  was  missing  one 
of  paperwork  for  his  rental  car.  When 
fused  to  give  up  his  passport  at  the 
ng  line,  he  found  himself  surround- 
|y  dozens  of  customs  and  security  of- 

'  o.  in  a  bit  of  a  panic,  when  all  else  fails, 
vlom."  he  says.  "She  called  somebody 
came  over,  spent  the  day  with  us.  tried 
rt  out  the  situation.  He  was  the  direc- 
l)f  Hertz  for  Tangier.  He's  our  new 

f."  Basabe  stayed  in  town,  drank  lots 
e,  hit  some  clubs.  "There  were  maybe 
■  vvomen  out  in  the  streets  and  a  lot  of 
y  men  and  beggars,"  he  says. 
he  ferry  sounds  its  horn  and  starts  mov- 
AJex  Roy  is  sitting  in  a  chair,  about  to 
out.  But  first  he  looks  at  photos  of  the 
ge  Viper  crash  on  his  laptop  with  Steve 
ipton,  a  young  man  who,  although  par- 
paralyzed  from  a  car  crash  years  ago, 
le  to  drive  in  the  Gumball. 
tie  Bentley  Boys  are  getting  wildly  drunk 
playing  "Chair  Grand  Prix,"  racing 
rs  around  the  room,  sliding  on  the  floor 
with  beer,  bumping  into  one  another, 
ming  into  things.  "It's  not  possible,  it's 
possible!"  the  bartender  screams, 
ichie  Warren,  of  the  Deathmobile,  is  deep 
ought,  drinking  a  Coke.  The  day  before, 
ad  been  decrying  the  "nanny  state"  and 
ripioning  "self-policing,"  but  now  he  has 
nd  thoughts.  "My  argument  is  disproved 


today  because  we  don't  have  fucking  com- 
mon sense,"  he  says.  "The  reason  those  rules 
are  in  place  is  because  of  those  fucking 
wankers,  the  10  percent  who  go  out  there 
and  fucking  do  what  they  did  today,  with  no 
regard  for  their  own  lives  and  anyone  around 
them.  Fuck  me,  I've  changed  my  mind." 
Nevertheless,  he's  feeling  nostalgic  about 
the  day's  events.  "I  don't  even  want  to  go 
back  to  fucking  Europe,"  he  says.  "Africa  is 
where  it's  at,  man.  It  was  amazing.  It  was 
like  a  fairy  tale." 

At  about  8:45  A.M.,  the  ship  docks  in  Al- 
geciras,  Spain,  and  starts  spitting  out 
cars.  I  pile  in  with  the  Bentley  Boys.  They've 
driven  more  than  2,000  miles  so  far  and  are 
eager  to  do  another  500.  They  need  to  do  it 
in  under  five  hours  if  they're  going  to  make 
the  next  checkpoint,  a  Formula  One  Grand 
Prix  race  in  Barcelona.  They're  still  buzzed 
from  the  night  before  and  are  loading  up  on 
sugar  and  caffeine. 

They  discuss  the  emotional  roller  coaster 
that  was  the  day  before.  "First  of  all,  best 
police  force  in  the  world  without  a  doubt," 
says  Adrian  Butler.  "Every  other  country 
should  send  their  police  force  to  Morocco." 

Rich  Harrison  recalls  some  policemen 
clearing  the  road  for  them  as  they  left  Fez. 
"There  was  a  crippled  guy  struggling  to  walk 
across  the  road  and  they  were,  like,  getting 
him  out  of  the  way,"  he  says.  "It  was  terri- 
ble—so that  we  could  get  by!" 

They  aren't  excited  about  returning  to 
their  everyday  lives.  "The  thought  of  going 
back  Monday  morning,  and  the  whole  thing 
starts  again,"  Kevin  Jones  laments.  "The 
alarm's  gonna  go  off,  you're  gonna  iron  your 
shirt.  We'll  go  back  into  the  office  and  noth- 
ing will  have  changed.  Like  my  cup  will  still 
be  where  I  left  it." 

"What  is  that?  Ohhhhhhhh!" 

About  20  Gumball  cars  are  on  the  side  of 
the  road,  and  Spanish  police  are  pulling  over 
others  as  soon  as  they  pass  through.  The 
Bentley  Boys  try  to  get  over  to  the  left  of  the 
dragnet  and  shoot  past,  but  it  doesn't  work. 

Allegedly,  one  driver  gave  a  Spanish  cop  the 
finger,  and  others  have  been  going  faster  than 
200  m.p.h.  In  response,  the  police  have  de- 
cided to  fine  everyone  300  euros.  By  the  end 
of  the  day,  there  will  be  at  least  five  arrests 
and  fines  totaling  more  than  50,000  euros. 

"If  I  lose  my  license,  I'm  not  gonna  be 
very  happy,"  Butler  says  as  we  get  out. 

Adrien  Brody  is  raising  his  voice.  "Who 
authorized  this9"  he  asks  a  cop.  "Your  deci- 
sion? I  want  your  name.  This  is  illegal.  This 
is  extortion!  We've  been  in  Spain  already— 
this  is  illegal." 

Everyone  is  bonding  in  hatred  of  the 
Spanish  police.  Some  retaliate  by  placing 
Gumball  stickers  on  police  cars— "so  we  can 
introduce  them  to  the  spirit  of  the  Gum- 
ball," says  Harrison. 


In  Barcelona  that  night,  there's  a  big  buf- 
fet dinner  under  a  tent,  a  private  party  on 
a  yacht,  and  assorted  visits  to  strip  clubs. 
But  everyone's  exhausted  and  feeling  a  slight 
comedown.  "Today  I'm  feeling  a  bit  low,"  says 
Richie  Warren,  on  his  way  to  the  hotel's  chic 
nightclub.  "My  heart  sank  when  we  drove 
on  that  first  bit  of  tarmac  road.  We're  back 
in  the  land  of  control." 

Max  Cooper  is  still  at  the  hospital  with 
Karta  Healy.  The  word  is  that  he's  going  to 
be  O.K.  and  will  be  at  the  finale  party  in 
Cannes.  But  there  are  still  rumors  that  he 
may  lose  his  leg.  Healy's  sometime  girlfriend. 
Jennifer  Holmes,  a  23-year-old  red-haired 
actress  in  a  tight  black  dress,  is  at  the  party, 
worrying  about  him.  "My  boyfriend  has  been 
hit  by  a  car  and  is  in  the  hospital,"  she  says. 
"He's,  like,  really  badly  hurt.  I  haven't  even 
talked  to  him  yet.  It's  been  really  emotional 
for  me." 

The  first  night  of  the  Gumball  she  had  a 
talk  with  him.  "I  said,  'Karta,  why  the  fuck 
are  you  riding  a  motorcycle?  It's  pouring  rain 
outside,  it's  freezing— what  are  you  doing?'" 
she  recalls.  "And  he's  like,  'You  know,  hon- 
estly, it's  because  I  was  brought  up  with  that 
mentality,  that  that  fear  of  death  is  always 
right  in  front  of  me,  so  I  constantly  am  try- 
ing to  do  things  to  try  and  push  that.'" 
Holmes  kissed  him  on  the  forehead  before 
he  took  off.  "I  don't  think  he  should  have 
been  driving,"  she  says,  tears  welling.  But 
soon  she's  in  better  spirits. 

"Gumball  is  literally  my  favorite  time  of 
year,"  she  says.  "It's  like  there's  this  energy 
that  kind  of  moves,  and  that's  why  yesterday 
was  so  difficult.  Because  for  the  first  time  it 
was,  like,  sadness  hit  this  spirit  that  was  un- 
stoppable. 

"I  think  if  you  die,  you  die  for  a  reason," 
she  continues.  "And  I  think  if  you  go  on  the 
Gumball  and  you  die.  it  happens  for  more 
than— it  happens  for  a  reason. . . .  Being  on 
the  Gumball  makes  me  realize  that  all  I  want 
in  life  is  security  and  freedom.  Which  is  the 
weirdest  balance.  But  you're  in  this  group,  so 
you  feel  secure,  but  you're  flying  every  day  and 
so  you  feel  free.  You  know  what  I  mean?"  Af- 
ter talking  some  more,  she  gets  up  to  dance. 

By  four  a.m.,  40  Gumballers  have  brought 
the  complete  contents  of  their  mini-bars  to 
the  lobby.  "French  cops— booooo!"  they  sing 
out.  "Moroccan  cops— yayyyyy!  French  cops, 
boo.  Spanish  cops,  booooooo!  Moroccan  cops, 
yayyy!' 

Things  pick  up  even  more  the  next  day 
in  Cannes,  where  the  arriving  Gum- 
ballers take  over  the  Intercontinental  Carl- 
ton hotel  and  upstage  even  the  film  festival, 
which  begins  in  two  days.  Adrien  Brody  gets 
there  first,  but  he  admittedly  cheated  by 
driving  the  night  before  to  elude  the  Spanish 
police.  The  real  winner  (even  though  it's  a 
rally,  not  a  race)  is  Kim  Schmitz,  wearing  a 
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>tyle  suit  tailored  for  hi 
aud  Vans     nnis  shoes. 

Eariier  in  the  day,  Schmitz  was  c 
155  m.p.h.  but  opted  not  to  stop  for  the  cops. 
About  10  of  them  were  waiting 
a  tollbooth,  so  he  used  the  service  road  and 
blew  past  them.  He  got  off  the  highway  30 
miles  before  Cannes  and  took  the  beach 
road.  "I  decided  to  get  here  first  and  nothing 
would  stop  me."  he  tells  me.  "I'm  very  glad 
that  I  can  sit  here  tonight,  enjoy  the  party, 
have  the  glory  and  the  fame  of  being  the 
fastest  Gumballer  again " 

He  compares  his  fellow  Gumballers  to  a 
band  of  warriors.  "We  go  out  for  a  battle  to- 
gether, and  the  battle  is  being  six  days  on  the 
road  and  trying  to  kick  ass  with  all  these  su- 
percars,  which  are  kind  of  our  weapons."  he 
says.  "And  some  know  how  to  shoot  really 
well  and  some  don't,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
day  everybody  who  arrives  here  in  Cannes 
or  any  checkpoint  deserves  total  respect." 

The  consensus  is  that  this  has  been  the 
best  and  the  worst  Gumball.  No  one 
can  believe  that  no  one  died.  Jerry  Reynolds, 
the  driver  of  the  Dodge  Viper,  and  his  co- 
pilot have  miraculously  survived  and  are 
posing  with  the  back  bumper  of  the  demol- 
ished car.  Reynolds,  who  hopes  to  win  the 
Spirit  trophy,  is  completely  wrapped  in  ban- 
dages and  in  a  lot  of  pain,  with  three  gashes 
on  his  head,  a  burn  on  his  shoulder,  and 
a  broken  right  arm.  According  to  his  wife. 
Kimberly,  he  can't  get  up  by  himself  and 
can't  brush  his  teeth.  "For  me  it  seems  like 
a  dream  because  I  don't  remember  any  of 
it.'"  Reynolds  says. 

He's  wearing  his  Torquenstein  outfit- 
mask,  leather  racing  pants  with  spikes,  and 
studded  boots.  "He's  been  creamed,  beamed, 
shattered,"  Reynolds  says  of  his  alter  ego. 
"This  will  probably  be  his  last  race.  He's 
ready  to  retire." 

At  10  p.m.,  Cooper  gets  onstage  in  the 
main  ballroom  and  begins  handing  out 
bronze  busts  of  Burt  Reynolds  wearing  a  fez 
to  all  the  teams.  Torquenstein  has  to  settle  for 
the  Golden  Safety  Helmet  trophy.  The  Spirit 
award  goes  to  the  two  guys  in  the  Citroen 
2CV  that  maxed  out  at  60  m.p.h.  Their  vic- 
tory is  a  clear  message  that  fast,  reckless  driv- 
ing is  not  the  way  to  go.  Alex  Ro\  gets  the 
Style  trophy  for  his  police  get-ups. 

Techno  music  starts  up.  The  Bentley  Boys 
are  playing  a  drinking  game  in  the  lobby. 
Someone's  pouring  scotch  down  a  loni 
of  throats.  People  are  kissing  and  high 
I  bond  with  an  Irish  dude  who.  after  a  mis- 
understanding in  Morocco  involving  my  tape 
recorder,  had  cocked  his  list  and  threatened 
to  send  me  sailing. 

Jamie  Fisher,  the  long-haired  British 


or  the  band  Mogul,  is  sitting  down. 
ing  ecstatic.  "There's  not  one  drug 
in  the  world  that  could  compare  with  this.' 
he  savs.  "and  I  have  had  them  all,  be- 
lieve me.  Ecstasy,  opium,  cocaine,  fucking 
MDMA  powder,  ketamine— everything.  The 
adrenaline  rush  you  get  off  ecstasy  is  noth- 
ing compared  to  driving  at  195  m.p.h.  chas- 
ing a  Mercedes  AMGvand  cops  saying. 
'Go  faster!"" 

The  actor  Tim  Roth,  in  town  for  the 
Cannes  Film  Festival,  is  sitting  nearby,  try- 
ing to  understand  what  all  the  fuss  is  about. 
A  few  hours  earlier,  he'd  walked  into  the  lob- 
by and  bumped  into  Adrien  Brody.  who 
suggested  that  he  do  the  Gumball  next  year, 
adding.  "It's  insane.  I'm  going  to  bed." 

Roth  pans  the  room.  "I  think  they're  all 
insane.  They  should  all  be  arrested,"  he 
says.  "Very  bad  people.  And  I  think  there's 
a  massive  collusion  with  the  police  force  to 
make  this  happen.  A  ton  of  bribery  going 
on.  And  I've  also  seen  very  young  Saudi 
kind  of  guys  with  very  svelte  women  and  I 
can't  quite  understand  it." 

Any  chance  he  might  take  part  in  the 
2005  Gumball?  "I've  got  kids.  I  can't  do  it," 
he  says.  "No,  I'm  done." 

Soon,  Roth  is  giving  me  a  hard  time  for 
being  a  tabloid  journalist.  "What  are  you 
gonna  do  with  your  life?  "You're  fucking  up," 
he  slurs.  "Do  you  want  to  take  a  picture  of 
Barbra  Streisand  giving  me  a  blowjob?" 

"You  dont  get  the  Gumball  yet,"  I  coun- 
ter, stressing  that  he  needs  to  take  part  next 
year.  By  six  A.M.,  sometime  after  he  has  recit- 
ed the  troop-rallying  soliloquy  from  Henry-  V, 
he"s  reconsidered  and  we  shake  hands. 

A  couple  of  weeks  later,  I  meet  Alex  Roy 
for  cigarettes  and  coffee  at  his  spa- 
cious bachelor  pad  in  the  East  Village.  He's 
already  preparing  for  another  rally— the  Bull- 
run,  from  Los  Angeles  to  Miami,  started  by 
a  former  Gumballer,  David  Green.  We  look 
at  photographs  from  the  sixth  Gumball  on 
his  computer  and  reminisce. 

"I  would  do  it  again  in  a  heartbeat,"  he 
tells  me.  "It  was  a  totally  transcendent  expe- 
rience and  I  called  Max  Cooper  to  thank 
him.  He  did  an  amazing  thing." 

Roy  cues  up  the  video  of  him  pulling 
over  the  black  Lamborghini.  "This  is  some 
of  the  most  golden,  all-time-classic  Gumball 
footage  ever  taken,  historically,  ever,"  he  says. 
"People  are  going  crazy  asking  for  it." 

We're  back  in  southern  France.  Roy  is 
cackling  away  and  so  am  I.  then  and  now. 

"Arrete  la  roiture  a  la  ciroite!"  he's  saying. 
"Turn  off  zee  engine  of  zee  car.  Place  your 
'and  brake  Zee  driver,  please  step  out  of 
>se  bring  your  documents  to 
You  h  e  been  captured  by  Gum- 
ball 144,  at, -ha-i.  ha-ha! 

"You  will  i  e  ir  Vanity  Fair  magazine!  Ah- 
ha-ha-ha-ha-ha-ha!"  □ 
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Cover:  "c  Angelina 
Behnaz  Sarafpour  d 
special  order,  call  212- 
Page  46:  See  credit 
Poge  54:  Else  O'Shcn 
styled  by  Pamela  Xfver. 
Page  58:  Richard  Go 
styled  by  Kevin  Lennox. 
Pag*  74:  Lisa  Grunw 


r': 


by  Kevin  Lennox. 
Page  84:  Karen  Black  and  Francesco  Vezzoli  r,  ■ 
De  Groo*  Jon  Robin  Baiti  styled  by  Anna  Roth;  for 
Trovata,  go  to  trovata.com;  for  T-shirt  by  Brown  Sou 
brownsoundclothing.com;  jeans  by  Paper  Denim  & 
from  selected  Bloommgdale's  stores. 
Pag*  114:  Rene  Pope's  Valentino  tuxedo  from  select 
Valentino  boutiques;  for  Thomas  Pink  shirt  and  cuff  kn 
212-838-1928;  bow  tie  by  Ermenegildo  Zegna,  from 
Ermenegildo  Zegna  boutiques;  cone  from  Early  Hallo 
NY.C.  For  Dmitri  Hvorostovsky's  Canali  tuxedo  and 
call  212-767-0205;  for  Thomas  Pink  shirt,  call  212-838-f 
from  Creative  Costumes,  NYC;  pocket  square  from 
New  York  stores  nationwide,  or  call  888-8Bameys. 
Alagna's  Calvin  Klein  Collection  tuxedo  and  necktie! 
Cofvin  Klein,  NYC;  for  Canali  shirt,  call  212-767-0205; 
links  by  Thomas  Pink,  call  212-838-1928;  top  hat  from 
Costumes,  NY.C  Daniela  Paudice  for  Heath  Cannon 
Pag*  145:  Freddie  Highmore's  GapKids  top  from 
GapKids  stores  nationwide,  or  go 
to  gopkids.com;  Leith  Clark  for 
Balcony  Jump. 

Page  151:  Donny  Deutsch  styled 
by  Mia  Morgan;  jeans  by  7  for  all 
Mankind,  from  Barneys  New  York, 
NYC;  for  watch  by  Montblanc, 
call  800-995-4810,  or  go  to 
montblanc.com. 

Pages  154—55:  Angelina  Jolie's 
David  Szeto  dress  from  Bergdorf  Goodman,  NYC 
Pages  158-59  and  161:  Brioni  blouse  from  Bnora,  N 
Cavallo  Chagall  pants  from  Copperfields,  NYC  or 
673-1400;  Hermes  boots  from  Hermes  stores  re- 
coil 800-441-4488,  or  go  to  hermes.com.  For  Maddo 
C&C  California  T-shirt,  go  to  condccalifomia.com. 
Pages  176—77:  Actors'  Ralph  Lauren  clothing  from 
selected  Ralph  Lauren  stores,  or  go  to  polo.com;  for  1 
&  Co.  |ewelry,  call  800-526-0649;  Dedo  Coben  for 
celestineagency.com. 

Page  186:  For  Jill  Curh's's  St.  John  swimsuit,  call  877- 
8463,  or  go  to  sjk.com;  for  Oliver  Peoples  by  Larry  L« 
sunglasses,  go  to  oliverpeoples.com. 
Page  209:  Hermes  coat  from  Hermes  stores  nationw 
call  800-441-4488,  or  go  to  hermes.com. 

BEAUTY  AND  GROOMING 

Cover:  Angelina  Jolie's  j 
styled  with  KMS  Amp  Vbkjrr 
Spray  and  KMS  Thickening 
from  Warren -Tricomi  Salon 
and  Eden  Beauty  Salon  ana 
Suppfy,  LA  or  cal  800-34! 
Laura  Merrier  products 
Henn  Bendel,  NYC,  and 
Avenue  stores  nationwide, 
lauramerder.com;  on  her  fo 
Foundation  in  Vvbrm  Ivory  and  Loose  Powder  in  Translucent 
her  eyes.  Eye  Colour  in  Block  Smoke  and  Mascara  m  Blade 
her  cheeks,  Secret  Brightening  Powder;  on  her  lips,  Lip  Cc4c< 
Tango  Red.  Elsa  Deslande  for  Majeure  and  Evenements. 
Pages  46,  154-61,  and  209:  See  credits  for  cover.  I 
Pag*  54:  Else  O'Shaughnessy's  hair  and  mokeup  by  Lai 
Gersman. 

Page  58:  Richard  Gooding's  hair  ond  grooming  by  He' 
Macaulay  for  artistsbytimothypriano.com. 
Page  74:  Lisa  Grunwold's  hair  by  Hallie  Bowman  for 
Matrix/The  Wall  Group;  makeup  by  Gita  Bass  for  Exdus. 
Artist  Management. 
Page  84:  Karen  Black's  and  Francesco  Vezzol 
Yiotis  Panoyiotou  for  Kerastase  Paris/celestineogency.con' 
makeup  by  John  Wight  for  Dior/celestineogency.com.  J 
Robin  Baitz's  grooming  by  Helen  Robertson  for  Redken 
celestineagency.com. 
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:  Top  Zac  Posen's  grooming  by  George  Kynakos  for 
TLriakos  Hair  NYC.  Bottom,  water  products:  Darphin 

-nafic  Spray  from  Neiman  Marcus  stores 
T!,  Evian  Brumisateur  Mineral  Water  Spray  from 
"Anjgstores;  La  Mer  the  Mist  from  Bergdorf  Goodman 

Venue*  NYC,  and  Neiman  Marcus  stores 
r'f  ?;  Shu  Uemura  Depsea  Water  from  Shu  Uemura 

xitionwide,  or  go  to  shuuemura.com;  Valmont  Swiss 
*  tic  Water  from  the  Peninsula  Hotel  and  Takashimaya, 
KC.  Sunscreen  products:  Bliss  Oil-Free  Sunban  Lotion 
:Spo  locations,  or  go  to  blissworld.com;  Clarins  UV 
;tive  Day  Screen  S.P.F.  40  from  fine  department  stores 
9;  Clinique  Body  S.P.F.  15  Gel  Sunscreen  from  Clmique 
hationwide,  or  go  to  clinique.com;  Shiseido  Refreshing 
:tion  Spray  for  Body/Hair  S.P.F.  16  from  fine  department 
©nwide.  Moisturizing  products:  Kiehl's  Creme  de 
(ht- Weight  Body  Lotion  from  Barneys  New  York  stores 
«,  or  go  to  kiehls.com;  Malin  &  Goeta  Body 
from  Fred  Segal,  Santa  Monica,  Calif,  and  Barneys 
stores  nationwide,  or  go  to  mal1nandgoet7.com; 
own  Beach  Body  Lotion  from  Bobbi  Brown  counters 
e,  or  go  to  bobbibrown.com;  Estee  Lauder  After- Sun 
y  for  Body  from  Estee  Lauder  counters  nationwide,  or 
wlauder.com;  Yves  Saint  Laurent  Total  Fitness  Nutri- 
)  Creme  Milk  from  Bloommgdale's,  Neiman  Marcus, 
Fifth  Avenue  stores  nationwide.  Makeup  products: 
inshine  Powder  Compact  from  fine  department  stores 
lie;  Clinique  True  Bronze  Pressed  Powder  Bronzer  from 
counters  nationwide,  or  go  to  clinique.com,  Darphin 
nmer  Compact  Powder  from  Neiman  Marcus  stores 
e;  Estee  Lauder  Amber  Bronze  Bronzing  Powder  from 
der  counters  nationwide,  or  go  to  esteelauder.com; 
Star  Bronzer  Magic  Bronzing  Compact  from 
counters  nationwide,  or  go  to  lancome.com;  Laura 
Pressed  Powder  Bronzer  from  Bergdorf  Goodman  and 
idel,  NYC,  and  Nordstrom  stores  nationwide; 
ives  Sunsheen  Bronzing  Trio  from  Prescriptives  counters 
le,  or  go  to  prescriptives.com;  Shiseido  the  Makeup 
hde  Enhancer  from  fine  department  stores  nationwide. 
ler  products:  Chanel  Precision  Identite  Perfect  Color 
f -tanner  S.P.F.  8  from  fine  department  stores 
;e,  Dior  Bronze  Natural  Glow  Body  from  Dior  counters 
Me;  Lancome  Flash  Bronzer  Airbrush  from  Lancome 
nationwide,  or  go  to  lancome.com;  Phytomer 
feet  Self-tanning  Gel  from  Sephora  stores  nationwide. 
DO:  Georgma  Hamed  for  Origins/Premier. 

Page  114:  For  Rene 
Pope's,  Dmitri 
Hvorostovslcy's,  and 
Roberto  Alagna's  hair 
products  by  Redken  for 
Men,  go  to  redken.com; 
Pape's  and  Alagna's  hair 
styled  with  Get 
i?d;  Hvorostovsky's  hair  styled  with  Polish  Up;  Masami 
ten/Warren-Tricomi. 

45:  Freddie  Highmore's  hair  and  grooming 
Is  by  Kiehl's,  from  Kiehl's  and  Barneys  New  York  stores 
•ide,  or  go  to  kiehls.com;  his  hair  styled  with  Shine  'N 
x>m;  on  his  lips,  Lip  Balm  No.  I;  James  Mooney  for 
lerrie  Tanaka  Management. 
51:  Donny  Deutsch's  grooming  by  Gigi  Hale  for 
4imothypriano.com. 

63:  Frankie  Sanderson  for  T.H.E  Artist  Agency. 
70:  Steve  Wynn's  hair  styled  with  Matrix  Biolage 
ts,  from  selected  hair  salons,  or  go  to  matrix.com;  his 
ed  with  Smoothing  Shine  Milk.  Grooming  products  by 
Brown,  from  Bloomingdale's,  Neiman  Marcus,  and 


other  selected  department  stores,  or  go  to  bobbibrowncosmetics 
com;  on  his  face,  Bobbi  Brown  Sheer  Finish  Pressed  Powder  in 
Golden  Orange. 

Page  171:  Elaine  Wynn's  hair  styled  with  Matrix  Biolage 
products,  from  selected  hair  salons,  or  go  to  matnx.com;  her  hair 
styled  with  Thermal  Active  Setting  Spray  and  Complete  Control 
Hair  Spray.  Makeup  products  by  Kanebo,  from  Saks  Fifth 
Avenue  stores  nationwide,  or  go  to  kanebo.com;  Bobbi  Brown, 
from  Bloommgdale's,  Neiman  Marcus,  and  other  selected 
department  stores,  or  go  to  bobbibrowncosmetics.com;  and 
Nars,  from  Barneys  New  York  stores  nationwide,  or  go  to 
narscosmetics.com.  On  her  face,  Kanebo  Sensai  La  Creme, 
Bobbi  Brown  Moisture  Rich  Foundation  SPFI5  in  Beige,  and 
Sheer  Finish  Loose  Powder  in  Soft  Sand;  on  her  eyes  and 
cheeb,  Nars  Artist  Palette  in  Warm  Palette,  and  Nars  Mascara 
in  Black  Orchid;  on  her  lips,  Kanebo  Lipstick  in  Rananculus. 
Paget  176-77:  Delta  Burke's  hair  and  makeup  by  Bobby 
H.  Grayson.  Jessica  Lange's  hair  and  makeup  by  Cohl. 
Natasha  Richardson's  and  Kathleen  Turner's  hair  by  Julien 
Farel  for  Julien  Farel  Salon,  Christina  Applegate's,  Rebecca 
Goyheart's,  Cherry  Jones's,  and  Lily  Robe's  hair  by  Rick 
Gradone  for  Redken/Art  Department.  Sutton  Foster's, 
Maureen  McGovern's,  Sarah  Paulson's,  and  Sara  Ramirez's 
hair  by  Marco  Santini  for  Bumble  and  Bumble.  Makeup  for  all 
women  except  Burke  and  Lange  by  Chris  Colbeck,  Hector 
Simancas,  and  Sandnne  Van  Slee  for  Christian  Dior/Art 
Department.  Billy  Crystal's  grooming  by  Cohl.  Demel 
Washington's  grooming  by  Carl  Fullerton.  Grooming  for  all 
other  men  by  Diana  Schmidtke  for  celestineagency.com. 
Bumble  and  Bumble  products  from  Bumble  and  Bumble 
salons,  NYC,  or  go  to  bumbleandbumble.com.  Redken 
products  from  Redken  Gallery,  NYC,  or  go  to  redken.com. 
Delta  Burke's  and  Jessica  Lange's  hair  styled  with  Bumble  and 
Bumble  Extra  Strength  Holding  Spray.  Christina  Applegate's 
and  Cherry  Jones's  hair  styled  with  Redken  Straight  05 
Straightening  Balm.  Rebecca  Gayheart's  and  Lily  Robe's  hair 
styled  with  Redken  In  the  Loop  02  Curl  Booster.  Sutton  Foster's 
hair  styled  with  Bumble  and  Bumble  Brilliantine.  Sara  Ramirez's 
and  Sarah  Paulson's  hair  styled  with  Bumble  and  Bumble  Curl 
Conscious  Creme,  Wavy  Woman.  Kiehl's  products  from 
Kiehl's  and  Barneys  New  York  stores  nationwide,  or  go  to 
kiehls.com.  Alan  Alda's,  Richard  Thomas's,  David  Hyde 
Pierce's,  and  Bill  Irwin's  hair  styled  with  Hair  Thickening 
Lotion.  Jeff  Goldblum's,  Josh  Lucas's,  and  Hank  Azaria's 
hair  styled  with  Hair  Thickening  Spray.  Christian  Slater's  hair 
styled  with  Solid  Grooming  Aid. 

Page  186:  For  Jill  Curtis's  hair  products  by  Matrix,  go  to 
matnx.com;  her  hair  styled  with  Vavoom  Freezing  Spray  and 
Vavoom  Morph  Cream  Wax.  Makeup  products  by  Dior,  from 
Dior  boutiques  and  major  department  stores  nationwide;  on 
her  face,  Diorskin  Liquid  in  No.  303;  on  her  eyes,  Liquid  Eyeliner 
in  Black,  2-Colour  Eyeshadow  in  No.  735,  and  MaximEyes 
Mascara  in  Maxi  Black;  on  her  lips,  Rouge  Lipliner  in  No.  863 
and  Addict  Lipstick  in  No.  764;  Kim  Goodwin  for  Matrix  and 
Christian  Dior/cloutieragency.com. 

PHOTOGRAPHS  AND  MISCELLANY 

Cover:  Produced  on  location  by  Ben  Faraday  for  Octopix. 
Page  28:  ©  1978  by  Bernie  Abramson/MPTV.net. 
Page  50:  Bottom,  from  L'Osservatore  Romano. 
Pages  46,  154-61,  and  209:  See  credit  for  cover. 
Page  71:  Production  by  Ruth  Levy. 
Page  72:  ©  1978  by  William  Claxton/MPTVnet  (June  I). 
Bonaparte  Crossing  the  Alps  at  Grand-Saint-Bernard,  1800— 
1801,  by  Jacques-Louis  David,  Musee  National  des  Chateaux 
de  Malmaison  et  Bois-Preau,  Rueil-Malmaison,  France;  Reunion 
des  Musees  Nationaux/Art  Resource,  NY;  copy  work  by  Daniel 


Arnaudet  (5).  From  C  Squared  Studios/PictureOuest  (9).  From 

DK  Images  (10).  From  Panoramic  Images/PunchStock  (12). 

From  PhotoDisc/PunchStock  (13, 17).  From  Stockbyte/PictureOuest 

(19).  From  DK  Images  (21).  By  Jana  Leon/PictureOuest  (22). 

Courtesy  of  Warner  Bros.  (25).  Citron  Green  and  Red  Tower, 

Hiroshima,  Japan,  1998;  copy  work  by  Photo  Studio  ASK  (27). 

Courtesy  of  Brahma  (29).  By  Warren  Morgan/Corbis  (flippers). 

Page  76:  Top  left,  from  Magnum  Photos. 

Page  82:  Top  left,  by  Susie  Allnut/Focus  Features;  bottom 

left,  from  Photofest;  bottom  right,  from  the  Everett  Collection. 

Page  84:  Bottom  left,  props  styled  by  William  Doig.  Airplane 

illustration  by  Dover  Boob. 

Page  90:  Clockwise  from  top  left:  from  Hulton  Archive/Getty 

Images,  by  Rob  Hill/Film  Magic,  Jen  Lowery/LFI,  David 

Fisher/LFI,  from  Globe  Photos,  by  Jen  Lowery/LFI,  Spencer 

Platt/Getty  Images,  Fitzroy  Barrett/Globe  Photos,  Larry 

Marano/LFI,  Andrea  Renault/Globe  Photos,  from  the  Granger 

Collection,  by  Dennis  Van  Tine/LFI. 

Page  92:  Top  right  and  bottom  left,  from  A.P.  Wide  World 

Photos;  bottom  right,  from  Getty  Images. 

Page  94:  Left,  from  Bloomberg  News/Landov;  right,  from 

wireimage.com. 

Page  98:  From  Bloomberg  News/Landov. 

Page  100:  Production  by  Jo  Matthews. 

Page  104:  Top,  from  Clarence  House/A.P.  Wide  World 

Photos;  bottom,  from  Sipa  Press. 

Page  116:  From  Polaris. 

Page  118:  Top,  from  Sipa  Press;  inset  courtesy  of  Rettore  del 

Santuario  Eucaristico  di  Lanciano. 

Page  120:  From  Reuters. 

Page  122:  From  Sipa  Press. 

Page  123—124:  From  Gamma. 

Page  130:  From  The  Oregonian/Pool/AP  Wide  World  Photos. 

Page  139:  From  A.P.  Wide  World  Photos. 

Page  140:  Top,  from  KATU-TV/A.P  Wde  World  Photos; 

bottom,  from  A.P.  Wide  World  Photos. 

Page  145:  Production  by  Ten-Four  Inc. 

Page  146:  From  Burke/Triolo/PictureOuest  (the  Tomb),  by 

Kristin  Callahan/LFI  (Kerry),  Owen  Franken/Corbis  (port), 

Jules  Frazier/PictureOuest  (marrini),  from  the  Neal  Peters 

Collection  (Crystal,  Heston),  from  PictureOuest  (I.R.S., 

technical  awards,  skit,  slots),  by  F.  Schussler/PictureQuest 

(seltzer),  Dennis  Von  Tine/LFI  (Giuliani) 

Page  164:  Top,  screengrab  from  NBC  Television  Network. 

Pages  166-67:  Courtesy  of  Fraenkel  Gallery,  San  Francisco. 

Pages  168-69:  All  photographs  courtesy  of  Fraenkel 

Gallery,  San  Francisco. 

Pages  176-77:  Production  by  One  Girl  Productions.  Shane 

Klein  and  Sara  Kugelmass  for  Mary  Howard  Studio. 

Pages  182-83:  From  Angeli/Reflex  News  (2),  from  Brown 

Brothers  (4). 

Pages  186—87:  Production  assistance  on  location  by 

Nicholas  Savalas. 

Pages  188-89:  From  Camera  Press/Retna. 

Page  190:  From  the  Lester  Glassner  Collection/Neal  Peters. 

Page  191:  From  Getty  Images. 

Pages  192-93:  From  AP  Wide  World  Photos  (I,  7),  by  Robin 

Douglas-Home/Camera  Press/Retna  (5),  from  Globe  Photos 

(4),  by  Leonard  McCombe/Time  Life  Pictures/Getty  Images 

(2),  from  MPTV  (3),  by  David  Sutton/MPTV  (8),  from  Special 

Collections,  UNLV  Libraries  (6). 

Page  194:  ©  1978  by  Bernie  Abramson/MPTV.net. 

Page  195:  Courtesy  of  Knopf. 

CORRECTION: 

On  page  98  of  the  May  issue,  the  photograph  of 
Shirley  Manson  was  incorrectly  credited.  It  was  taken  by 
Frank  W  Ockenfels  3. 
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SUE  MENGERS 

With  a  client  list  that  included 

Ali  MacGraw,  Gene  Hackman,  and  Barbra 

Streisand,  Sue  Mengers,  the  first 

superagent,  ruled  1970s  Hollywood  with 

her  brash,  no-nonsense  style. 

Herewith,  the  expert  deal-maker  dishes  on 

insects,  Paris  Hilton,  and  sleeping 


What  is  your  idea  of  perfect  happiness? 

To  be  left  alone. 

What  is  your  greatest  fear? 

Insects. 

Which  historical  figure  do  you  most  identify  with? 

Golda  Meir. 

Which  living  person  do  you  most  admire? 

My  plumber. 


What  is  the  trait  you  most  deplore  in  yourself? 

There's  not  enough  paper  . . . 

What  is  the  trait  you  most  deplore  in  others? 

Lack  of  humor. 

What  is  your  greatest  extravagance? 

Grass. 

What  is  your  favorite  journey? 

From  the  living  room  to  the  bedroom. 

On  what  occasion  do  you  lie? 

In  order  not  to  hurt  someone. 

What  do  you  dislike  most  about  your  appearance? 

My  height,  or,  rather,  lack  of  it. 

Which  words  or  phrases  do  you  most  overuse? 

•'O.K..  next."  "When  I  was  alive."  and  "HellOHH!" 

What  is  your  greatest  regret? 

That  I  never  represented  Fatty  Arbuckle. 

What  or  who  is  the  greatest  love  of  your  life? 

Jean-Claude  Tramont. 

When  and  where  were  you  happiest? 

Anytime  in  Ravello  with  Jean-Claude. 

Which  talent  would  you  most  like  to  have? 

I'd  take  any  one. 

If  you  could  change  one  thing  about  your  family, 
what  would  it  be? 
That  I  don't  have  any. 

What  do  you  consider  your  greatest  achievement? 

Not  having  children. 

If  you  were  to  die  and  come  back  as 

a  person  or  thing,  what  do  you  think  it  would  be? 

A  pussycat. 

If  you  could  choose  what  to  come  back  as, 
what  would  it  be? 

Paris  Hilton. 

What  is  your  most  treasured  possession? 

My  sense  of  humor  and  my  bed. 

What  is  your  favorite  occupation? 

Sleeping. 

What  is  your  most  marked  characteristic? 

My  weight. 

What  is  the  quality  you  most  like  in  a  man? 

That  he  breathes. 

What  is  the  quality  you  most  like  in  a  woman? 

Forgiveness. 

What  do  you  most  value  in  your  friends? 

Utter  devotion. 

Who  are  your  heroes  in  real  life? 

Doctors. 

What  is  it  that  you  most  dislike? 
A  leaking  roof. 

How  would  you  like  to  die? 

I  think  I  already  have. 

What  is  your  motto? 

"Tomorrow  may  not  be  another  day." 
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Forever,  now. 


Radiance  Diamond  Collection:  a  sparkle  in  her  eyes. 

703  Fifth  Avenue  at  55'"  Street  New  York 
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jr  cleaner  coal  technology  will  create  energy  with  less  emissions  than 
3ditional  coal  plants.  When  we  use  our  ecomagination,  we  like  to  keep  it  clean. 

i  learn  more,  visit  ge.com/ecomagination. 
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ON  YANITYFAIR.COM  THIS  MON 

•MICHAEL  JACKSON:  THE  DEFINITIVE  STORIES 
•CHRISTOPHER  HITCHENS  VISITS  BUSH'S  "AXIS  OF  E 
•MARY  ELLEN  MARK'S  EXPOSURE 


FEATURES 


HAUTE  HABITAT 

ALE  MALE  ON  ONE  OF  HIS  FIFTH  AVENUE  PERCHES 10 
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74  SPELLBOUND  Navigating  paparazzi  frenzies  in  Paris 
and  New  York,  Nicole  Kidman  shows  Ingrid  Sischy  the 
delicate  balance  of  passion,  vulnerability,  and  pragmatism 
that  makes  her  unique,  and  could  propel  the  37-year-old 
star  of  this  month's  Bewitched  into  uncharted  territory. 
Photographs  by  Patrick  Demarchelier. 

80   C.S.I.  NEVERLAND  It's  a  long  way  from  the  top  of 
the  charts  to  criminal  court,  where  Michael  Jackson 
is  fighting  charges  of  child  molestation.  After  12  years 
of  investigating  the  "King  of  Pop,"  Maureen  Orth 
reports  on  revelations  the  jury  didn't  hear. 

86    "I'M  THE  GUY  THEY  CALLED  DEEP  THROAT" 

Three  decades  after  Watergate,  the  secret's  finally  out. 
John  D.  O'Connor,  in  a  V.F.  exclusive,  gets  the  story  of  the 
man  who  claims  to  have  been  Woodward  and  Bernstein's 
shadow7  source.  Photographs  by  Gasper  Tringale. 

90   HILLARY'S  WAY  As  Hillary  Clinton  looks  to  a  second 
Senate  term,  and  a  likely  White  House  run,  her  first 
campaign  is  a  lesson  in  how  unstoppable  she  can  be.  In 
an  excerpt  from  his  new  book,  Edward  Klein  reveals 
how  Clinton  rode  her  star  power  to  Capitol  Hill. 

96  THE  MAN  IN  THE  LATEX  SUIT  When  Edouard  Stern 
was  found  dead  in  a  flesh-colored  full-body  condom, 
the  French  financier's  well-guarded  private  life  became  the 
talk  of  Europe.  Bryan  Burrough  traces  the  fearful  last 
days  of  the  former  Lazard  Freres  heir  apparent,  whose 
arrogance  earned  him  some  dangerous  enemies. 

100    KATE  MOSS'S  PRINCE  ALARMING  Drug  use? 

Check.  Jail  time?  Check.  Sordid  sexual  history?  Check. 
Meet  Pete  Doherty.  fiance  of  supermodel  Kate  Moss. 
Interviewing  the  rebel  rocker  about  his  new  band,  his 
escape  from  rehab,  and  his  romance.  Edward  Helmore 
explores  a  three-way  obsession:  Doherty,  Moss,  and 
the  tabloids.  Photograph  by  Hedi  Slimane. 

106   RUFFLED  FEATHERS  ON  FIFTH  AVENUE  What  was 
the  co-op  board  of  927  Fifth  Avenue  thinking  when  it 
evicted  New  York's  celebrated  red-tailed  hawk.  Pale  Male, 
and  his  mate,  Lola,  by  removing  their  12th-floor  nest? 
Outraged  bird-lovers  struck  back,  sowing  discord  among 
the  building's  high-profile  residents.  Frank  DiGiacomo 
covers  the  war  of  the  raptors.  Photographs  by  Todd  Eberle. 
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35   31  DAYS  IN  THE  LIFE  OF  THE  CULTURE 

Panther  trail— Inspector  Clouseau  returns 

Matthew 

Fort  eats  at  the  world's  best  restaurant,  the  Fat  Duck; 
Aaron  Gell  views  Liz  Goldwyn's  Pretty  Things; 
Kathryn  Belgiorno  on  Betty  Boop  creator  Max  Fleischer.] 
Michael  Hogan  lends  an  ear  to  urban  cowgirl  Laura 
Cantrell;  Elissa  Schappell  reviews  Lydia  Millet's  explosive| 
new  novel;  Night  Table  Reading.  Punch  Hutton  plots 
the  perfect  summer  picnic. 


COLUMNS 

46   IRAN'S  WAITING  GAME  Completing  his  travels 
through  the  so-called  Axis  of  Evil,  Christopher  Hitchens 
finds  that  Iran's  ruling  mullahs  have  failed  to  crush  its 
spirit,  or  its  hope  that  America  will  prove  to  be  a  friend. 

56  PRIVATE  JETS  AND  PRISON  WALLS  George  Bush  I 
Sr.,  Teri  Hatcher,  and  Elizabeth  Taylor  were  among  tbl 
diary-worthy  encounters  as  Dominick  Dunne  hit  a  DC  [ 
gala  for  Nancy  Reagan,  the  opening  of  Steve  Wynn's  L.j 
Vegas  resort,  and  Nevada's  Nellis  federal  prison,  where 
Martha  Stewart's  stockbroker  Peter  Bacanovic  is  sen  im 
time.  Photograph  by  Firooz  Zahedi. 

60   THE  POWER  OF  ROVE  The  more  Democrats 

demonize  Karl  Rove,  the  more  he  eludes  them.  But  the 
strength  of  Bush's  top  strategist,  Michael  Wolff  argues, 
is  a  down-and-dirty  politicking  that  his  liberal  counterpart-l 
are  too  squeamish,  idealistic,  or  ambitious  to  practice. 


VANITIES 


69   EMPOWERED  HOWARD  Darryl  Brantley  reports 
from  the  Tribeca  Film  Festival  opening-night  dinner, 
co-hosted  by  V.F.  and  Robert  De  Niro. 
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There  are  a  lot  of  people  out  there  -  professors,  nurses,  deans, 
hospital  and  university  administrators,  doctors,  coaches,  curators 
and  others  like  them  -  whose  career  choices  inherently  add  value  to 
our  culture.  Regardless  of  whether  they  see  it  this  way  or  not.  Take 
teaching,  for  example.  Not  only  is  it  rewarding  for  the  teacher  on  a 
personal  level,  it  is  beneficial  for  society  on  a  universal  one.  Sure, 
there  are  richer  career  paths  these  people  could  walk  in  life,  but 
perhaps  none  as  worthwhile.  For  them  and  what  they  do,  we  think  a 
reward  is  in  order.  One  equal  to  the  contributions  they  make  to  the 
rest  of  us. 

At  TIAA-CREF,  that  is  our  sole  reason  for  being.  For  over  85  years, 
we  have  been  helping  to  ensure  the  long-term  financial  well-being 
of  the  millions  of  people  working  in  the  academic,  medical  and 
cultural  fields.  People  whose  lifework  advances  the  greater  good. 

With  our  nonprofit  heritage,  TIAA-CREF  has  long  subscribed  to 
a  different  set  of  guiding  principles.  Principles  directly  influenced 
by  the  people  we  serve.  With  over  $300  billion  in  combined 
assets,  our  approach  to  investing  goes  beyond  sound  portfolio 
management.  We  are  mindful  of  our  social  responsibilities  and 
have  a  long  history  of  championing  corporate  governance.  And  our 
employees  do  not  work  on  commission.  We  stay  focused  on  the  best 
interests  of  our  participants.  They  come  first.  The  mission  we 
embarked  on  over  85  years  ago  still  rings  true  today  -  serve  those 
who  serve  the  rest  of  us.  Because  for  ali  the  good  they  send  our  way, 
we  think,  some  good  deserves  to  come  theirs. 

For  more  information  go  to  www.tiaa-cref.org. 
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The  Checks  Are  in  the  Mail 


Case  Study  1 :  The  Bush  admin- 
istration invades  Iraq.  The  re- 
sult: The  loss  of  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  lives  and  hundreds 
of  billions  of  dollars,  the  fray- 
ing of  America's  relationships 
with  its  allies,  and  the  devaluation  of  its 
reputation  around  the  world.  Iraq,  mean- 
while, collapses  into  civil  war.  When 
America's  reasons  for  going  to  war  turn 
out  to  be  a  bone  pile  of  false  assump- 
tions and  half-truths,  the  administration's 
response:  it  declares  victory  and  refuses 
to  admit  its  errors.  It  doesn't  apologize 

to  the  families  of  the  dead,  and  it  promotes  or  keeps  in  power 
those  responsible  for  the  faulty  intelligence  and  woefully  inade- 
quate planning.  And  then  it  tries  to  change  the  subject  to  Social 
Security. 

Case  Study  2:  Newsweek  reports  that  U.S.  interrogators  at  the 
Guantanamo  Bay  detention  center  flushed  a  copy  of  the  Koran 
down  a  toilet.  The  result:  Nothing  at  first.  (While  such  desecration, 
if  true,  would  have  been  despicable,  similar  reports  had  surfaced 
over  the  past  three  years.)  In  fact,  the  story  goes  almost  unnoticed 
until  Imran  Khan,  the  cricket  star  turned  politician,  uses  it  as  a  cud- 
gel to  criticize  Pakistani  president  Pervez  Musharraf's  allegiance  to 
the  U.S.  The  Newsweek  article  becomes  grist  for  debate  and  then  re- 
portedly the  cause  of  violent  protest  in  Pakistan  and  Afghanistan  in 
which  at  least  15  people  lose  their  lives.  General  Richard  B.  Myers, 
chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  initially  states  that  his  senior 
commander  in  the  region  told  him  the  Newsweek  report  and  the  ri- 
ots were  unrelated.  Then,  10  days  after  the  article  appeared,  the 
Pentagon  comes  out  swinging,  claiming  that  the  Newsweek  item  was 
incorrect  and  indeed  was  the  root  cause  of  the  riots  and  deaths. 
Newsweek's  response  when  the  source  for  its  story  gets  cold  feet:  it 
apologizes  and  then  retracts  its  story  completely. 

How  does  the  Bush  administration  react  to  the  magazine's  apol- 
ogy? With  high  indignation  and  pious  verities  about  how  Newsweek 
should  clean  up  its  act.  The  magazine's  apology,  says  White  House 
press  secretary  Scott  McClellan,  is  a  "good  first  step."  He  goes  on 
to  say  that  the  "report  had  real  consequences.  People  have  lost  their 
lives.  Our  image  abroad  has  been  damaged."  That  McClellan,  the 
spokesperson  for  the  least-accountable  administration  in  modern 
history,  could  utter  such  words  with  a  straight  face  is  admirable. 

All  administrations  would  like  to  muzzle  the  press— it's  a  gut  in- 
stinct to  want  to  remove  those  layers  of  checks  and  balances 
that  provide  for  accountability  to  open  the  way  for  full-out, 
anything-goes  autonomy.  But  the  Bush  administration  has  taken  this  de- 
sire to  new  extremes,  whether  by  creating  its  own  fake  news  reports, 
empowering  fake  reporters,  dissembling  information  to  real  reporters, 
or  applauding  the  demise  of  uncooperative  ones,  such  as  CBS's  leg- 
endary anchorman  Dan  Rather.  And  the  intimidation,  for  the  most 
part,  works.  Because  what  happened  to  CBS  and  Newsweek  can 
scare  the  hell  out  of  other  news  organizations  and  their  employees. 
In  this  age,  and  under  this  administration— plagued  by  serial  errors 
of  judgment  honest  mistakes  on  the  part  of  the  press  can  mean 
that  great  careers  are  tarnished  and  whole  organizations  put  at  risk. 
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hich  brings  us  to  Case  St 
The  witch  hunt  to  impris 
reporters  who  were  at  the 
ing  end  of  a  supposed  administr 
that  "outed"  C.I.A.  agent  Valerie 
the  wife  of  Joseph  Wilson  (the 
ambassador  who  disputed  the  ac 
tration's  claims  that  Saddam  Hij 
had  tried  to  buy  "yellowcake"  ur 
from  Niger).  In  the  Plame  affair,  rl 
the  tipster  who's  being  hounded  so 
as  the  "'tippees,'*  if  there  is  such  a  I 
Patrick  Fitzgerald,  the  administrj 
appointed  special  prosecutor  in  the 
has  sought  to  pressure  journalists  to  divulge  their  sources.  Thl 
tims,  aside  from  the  First  Amendment,  are  Matthew  Coop| 
Time,  and  Judith  Miller,  of  The  New  York  Tunes,  both  of  whor 
faced  the  prospect  of  adding  18-month  prison  sentences  to  j 
resumes.  And  if  there  are  those  who  think  this  exercise  is 
trying  to  uncover  the  truth,  they  have  another  think  coming, 
no  mistake  about  it,  this  is  about  one  thing:  intimidation. 

In  each  of  these  instances,  the  administration  is  trying  to  curl 
press's  reliance  on  unnamed  sources.  I  can  see  where  it's  eaJ 
nonjournalists  to  agree  with  them.  But  when  it  comes  to  del 
with  the  immense  power  of  government,  it  is  almost  impossiblj 
employees  to  risk  their  livelihoods  to  go  on  the  record  about 
they  sense  are  abuses  of  power  and  privilege.  Arguably  the  moj 
mous  unnamed  source  ever— Deep  Throat— is  the  subject  of  a 
in  this  issue.  In  early  2003, 1  got  a  cold  call  from  John  D.  O'Col 
a  San  Francisco  lawyer  who  said  he  represented  the  highly  pl| 
government  official  who,  from  the  spring  of  1972  through  late 
had  secretly  passed  along  confidential  information  to  two  yd 
Washington  Post  reporters,  Bob  Woodward  and  Carl  Bernsi 
whose  relentless  digging  on  the  Watergate  break-in  and  cove 
helped  push  President  Richard  Nixon  from  office.  O'Connor  wa 
to  know  if  we  were  interested  in  having  Deep  Throat  "come  out 
the  pages  of  Vanity  Tair.  Was  I  interested." 

I  turned  the  story  over  to  V.F.'s  David  Friend,  who  began  a  I 
year  journey  with  O'Connor  and  his  client,  now  91  years  old, 
has  culminated  in  the  story  on  page  86  ("I'm  the  Guy  They  Ca 
Deep  Throat").  As  we  got  close  to  publication,  we  faced  a  cor 
drum.  If  we  called  Woodward,  assistant  managing  editor  of  the  / 
to  verify  the  identity  of  Deep  Throat,  he  could  rush  into  print 
own  article  about  the  source's  identity,  well  in  advance  of  our  o 
Checking  the  story  with  his  former  partner  Carl  Bernstein  (a  la 
Fair  contributing  editor)  posed  a  similar  problem.  So  we  didn't 
either  of  them— realizing  that  for  33  years  they  have  consistently 
fused  to  divulge  their  source's  name  anyway— and  we  chose,  inste 
to  verify  the  facts  surrounding  this  amazing  tale  of  intrigue 
courage  as  best  we  could,  using  alternative  and  overlapping  sourc 

Deep  Throat,  it  almost  goes  without  saying,  was  a  man  w 
chose  the  national  interest  over  the  politically  charged  motives 
the  administration.  He  chose  conscience  over  coercion,  and  co 
try  over  expediency.  One  can  only  hope  that,  for  the  sake  of 
democracy,  we  have  more  Deep  Throats  in  our  immediate  futu 

-GRAYDON  CARll 
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AGENDA 


IN  STEP  WITH  CHARITY 

The  dazzling  photographs  from 

Jimmy  Choo  and  Cartier — 

capturing  fabulous  and  inspiring 

women  in  only  their  shoes  and 

jewels — will  be  auctioned  by 

Christie's  at  the  Cartier  Mansion 

in  New  York  on  June  16,  2005,  and 

at  Mortons  in  Los  Angeles  on 

June  21,  2005.  All  proceeds  will 

go  to  the  Elton  John  AIDS 

Foundation,  benefiting  women 

and  children  in  Africa. 


TRIBUTORS 


.he  past  three  decades, 
PATRICK  DEMARCHELIER  has 

been  one  of  the  most  sought- 
after  portrait  and  fashion 
photographers  in  the  world.  He 
got  his  start  in  the  profession 
at  age  20,  printing  news  photos 
in  Paris.  Once  Demarchelier 
was  able  to  get  behind  the 
camera— first  taking  test  shots 
for  a  modeling  agency,  then  as 
a  photographer's  assistant— his 
talent  earned  him  commissions 
from  such  magazines  as  Elle 
and  Marie  Claire.  Last  year 
he  became  a  Vanity  Fair 
contributing  photographer.  Nicole 
Kidman,  whom  Demarchelier 
photographed  for  this  month's 
issue,  is  the  latest  of  his  many 
glamorous  subjects,  a  group  that 
includes  Madonna,  Hillary 
Clinton,  and  Princess  Diana. 


According  to  special  correspondent 
BRYAN  BURROUGH,  the  parallels  betwe 
the  deaths  of  international  financiers  Edm 
Safra  and  Edouard  Stern  are  stunning:  b» 
were  Swiss  bankers,  each  died  in 
his  penthouse  suite,  and  both  killings  w 
thought  to  involve  the  Russian  Mafia. 
Burrough  familiarized  himself  with  Safi 
for  his  1992  book,  Vendetta:  American 
Express  and  the  Smearing  of  Edmond  S< 
seven  years  before  the  banker  died  of 
asphyxiation  in  a  Monaco  fire,  and  this 
month  Burrough  reports  on  Stern,  who  w 
found  dead  in  March  in  a  latex  bodysui 
"I  feel  funny  even  discussing  this  as  a  s 
because  it  involves  some  people  that  I  Q 
my  friends,"  says  Burrough.  "While  on  oi 
hand  you  can  look  at  this  as  a  fascinating,  labyrinthine,  and  bizarre  murder  mysten 
it's  a  personal  tragedy,  for  both  Stern  and  his  family."  Burrough  is  currently  working  on 
book  chronicling  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  great  Texas  oil  fortunes. 


Special  correspondent 
MAUREEN  ORTH,  who  has  been 
writing  groundbreaking  articles 
about  Michael  Jackson  for 
V.F.  since  1994,  was  dispatched 
to  Santa  Maria,  California,  to 
cover  the  pop  star's  most  recent 
trial.  'T  have  watched  an 
amazing  parade  of  witnesses, 
and  it  is  often  difficult  to  discern 
reality  from  surreality  in  this 
byzantine  trial,"  she  says,  "which 
opens  so  many  windows 
into  the  secret,  bizarre  world 
of  Michael  Jackson."  Orth's  book 
77??  Importance  of  Being  Famous: 
Behind  the  Scenes  of  the  Celebrity- 
Industrial  Complex,  which  includes  her  Jackson  work  and  other  V.F.  pieces,  v 
recently  released  in  paperback  by  Henry  Holt,  continued  on  page 
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The  ONE  white  band. 


ONE  GOOD  FIGHT 

Add  your  voice  to  ONE.  From  the 
heartland  to  Hollywood,  Americans 
are  wearing  white  bands  in  support 

of  ONE,  a  new  effort  to  rally 

Americans — ONE  by  ONE — to  help 

fight  the  emergency  of  global  AIDS 

and  extreme  poverty. 

ONE  was  started  by  the  largest 

humanitarian  and  advocacy 

groups  as  part  of  a  global  effort 

to  convince  world  leaders  to  agree 

to  fight  against  AIDS  and  poverty 

in  Africa  and  the  world  at  the 

G8  summit  this  summer. 

Wear  the  white  band  and  show  your 

support  for  ONE.  For  more 

information,  visit  wwv, '.< :  -^e.org. 


VANITY  FAIR  ACCESS 

Visit  VanityFair.com  and  click  o 

"Vanity  Fair  Access"  for  monthly 

updates  on  the  most  exclusive 

promotions  and  opportunities. 
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ED    FROM    PAGE    24 


Back  in  the  summer  of  2002, 
INGRID  SISCHY  interviewed 
Nicole  Kidman  for  V.F.,  after 
divorce  from  Tom  Cruise  arid 
on  her  way  to  superstardom  wl 
the  success  of  Moulin  Rouge  aj 
The  Hours.  "'Nicole  had  been 
the  absolutely  beautiful— but  ir 
public's  mind  a  bit  chilly— actrel 
and  wife  of  Cruise ,"  says  Sischj 
is  editor  in  chief  of  Interview  as  I 
well  as  a  V.F.  contributing  editc| 
"That  identity  fell  apart.  She 
showed  her  humanity,  bore  her 
circumstances,  and  now  there's 
a  really  unbelievable  love  for  ru 
the  part  of  the  public." 


l.l 
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By  visiting  Iran  for  "'Iran's 

Waiting  Game,"  which  begins  on 

page  46,  contributing  editor 

CHRISTOPHER  HITCHENS  seems 

to  have  impressed  even  himself. 

"Could  I  possibly  be  the  only 

person  who's  been  to  Iran,  Iraq. 

and  North  Korea  since  2000?," 

Hitchens  brags.  "There  may  be  a 

diplomat  who  did  all  three, 

and  there  could  conceivably  be 

an  arms  dealer  or  terrorist 

who  has  made  all  three  stops,  but 

I  don't  think  there's  any  sort  of  scribbler  who  has."  Hitchens  was  photograp 
with  Hossein  Khomeini  (center)  and  his  son,  Mohammad  (right),  the  grandson  1 
great-grandson  of  the  late  Ayatollah  Khomeini,  at  their  home  in  Ql 


This  month  contributing  editor 
FRANK  DiGIACOMO  discovered  that  the  saga 
of  Pale  Male,  the  red-tailed  hawk,  and  his  m 
Lola  was  a  drama  made  for  Manhattan.  "Becau, 
space  comes  at  such  a  premium,  New  Yorkers 
are  comically  obsessed  with  real  estate," 
says  DiGiacomo,  a  longtime  city  guy.  "From 
nowhere— or  maybe  New  Jersey— this  hawk  arri' 
and  builds  a  nest  on  a  very  desirable  Fifth  Aveni 
building  with  views  of  Central  Park,  all  the  foo< 
he  can  catch,  and  he's  not  paying  a  cent."  In  J 
DiGiacomo  will  appear  in  the  documentary 
Tlie  Aristocrats,  in  which  different  comedians  pi 
their  own  stamp  on  a  classic  dirty  joke. 


When  contributing  editor  EDWARD  KLEIN 

began  writing  about  Hillary  Clinton,  just 
after  the  2004  presidential  election,  his 
repeated  requests  for  an  interview  with  her 
were  greeted  with  a  "shattering  silence." 
"I've  had  experience  with  politicians  who 
will  go  to  any  length  to  control  their 
image,"  says  Klein,  the  author  of  four  best- 
selling  books  on  the  Kennedys,  including 
2003 "s  The  Kennedy  Curse.  "In  this  regard, 
I  found  Hillary  very  much  like  Jackie 
Kennedy."  The  Truth  About  Hillary:  What 
She  Knew,  When  She  Knew  It,  and  How 
Far  She'll  Go  to  Become  President— 
excerpted  on  page  90— is  available  this 
month  from  Sentinel. 
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,  the  write,  of  LOVE  ACTUALLY  NO  ITING  HILL  and  FOUR  WEDDINGS  AND  A  FUNERAL 


Love  can't  change 

what's  wrong  in  the  world, 

But  it's  a  start. 
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REMIERES  SATURDAY,  JUNE  25,  8pm/1c 

1  WATCH  IT  WHENEVER  YOU  WANT  ON  HBO  ON  DEMAND 

Cfibe  Online  at  HBO.COm    AOL  Keyword:  HBO      20O5  Home  Box  Office  Inc  All  ngms  reserved  HBO"  and  HBO  on  Demand3  ate  service  maiks  of  Home  Box  Office,  Inc 
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MOOREA  BEACH.  MANDALAY  BAY 


HOME.  MANDALAY  BAY  •  LAS  VEGAS  1 .877.632.7000  MANDALAYBAY 
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NOTHING  EXCLUDED. 


Silversea  Shore  Excursion  in  Ha  Long  Bay,  Vietnam 

VOTED  WORLD'S  BEST  SMALL  SHIP  CRUISE  LINE    Conde  Nasi  Traveler  8  Years    Travel  +  Leisure  6  Years 

For  information  on  our  worldwide  itineraries,  please  call  your  travel  professiona'  visit  www.silversea.com  or  call  877.289.1993. 
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INTIMATE  ITALIAN  CRUISING 


The  HOAP-2  is  a  l.u 

robot  by  Fujitsu  that  relies  on 
sophisticated  circuitry  and 
sensors  to  simulate  human 
movement  in  activities  such 
as  standing  up.  Japanese 
Sumo  Wrestling  and  break- 
danci/g. 
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JUNE  24-26  /  NAVY  PIER,  CHICAi 

Inspired  by  World's  Fairs  of  the  past,  WIRED  NextFest  pre: 
the  future.  At  this  three-day  festival,  you  will  experience  re 
flying  cars,  private  space  planes,  homes  of  the  future,  fuel 
concept  cars,  unmanned  aerial  vehicles,  hypersonic  sound  be 
invisibility  coats,  and  much  more  from  visionary  inventors,  compi 
and  R&D  labs  around  the  world. 

BUY  YOUR  TICKET  TODAY  and  receive  a  special  reader  disc 
This  opportunity  is  only  available  online  at  www.nextfest.net 
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Searching  for  a  wedding  registry  doesn't  have 
to  be  as  hard  as  digging  for  buried  treasure. 


Who  will  you  search  for? 


First  name 


Last  name 


Search 


WeddingChanneLm 

The  world's  largest  registry  search. 
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THE  GET-ALONG  GANG 

<^>^  'wn 

The  women  of  Wisteria  Lane:  frorr 

a> 

left,  Teri  Hatcher,  Eva  Longoria    j 

£•   k 

Nicollette  Sheridan,  Marcia  Cross, 

L  ^      * 

and  Felicity  Huffman 

THE  HOUSEWIVES  HOT  ZONE 


'The  Ladies"  disappoint;  R.F.K.  Jr.  provokes;  David 
standing  up  for  stand-up;  and  fake  drugs, 


"1 

B  ^^  s  a  longtime  admirer  of  pho- 
^^L^^L  lographer  Mark  Seliger.  I  am 
^^^^^^L  appalled  at  the  behavior  re- 
^m  ^A  counted  in  "Bed.  Burbs.  and 
Beyond,"  by  Ned  Zeman  (May).  It  is  a  dis- 
grace that  someone  who  has  produced  icon- 
ic images  of  some  of  the  most  legendary 
artists  of  our  time  was  subjected  to  the  petty 
antics  of  the  Desperate  Housewives  cast.  It  is 
a  further  testament  to  his  talent  that  he  was 
able  to  produce  such  creative  and  beautiful 
photographs.  Shame  on  you,  ladies. 

JAMIE  BRENNER 
New  York.  New  York 

IT  IS  TOO  BAD  that  Ned  Zeman  did  not 
choose  to  write  an  interesting  and  infor- 
mative article  about  the  Desperate  House- 
wives cast.  The  alleged-catfight  angle  was, 
frankly,  boring. 

LISA  PAPP 
Seattle,  Washington 

AS  A  SECOND  ASSISTANT  DIRECTOR 
who  has  worked  on  feature  films  for  the 
last  11  years.  I  can  tell  you  that  the  kind  of 


behavior  exhibited  during  the  Desperate 
Housewives  cover  shoot  is  all  too  common. 
I  applaud  you  for  exposing  it! 

DAISY  CUMMINS 
Dublin.  Ireland 

NED  ZEMAN'S  ARTICLE  about  ABC's  Des- 
perate Housewives  and  the  drama  behind  the 
scenes  of  your  cover  shoot  was  as  entertain- 
ing as  promised.  What  is  more  entertaining? 
The  fact  that  '"the  Enabler*'  failed  to  real- 
ize that  Teri  Hatcher  would  still  end  up  as 
the  focal  point  of  the  group  photograph.  I 
would  like  to  think  that  Mark  Seliger  knew 
this  all  along  and  was  enjoying  himself  de- 
spite the  "desperate"  behavior  around  him. 

AMY  MERCER 
Birmingham.  Alabama 


THE  MISINFORMATION  GAP 

THE  EXCERPT  from  Robert  F.  Kennedy 
Jr.'s  book  Crimes  Against  Nature  is  clear, 
concise,  and  totally  alarm. ng  ["The  Disin- 


Robinson  speaks  out; 
real  danger 

formation  Society,"  May].  What  is  wrong 
with  Americans  that  they  cannot  see  how 
dishonest  the  media  are  being?  I  speak  not 
as  a  Democrat,  Republican,  or  indepen- 
dent, but  as  a  concerned  thinker  and  fair- 
ly rational  citizen.  Unless  America  wakes 
up.  bias  and  propaganda  may  well  contrib- 
ute to  forming  deep  cracks  in  our  magnif- 
icent Republic. 

ELIZABETH  ZILLI 
Albuquerque.  New  Mexico 

DOES  ROBERT  F.  KENNEDY  JR.  honest- 
ly believe  that  George  W  Bush  prevailed 
in  the  2004  election  only  because  the  me- 
dia kept  the  American  electorate  "dis- 
informed"?  This  viewpoint  is  laughable 
and  nothing  more  than  a  roundabout  way 
for  an  elitist  liberal  to  express  his  disdain 
for  any  American  stupid  enough  not  to 
agree  with  liberal  policies.  The  move- 
ment of  the  American  populace  in  a  con- 
servative direction  on  all  levels  of  gov- 
ernment has  been  ongoing  for  years  now. 
To  blame  it  on  "disinformation"  is  a  sign 
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Shoes  to  go  with  skirt. 

Skirt  to  go  with  blouse. 

Blouse  to  go  with  lipstick. 

Lipstick  to  go  with  Jack. 

YOUR  CHOICE.  YOUR  CHASE. 


Personalized  Card  Plan 


CHASE  O     Choose  your  pay  date. 
Choose  your  reward. 
Choose  to  pay  online. 
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5.  i>S«i«n  I   j   VISA 


You  choose  how  and  when  you  pay. 

Call  l-800-U-CHOOSE 
or  visit  choosechase.com. 


CHASE  O 


bject  to  credit  approval.  Chase  credit  cards  are  issued  by  Chase  Bank  USA,  N.A.  and  may  be  serviced  by  its  affiliates.  ©  2005  JPMorgan  Chase  &  Co. 


LETTERS 


of  either  a  liberal  in  complete  denial  or 
a  liberal  in  full-scale  propaganda  mode— 
or  both. 

DAVID  EVELD 
Seguin,  Texas 


ROBINSON'S  CRUSADE 

ON  BEHALF  OF  MYSELF,  my  family,  asso- 
ciates, and  co-op  members,  please  accept 
our  sincere  thanks  for  your  excellent  pres- 
entation on  our  work  in  Tanzania  and  the 
U.S.  ["Proud  Harvest,"  by  Brett  Martin, 
May].  I  feel  it  vital  to  clarify  two  points. 

First,  regarding  the  position  of  respect 
and  self-determination  that  women  hold  in 
most  of  Tanzania's  120  tribes,  my  request  to 
marry  my  wife,  Ruti,  was  a  proposal.  She 
had  both  the  right  and  the  choice  to  ac- 
cept or  reject  that  proposal.  I  was  the  lucky 
one  out  of  three  suitors  who  had  called  on 
her  family  in  that  year. 

Second,  the  New  York  office  of  our  Amer- 
ican marketing  effort  is  currently  staffed, 
as  it  has  been  for  the  last  four  years,  by 
a  very  dedicated  and  capable  individual, 
Mr.  Jerry  Lewis.  I  would  have  thrown  in 
the  towel  years  ago  had  it  not  been  for  his 
work  and  encouragement. 

DAVID  ROBINSON 

Mbeya,  Tanzania 


THANKS  FOR  YOUR  ARTICLE  regarding 
the  efforts  of  David  Robinson  to  bring  true 
free  trade  to  the  coffee  farmers  of  Tanza- 
nia. David  Robinson  will  leave  a  legacy  ex- 
ceeding that  of  his  father,  Jackie  Robinson, 
because  he  is  using  his  innovative  entrepre- 
neurial skill  to  attack  the  most  significant 
global  problem:  poverty  in  the  underdevel- 
oped world.  v 

JEFF  PICKFORD 
Glendale,  Arizona 

WITH  THE  WORLD'S— especially  Africa's— 
exploding  population,  David  Robinson 
chose  to  father  10  children,  7  of  them  In 
Africa.  And  with  the  destruction  of  the 
world's  forests,  he  elected  to  hack  down 
280  acres  for  a  coffee  plantation.  (Ever 
hear  of  shade-grown  coffee?)  Although  it 
was  interesting  to  hear  how  his  concern  for 
personal  growth  and  empowerment  as  a 
black  man  led  Mr.  Robinson  to  Africa, 
it's  a  shame  he  didn't  develop  an  equiva- 
lent concern  for  the  planet  along  the  way. 

RICHARD  CARLSEN 

New  York,  New  York 

IN  YOUR  ARTICLE  on  David  Robinson  you 
state  that  he  has  children  ranging  in  age 
from  41  to  1.  If  he  is  53,  did  he  actually  fa- 
ther a  child  at  12  years  of  age? 

CARLA  J.  CURNUTT 
Houston,  Texas 


BRETT  MARTIN  REPLIES:  Robinson  di 
not  father  a  child  at  age  12.  As  I  mentioned,  h\ 
two  eldest  children,  whom  he  adopted,  arefro\ 
his  wife' s previous  marriage. 


THE  STAND-UP  SLUMP 

JAMES  WOLCOTT  missed  the  mark  aboul 
the  current  state  of  the  comedy  busines| 
("Wit's  End,"  May).  This  country  has  grea 
comedy  clubs  and  some  great  stand-up  cc 
medians.  As  the  national  booking  managel 
for  one  of  the  comedy-club  chains  he  wrow 
about,  I  am  aware  of  our  fine  heritage  o] 
laughter.  However,  since  I  get  a  good  look  aj 
the  breadth  of  the  new  talent  coming  up, 
would  like  to  be  the  first  to  say  that  there  is 
a  bright  future  for  laughter.  The  audiencei 
changes,  the  jokes  change,  even  the  path  tcj 
success  changes,  but  one  thing  remains  con-f 
stant:  laughter  and  wit  are  a  big  part  of  whcl 
we  are,  and  there  will  always  be  those  cornel 
dians  with  that  amazing  talent  to  lead  us  to  it  [ 
KEVIN  KEARNEyJ 
Las  Vegas,  Nevada! 


RX  FOR  DANGER 

YOUR  ARTICLE  "Bad  Medicine"  [by  Kath- 
erine  Eban,  May],  on  the  counterfeit- 
prescription-drug  business,  was  incredible. 
Vanity  Fair  succeeded  in  exposing  the  under- 
belly of  Florida's  pharmaceutical  wholesale 
market,  where  corrupt  middlemen  have  been 
preying  upon  people  with  serious  illnesses. 
During  2003,  I  underwent  chemotherapy 
and  read  with  horror  that  counterfeits  of  the 
expensive  medicine  I  was  taking  had  been  dis- 
covered. The  F.D.A.  clearly  needs  to  tighten 
laws  to  protect  patients,  not  "stakeholders." 
JERRY  A.  BORISKIN,  PH.D. 
Boca  Raton,  Florida 

CORRECTIONS:  On  page  218  of  the  April 
issue  ("The  2005  International  Best-Dressed 
List"),  the  name  of  Charles  Finch's  tailor,  Doug 
Hey  ward,  was  misspelled.  On  page  258  of  the 
May  issue  ("The  Good  Life  Aquatic,"  by  Mark 
Seal),  Carlo  Perrone,  the  owner  of  the  Philippe 
Starck~designed yacht  Virtuelle,  should  be  iden- 
tified as  a  grandson,  not  a  great-grandson,  ofMarie- 
Laure  de  Noailles,  patron  and  friend  of  the  mid- 
20th-century  avant-garde. 

Letters  to  the  editor  should  be  sent  electroni- 
cally with  the  writer's  name,  address,  and  day- 
time phone  number  to  letters@vf.com.  Letters 
to  the  editor  will  also  be  accepted  via  fax  at 
212-286-4324.  All  requests  for  back  issues 
should  be  sent  to  subscriptions@vf.com.  All 
other  queries  should  be  sent  to  vfmail@vf.com. 
The  magazine  reserves  the  right  to  edit  sub- 
missions, which  may  be  published  or  otherwise 
used  in  any  medium.  All  submissions  become 
the  property  of  Vanity  Fair. 
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A  V6  FOR  K2. 

WeVe  not  saying  you  should  trek  high 
into  the  Himalayas.  All  weVe  saying  is 
that  the  Ford  Escape  has  an  available 
200-horsepower  V6  with  big  ambitions. 
So  when  you  hit  the  throttle  to  blow  by 
a  mountainous  18-wheeler,  just  think: 
There's  a  whole  world  of  adventure 
awaiting  you  and  your  newfound  power. 
Visit  fordvehicles.com. 
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Pink  /Ldi/enta^e, 

The  Pink  Panther— 

starring  Kevin  Kline,  Beyonce  Knowles, 

and  Steve  Martin,  as  Inspector 

Clouseau,  photographed  on  set  in 

Rambouillet,  France, 

July  2004 — opens  nationwide 

August  5. 
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HIKE. 


PLAY  your  cards  right  at  Las  Vegas's  centennial 
celebrations.  The  Red  Hot  Chili  Peppers 

adline  a  free  concert  in  r! 


PUT  ON  ybur  mouse  ears.  It's  Disneyland's  50th  birthday. 
A  half<entury  ago,  Walt  Disney  built  the  ultimate 
playground  on  160  acres  of  Anaheim  orange  groves. 


% 
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GO  for  folk.  The  second  Sonta  Fe  International  Folk  Art  Market, 
a  gathering  of  artists  from  around  the  globe  that  also  features 
world  music  and  other  entertainment,  ends  today. 


'  The  Cc  >ede,  one  c 

ted  rodeos-with  steer  w 


PACK  a  picnic  and  hear  a  free  concert  by  the  New 
York  Philharmonic.  cor  the  next  week,  the  orchestra 
performs  in  parks  throughout  N.Y.C.'s  five  boroughs. 
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LAUGH  out  loud  at  the  first  Doiius  Comedy  Festival,  which 
starts  today  in  the  city's  historical  West  End. 


14 


CELEBRATE  the  explosion  of  hip-hop  with  Wyclef  Jean 
and  others  at  the  Africa:America  concert,  at  N.Y.C.'s 
Lincoln  Center. 
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ENROLL  in  the  School  of  Rock.  The  third  annual  VH1 
Save  the  Music  Benefit,  which  helps  bring  instruments 
to  public  schools,  takes  place  today  in  the  Hamptons. 


FINGER-PAINT 


QUEUE  UP.  Harry  Potter  ond  the  Ha/f-8/ood  Prince, 

the  sixth  book  in  the  series  by  J.  K.  Rowling,  goes  on  sale  today 
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Daring  Delicacies 

HESTON  BLUMENTHAL'S  FAT  DUCK  TOPS  THE  LIST 

was  a  bit.  well,  overwhelmed,  to  tell  the  truth."  That  was  chef- 
proprietor  Heston  Blumenthal's  reaction  to  the  news  that  his 
restaurant,  the  Fat  Duck,  had  been  voted  the  best  in  the  world 
by  more  than  600  restaurateurs,  chefs,  and  critics,  as  announced 
in  London's  Restaurant  magazine. 

Blumenthal"s  dishes  are  rated  as  just  about  the  hottest  culinary 
creations  on  the  planet  right  now.  United  States  Uber-chefs  such  as 
Thomas  Keller  and  Charlie  Trotter,  as  well  as  such  arbiters  of 
gastronomic  taste  as  .Jeffrey  Steingarten  and  Ruth  Reich! .  trek  to  the 
door  of  the  modest  establishment  in  the  village  of  Bray,  about 
half  an  hour  from  London,  where  the  reek  of  money  vies  with  the 
delicate  odors  from  the  Fat  Duck  kitchen. 

Blumenthal,  a  self-taught  chef,  is  the  presiding  genius  of  molecular 
gastronomy.  He  finished  school  at  18  with  no  scientific  qualifications. 
Now  he  lectures  Nobel  Prize-winning  scientists  on  the  physics  of 
cooking,  the  mechanics  of  taste,  and  the  science  of  flavor,  in  between 
developing  menus  which  startle  the  imagination  as  well  as  the  taste 
buds:  green-tea-and-lime  mousse  poached  in  liquid  nitrogen;  roast 
foie  gras  with  almond  fluid  gel,  cherry,  and  chamomile;  sardine  on 
toast  sorbet;  snail  porridge;  and  salmon  poached  with  licorice. 

While  the  dishes  may  sound  bizarre,  the 
effects  are  anything  but.  Blumenthal's  cooking 
is  based  on  careful  analysis  of  the  precise 
flavor  constituents  of  each  ingredient  and 
inspired  by  his  gift  for  combining  them.  The 
results,  as  the  London  editor  of  Vanity  Fair, 
Henry  Porter,  put  it  after  his  first  visit,  are 
'"revealing,  jokey,  daring,  intellectually 
inspiring,  and  plain  beautiful."— Matthew  fort 
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Goldwyn  Girl 

A  BURLESQUE  OBSESSION  UNSP00LED 


I  t's  not  what  a  stripper  wears— but  what  she  doesn't— that's  supposed  to  stir  our  pas- 
sions. Or  that's  the  theory,  anyway.  Which  is  why  when  Liz  Goldwyn,  the  L.A.  jewelry 
designer,  rocker  chick,  and  granddaughter  of  legendary  Hollywood  movie  mogul  Sam 
Goldwyn  and  actress  Frances  Howard,  began  accumulating  a  trove  of  old  burlesque 

getups  nine  years  ago  she  had  the 
field  largely  to  herself.  After  discov- 
ering a  pair  of  alluring  outfits  at 
Manhattan's  26th  Street  flea  market, 
Goldwyn,  then  an  intern  in  the  fash- 
ion department  of  Sotheby's  and  a 
sharp-eyed  collector  of  vintage  cou- 
ture, began  obsessively  cornering 
the  market  in  sequined  bustiers, 
feathered  headpieces,  and  twirling 
tassels.  She  also  set  about  tracking 
down  the  burlesque  queens,  many 

now  in  their  80s,  who  made  an  art  form  out  of  peeling  back  when  Hugh  Hefner  was 
scribbling  cartoons.  Her  quest  is  the  subject  of  the  documentary  Pretty  Things,  Goldwyn's  first 
foray  into  the  family  business;  it  premieres  on  HBO  this  month.  Determinedly  putting  the  lie 
to  the  stereotype  of  the  indolent  heiress,  the  hard-charging  fashionista  has  also  completed 
a  book  on  the  ecdysiastic  arts,  while  building  her  high-end  jewelry  business.  (Goldwyn's  hand- 
made, one-of-a-kind  baubles  are  much  in  demand  at  Barneys  New  York  and  Colette,  in 
Paris.)  Meanwhile,  with  her  attraction  to  raunchy  demimondes  unabated,  Goldwyn  is  now 
at  work  on  a  screenplay  about  prostitution  in  1 890s  California.  "It's  all  about  courtesans  and 
madams,"  she  says.  "Basically  another  dirty  topic  I  totally  romanticize."       —AARON  GELl 


Draw,  Lose,  and  Win 

Max  Fleischer— creator  of  Betty  Boop  and  one 
of  the  fathers  of  cartoon  animation— gets  an 

Our  of 


Richard  Fleischer,  director 
OOOLeagv 

Waft  Disney  in  the  anno 

i  feeing 
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Nashville  North 

LAURA  CANTRELL'S 
SOUTHERN  ROOTS 


N 


ashville-born  singeY- 
songwriter  Laura 
Cantrell  may  be  linked 
with  two  of  the  New  York 
area's  most  venerable  underground- 
music  institutions— she  hosts  Radio 
Thrift  Shop  on  the  free-form  radio 
station  WFMU  and  is  one  of  the 
latest  artists  to  sign  with  the 
indie-rock  powerhouse  Matador 
Records— but  the  citified  country- 
folk hybrid  she  performs  is  as  fresh 
and  clear  as  purified  N.Y.C.  tap 
water.  On  Humming  by  the  Flowered 
Vine,  out  this  month,  she  mixes  her 
own  compositions  with  covers  of 
songs  culled  from  her  vast  library 
of  country  recordings  past  and 
present.  Among  them  are  a  long-lost  Lucinda  Williams  song  called  "Letters,"  which 
Cantrell  found  on  an  unreleased  demo  tape  from  the  1970s,  and  "Poor  Ellen  Smith," 
an  Appalachian  murder  ballad  first  collected  by  Ethel  Park  Richardson,  a  Tennessee 
native  who  moved  to  New  York  in  the  1930s  and  became  the  host  of  a  successful 
"hillbilly  music"  radio  show  for  NBC,  and  who  is  also,  it  turns  out.  Cantrell's  direct 
ancestor.  "That  really  blew  my  mind,"  says  Cantrell.  who  learned  of  the  blood 
connection  only  last  year.  Although  this  is  Cantrell's  third  CD,  it's  her  first  as  a  full-time 
musician;  she  quit  her  day  job  as  a  Wall  Street  banker  in  2003,  after  she'd  used  all  her 
vacation  days  to  open  17  shows  for  Elvis  Costello.  When  she  was  working  in  an  office, 
"'  I  would  tell  myself,  'Well,  this  is  the  best  thing  we  can  do  under  these  circumstances." " 
she  says.  "I  wanted  to  remove  the  'under  these  circumstances'  clause  from  the  sentence. 
I  wanted  it  to  be  'This  is  the  best  we  can  do.'"  —MICHAEL  HOGAN 
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Casino  Royale: 
A  James  Bond  Novel, 

by  Ian  Fleming  (Penguin). 

"Opulent,  elegant,  and 

dangerously  cool  in  a  way 

that  never  goes  out  of  style." 
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TABLE  I 

READING 
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LUCIA  RIJKER 

professional  boxer  (If  she 
wins  the  women's  boxing 
match  in  Las  Vegas  this 
month,  she'll  be  the  first 
woman  in  history  to  be  paid 
51  million  in  prize  money.) 

Veronika  Decides  to  Die, 

by  Paulo  Coelho  (Perennial). 
"What  is  reality?  This  book 
is  about  the  distorted 
way  people  perceive  'crazy' 
in  today's  world." 

vonityfoir  com 


JESSICA  COEN 

editor,  Gawker.com 

The  Sky's  the  Limit:  Passion 
and  Property  in  Manhattan, 

by  Steven  Gaines 

(Little,  Brown).  "A  look  at 

elitist  real  estate  and  bloodthirsty 

brokers,  Gaines's  latest  is 

for  anyone  who's  ever  wondered 

how  a  500-square-foot 

studio  can  cost  upwards 

of  SI  million." 


Explosive  Content 

LYDIA  MILLET'S  RADIANT  NEW  NOVEL 


ydia  Millet  is  da  bomb.  Literally. 

While  the  60th  anniversary  of  the 
■  Trinity  test  has  seen  an  awe-inspiring 
proliferation  of  books  about  the  atomic 
experiment,  Millet's  blackly  comic  fifth 
novel,  Oh  Pure  and  Radiant  Head  (Soft 
Skull),  is  more  entertaining  and  insightful 
than  a  silo  full  of  them.  For  Millet,  who 
has  been  obsessed  with  the  threat  of  nuclear 
war  since  the  age  of  1 2,  writing  a  novel 
about  Robert  Oppenheimer,  the  father 
of  the  atom  bomb,  was  a  natural.  "He 
was  Jesus  and  the 
man  who  destroy 
the  world,"  she  s< 
laughing.  "How 
often  do  you  get lL 
combination?"  In 
July  1945,  three 
of  the  world's 
most  famous  ator 
physicists— the 
lachrymose  Enric 
Fermi,  the  glutton 
sweets-loving 
Leo  Szilard,  and 
that  charismatic  co< 
drink  of  water  Oppenheimer— stood 
gazing  in  wonder  as  the  world's  first 
mushroom  cloud  ascended  with  gruesome 
majesty  over  the  Los  Alamos  desert. 
In  Millet's  novel,  the  Trinity  Test  Trio  find 
themselves  catapulted  through  time 
to  present-day  Santa  Fe,  where  they  are 
forced  to  reckon  with  the  fallout  of  their 
legacy.  They  are  discovered  by  Ann, 
a  timid  librarian,  who  throws  herself  into 
supporting  the  triad's  mission  of  global 
disarmament  and  helps  them  cope  with  the 
brutal  demands  of  their  newfound  celebrity. 
After  a  visit  to  Hiroshima,  where  the  men 
secure  the  financial  aid  of  a  ganja-smoking 
Tokyo  mega-billionaire,  they  embark 
on  a  cross-country  no-nukes  rally  on 
wheels.  Much  to  the  dismay  of  the  military- 
industrial  complex,  the  men  begin  to 
accumulate  groupies  and  true  believers. 
Though  Oh  Pure  and  Radiant  Heart 
possesses  the  nervy  irreverence  of  Kurt 
Vonnegut  and  Joseph  Heller,  Millet 
makes  the  subject  matter  her  own, 
capturing  the  essence  of  these  geniuses  in 
a  way  that  can  only  be  described  as, 
well,  gen/us.  -EUSSA  SCHAPPELL 
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CHIC 

Collapsible  cutlery 
and  corkscrew; 

lorenzi.it; 
approximately 


BELLINIS 

Like  the  ones  served  at 

Harry's  Bar  in  Venice: 

Col  Vetorai  Prosecco 

Brut;  vinesonline.it; 

1.5-liter  bottle, 

approximately  S20. 

Bellini  mix; 


&qxe>it  ilcUnce 


their  must-have  items  I 
picnic-basket  packing: 


BB  O 


•  Prosciotto  di  Parm< 
18  years  old,  thinly  slic 

-Fresh  figs  and  mascarp 

■Bottle  of  La  Mozza 
Morellino  di  Scansano 

•Bitter  honey  [miefe  amai 
from  Sardinia 


GABRIELLE  HAMILTON 


G 


PRUNE 


Rock  poni 
.  ..ardwoodch. 
any  brand 
■Copy  of  the  Selected  Oi 
of  Pablo  Neruda 


CHARLIE  TROTTER 


VANITY 


smoked  salmon 
•Coche-Dury 

Corton-Charlemagr 

1996  vintage 
•  Badminton  set 


APRIL  BLOOMFIELD 


City 

trout  with  spicy  che 
tomato  salsa 

'Caesar  salad  with  croutons 
'Roast  bee1  with  horseradish 
me  fraiche  and  arugula 
een's  Cheddar  with  a  crusl 
loaf,  Vermont  butter,  and  on 
marmalade 
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Visa  Signature. 

The  premium  card  that's  so  much  more 
than  just  a  rewards  card.  In  addition  to  a 
choice  of  numerous  airline,  hotel  and 
other  premium  reward  partners,  the  Visa 
Signature  card  gives  you: 

Visa  Signature  Concierge,  so  you  can  have 
access  to  a  complimentary  concierge 
service  24/7. 

A  concierge  who  can  get  you  reservations 
at  practically  impossible-to-get-into 
restaurants,  tickets  for  some  of  the  hottest 
sports,  theatrical  and  cultural  events,  and 
tee  times  at  some  of  the  world's  greatest 
golf  courses. 

A  concierge  who  can  send  out  last-minute 
tlowers  and  gifts. 

A  concierge  who  can  find  information, 
plan,  arrange  and  hook  trips  for  you  and 
vour  family. 


A  concierge  who  can  comb  the  globe  to 
get  specialty  items  from  rare  albums  to 
Turkish  rugs. 


And,  since  the  Visa  Signature  card  has  no 
pre-set  spending  limit*  and  is  accepted 
at  millions  more  places  worldwide  than 
American  Express,  it  gives  you  even  more 
opportunities  to  make  all  your  signature 
wishes  come  true. 

Visa  Signature. 

Rewards  are  just  the  beginning... 

To  apply,  visit  visa.com/signature 


Qa\  signature  cam. 

Visa  Signature 


tain  restrictions  and  exclusions  may  apply.  Individual  transactions  arc  evaluated  b\  card  Issuers  based  mi  factors  such  .is  account  history,  credit  record,  payment  resources,  revolving 

inces  mk\  prior  cash  advances. 

cis  and  reservations  are  subject  to  availability  and  may  require  advance  booking.  Other  restrictions  may  apply.  For  details,  please  go  to  visa.com/signature. 

era  house  image  courtesy  of  the  I  lungarian  Stale  Opera,  Budapest,  Hungary. 


Lindsay  Lohon 
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U  N  E     22-JULY    22 


You  know  that  when  you  pass  a  happy,  loving  family  on  the 
street  you  can  go  crazy  wondering  what  the  heck  happened  to 
yours.  You  also  know  that  this  may  not  be  the  moment  for  loved 
i  to  gather  round  the  dinner  table  singing  '"Home,  Sweet  Home"  in 
five-part  harmony.  Although  you're  supposed  to  be  on  a  career  path, 
Jupiter's  direct  motion  in  your  4th  house  reminds  you  that  you're  still  a 
Cancer,  forever  trying  to  keep  all  the  chicks  fed.  You'll  probably  continue  to 
do  so  till  the  authorities  come  and  carry  the  stove  right  out  of  your  kitchen. 


Gong  Li 


CAPRICORN      DEC.     22-JAN.    I 


Yours  is  a  difficult  astrological  constellation  to  analyze. 

While  you  are  seeking  new  career  opportunities  and  clamoring 
for  recognition  and  credit  (it's  all  there,  by  the  way),  part  of  you 
doesn't  give  a  hoot  about  the  professional  advantages  offered  by  Jupiteij 
in  your  10th  house.  You're  still  scattered  and  uncertain  about  where  you 
are  destined  to  go.  With  Pluto  lingering  in  your  12th  house  until  2008, 
unless  you  can  find  meaning  and  joy  in  your  work,  you're  happier  to  stay 
right  where  you  are.  Where,  however,  is  that? 


Hilary  Swank 

LEO      JULY    23-AUG.     22 

If  you  have  Gemini  friends,  now  is  the  time  to  chill  with  them. 
You've  got  major  agita,  either  for  sexual  or  financial  reasons 
(probably  both),  and  Geminis. 
w  ith  their  breezy  outlook,  can 
help  dispel  the  insecurities  that  have  secretly 
tortured  you  for  months.  Also,  now  that  your 
3rd  house  has  picked  up  steam,  you  won't  be 

so  damned  tired,  which  means  you  won't  resent  leaving  the  house  and 
talking  to  people.  Once  you  start,  you  probably  won't  be  able  to  shut  up. 


A  Q  U  A  R  I  U  S  *  JAN.     20-FEB.     18 


Tom  Broltaw 


Maybe  you  do  get  slaphappy  and  unrealistic  at  times,  but  isn't 

it  every  Aquarian's  birthright  to  be  a  bit  goofy  in  the  belief  that    ^M   - 
someday  everything  will  turn  out         ^-^ 
fine,  especially  if  the  world  does  things  your 
way?  That's  also  the  message  of  a  9th-house 
Jupiter,  which  lets  you  view  all  experiences  as 
learning  opportunities.  As  your  ruling  planet 

goes  retrograde  in  your  2nd  house,  forget  trying  to  control  the  money  thing! 

Look  toward  heaven  and  may  the  Devil  be  satisfied  with  the  hindmost. 


Jorge  Luis  Borges 


VIRGO      AUG.    23-SEPT.     22 


Gloria  Vanderbilt 


91  #T    When  an  outer  planet  goes  stationary  retrograde  in  your  solar 
j^ft"    7th  house,  the  wise  course  of  action  is  to  exude  generosity  and 
^^  benevolence  while  waving  a  brave  good-bye  to  people  who  pull 
away.  The  stupid  thing  to  do  is  to  cling  and  strategize  and  scheme,  trying 
to  control  them  and  lure  them  under  your  sway.  You  should  be  a  lot 
happier  now  anyway,  with  or  without  a  "normal"  relationship.  Despite  all 
your  fretting  of  late  about  being  sent  to  the  poorhouse,  you've  got  a  nice, 
fat  cushion  to  sit  on.  Business  hint:  Don't  spend  it  all. 


LIBRA     SEPT.    23-OCT.    23 


Bonnie  Porker 
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Any  expert  who  studies  the  current  astrological  configurations 
of  Libras  will  observe  a  complex  but  fascinating  situation.  It's 
clear  that,  with  a  new  moon  in  your  9th  house  trining  the  greater 
benefic  planet  in  your  solar  1st,  you're  upbeat,  excited,  hopeful,  and 
definitely  a  little  hyper.  But  the  charts  also  show  that  at  least  part  of  your 
toothy  smile  is  a  brave  attempt  to  cover  up  grief  and  a  wicked,  self-critical 
brooding  you  feel  deep  inside.  Now,  if  another  kind  of  expert  says  you 
may  have  a  chemical  imbalance,  you'll  really  have  to  pay  attention. 


PISCES      FEB.    19-MARCH     20 


A 

ft  •->  jjA    Don't  forget  that  you've  got  four  more  years  of  Uranus  in 
™ "    "^w   yQur  sjgn  which  has  the  effect  of  periodically  rolling  your 
train  right  off  the  tracks.  While  this  is  an  excellent  time  for  creative, 
groundbreaking  self-discovery,  it  also  makes  you  perverse,  rebellious,  and 
eager  to  try  anything,  no  matter  how  idiotic— especially  if  it  goes  against 
advice.  And  if  you  feel  you're  losing  your  oomph,  you'll  resort  to  heaven 
knows  what  to  restore  it.  Come  back  to  the  higher  consciousness  that 
always  saves  you  by  reminding  you  that  life  is  one  silly  dream. 


ARIES      MARCH     21-APRIL    19 


Pope  Benedict  XVI 


You've  got  allies,  supporters,  and  well-wishers  galore,  and 
thank  God  for  that.  With  Jupiter  moving  forward  in  your  7th 
house,  most  of  them  are  sincere  in  their  efforts  to  bolster  you. 
Despite  the  old  saying  that  there  is  safety  in  numbers,  what  your 
cheerleaders  don't  know  is  that  Uranus  in  your  solar  12th  is  giving 
you  a  whopping  case  of  cold  feet,  and  that  your  knees  are  knocking  even 
on  the  eve  of  a  bright  future.  Be  comforted.  When  it  comes  to  making  the 
big  decisions,  we're  all  on  our  own,  and  that's  where  faith  comes  in. 


SCORPIO      OCT.     24-NOV.     21 


i  Your  critics  claim  your  brand  of  love  is  maniacal  and 
pathologically  controlling.  How  cruel.  And  partially  untrue, 
since  half  the  time  you're  not  trying  to  kidnap  people  or  rope  them 
in— you're  actually  running  away  from  them.  Besides,  your  goal  is  to  protect 
them,  even  if  at  times  it's  from  their  own  decisions.  As  Ceres  and  Jupiter 
move  forward  and  Uranus  goes  retrograde  in  your  5th  house,  make  a 
special  effort  to  let  fledglings  fly  whether  they  get  hurt  or  not,  and  to  have 
faith  that  the  universe  protects  us  all.  Even  without  your  great  help. 


SAG  ITTARI  U  S    nov.    22-dec 
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J  Mascis 


It's  not  your  imagination.  The  situation  at  home  is  definitely 
degenerating.  Even  if  some  of  your  new  best  friends  try  to 
distract  you  good-naturedly  from  the  fact  that  there  is  no  peace 
in  the  valley,  there  is  no  peace  in  the  valley.  The  ruler  of  your 
3rd  house  in  your  4th  always  disrupts  your  domestic  scene,  creating 
situations  and  events  that  make  it  virtually  impossible  to  recapture  your 
lost  innocence.  Do  you  need  any  more  permission  to  pursue  the  financial, 
spiritual,  or  sexual  adventures  you've  been  suppressing?  Probably. 


George  Clooney 


TAURUS      APRIL    20-MAY    20 


Uranus  in  your  11  th  house  and  the  moon's  south  node  in  your 
6th  have  caused  you  trouble  with  friends,  co-workers,  and 
underlings.  Work  should  improve  somewhat  now  as  Jupiter  goes 
direct  in  your  6th  house  and  the  new  moon  occurs  in  your  2nd.  That 
should  put  you  back  in  financial  control,  which  is  always  good  news  for 
Taureans.  The  6th-house  thing  was  a  bitch,  though.  The  jerks  at  work  have 
been  so  incompetent,  it's  made  you  want  to  yank  the  tablecloth  off  the 
table;  if  you  didn't  love  food  so  much,  you  might  have  done  just  that. 


GEMINI     MAY    21-JUNE    21 


Kim  Clijsters 
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Your  creative  juices  are  flowing,  and  if  you're  still  interested  in 
love  affairs  and  babies,  new  objects  of  desire  are  on  the  horizon. 
Meanwhile,  you  can't  complain  too  much  about  any  credibility 
and  recognition  problems  at  work.  Opportunities  to  make  major 
contributions  to  humanity  and  achieve  greater  autonomy  usually  come 
hand  in  hand  with  instability  and  insecurity,  especially  in  money  matters. 
So  when  the  ruler  of  your  9th  house  reaches  the  top  of  your  chart, 
be  Zen  about  the  fact  that  the  people  who  control  your  career  are  insane. 
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Even  under  a  brutish 

theocracy,  Iranians  live  as 

if  they  are  entitled  to 

their  heritage  of  civilization 

and  culture.  This  months 

sham  election  won't  oust 

the  ruling  mullahs,  though. 

As  the  author  discovers, 

even  Ayatollah  Khomeini  s 

grandson  is  looking  to 

the  U.S.  for  hope 
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DIN  CITY 

Rush-hour  traffic  ir 
Tehran  crawls  past 
Ayatollah  Khomeir 
mural;  inset,  the  El 
Mountains  border 
Tehran's  sprawl. 
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Driving  down  through 
the  desert,  from  Teh- 
ran to  the  holy  city 
of  Qom,  I  am  fol- 
lowing the  path  of 
so  many  who  have 
made  the  pilgrimage 
before  me.  They  ei- 
ther were  seeking  an 
audience  with,  or  a 
glimpse  of,  Ayatollah  Khomeini  or,  if  they 
were  journalistic  pilgrims,  were  trying  to 
test  the  temperature  of  Iran's  clerical  capi- 
tal. As  I  arrive,  darkness  is  gently  settling 
over  the  domes  and  spires  of  the  mosque 
and  the  Shia  theological  seminary,  the  lat- 
ter of  which  is  demarcated  by  a  kind  of 
empty  moat  which  doubles  as  a  market. 


But  I  am  not  headed  for 
these  centers  of  spiritual 
and  temporal  power.  My 
objective  is  an  ill-paved 
backstreet  where,  after  one 
confirming  cell-phone  call, 
a  black-turbaned  cleric  is 
waiting  outside  his  modest 
quarters.  This  is  Hossein  Khomeini.  The 
black  turban  proclaims  him  a  sayyid,  or  de- 
scendant of  the  prophet  Muhammad.  But 
it's  his  more  immediate  ancestry  that  inter- 
ests me.  This  man's  grandfather  once  shook 
the  whole  world.  He  tore  down  the  throne 
of  Shah  Mohammad  Reza  Pahlavi  in  1979 
and  humiliated  the  United  States.  His  sup- 
porters seized  the  American  Embassy  and 
kept  52  members  of  its  staff  prisoner  for 
444  days.  The  seismic  repercussions  of  this 
event  led  to  the  fall  of  Carter,  the  rise  of 
Reagan,  the  invasion  of  Iran  by  Saddam 
Hussein,  and  quite  possibly  the  occupation 
of  Afghanistan  by  the  Red  Army.  It  moved 
us  from  the  age  of  the  Red  Menace  to  the 
epoch  of  Holy  War.  It  was,  at  one  and  the 
same  time,  a  genuine  revolution  and  an  au- 


thentic counterrevolution.  I  have  become  al- 
most averse  to  shaking  hands  in  Iran  by 
now,  because  it  isn't  permitted  for  a  man 
to  shake  a  woman's  hand  in  public  in  this 
nerve-racked  country,  and  if  you  unlearn 
the  conditioned  reflex  in  one  way,  you 
unlearn  it  in  another.  But  as  I  feel  young 
Khomeini's  polite  grip,  I  fancifully  experi- 
ence a  slight  crackle  from  history. 

Iranian  hospitality  is  one  of  the  most 
warming  and  embarrassing  things  it  is  pos- 
sible to  encounter.  Before  any  conversation 
can  begin  on  these  grand  questions,  there 
must  be  fragrant  tea,  a  plate  of  sohan,  the 
addictive  pistachio-and-saffron  brittle  that 
is  the  Qom  specialty,  and  a  pressing  invi- 
tation to  stay  for  dinner,  and  indeed  for  the 
night.  The  pressure  is  re-doubled  on  this 
occasion  because  the  last  time  we  met  and 
talked  I  was  the  host. 

Young  Khomeini  has  been  spending  a 
good  deal  of  his  time  in  Iraq,  where  he  has 
many  friends  among  the  Shia.  He  is  a 
strong  supporter  of  the  United  States  inter- 
vention in  that  country,  and  takes  a  political 
line  not  dissimilar  to  that  of  Grand  Ayatol- 
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:  ■ 
ional  Shia  belief  that  clerics  sh« 
not  occupy  posts  of  political  power,  [n 
Iranian  terms,  what  it  means  is  that  ; 
meini  (his  father  and  elder  bi  other  died 
some  years  ago,  so  he  is  the  most  immedi- 
ate descendant)  favors  the  removal  of  the 
regime  established  by  his  grandfather.  "I 
stand."  he  tells  me  calmly,  *'for  the  com- 
plete separation  of  religion  and  the  state." 
In  terms  that  would  make  the  heart  of  a 
neocon  soar  like  a  hawk,  he  goes  on  to 
praise  President  Bush's  State  of  the  Union 
speech,  to  wam  that  the  mullahs  cannot  be 
trusted  with  nuclear  weapons,  and  to  use 
the  term  "Free  World"  without  irony:  "Only 
the  Free  World,  led  by  America,  can  bring 
democracy  to  Iran." 

Anyone  visiting  Iran  today  will  quickly 
become  used  to  hearing  this  version  of 


>  and  democratic.  So,  even  if  they 

cmain  at  arm's  length,  it  can  be  said  at 

last  that  a  Khomeini  and  a  Pahlavi  agree.) 

Iran  today  exists  in  a  state  of  dual  power 
and  split  personality.  The  huge  bill- 
boards and  murals  proclaim  it  an  Islam- 
ic republic,  under  the  eternal  guidance  of 
the  immortal  memory  of  Ayatollah  Khomei- 
ni. A  large  force  of  Revolutionary  Guards 
and  a  pervasive  religious  police  stand  ready 
to  make  good  on  this  grim  pledge.  But  di- 
rectly underneath  these  forbidding  posters 
and  right  under  the  noses  of  the  morals  en- 
forcers, Iranians  are  buying  and  selling 
videos,  making  and  consuming  alcohol, 
tuning  in  to  satellite  TV  stations,  produc- 
ing subversive  films  and  plays  and  books, 
and  defying  the  dress  code.  All  women  are 
supposed  to  cover  all  their  hair  at  all  times, 


is  an  "as  if"  society.  People  live  as  if  1 
were  free,  as  if  they  were  in  the  West,  as 
they  had  the  right  to  an  opinion,  or  a 
vate  life.  And  they  don't  do  too  badly  at  i| 
I  have  now  visited  all  three  of  the  sta 
that  make  up  the  so-called  axis  of  evil 
Rough  as  their  regime  can  certainly  be 
the  citizens  of  Iran  live  on  a  different  plane] 
from  the  wretched,  frightened  serfs  of  Sa 
dam  Hussein  and  Kim  Jong  D. 

Tehran  is  in  fact  more  or  less  uncontroll 
lable  by  anybody.  It's  the  Mexico  City 
Calcutta  of  the  region:  a  vast,  unplanned | 
overpopulated  nightmare  of  all-day  tra 
jams  and  eye-wringing  pollution,  tissue] 
paper  building  codes,  and  an  earthqu 
coming  like  Christmas.  It's  also  the  origii 
uptown-downtown  city,  built  on  the  stee 
slopes  of  the  snowy  Elburz  MountainsJ 
which,  on  a  good  day,  one  can  sometime 


llcUl  IS  0I1C6  9£clin  a  young  country.  Indeed, 
more  than  half  of  its  population  is  under  25  years  old. 
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street  opinion,  but  there  is  something  strik- 
ing about  hearing  it  from  the  lips  of  a  tur- 
baned  Khomeini.  Changing  the  emphasis 
slightly,  he  asks  my  opinion  of  the  referen- 
dum movement.  This  is  an  initiative,  by 
Iranians  inside  the  country  and  outside 
it,  to  gather  signatures  calling  for  a  Un- 
supervised vote  on  a  new  Iranian  Consti- 
tution. One  of  the  recent  overseas  signato- 
ries is  Reza  Pahlavi,  the  son  of  the  fallen 
Shah.  Khomeini  surprises  me  even  more 
by  speaking  warmly  of  this  young  man.  "I 
have  heard  well  of  him.  I  would  be  happy 
to  meet  him  and  to  cooperate  with  him, 
but  on  one  condition.  He  must  abandon 
any  claim  to  the  throne." 

(The  opportunity  of  deliver- 
ing a  message  from  the  grand 
son  of  Khomeini  to  the  son 
of  the  Shah  seemed  irre- 
sistible, and  the  first  thing 
I  did  upon  my  return  to 
Washington  was  to  seek 
out  Reza  Pahlavi,  who 
lives  in  Maryland,  and 
put  the  question  to  him. 
We  actually  met  in  a 
basement  kitchen  in  the 
nation's  capital,  where  he 
was  being  careful  to  be  as 
unmonarchical  as  it  is  feasi- 
ble to  be.  His  line  on  the  restora- 
tion of  kingship  is  one  of  "Don't  ask, 
don't  tell."  He  doesn't  claim  the  throne- 
though  he  did  at  one  point  in  our  chat  re- 
fer bizarrely  to  his  father  as  "my  predeces- 
sor"—nor  does  he  renounce  it.  All  he  will 
say,  and  he  says  it  with  admirable  persis- 
tence, is  that  the  next  Iran  must  be  both 


and  to  wear  a  long  jacket,  or  manteau.  that 
covers  them  from  neck  to  knee.  But  it's 
amazing  how  enticing  the  compulsory  scarf 
can  be  when  worn  practically  on  the  back 
of  the  head  and  held  in  place  only  by  hair 
spray.  As  for  the  obligatory  manteau,  any 
woman  with  any  fashion  sense  can  cut  it  to 
mold  an  enviable  silhouette.  I  found  a  boot- 
legger on  my  arrival  at  Tehran's  airport  and 
was  offered  alcohol  on  principle  in  every 
home  I  entered— Khomeini's  excepted— even 
by  people  who  did  not  drink.  Almost  every 
Iranian  has  a  relative  overseas  and  is  in  reg- 
ular touch  with  for- 
eign news  and 
trends.  The 
country 
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actually  see.  In  the  northern  quarter,  there! 
are  the  discreet  villas  where  the  members] 
of  the  upper  crust  keep  their  heads  down] 
and  their  wealth  unostentatious.  At  the  bot- 
tom of  the  hill,  you  can  lose  yourself  in  thel 
vast  bazaar,  whose  tough  stall  owners  were  | 
the  shock  troops  of  the  1979  revolution. 
"Beware  of  north  Tehran,"  one  is  invariably  | 
told.  "Don't  take  its  Westernized  opinions  at  I 
face  value."  So  I  didn't.  Indeed,  at  one  par- 
ty, where  the  women  by  the  interior  swim- 
ming pool  didn't  have  a  scarf  or  a  manteau 
among  them,  and  where  the  butler  handed 
me  a  card  printed  in  English  that  advertised 
special  caviar  supplies,  and  where  the  bar 
went  on  for  a  furlong,  I  met  a  sleek  banker  | 
who,  full  of  loathing  for  the  regime  as  he 
was,  defended  Iran's  right  to  have  nuclear 
weapons.  In  fact,  his  was  the  most  vo- 
ciferous defense  that  I  heard.  (Like 
all  the  others  who  ask  so  plain- 
tively why  Israel  and  Pakistan 
can  have  nukes  and  not  Iran, 
he  temporarily  chose  to  for- 
get that  the  mullahs  keep 
denying  that  they  have 
such  weapons,  or  even 
seek  them.) 
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ever  mind  Qom, 
which  is  an  easy 
four-hour  drive. 
I  went  as  far  from  the 
north-Tehran  suburbs  as 
I  could  reasonably  be 
expected  to  go.  In  the 
city  of  Mashhad,  way  up 
toward  the  Turkmenistan- 
Afghanistan  border,  the  air  is 
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Someone   should   bring   environmentally  conscious  technologies  to   environmentally   sensitive    locations. 

/Vhich  is  why  the  National  Park  Service  is  celebrating  the  delivery  of  18  shuttle  buses  to  Yosemite  National  Park  that  are 
aowered  by  GM's  advanced  hybrid  technology.  These  buses  will  operate  year-round,  carry  up  to  1,050  passengers  per 
lour  and  help  reduce  the  number  of  passenger  vehicles  on  the  road  inside  the  park.  And  since  they  utilize  hybrid  electric 
technology,  these  buses  will  dramatically  reduce  both  engine  noise  and  emissions  in  one  of  our  nation's  most  treasured 
scenic  destinations.  That's  how  we  approach  the  environment  at  GM.  Real-world  solutions  that  really  make  a  difference. 
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.  ;:ie  traffic  lighter.  ".  ne  p 
aspect  of  prosperity  and  con 
.as  befits  the  home  of  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  buildings  in  the  world.  This  i 
shrine  of  Imam  Reza,  the  only  one  of  the  12 
Shia  imams  who  is  actually  buried  in  Iran. 
The  gold  dome— not  gold-leafed  but  gold— 
ic-  at  the  center  of  a  series  of  spacious  court- 
yards and  squares  into  which  the  Iraqi 
mosques  of  Karbala  and  Najaf  could  both 
easily  fit.  The  main  door  is  a  continuously 
busy  portal  for  groups  of  men  bearing  cof- 
fins either  inward  or  outward,  since  all  the 
devout  dead  must  be  taken  as  near  as  is  fea- 
sible to  the  tomb  of  Imam  Reza  himself.  I 
have  to  slightly  muffle  my  next  sentences,  to 
protect  some  friends,  but  I  had  an  introduc- 
tion to  a  man  who  was  a  guardian  of  this 
holy  place.  Presenting  myself,  I  was  led 
wordlessly  to  what  looked  like  a  tapestry 
on  an  interior  wall.  This  curtain  was  drawn 
aside  to  reveal  an  elevator  door,  and  I  was 
then,  like  some  intruding  raider  of  a  lost 
ark,  whisked  upward.  At  the  top  level,  I 
had  a  heart-stopping  perspective  on  the 
gold  dome:  a  view  that  I  think  few  if  any 
infidels  have  ever  shared.  I  was  as  near  as 
I  could  hope  to  be  to  an  inner  sanctum  (to 
use  the  word  properly  for  once)  and  also 
to  something  that  I  can  only  guess  about: 
the  pulsing  and  enduring  and  patient  heart 
of  Shiite  Islam.  Offered  a  cushion  on  the 


te  relevant  Majlis  committee  was 
aameG  Mohsen  Mirdamadi.  Abbas  Abdi 
was  imprisoned  simply  for  publishing 
those  findings.  Mohsen  Mirdamadi  has 
since  been  disqualified  by  the  mullahs  from 
running  again  for  elected  office,  and  in  De- 
cember 2003  was  beaten  and  clubbed  by 
state-sponsored  Hezbollah  goons  while  giv- 
ing a  speech  in  the  provincial  city  of  Yazd. 
You  may  not  know  the  names  of  A.A.  or 
M.M.,  but  you  might  like  to  know  that  both 
of  them  were  among  the  student  group 
that  vandalized  the  American  Embassy  in 
November  1979  and  violated  the  diplomat- 
ic immunity  of  its  staff.  And  A.A.  had  prob- 
ably marked  himself  for  even  more  trouble 
with  the  authorities  for  having  a  reconcili- 
ation meeting,  in  Paris  in  1998,  with  his  for- 
mer American  hostage  Barry  Rosen.  Both 
were  acting  "as  if"  a  decent  relationship  be- 
tween the  two  peoples  were  already  extant. 

The  Islamic  republic  actually  counts  all 
of  its  subjects  as  infants,  and  all  of  its 
bosses  as  their  parents.  It  is  based,  in 
theory  and  in  practice,  on  a  Muslim  con- 
cept known  as  velayat-e  faqih,  or  "guardian- 
ship of  the  jurist."  In  its  original  phrasing, 
this  can  mean  that  the  clergy  assumes  re- 
sponsibility for  orphans,  for  the  insane,  and 
for  (aha!)  abandoned  or  untenanted  prop- 
erty. Here  is  the  reason  Ayatollah  Khomei- 


is  why  you  have  to  concentrate  with  bre 
less  interest  on  the  difference  between 
Iranian-born  mullah  who  lives  in  Iraq  (a 
Sistani)  and  an  Iranian  mullah  who  wer| 
into  exile  in  Iraq  and  came  home  (Khome 
ni).  It  is  also  the  reason  why  several  s<| 
nior  Iranian  mullahs  are  in  prison  or  ha\| 
been  in  prison  under  what  claims  to  be 
Islamic  republic.  Get  used  to  learning  the 
names,  too.  while  there  is  time.  Grand  Ays 
tollah  Montazeri.  Ayatollah  Shabestar 
These  men,  and  their  courageous  disciple 
say  that  Khomeini's  version  of  the  velayi 
has  no  Koranic  justification.  Hence  my  we 
come  in  that  small  house  in  Qom.  Henct 
also,  the  present  dictatorship  by  Ayatolla 
Khamenei:  a  semi-literate  megalomania 
who  presumes  to  regard  his  subjects  as  hi 
pupils  and  his  charges. 

One  almost  wishes  the  "'orphan"  par 
of  the  theory  were  truer  than  it  is.  Bu 
Iran's  problem  is  not  a  surplus  of  orphans, 
It  is,  rather,  that  the  country  is  afflicte< 
with  a  vast  population  of  grieving  parent- 
and  relatives,  whose  sons  and  daughter 
and  nephews  and  nieces  were  thrown  awaj 
in  the  ghastly  eight-year  war  with  Saddan 
Hussein,  and  who  were  forced  to  applauc 
the  evil  "human  wave"  tactics  of  shad 
clergymen  who  promised  heaven  to  th 
credulous  but  never  cared  to  risk  martvr- 
dom  themselves. 


Persian  Culture  Was  famous  for  poetry,  for 

philosophy,  for  chess,  for  architecture,  for  wine . . . 


floor,  and  some  tea  and  segmented  oranges, 
I  was,  as  usual,  made  more  welcome  than 
was  easy  for  me.  My  host  was  a  very  seri- 
ous man.  Not  by  any  means  skipping  the 
traditional  questions  about  my  health  and 
my  journey  and  my  needs,  he  soon  drove 
to  the  point.  "Do  you  suppose,"  he  in- 
quired, "that  the  West  will  ever  come  to 
our  aid?  Or  is  it  all  hypocrisy?"  I  asked 
him  in  return  how  he  would  know,  or  how 
he  would  define,  success.  An  invasion?  He 
seemed  to  think  it  a  fair  question  and  grave- 
ly replied,  "The  minimum  would  be  to  have 
an  American  Embassy  back  in  Tehran." 

This  answer  might  strike  you  as  rather 
oblique.  (Welcome  to  Iran,  in  that  case.) 
But  it  was  also  admirably  straight- 
forward. In  September  2002,  an  editor  and 
columnist  in  Tehran  named  Abbas  Abdi 
was  among  those  who  helped  conduct  a 
Gallup  poll  that  had  been  commissioned  by 
the  foreign-affairs  committee  of  the  Iranian 
parliament,  or  Majlis.  The  finding  of  the 
poll  was  that  nearly  75  percent  of  all  Ira- 
nians were  in  favor  of  "dialogue"  at  the 
very  least  with  the  United  States.  The  chair- 


ni  became  world-famous:  in  a  treatise  writ- 
ten while  he  was  in  exile  in  Najaf,  in  Iraq,  in 
1970,  he  argued  that  the  velayat  could  and 
should  be  extended  to  the  whole  of  society. 
A  supreme  religious  authority  should  act  as 
proxy  father  for  everyone.  His  own  charis- 
ma and  bravery  later  convinced  many  peo- 
ple that  Khomeini  was  entitled  to  claim  the 
role  of  supreme  leader  (faqih)  for  himself. 
But  the  theory  has  an  obvious  and  lethal 
flaw,  built  into  itself  like  a  trapdoor.  What 
if  some  lamebrained  mediocrity  assumes 
or  inherits  the  title  of  supreme  leader,  with 
its  god-given  mantle?  You  might  as  well  ac- 
cept the  slobbering  and  gibbering  firstborn 
of  some  hereditary  monarch  who  claims 
divine  right.  For  this  reason,  several  ayatol- 
lahs  in  Najaf  and  Qom  and  other  spiritual 
centers  rejected  the  Khomeini  interpreta- 
tion as  soon  as  it  was  proposed.  Among 
other  things,  they  doubted  that  any  human 
was  fit  for  the  post  of  supreme  leader  or 
guardian,  at  least  until  the  12th  and  last  of 
the  Shia  imams  reveals  himself  again  and 
concludes  the  long  period  of  mourning 
and  grief  that  is  everyday  human  life.  And 
this  division  between  mullahs,  dear  reader, 


The  word  "martyr,"  or  shahid,  is  anoth 
er  expression  that  has  become  cheapened 
by  overuse  in  Iran.  Every  ugly  building 
and  intersection  seem  to  be  named  for 
one,  and  people  are  increasingly  bored 
and  sickened  by  the  term.  Still,  I  am  bound 
to  say  that  I  was  struck  almost  mute  by 
the  cemetery  to  the  south  of  Tehran.  I 
have  made  visits  to  the  memorials  of  the 
Western  Front,  where  headstones  and 
arches  bear  the  names  of  the  unidentified 
dead  of  the  First  World  War,  and  I  have 
also  been  to  the  mass  graves  of  Bosnia 
and  Iraq.  But  this  awful  necropolis  is  of 
different  order.  I  don't  think  I  met  a  fam- 
ily in  Iran  that  didn't  have  a  missing  or 
"martyred"  or  mutilated  relative  from  that 
era.  The  total  butcher  bill  for  the  war  was 
close  to  a  million.  Thus,  even  though  the 
cemetery  is  placed  right  next  to  the  hid- 
eous memorial  to  Ayatollah  Khomeini 
(and  "why  the  fuck,"  said  the  guard  at  the 
subway  station  when  I  asked  directions, 
"would  you  want  to  go  to  that  bastard's 
grave?"),  I  approached  it  with  due  respect. 
The  Iranian  expression  for  the  war  with 
Iraq  is  "the  imposed  war."  The  odd  phras- 
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HITCH  ENS 


ing  reflects  the  belief  that  Saddam  Hussein 
was  an  ally  of  the  West  when  he  launched 
his  aggression,  and  this  time  I  knew  that 
there  was  more  truth  than  propaganda  to 
the  accusation.  (Iranian  physicians  are  the 
world's  experts  in  treating  those  whose 
lungs  have  been  corroded  by  poison  gas, 
or  whose  skin  has  been  agonizingly  scald- 
ed by  chemical  bombardment.  They  have 
whole  hospitals  full  of  ruined  patients.) 

Despite  the  terrifying  culling  of  its  youth 
in  the  1980s,  Iran  is  once  again  a  young 
country.  Indeed,  more  than  half  of  its  pop- 


knows  that  the  mullahs  live  in  luxury,  stash 
money  overseas,  deny  themselves  nothing, 
and  indulge  in  the  most  blatant  hypocrisy. 
Cynicism  about  the  clergy  is  universal,  but  it 
is  especially  among  the  young  that  one  en- 
counters it.  It's  also  among  the  young  that 
one  most  often  hears  calls  for  American 
troops  to  arrive  and  bring  goodies  with 
them.  Yet,  after  a  while,  this"1  repeated  note 
began  to  strike  me 
as  childish  also. 
It's  a  confession  of 
powerlessness,  an 


STATUES  OF  LIMITATIONS 

The  entrance  to  the 
former  U.S.  Embassy,  which 
now  houses  a  musoum,  is 
flanked  by  models  of  an 
American  hostage  and  the 
Statue  of  Liberty. 


ulation  is  under  25.  The  mullahs,  in  an  effort 
to  make  up  the  war  deficit,  provided  large 
material  incentives  for  women  to  bear  great 
numbers  of  children.  The  consequence  of 
this  is  a  vast  layer  of  frustrated  young  peo- 
ple who  generally  detest  the  clerics.  You 
might  call  it  a  baby-boomerang.  I  am  think- 
ing of  Jamshid,  a  clever  young  hustler 
whom  I  part-employed  as  a  driver  and  fix- 
er. Bright  but  only  partially  educated,  ener- 


avoidance  of  responsibility,  a  demand  that 
change  come  from  somewhere  else. 

A  whole  range  of  sincere  Shia  believ- 
ers, from  Grand  Ayatollah  Montazeri  to 
the  relatively  lesser  clerics  such  as  the  ju- 
nior Khomeini,  worry  about  this  because 
they  know  that  a  whole  generation  is  being 
alienated  from  religion.  But  I  don't  think 
the  regime  much  cares  that  so  many  of  its 
talented  young  people  have  left  or  are  leav- 


advances  from  an  older  man,  and  st 
went  as  far  as  to  tear  off  her  hijab, 
headscarf.  The  judge  announced  that  si 
would  hang  for  that,  and  that  he  woulj 
personally  place  the  noose  around  he 
neck.  And  so,  in  the  main  square  of  Nek 
after  the  Iranian  Supreme  Court  had  di 
confirmed  the  ruling,  poor  Miss  Rajabi 
hanged  from  a  crane  for  all  to  see. 

Every  now  and  then  you  can  sil 
in  on  late-night  discussions  wher 
young  people  wonder  when  thj 
eruption  will  come.  Perhaps  thj 
police  or  the  Revolutionary  Gua 
will  make  an  irrevocable  mistak  I 
and  fire  into  a  crowd?  Perhaps,  a| 
a  given  hour,  a  million  women 
simply  remove  their  hijabs  anc 
defy  the  authorities?  (This  discussion  get 
more  intense  every  year  as  the  summed 
approaches  and  women  face  the  irritatiorj 
and  humiliation  of  wearing  it  in  heat  anc 
dust.)  But  nobody  wants  to  be  the  first  tc 
be  blinded  by  acid,  or  to  have  their  face! 
lovingly  slashed  by  some  Hezbollah  enthuf 
siast.  The  student  activists  of  the  Tehran 
"spring"  of  1999,  and  of  the  elections 
which  seemed  to  bring  a  reformist  promise, 
have  been  picked  off  one  by  one,  theii 
papers  closed  and  their  leadership  jailed 
and  beaten.  What  else  to  do,  then,  except 
tune  in  to  the  new  Iranian  underground 
"grunge"  scene,  or  kick  back  in  front  ol 
the  Italian  soft-porn  channel  or  one  of  the 
sports  and  fashion  and  anti-clerical  chan- 
nels beamed  in  by  satellite  from  exiles  in 
Los  Angeles?  As  if  . . . 

For  what  was  Persian  culture  famous1? 
For  poetry,  for  philosophy,  for  back- 
gammon, for  chess,  for  architecture, 
for  polo,  for  gardens,  and  for  wine.  (The 
southern  city  of  Shiraz,  once  a  vineyard 
town,  may  have  a  better  claim  to  the  inven- 


Tehran  is  the  Mexico  City  or  Calcutta  of  the 

region:  a  vast,  unplanned,  over  opulated  nightmare 


getic  but  effectively  unemployed,  he  had 
been  made  to  waste  a  lot  of  his  time  on 
compulsory  military  service  and  was  con- 
tinuing to  waste  time  until  he  could  think 
of  a  way  of  quitting  the  country.  "When  I 
was  a  baby,  my  mother  took  me  to  have  my 
head  patted  by  Khomeini.  My  fucking  hair 
has  been  falling  out  ever  since,"  he  said. 
You  want  crack  cocaine,  hookers,  pornog- 
raphy, hooch?  This  is  the  downside  of  the 
"as  if"  option.  There  are  thousands  of  even 
younger  Jamshids  lining  the  polluted  boule- 
vards and  intersections,  trafficking  in  every- 
thing known  to  man  and  paying  off  the 
riffraff  of  the  morals  police.  Everybody 


ing.  The  Iranian  diaspora  now  runs 
millions,  from  California  to  Canada  and 
across  Western  Europe.  Let  the  smart  oni. 
go:  all  the  easier  for  us  to  run  a  stuli 
and  stalled  society.  And  every  now  anc 
then  they  make  a  move  to  show  who  is  in 
charge.  Last  August,  in  the  city  of  Neka, 
a  16-year-old  girl  named  Atefeh  Rajabi 
was  hauled  into  a  court  for  having  had  sex 
with  a  man.  She  might  possibly  have  gotten 
away  with  one  of  the  lesser  punishments 
for  offenses  against  chastity,  such  as  a  hun- 
dred lashes  with  a  whip.  (That's  what  her 
partner  received.)  But  from  the  dock  she 
protested  that  she  had  been  the  object  of 


tion  of  sherry  than  the  Spanish  city  of 
Jerez.)  The  special  figure  of  all  this  ancient 
civilization  was  Omar  Khayyam,  whose 
aame  means  "maker  of  tents"  but  who 
'ourished  as  a  scholar  and  poet  in  the  city 
'  Neyshabur  in  the  11th  and  12th  cen- 
ies.  He  is  best  known  for  his  long,  lan- 
rous  poem  Rubdiydt:  a  collection  of 
ains,  exquisitely  rendered  into  English 
b\      ward  FitzGerald,  among  others.  Khay- 
ya;       as  an  astronomer  and  mathemati- 
cian     d  was  among  those  commissioned 
to  reft     i  the  calendar.  In  his  four-line  stan- 
zas, Ik    raised  wine,  women,  and  song, 
found  sj    culation  on  afterlife  pointless, 
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-  J  the  mullahs  of  his  day.  He 
I  wrote  "'as  if  they  didn*t  count.  I 
special  journey  to  Neyshabur  to  see 
the  tomb  of  this  man.  who  had  somewhat 
cheered  up  my  boyhood.  The  study  of  his 
poetry  is  not  exactly  encouraged  by  mem- 
bers of  the  theocracy,  but  they  know  bet- 
ter than  to  denounce  anything  that  touch- 
es on  national  pride,  and  you  can  visit  the 
site  without  hindrance.  My  escort,  a  quiet 
man  who  was  slow  to  commit  himself, 
could  quote  several  quatrains  in  Farsi,  and 
I  was  delighted  to  hear  that  they  sounded 
exactly  the  same  way  as  their  rhythm  fell 
on  an  English  ear.  As  we  compared  notes 
and  recitations,  he  began  to  melt  a  little 
and  accepted  a  swig  from  my  bootleg 
flask,  and  soon  I  was  hearing  a  familiar 
story:  no  prospects,  a  depraved  govern- 
ment, the  school  friends  thrown  away  in 
hysterical  warfare. 

The  museum  of  Omar  Khayyam  stands 
a  little  way  from  the  tomb  and  contains 
some  beautiful  scientific  instruments, 
including  an  intricate  astrolabe,  from  me- 
dieval times.  At  last,  a  public  place  that  was 
not  dominated  by  black-draped  and  forbid- 


which  will  convey  the  merest  whisper  from 
one  stone  corner  to  another.  As  for  the 
symmetry  of  the  azure  Sheikh  Lotfollah 
mosque  on  the  grand  but  modest  main 
square:  the  masons  and  decorators  must 
have  finished  the  job  quite  speechless  with 
what  they  had  achieved. 

It  is  a  few  miles  from  this  triumph  of 
civilization  and  culture  that  the  Islamic  re- 
public, hostile  to  every  form  of  modernity 
except  advanced  weapons  and  surveillance 
techniques,  has  decided  to  dig  a  huge,  ugly 
tunnel  into  a  hillside,  the  better  to  conceal 
its  ambitions  to  become  a  nuclear  state. 
The  tunnel,  along  with  some  other  "facili- 
ties" at  Natanz  and  Bushehr,  has  been  labo- 
riously exposed  in  the  course  of  a  long, 
dreary  inspection  that  has  caught  the  re- 
gime lying  without  conscience,  and  also 
lying  without  fear  of  reprisal.  The  Bushehr 
reactor  was  actually  begun  in  the  time  of 
the  Shah,  and  it's  a  good  thing  that  he 
slightly  outlived  his  mad  kingly  ambitions, 
because  if  he'd  completed  the  work  then 
the  mullahs  would  have  inherited  a  nuclear 
capacity  ready-made. 

And  it  is  unlikely  that  sanctions  will  be 
lifted  while  the  regime  also  continues  to 


nopoly  to  airlines  and  oil,  in  which 
sanjani  doesn't  hold  an  interest.  The  seconc 
time  I  was  able  to  drink  in  his  words  wa 
at  "Friday  prayers"  at  the  university,  thtj 
weekly  grandstand  from  which  the  mulla 
address  the  masses. 

On  this  occasion.  Rafsanjani  was  burst] 
ing  with  sound  and  fury  and  insult  abouj 
imperialist  threats  to  Iran,  and  swelling  lil 
a  turkey-cock.  (He's  a  short  guy,  and  is  reg-l 
ularly  lampooned  on  the  street  for  his  in-l 
ability  to  grow  a  proper  beard.  In  20021 
the  last  time  he  ran  for  election  in  Tehran] 
he  came  in  below  the  bottom  of  the  alt 
ready  fixed  "list,"  and  some  deft  work  wasl 
required  to  show  him  registering  in  thel 
poll  at  all.)  Demagogy  aside,  everybody! 
knows  that  if  a  deal  is  to  be  done  with  Eu-I 
rope  and  the  Americans,  then  it  will  proba-J 
bly  be  Rafsanjani  who  brokers  it.  He's  beenl 
on  both  sides  of  everything,  all  of  his  lifej 
through  war  and  revolution.  He  supported! 
Khomeini  in  prolonging  the  war  with  IraqJ 
and  then  persuaded  him  to  accept  the  U.N.I 
resolution  that  ended  it  (and  that  may  have  J 
killed  the  older  man).  He  railed  against  I 
the  Great  Satan,  yet  welcomed  Reagan's! 
shamed  envoys  when  they  brought  the  cake  I 


I  stand  for  the  complete  separation  of 

religion  and  the  state"  young  Khomeini  tells  me. 


ding  superstition,  and  that  cared  for  learn- 
ing and  for  reason.  Deciding  to  make  a 
stab  at  the  visitors"  book,  I  wrote  out  my  fa- 
vorite quatrain,  from  the  Richard  Le  Gal- 
lienne  translation,  in  which  the  poet  speaks 
of  the  arrogance  of  the  faithful: 

And  do  you  think  that  unto  such  as  you 
A  maggot-minded,  starved,  fanatic  crew 
God  gave  a  secret,  and  denied  it  me— 
Well,  well,  what  matters  it?  Believe  that  too. 

A  few  visitors  did  look  over  my  shoulder, 
but  nobody  seemed  to  mind. 

Mashhad  and  Neyshabur  are  supremely 
worth  seeing,  and  also  well  worth  going  to 
see,  but  nobody  can  claim  to  have  tasted 
Iran  without  having  seen  Esfahan.  It  is  well 
inland,  so  idle  comparisons  with  Venice 
or  Dubrovnik  don't  quite  work.  It  is  small 
and  modest,  so  it  is  not  Rome  or  Prague 
either.  It  is  a  thing  unto  itself:  an  imposing 
miniature  and  a  miracle  of  proportion. 
Many  fine  bridges  span  its  river,  one  with 
33  arches  in  which  slits  have  been  carved 
through  three  walls.  When  you  stand  back 
and  view  them  from  the  right  angle,  they 
give  the  perfect  outline  of  a  candle,  while 
allowing  you  to  see  through  to  the  other 
side.  This  miracle  of  perspective— such  in- 
genuity for  such  a  slight  but  pleasing  ef- 
fect—is seconded,  if  you  like,  by  the  tower 


harbor  so  many  wanted  criminals,  not  just 
on  its  territory  but  among  its  leadership. 
Consider  the  repellent  figure  of  Ali  Fal- 
lahian,  a  former  minister  of  "intelligence," 
who  faces  an  arrest  warrant  from  a  court 
in  Berlin  for  sending  a  death  squad  to 
murder  Iranian  Kurds  in  the  Mykonos 
restaurant  in  1992.  We  also  have  the  names 
of  those  Iranian  officials  who  are  wanted 
for  blowing  up  a  Jewish  community  center 
in  Buenos  Aires  in  1994  and  the  Khobar 
Towers  housing  complex  in  Saudi  Arabia 
in  1996. 

All  of  these  crimes  were  committed, 
without  conscience  and  (so  far)  without 
reprisal,  during  the  presidency  of  Ali  Ak- 
bar  Hashemi  Rafsanjani,  who  was  also 
the  local  star  of  the  Iran-contra  arms-for- 
hostages  racket,  the  last  time  that  an  Irani- 
an connection  threatened  to  bring  down  an 
American  president. 

On  the  first  occasion  when  I  managed 
to  breathe  the  same  air  as  Rafsanjani,  he 
was  addressing  a  conference  of  Iranian 
women,  who  were  made  to  sit  swaddled  in 
heavy  clothing  while  he  took  his  sweet  time 
making  some  tedious  observations  about 
females  and  the  Koran.  One  of  the  women's 
magazines  in  Tehran  is  run  by  his  daugh- 
but  then,  there  is  hardly  an  enterprise 
in        country,  from  the  pistachio-nut  mo- 


and  the  Bible  and  offered  to  deal  arms  for  I 
hostages.  He's  what  our  lazy  press  means 
when  it  describes  some  opportunist  tor-' 
turer  and  murderer  as  a  "moderate."  or  a  | 
"survivor."  I  even  met  Iranians,  complete- 
ly sickened  and  disillusioned  and  ready  to 
boycott  any  sham  vote,  who  wearily  said 
that  Rafsanjani  would  be  an  improvement. 

In  Esfahan  I  met  a  woman,  one  of  the  few 
I  saw  who  wore  the  whole  black  chador. 
She  was  devout,  and  she  listened  for  a 
long  time  while  the  family  who  hosted  me 
exhausted  all  its  frustration  and  argued 
about  the  best  way  of  overthrowing  or  out- 
living the  mullahs.  After  a  pause,  she  broke 
in  softly,  even  wistfully.  "Do  you  think." 
she  inquired,  "that  the  West  could  come 
here  and  remove  the  rulers  but  only  stay 
for  a  week  and  then  leave?"  I  put  out  my 
hand  reflexively,  not  to  take  her  palm  but 
just  to  touch  it,  as  if  to  reassure  her  that 
what  she  said  was  not  childish  or  naive. 
As  if  . . .  And  if  only.  And  now  I  know 
that,  until  this  is  over,  and  until  Iran  recov- 
ers some  of  its  Persian  soul,  I  will  never 
be  able  to  see  her,  or  Esfahan,  again.  Mean- 
while, the  trunk  of  the  tree  of  the  country 
simply  rots,  and  millions  of  lives  are  being 
lived  pointlessly  while  the  state  of  suspend- 
ed animation  persists.  □ 
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Private  Jets  and 
Prison  ^lls 

As  he  traveled  between  a  Dallas  wedding, 

Steve  Wynn's  Las  Vegas  resort  opening, 

and  a  Washington  dinner  for  Nancy  Reagan, 

the  author  got  a  chewing-out  (and  a  kiss) 

from  Elizabeth  Taylor,  an  introduction 

to  Teri  Hatcher  from  George  Bush  Sr.,  and 

a  chance  to  visit  Peter  Bacanovic, 

Martha  Stewart  s  broker,  in  jail 


LIVING  IT  I 

The  diarist  was 

photographed  outside 

the  Wynn  Las  Vegas 

Resort  and  Country  Club 


Apart  from  getting  44  stitches  in  my  bad 
after  doctors  removed  a  sizable  melanoma 
I  had  been  ignoring,  I've  been  enjoying  a 
wonderful,  carefree  month,  going  to  fasci 
nating  places  and  spending  time  with  pec* 
pie  who  really  know  how  to  live  well 
was  invited  to  a  lavish  wedding  in  Dallas, 
where  the  Dallas  Symphony  Orchestra 
played  and  the  symphony  chorus  sang  as  the  beautiful  bride,  Texas 
heiress  Kimberly  Jayne  Schlegel,  preceded  by  12  bridesmaids, 
walked  down  the -aisle  in  a  dress  made  in  Paris  with  a  20-foot 
train,  in  the  spectacular  Morton  H.  Meyerson  Symphony  Center, 
designed  by  I.  M.  Pei.  I  have  known  the  groom,  Justin  Whitman, 
since  he  was  about  five.  His  parents,  the  actor  Stuart  Whitman 
and  his  former  wife,  Paris  socialite  Caroline  Whitman,  and  I  be- 
came friends  when  I  lived  in  Hollywood  in  the  1960s.  At  the  ball 
after  the  wedding,  Wendy  Stark,  a  contributing  editor  of  this  mag- 
azine, and  I  sat  with  Jerry  and  Gene  Jones,  the  lively  and  attrac- 
tive owners  of  the  Dallas  Cowboys.  People  are  friendly  and  very 
generous  in  the  Lone  Star  State. 

Dallas  is  a  wonderful  town,  and  it  felt  good  to  be  back.  Wendy 
and  I  went  to  the  Nasher  Sculpture  Center  and  the  adjoining 
sculpture  garden,  which  is  absolutely  breathtaking.  Wendy's  late  fa- 
ther, Ray  Stark,  the  movie  mogul,  had  his 
own  sculpture  garden  on  the  lawn  of  his 
Holmby  Hills  estate,  in  Los  Angeles,  with 
works  by  such  sculptors  as  Giacometti  and 
Maillol,  which  are  now  going  to  the  J.  Paul 
Getty  Museum,  in  Los  Angeles. 


A 


fter  returning  to  New  "York,  I  attended 
a  dinner  dance  at  the  Colony  Club, 
on  Park  Avenue,  to  celebrate  philan- 
thropist Sam  Peabody's  80th  birthday,  given 
by  his  wife,  Judith,  his  daughter,  Elizabeth, 
and  an  assortment  of  other  Peabodys.  It 
was  a  great  evening,  but  somebody  moved 
the  place  cards  around  at  my  table,  and  I 
ended  up  sitting  next  to  a  woman  on  whom 
I  had  based  a  character  in  one  of  my  novels 
and  who  hasn't  spoken  to  me  for  years.  The 
silence  continued  for  the  hour  and  a  half  we 
sat  side  by  side,  neither  of  us  acknowledg- 
ing the  existence  of  the  other.  I  thought  as  I 
sat  there,  I'm  going  to  have  to  use  this  in 
my  new  novel,  A  Solo  Act,  a  scene  in  which 
Gus  Bailey  gets  snubbed  by  Justine  Alte- 
mus  because  of  a  placement  mix-up. 

I  hate  it  when  friends  leave  strict  instruc- 
tions before  they  die  that  there  is  to  be  no 
funeral  or  memorial  service.  I've  always 
been  a  big  funeral-goer  and  a  firm  believer 
that  surviving  relatives  and  friends  need  an 
occasion  to  be  with  all  the  other  people 
who  miss  the  departed  the  same  way  they 
do.  You  want  to  hug  one  another  and  share 
stories  about  the  person  you  all  cared  about. 
To  my  surprise,  Bobby  Short,  the  urbane, 
popular,  gifted  entertainer  who  died  in 
March  at  the  age  of  80,  left  just  such  a  di- 
rective. No  funeral.  No  memorial  service.  It 
didn't  seem  right,  because  he  was  a  quin- 
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ntial  New  York  figure.  There's  even  a  street  named  after  him. 
enterprising  friends  who  were  far  closer  to  Bobby  than  I  was 
clearly  had  the  same  feelings.  They  put  together  what  they  called  a 
family  gathering-  an  extremely  glamorous .  .  w-for  105  friends  in  the 
Cafe  Carryle  on  the  night  in  May  that  would  have  been  the  opening 
night  of  Bobby's  37th  year  in  that  famous  Upper  East  Side  room. 
The  place,  which  was  designed  to  hold  90,  was  overflowing.  Dia- 
hann  Carroll  was  there,  looking  gorgeous.  Elaine  Stritch  and  Jessye 
Norman  were  among  those  who  sang,  and  Peter  Duchin  played, 
as  did  jazz  pianist  Barbara  Carroll,  who  said  about  Bobby,  "He  was 
born  knowing  the  right  fork  to  use."  There  was  a  whiff  of  Noel 
Coward  and  Cole  Porter  in  the  air,  and  the  waiters  served  chicken 
hash,  a  dish  redolent  of  the  1930s.  Bobby  would  have  loved  it. 

Once  again,  for  the  Tribeca  Film  Festival,  Vanity  Fair  gave  a 
party  at  60  Centre  Street,  the  downtown  courthouse,  where  I've 
attended  many  a  trial.  It  was  a  wonderful  spring  night,  the  court- 
house steps  were  lit  with  hundreds  of  votive  candles,  and  drinks 
and  hors  d'oeuvres  were  served  on  the  huge  columned  portico. 
Then  everyone  moved  inside  the  building  to  the  rotunda  for  din- 
ner. The  long  list  of  boldfaced  names  included  Caroline  Kennedy 
Schlossberg,  Anderson  Cooper,  Julian  Schnabel,  and  Claudia 
Schifler— more  than  200  in  all.  The  star  of  stars  of  the  evening  was 


has  built  one  of  the  finest  art  collections  in  America.  He  doesn' 
just  buy  art,  as  so  many  rich  people  do.  He  has  studied  the  subject 
so  he  knows  exactly  what  he  is  buying.  He  took  me  through  th< 
collection  when  it  was  hanging  in  the  Bellagio,  and  no  docent  in  « 
museum  ever  made  paintings  come  to  life  better  than  he  did.  A 
he  spoke  about  the  brushstrokes  in  a  certain  work  by  van  Gogh, 
believe  he  said  that  van  Gogh  had  painted  it  just  two  weeks  befor 
he  committed  suicide.  That's  art  appreciation  the  way  I  like  it. 

Five  years  after  selling  his  Mirage  Resorts  to  Kirk  Kerkorian 
Wynn  has  built  the  hotel  and  casino  of  his  dreams:  th< 
Wynn  Las  Vegas  Resort  and  Country  Club.  The  plact 
cost  S2.7  billion,  and  it  shows,  and  you  couldn't  put  a  better  namt 
than  Wynn  on  a'hotel  in  Las  Vegas.  He's  what  the  town's  al 
about.  For  an  article  in  last  month's  issue  of  this  magazine,  Nim 
Munk  had  a  first  look  at  the  magnificent  new  structure,  wit! 
2,700  rooms  on  50  floors.  I  was  invited  to  the  opening,  and  it  wa 
stupendous.  I  was  met  at  the  airport  by  a  driver  in  a  limousine 
and  taken  to  the  South  Tower,  where  all  the  Wynn  guest 
were  staying.  I  had  a  room  on  the  35th  floor  looking  out  on  the 
desert  and  mountains  and  a  golf  course.  A  few  things  didn't  quite 
work  yet,  but  this  was,  after  all,  the  first  weekend,  so  that  was  part 


Its  tough  for  both  parties  when  you  visit  a  friend  in  prison. 


Nicole  Kidman,  looking  exactly  as  a  great  movie  star  should  look. 
Tall,  elegant,  superb,  she  moved  through  the  crowd  in  a  black 
dress  cut  so  low  in  back  that  it  stopped  just  short  of  indecency.  At 
one  point  during  the  dinner  she  was  seated  between  Jay-Z,  the  rap 
artist,  and  P.  Diddy,  the  hip-hop  mogul  and  clothes  designer.  They 
seemed  to  be  having  a  grand  time,  but  so  did  everyone  else. 

A  couple  of  nights  later  in  the  festival,  my  son  Griffin's  new 
movie,  Fierce  People,  in  which  he  had  cast  Diane  Lane,  Donald 
Sutherland,  and  16-year-old  Anton  Yelchin,  opened.  My  grand- 
daughter, Hannah,  and  I  were  nervous  wrecks  before  the  lights 
went  down,  but  we  were  joyous  afterward.  I  felt  so  proud  of  my 
son.  The  picture  opens  this  fall. 

Steve  Wynn,  the  Las  Vegas  entrepreneur,  is  one  of  the  most 
fascinating  men  I  have  ever  known.  We  met  in  1994  at  the 
Mirage  hotel,  which  he  owned  at  the  time.  He  came  up  to 
my  table  when  I  was  having  lunch  at  Treasure  Island,  and  within  a 
minute  of  introducing  himself  he  began  an  intensely  personal  con- 
versation about  the  kidnapping  of  his  daughter  and  the  killing  of 
mine.  Most  people  are  reluctant  to  approach  such  subjects,  and 
his  directness  took  me  completely  by  surprise.  I  soon  came  to  re- 
alize, however,  that  that's  why  he  accomplishes  so  much— he 
gets  right  to  the  point  without  wasting  any  time.  In  1999,  I  spent 
a  few  weeks  in  Las  Vegas  at  bis  ?ven  grander  Bellagio  hotel 
while  I  was  covering  the  trial  of  the  murderers  of  a  woman  who 
was  the  not-our-kind-darling  fiancee  of  a  du  Pont  heir  and  who 
had  been  strangled  with  a  Calvin  Klein  '^elt  in  a  cheap  motel  on 
the  wrong  side  of  town  that  showed  free  dirty  movies.  That's  when 
I  really  got  to  know  Steve  and  Elaine,  his  wife.  Sandy  Gallin,  the 
talent  manager,  and  Phyllis  McGuire,  of  th.  singing  McGuire 
Sisters— she  was  also  the  longtime  girlfriend  of  the  mobster  Sam 
Giancana  and  is  still  one  of  Vegas's  reigning  queens— took  me  to 
dinner  with  the  Wynns.  For  the  Bellagio,  Wynn  had  produced  a 
magnificent  outdoor  fountain,  dramatically  lit  and  synchronized 
with  symphonic  music,  and  he  took  great  delight  in  his  creation. 

Wynn,  as  most  people  know,  is  nearly  blind.  I  was  sitting  at 
dinner  once  when  it  was  obvious  that  he  couldn't  see  the  fork  next 
to  his  plate,  but  I  heard  Elaine  say,  "To  the  left,  dear,"  and  he  im- 
mediately picked  up  the  fork  and  went  right  on  talking  and  eating. 
What  is  most  astonishing  is  that,  though  he  can  scarcely  see,  he 


of  the  fun.  Barry  Diller  got  stuck  in  his  shower,  and  the  hold  but 
ton  on  the  telephone  in  my  room  was  faulty.  As  a  result,  a  friend 
was  talking  to  in  New  York  heard  every  word  when  Elizabeth  Tay 
lor  rang  me  from  her  room  on  a  top  floor  and  called  me  an  ass- 
hole for  writing  in  these  pages  that  people  were  saying  she  had 
"closed  the  door"  and  wasn't  seeing  anyone  anymore.  Later,  at  a 
wonderful  performance  by  Hugh  Jackman  in  the  theater,  Elizabeth 
and  I  kissed  and  all  was  well  again,  I  hope.  During  his  concert 
Hugh  Jackman  sat  on  Elizabeth  Taylor's  lap  in  her  wheelchair  and 
sang  to  her.  Then  he  coaxed  Elaine  Wynn,  who  was  dressed  in  an 
Oscar  de  la  Renta  red  satin  strapless  evening  dress,  onto  the  stage, 
and  they  danced  together  like  Fred  and  Ginger.  At  the  party  after 
Jackman's  concert,  President  Bush  (41)  introduced  me  to  his  din- 
ner partner,  Teri  Hatcher  of  Desperate  Housewives,  who  had  also 
performed  with  Jackman  that  night.  When  I  complimented  her. 
she  said,  "I  only  had  45  minutes  to  rehearse."  She  needn't  have 
apologized.  She  was  terrific. 

On  Thursday  night  of  the  four-day  weekend,  there  was  a  dinner 
for  140  in  honor  of  Elaine  Wynn's  birthday.  I  stood  at  the  bar  with 
Phyllis  McGuire,  who  was  wearing  her  big  jewels,  and  we  watched 
the  dressed-up  guests  come  walking  in.  There  were  waves  of  fancy 
and  famous  people,  but  the  entrance  that  rocked  us  was  Siegfried 
wheeling  in  Roy.  Not  long  ago  Roy  was  thought  to  be  on  his  way- 
out,  after  he  was  mauled  by  one  of  his  tigers  during  a  perfor- 
mance. But  there  he  was,  having  fought  back,  not  about  to  miss 
the  party.  The  two  men  brought  the  room  to  a  standstill.  You 
know  the  party  is  a  swell  one  when  Renee  Fleming  sings  "Sum- 
mertime" and  the  dinner  is  cooked  by  10  of  the  most  famous 
chefs  in  the  world,  including  Alain  Ducasse  and  Wolfgang  Puck. 
That  was  the  level  of  the  whole  weekend. 

On  Saturday  morning  I  left  the  hotel  and  went  to  Nellis  Air 
Force  Base,  which  now  houses  a  federal  prison,  to  visit  Pe- 
ter Bacanovic,  Martha  Stewart's  stockbroker,  who  is  doing 
five  months  in  jail  before  he  starts  five  months  of  home  confine- 
ment. Steve  Wynn  kept  a  long  line  of  limousines  in  readiness  for 
his  guests,  but  I  didn't  want  to  show  up  at  a  prison  in  a  limousine, 
so  the  hotel  got  me  a  town  car  and  a  driver  named  Ricky.  Visit- 
ing someone  in  prison  is  a  complicated  procedure,  and  all  the 
arrangements  have  to  be  made  in  advance.  The  prison  is  15  miles 
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Promotion 


orth  of  Las  Vegas.  We  pulled  into  the 
arking  lot  and  joined  a  line  of  cars.  At  a 
pecified  time,  a  white  truck  from  the 
irison  arrived.  We  were  all  given  a  form  on 
/hich  we  had  to  declare  that  we  were  not 
ringing  in  drugs  or  anything  dangerous, 
nd  then  each  of  us  got  a  laminated  card 
vith  a  number  on  it.  We  got  back  into  our 
ars  and  drove  up  to  the  prison  in  a  con- 
oy  behind  the  white  truck,  a  distance  of 
everal  miles.  All  the  visitors  got  out  and 
ned  up,  and  we  turned  in  the  forms  we 
ad  filled  out,  surrendered  our  driver's  li- 
enses,  and  had  ID  pictures  taken.  We  were 
hen  told  where  to  wait  until  the  prisoners 
ame  out.  Each  of  us  had  been  allowed  to 
>ring  in  $20  in  quarters  for  the  vending 
nachines.  As  I  was  waiting  for  Peter  to 
ome  out,  several  prisoners  recognized  me 
rom  television  and  called  out  to  say  that 
hey  enjoyed  my  show,  Power,  Privilege,  and 
Justice,  on  Court  TV.  "I  like  it  when  you 
;et  those  rich  people,"  one  guy  said.  An- 
rther  prisoner  told  me  he  had  written  a  sit- 
om  about  the  prison.  "You  won't  believe 
vhat  goes  on  in  here,"  he  said.  You're  not 
illowed  to  give  things  to  the  prisoners,  and 
hey're  not  allowed  to  give  anything  to  you. 
How  do  I  get  it  to  you?"  he  asked.  I  told 
lim  to  send  it  to  me  at  this  magazine. 

Then  Peter  Bacanovic  came  through  the 
ioor.  The  inmates  don't  wear  those  humil- 
ating  orange  or  electric-blue  jumpsuits. 
They  wear  white  T-shirts  and  khaki  shirts 
ind  trousers.  If  they  walked  down  a  street, 
no  one  would  think  they  were  in  prison 
uniforms.  It's  tough  for  both  parties  when 
you  visit  a  friend  in  prison.  For  a  couple  of 
seconds,  my  eyes  welled  up  with  tears.  Pe- 
ter had  two  other  visitors  that  day,  both  of 
whom  I  happened  to  know:  Patrick  Mc- 
Carthy, the  chairman  and  editorial  director 
of  Fairchild  Publications,  from  New  York, 
and  Gabe  Doppelt,  who  used  to  work  for 
Vanity  Fair  and  now  lives  in  Los  Angeles. 
We  sat  outside  at  a  table  with  an  umbrella 
and  drank  diet  root  beer,  which  Patrick  got 
from  a  vending  machine.  We  were  all  ner- 
vous at  first.  Peter  seemed  to  have  lost 
quite  a  bit  of  weight,  but  he  looked  good 
and  had  a  very  good  haircut.  "Where  did 
you  get  a  haircut  like  that?"  I  asked.  "One 
of  the  prisoners,"  he  said.  His  job,  he  told 
us,  was  to  inspect  the  fire  extinguishers 
throughout  the  prison  every  day.  He  was 
also  teaching  French  to  another  prisoner. 
Much  of  the  time,  he  said,  he  spent  reading 
books,  most  recently  two  about  corporate 
malfeasance,  Disney  War,  by  James  Stew- 
art, and  Tl\e  Smartest  Guys  in  the  Room: 
The  Amazing  Rise  and  Scandalous  Fall  of 
Enron,  by  Bethany  McLean  and  Peter  El- 
kind,  as  well  as  several  classics,  including 
Don  Quixote.  He  said  he  subscribed  to  a 
number  of  magazines  and  had  the  New 
York  newspapers  sent  to  him.  My  impres- 


sion was  that  he  was  a  loner  there,  the 
prison  celebrity  and  a  friendly  presence, 
but  most  definitely  not  part  of  any  group 
or  gang.  At  the  time  of  my  visit  he  had  six 
weeks  to  go,  and  he  was  concerned  about 
his  future.  He  will  probably  leave  New  York, 
move  to  Los  Angeles,  and  start  over  again. 
I  left  before  Gabe  and  Patrick  because  the 
Wynn  weekend  was  still  very  much  in  swing. 
All  the  way  back  in  the  car,  I  thought  what 
a  nice  guy  Peter  Bacanovic  is.  Throughout 
his  and  Martha  Stewart's  trial,  which  I  cov- 
ered for  Vanity  Fair,  he  remained  steadfast 
in  his  loyalty  to  her.  A  lot  of  guys  wouldn't 
have.  They'd  have  cut  a  deal.  But  not  Peter. 
The  Las  Vegas  airport  had  never  before 
had  to  accommodate  so  many  private  planes 
as  it  did  that  weekend.  Hugh  Jackman 
joked  during  his  concert  that  the  jets  were 
double-parked.  On  Sunday  morning  I  flew 
back  to  New  York  on  Barry  Diller's  plane, 
along  with  Charlie  Rose  and  Barbara  Wal- 
ters. We  had  a  thing  or  two  to  talk  about. 

I'm  one  of  those  liberal  Democrats  with 
a  lot  of  Republican  friends,  among 
them  Nancy  Reagan,  with  whom  I  go 
back  to  the  60s  in  Hollywood,  when  she 
and  the  late  president  were  still  actors,  sever- 
al years  before  he  became  California's  gov- 
ernor and  their  lives  changed  dramatically. 
Her  10  years  of  devotion  to  the  president 
when  he  was  sick  and  dying  have  been  well 
documented.  In  May  she  was  feted  in 
Washington,  which  marked  her  first  visit 
back  since  the  state  funeral  given  her  hus- 
band by  President  Bush  in  June  of  last  year. 
It  was  good  to  see  her  again.  The  weariness 
had  disappeared  from  her  eyes.  Sparkling 
and  witty  once  more,  she  said,  at  a  dinner 
for  600  given  in  her  honor  in  the  Ronald 
Reagan  Building,  "I'll  be  hard  to  live  with 
after  all  this."  The  event  raised  S2.5  million 
for  the  Ronald  Reagan  Library,  in  Califor- 
nia, and  it  was  a  stellar  affair.  Vice  Presi- 
dent and  Mrs.  Cheney  escorted  Nancy  into 
the  dining  room,  and  the  power  guests  in- 
cluded Secretary  of  Defense  Donald  Rums- 
feld, Secretary  of  State  Condoleezza  Rice, 
and  World  Bank  president  Paul  Wolfowitz. 
Diane  Sawyer  M.C.'d  the  evening,  and 
Tony  Bennett,  still  in  great  voice,  sang.  The 
speakers  included  four  members  of  Con- 
gress: Senate  minority  leader  Harry  M. 
Reid,  Senate  majority  leader  Bill  Frist, 
Speaker  of  the  House  Dennis  Hastert,  and 
House  Democratic  leader  Nancy  Pelosi. 

"Where's  the  secretary  of  state  sitting?" 
someone  at  my  table  asked.  The  in  people 
call  her  Condi. 

"Right  over  there  at  Nancy's  table,  next 
to  Lily  Safra ."  another  person  replied.  Lily 
Safra,  who  has  become  an  international  so- 
cialite, is  the  immensely  rich  widow  of  the 
late  banker  Edmond  Safra. 

Party  time  is  over.  Back  to  work.  D 
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THE  POWER  OF  ROVE 


For  spooked  and  frustrated  liberals,  Karl  Rove  embodies  everything  evil 

in  American  politics.  How  has  Bush's  top  strategist  managed  to 

outmaneuver  and  elude  them  at  every  turn?  Perhaps  because  he  isn't  interested 

in  anything  but  politics:  the  old-fashioned,  down-and-dirty, 

unglamorous,  winning  kind 


w 

■■    WM  hat  do  liberals  mean  when 
^M     ^K  they  say  "Karl  Rove"? 
W        W      Al  Gore  was  out  at  the 
▼     Michael  Milken-sponsored 
bigwig  conference  in  Los  Angeles  (the  Mil- 
ken Institute  Global  Conference)  not  long 
ago.  giving  Rove  singular  credit  for  his  de- 
feat. John  Kerry,  likewise,  can't  stop  "mur- 
muring 'Rove.  Rove'  under  his  breath."  says 
one  senior  political  operative  of  my  ac- 
quaintance. 

A  recent  PBS  Frontline  documentary  on 
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Rove  was  titled  The  Architect,  after  the  pres- 
ident's Election  Night  acknowledgment  of 
Rove  (and  thanks  to  "the  architect.  Karl 
Rove").  But  whereas  Bush's  architect,  we 
might  assume,  is  draftsman,  planner,  and 
hired  hand  (who  doesn't  think  this  is  how 
Bush  sees  an  architect?),  in  Frontline's  liber- 
al construct,  architect  Rove  is  strictly  out 
of  Ayn  Rand— an  all-powerful  creator,  de- 
signer, mastermind,  and,  if  he  chooses,  or  if 
his  mind  wanders,  destroyer. 

In  the  liberal  lexicon,  Karl  Rove,  the  great 


direct-mail  specialist,  has  become  a  direct- 
mail  hot  word  himself— you  get  a  solicita- 
tion with  the  menacing  word  "Rove"  and 
you  get  out  your  checkbook.  No  one  since, 
perhaps,  Joe  McCarthy  has  suggested  the 
dark  forces  in  American  politics,  and  the 
impotence  of  liberals,  more  than  Rove. 

He's  a  curse.  A  terrifying  specter.  Some- 
thing alive  in  the  night. 

Among  his  purported  signature  esca- 
pades is  the  one  that,  characteristically,  no- 
body can  connect  him  to:  artfully,  if  illegally, 
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lon't  forget  to  thank  that  pair  of  stilettos 
:or  not  weaning  shoes  all  week. 
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1st  Robert  Novak  the 
..  agent  Valerie  Plame:  whose 
..mbassador  Joseph  Wil- 
iad  annoyed  the  administration  by  de- 
puting one  of  its  W.M.D.  whoppers  (and 
who  evoked  the  wishful  image  of  Karl  Rove 
being  "'frog-marched  out  of  the  White 
House  in  handcuffs").  Rove  is  always  at  a 
remove.  Disembodied.  Hence.  "Rovian"— 
the  appellation  given  to  swift,  seamless, 
destabilizing  political  acts  which  liberals, 
helplessly,  can't  seem  to  pin  on  anyone. 

Most  political  figures  grow  smaller  with 
scrutiny.  Rove,  resisting  definition— I  know 
of  no  satisfying  character  description  of 
the  man  grows  ever  larger.  Who  is  he? 
Karen  Hughes,  the  other  dominant  per- 


be  Hillary  Clinton's  Rove  a  few  years 
hence.  But  what  if  Rove  has  figured  it 
out?  And  what  if  what  you  have  to  do  is 
the  exact  opposite  of  the  way  a  liberal 
would  do  it? 

He's  the  political  other.  The  spore 
that  got  loose.  The  moon  face.  The 
porcineness.  Those  horn-rims.  He's 
Simon  Birch.  Or  he  should  be— certainly  in 
liberal  hands  he  would  be— a  comic  or 
satirical  character.  (His  biographers,  Carl 
M.  Gannon,  Lou  Dubose,  and  Jan  Reid. 
point  out  in  their  2003  book,  Boy  Genius, 
that  in  college  the  Commie-hating  Rove 
worked  behind  the  cash  register  in  what 
sounds  suspiciously  like  a  head  shop— now, 


in  an  orthodox  world— how  unsettling  is 
that?  Perhaps  looking  for  his  sect  (or.  pos 
sibly,  he's  striking  a  secular  blow),  he  be-l 
comes  an  obsessive  teenage  Republican.! 
He  drops  out  of  college  and  heads  to  Wash 
ington  during  the  height  of  the  Water-] 
gate  investigation  to  pursue  his  young- 
Republicanism. 

He's  Briefcase  Bob.  Not  just  a  nerd  butl 
an  aggressive  nerd— a  mean  nerd.  Forty! 
years  later  people  still  have  hurt  feelings! 
over  Rove's  moves  and  countermoves  in[ 
the  organizational  power  struggles  among  | 
the  young  Republicans. 

The  reward  for  his  obsessiveness  is  that  I 
he  gets  to  run  errands  for  older  Repub-| 
licans  (there's  a  GoodFellas  sense  at  this  I 


In  every  variant  of  the  Rove  early-years  tale,  he  comes  off  as  Sammy  Glide. 
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sonality  in  the  White  House  before  she  re- 
turned to  Austin,  is  emblematic  of  the  Bush 
style  in  her  plainness,  her  what-you-see- 
is-what-you-get-ness,  her  meat-and-potato- 
ness.  But  Rove  . . .  ? 

At  a  recent  interview  with  a  deeply  self- 
satisfied  Rove  before  a  Time  Warner  cocktail 
reception  (Rove  left  before  the  cocktails), 
Norman  Pearlstine,  the  interlocutor  and 
Time  Inc.  editor  in  chief,  tried  to  discreetly 
work  the  key  in  the  lock.  Pearlstine— who 
pointed  out  that  Rove  was  the  runner-up 
for  Time's  2004  Person  of  the  Year,  behind 
only  Bush  himself— gently  tried  to  needle 
Rove  about  his  Jaguar.  Was  this 
a  whiff  of  glamour,  perhaps  even 
a  hint  of  foreignness,  emanating 
from  the  anti-latte-sipping  Rove? 
Rove  neatly  pointed  out  that  Jaguar 
is  owned  by  the  Ford  Motor  Com- 
pany. Pearlstine  pursued,  asking  if 
Rove's  stepfather  (a  complicated  is- 
sue here— Rove  was  a  teenager  be- 
fore he  found  out  his  stepfather  was 
not  his  biological  father),  a  geolo- 
gist, would  by  necessity  have  be- 
lieved in  evolution— a  significant 
deviation  for  Rove's  fabled  conser- 
vative base.  Rove  allowed,  smooth- 
ly, that,  while  they'd  never  discussed 
it.  this  might  be  true,  but  that  his 
stepfather  was  a  man  of  faith,  though, 
Rove  added,  pretty  smoothly,  too— 
cat-that-ate-the-canary  smooth— "not 
of  deep  faith."  With  even  greater 
catlike-ness,  this  mastermind  of  evan- 
gelical politics  offered,  "I'm  an  Epis- 
copalian, so  I'm  not  allowed  to  have 
deep  religious  beliefs." 

You  can't  catch  him. 

He's  the  liberal  conundrum.  "No- 
body knows  how  to  elect  a  president," 
says  the  political  consultant  Howard 
Wolfson.  who,  if  things  go  right,  will 
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that's  funny.)  Except  that  he  clearly  is  not  a 
joke— so  if  there  is  a  joke,  it  must  be  on  us. 

It's  . . .  Nixon.  He's  back.  Indeed,  more 
than  Reagan,  the  perennial  sentimental 
Republican  favorite,  Nixon  is  Rove's  great 
hero. 

Rove  grows  up  in  Utah.  His  parents 
break  up.  He  finds  out  his  father  is  not 
his  father.  His  mother  commits  suicide. 
But  such  personal  history  figures  nowhere 
in  the  Rove  affect  (politicians  may  have  to 
get  sappy  and  confessional,  but  not  Rove). 

Maybe  most  notably,  he's  not  a  Mor- 
mon in  Utah.  He's  got  no  religion 


Charisma 

isnt 
everything. 


point  in  the  Rove  story— his  hanging  around, 
driving  the  boss's  car,  getting  to  perform  a 
few  small-time  dirty  tricks).  The  big  guy 
he's  working  for,  a  wealthy  former  Texas 
congressman,  tells  him  to  deliver  car  keys 
to  his  son  who's  down  from  Harvard 
B-school.  This  is  Rove's  road-to-Damascus 
moment,  similar  to  Clinton's  shaking  hands 
with  J. F.K.— similarly  transforming,  similar- 
ly erotic.  Says  Rove  about  his  first  glimpse 
of  the  27-year-old  George  W.  Bush,  "I  can 
literally  remember  what  he  was  wearing:  an 
Air  National  Guard  flight  jacket,  cowboy  | 

boots,  blue  jeans He  was  exuding 

more  charisma  than  any  one  individual 
should  be  allowed  to  have."  Or.  in  an- 
other telling:  "huge  amounts  of  charis- 
ma, swagger,  cowboy  boots,  flight  jack- 
et, wonderful  smile,  just  charisma— 
you  know,  wow."  Rove  even  remem- 
bers the  car:  "A  purple  Gremlin  with 
Levi  interior."  A  testament,  he  always 
takes  the  opportunity  to  point  out.  to 
Bush-family  frugality. 

In  every  variant  of  the  Rove  early- 
years  tale,  he  comes  off  as  Sammy 
Glick.  hustling,  sucking,  dealing.  In 
the  middle  of  Watergate,  The  Wash- 
ington Post  even  writes  a  story  (the 
Post  has  been  dropped  a  tape  by 
one  of  Rove's  young-Republican  an- 
tagonists) about  Rove's  giv- 
ing a  tactical  seminar  on 
dirty  tricks.  (In  one  instance, 
Rove  passed  out  free-food- 
and-drink  invitations  to  the 
local  homeless  for  an  oppo- 
nent's campaign  event.)  He's 
this  close  to  being  now  for- 
gotten Watergate  dirty-trickster  Don- 
ald Segretti  instead  of  Karl  Rove. 

And  yet,  there's  another  way 
to  tell  the  Rove  story:  while  the 
better  bred  are  turning  up  their 
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•  tics-  in  some  sense  re- 
conventions  of  the 
to  upgrade  the  w  hole 
g  in  droves  for  ton- 
ier  professions  (George  Bush  getting 
his  M.B.A  )-Rove  is  learning  clas- 
sic technique.  In  the  post-Watergate 
-.-hands  world,  in  the  age  of  the 
ever  expanding  economy,  where  the 
real  operators  are  heading.  Rove  is 
a  shoeshme-and-a-smile,  steal-it-if- 
you-must,  w  inning-is-everything  po- 
litical apprentice. 


The  striking  comparison  here, 
the  parallel  reality,  is  with  the 
career  of  Rove's  opposite  num- 
ber on  the  Gore  and  Kerry  cam- 
paigns, Bob  Shrum. 

In  1976,  Shrum.  the  32-year-old 
Harvard  Law  graduate,  is  making 
a  principled  stand  and  quitting  the 
Carter  presidential  campaign  over 
some  liberal  slight  that  is  almost  impossible 
to  decipher  now.  Shrum  thereafter  assumes 
celebrity  rank  in  liberal  pontics,  working  in 
every  Democratic  presidential  campaign 
from  Carter  on. 

In  1977  the  26-year-old  Rove  heads  for 
Texas,  walking  into  possibly  the  least  hos- 
pitable environment  for  a  Republican  in 
the  nation:  the  Democrats  hold  every  state- 
wide post  but  one  and  have  held  the  gov- 
ernor's office  for  more  than  100  years. 

Shrum.  in  Washington,  becomes  a  vir- 
tuoso of  high-profile  speeches  and  high- 
margin  television  political  ads  (earning  a 
percentage  on  all  media  bought  and  amass- 
ing quite  a  serious  fortune  in  the  process). 
Rove,  in  Austin,  starts  a  business  focused 
on  low-margin  direct  mail. 

Television  political  advertising  is  the 
glamour  deal.  Direct  mail  is  junk  mail, 


anybody  hires  Shrum.  Rove,  in  Democrat- 
ic Texas,  slowly  builds  a  different  sort  of 
list— a  database  of  Republican  donors,  vot- 
ers, potential  voters  (Rove  is  an  early  com- 
puter geek  too— all  spreadsheets  and  merge/ 
purge).  He  controls  pretty  much  the  only 
Republican  list  in  Texas.  He's  the  guy  you 
have  to  go  to  if  you're  a  Republican  can- 
didate. Actually,  don't  call  him.  He  selects 
the  candidates— he  creates  them.  Most  of 
all.  Bush  himself— whom  Rove  works  from 
the  ground  up. 

Shrum's  world  is  a  civilized,  businesslike 
mix  of  winning  and  losing  and,  too.  per- 
sonal publicity— your  candidate  can  lose, 
but,  with  the  right  press,  you  can  win. 

In  Rove's  world,  there's  only  winning. 
And  you  avoid  publicity.  (A  friend  of  mine 
who  ran  a  leading  technology  company 
in  Austin  through  the  90s  says  he  never 


and  Democratic 
ators.  while  Rove  sys- 
tematically, race  by 
race,  re-district  by  re- 
district,  institution- 
alizes the  Republican  Party  in  Texas  and  I 
destroys  the  Democratic  Party.  They  are 
both  beyond  being  mere  consultants.  But . 
whereas  Shrum  is  a  media  personality,  a 
talking  head.  Rove  is.  in  essence,  the  po- 
litical boss  of  the  nation's  second-largest 
state,  a  Hague,  a  Pendergast,  a  Daley. 

A  confounding  thing  for  liberals  is  that 
a  guy  with  such  a  nuts-and-bolts,  re- 
gional, old-fashioned,  political-muscle 
career  (who  would  even  want  such  a  ca- 
reer?) turns  out  to  be  good  at  media.  Im- 
age has  been  a  Democratic  thing:  the  Ken- 


Rove  gave  invitations  to  the  homeless  for  an  opponents  campaign  event. 


not  a  profession  that  anyone  aspires  to  (at 
least  not  until  it  starts  to  be  called  data- 
base marketing).  But  the  vectors  of  influ- 
ence and  usefulness  are  about  to  change. 
Shrum's  30-second  and  60-second  televi- 
sion spots  will  be  transformed  from  glitzy 
and  powerful  to  expensive  and.  often,  un- 
productive. Whereas  Rove's  direct  mail 
makes  money-a  successful  mailing  deliv- 
ers a  message  and  returns  more  money 
than  the  message  cost  to  deliver.  What's 
more,  as  Rove  has  pointed  out,  mail  is 
largely  "immune  from  pre;>:>  c  verage"— 
you  can  say  anything  about  anybody  and 
you  won't  get  caught,  it's  invisible  media. 
In  Washington,  through  the  80s  and 
90s,  Shrum  builds  one  of  the  most  emi- 
nent client  lists  in  politics— anybody  who's 
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heard  of  Rove— who,  operating  from  Austin, 
is  now  understood  to  have  been  the  most 
powerful  political  figure  in  Texas— until  Bush 
started  running  for  president.)  A  combina- 
tion of  legend  and  fact  has  Rove  in  cahoots 
with  an  F.B.I,  agent  named  Greg  Rampton. 
who  investigates  various  Democrats  stand- 
ing in  Rove's  way— several  of  whom  end  up 
in  jail.  In  a  gubernatorial  race,  legend  and 
fact  have  Rove  bugging  his  own  office  and 
pinning  rt  on  the  opposition.  Legend  and  fact 
have  him  ever-so-stealthily.  ever  deniably. 
attaching  the  lesbian  question  to  Bush's  first 
gubernatorial  opponent,  the  much-liked  Ann 
Richards.  These  are  skill  sets  that  Shrum 
would  net  have  acquired. 

In  their  parallel  realities.  Shrum  becomes 
one  of  the  biggest  inside-the-Beltway  stars 


nedys  and  Clinton.  O.K..  Reagan,  sure  . . . 
an  actor— but  Texas?  The  Bushes? 

It  isn't  just  that  Rove,  the  direct-mail 
guv.  has  a  much  more  practiced  and  intu- 
itive feel  for  slicing  and  dicing,  for  target- 
ing, for  micro-targeting— for  seeing  a 
national  election  as  50  separate  races  in 
50  states— than  any  of  the  geniuses  run- 
ning the  Gore  and  Kerry  races  (though. 
God  knows,  this  is  not  a  small  advantage 
when  you  have  a  nearly  deadlocked  elec- 
torate). It's  that  Rove  tells  a  better  story. 

Shrum.  the  speech  guy.  is  supposed  to  be 
writing  the  great  American  political  narra- 
tive—the Democratic  Everyman  against  the 
Republican  Party  and  its  corporate  interests. 

But  it's  no  contest.  Rove  is  a  much  more 

cannv  and  commercial  image-maker.  His 
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KAYAK  FOR  A  CAUSE 

JOIN  NAUTICA  AND  GQ  AS  WE  RAISE  MONEY  FOR  THE  MAKE-A-WISH  FOUNDATION    AND 
LOCAL  CHARITIES  BY  KAYAKING  ACROSS  LONG  ISLAND  SOUND. 
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GO  THE  DISTANCE 


SATURDAY  JULY  23,  2005       CONNECTICUTTO  LONG  ISLAND 

THE  LAUNCH  >■  Calf  Pasture  Beach,  Norwalk,  CT 

THE  DESTINATION  >-  Crab  Meadow  Beach,  Huntington,  NY 

HE  GEAR  >  Your  boat,  or  Old  Town  Sea  Kayak  will  provide  one  for  you 
THE  DISTANCE  >■  12.4  miles— with  safety  boats  along  for  the  ride 

IEAS0N  *-  Support  the  Make-A-Wish  Foundation    and  other  local  charities 
.  REWARD  >*  Beach  party,  lobster  bake,  and  live  concert  at  Calf  Pasture  Beach 

FOR  MORE  INFORMATION  AND  TO  REGISTER.  VISIT  WWW.KAYAKF0RACAUSE.COM 
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lake-A-Wish  Foundation',  which  will  receive  40%  of  net  proceeds  from  The  Crossing,  is  dedicated  to  granting  the  wishes  of  children  with  life-threatening  medical  conditions.  Additional  local  chari- 
sneflting  from  this  event  include  CancerCare.  Hole  in  the  Wall  Gang.  Courage  to  Speak  Foundation.  Cardinal  Shehan  Center,  and  Save  the  Sound.  A  minimum  of  $500  in  sponsorship  contributions 
jired  for  each  kayaker  Any  donor  who  pledges  over  $  100  can  join  you  at  the  lobster  bake  and  live  concert.  For  more  information  about  the  Make-A-Wish  Foundation',  visit  www.wish.org. 
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A  MAINE  ATTRACTION 

The  Portland  Museum  of  Art  is  celebrating  the  100th 
anniversary  of  Rockwell  Kent's  arrival  in  Maine  with 
the  groundbreaking  exhibition  Rockwell  Kent:  The 
Mythic  and  the  Modern,  on  view  from  June  23  to 
October  16,  2005.  The  artist — thrice  nominated  to 
Vanity  Fair's  Hall  of  Fame — was  a  daring  wilderness 
painter  who  surefootedly  crossed  over  into  popular 
culture.  See  www.portlandmuseum.org. 


SINATRA 


THE    LIFK 


WTIIO.W  SUMMERS 


THE  DEFINITIVE  SINATRA 

Over  the  course  of  his  long  and  illustrious  career, 
Frank  Sinatra  always  denied  his  ties  to  the  Mafia,  and 
neither  government  investigators  nor  the  press  could 
make  the  rumors  stick.  Now,  with  the  publication  this 
month  of  Anthony  Summers  and  Robbyn  Swan's 
Sinatra:  The  Life  (Knoof),  the  full  extent  of  the 
immortal  crooner's  connections  with  Lucky  Luciano 
and  other  infamous  Mob  figures  is  finally  revealed. 
The  product  of  four  years'  intensive  research  by  the 
husband -and -wife  writing  team  of  Summers  and  Swan 
also  co-authors  of  The  Arrogance  of  Power:  The  Secret 
World  of  Richard  Nixon),  this  is  the  first  fully  documented 
biography  since  Sinatra's  death  in  1998  and  promises  to 
~e  a  definitive,  "generational"  work.  The  couple  have 
their  Sinatra  expertise  to  the  small  screen  as  well, 
j  as  consultants  on  an  A&E  documentary  based 
atra:  The  Life  to  air  this  summer. 


DESIGN  A  DREAM 

Visit  www.dreamkitchen2005.com 
your  imagination  run  wild.  Get  trv 
scoop  on  kitchen  design,  see  excl 
trend  reports,  and  find  inspiration  J 
multimedia  design  gallery.  Plus,  en 
win  the  Kohler  Dream  Kitchen  200 
Sweepstakes  from  Sub-Zero,  Kohle 
ASKO,  and  Benjamin  Moore.  For  I 
details  of  the  sweepstakes  and  rule 
www.dreamkitchen2005.com. 

No  purchase  necessary.  Must  be  at  least  18  i 
of  date  of  entry  and  a  legal  resident  of  the  Un 
All  entries  must  be  received  by  8/8/05. 


HAMPTON  LUXURY  LI 

Travel  to  the  beach  in  comfort 
and  style  in  one  of  Hampton  Li 
Liner's  new  fleet  of  luxury  motoi 
coaches.  The  chic  way  to  head 
Hamptons,  the  Luxury  Liner  co 
are  equipped  with  33  elegant 
leather  reclining  captain's  chai 
providing  twice  the  legroom  at 
additional  elbow  room — a 
custom-designed  mahogany-vP 
interior,  complimentary  onbcan 
movies,  and  a  rear  galley  offerii 
free  refreshments  and  snacks. 
Electronic  ticketing  assures  passe 
an  uninterrupted  ride.  The  Hamf 
Luxury  Liner  is  available  for  cha( 
and  special  events,  as  well  as 
Vineyard  and  New  York  City  tot) 
The  Luxury  Liner  has  new  rates  c 
$28  one-way,  $52  round-trip, 
$249  for  a  10-trip  value  pack. 
For  more  information,  visit 
www.hamptonluxuryliner.com, 
call  631-537-5800  to  reserve 
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fnarketing  magic  is  some  tried-and-true 
formula  of  "Keep  it  simple,  stupid"  and 
jald-faced,  outrageous,  snake-oil-salesman 
;laims  (in  his  recent  interview  with  Time 
[nc.'s  Pearlstine,  Rove  went  on  at  some 
fervent  length  about  Bush's  being  one  of 
:he  most  well-read  people  he's  ever  met) 
and  old-fashioned  sloganeering  (Compas- 
sionate Conservative  ...  No  Child  Left 
Behind). 

Liberal  marketers  went  into  politics  be- 
cause it  seemed  to  be  a  finer,  elevated  use 
of  marketing.  Unlike  Rove,  they  forgot  it's 
still  just  marketing. 

Rove's  essential  pitch  in  2004  was  that 
God  was  on  the  Republican  side.  The  sub- 
Itle  point  here,  and  the  interesting  sleight 


religious  divisiveness.  True,  you  may  coun- 
ter this  game  only  by  playing  it.  And  by  not 
playing  this  low-class,  Rovian  game,  you've 
allowed  a  religious  political  party  to  be  cre- 
ated. But  aren't  liberals  beyond  this?  What's 
the  point  of  being  in  politics  if  you  can't 
be  virtuous? 

Here's  another  thing  that's  confusing  to 
liberals  about  Rove  (actually,  I  think, 
to  all  political  professionals). 
Political  consultants,  when  they  win  the 
ultimate  prize,  tend  to  be  freed  from  poli- 
tics—and freed  from  their  candidate.  The 
sideman  gets  an  identity.  Post-victory,  James 
Carville,  Clinton's  Rove,  revealed  himself 
to  have  his  own  media  ambitions.  Lee  At- 


sional  throwback— someone  who  is  just  sat- 
isfied with  the  job  at  hand.  Someone,  with 
a  little  critical  interpretation,  of  limited  am- 
bitions. "I  have  no  other  persona  other  than 
Bush,"  he  has  said,  eerily.  Who  can  imag- 
ine any  of  the  ambitious  guys  in  the  Clin- 
ton White  House  having  felt  similarly? 

Rove— again,  not  unlike  the  Kennedys; 
Nixon  and  L.B.J.,  too,  come  vividly 
to  mind— lives  for  politics.  Some- 
where, there  may  be  a  liberal  political  con- 
sultant with  such  a  basic  love  of  the  game. 
But  I  kind  of  doubt  it.  Liberals  (perhaps 
not  just  liberals— any  upwardly  mobile  pro- 
fessional) seem  to  have  become  less  and 
less  enamored  with  the  efficiency  and  re- 


Rove  is  surely  interviewing  possible  future  Republican  presidents  right  now. 


of  hand  on  the  part  of  the  no-deep-faith 
Rove,  was  to  blur  the  theological  edges  in 
such  a  way  that  southern  Protestants  to- 
gether with  margin-of-victory  Roman  Cath- 
olics would  think  that  Bush's  God  was  a 
mutual  one— which  is  some  fancy  footwork. 
This  has  been  the  Republican  marketing 
strategy,  to  turn  Christianity  into  a  hard-core- 
Protestant  and  hard-core-Catholic  partner- 
ship—hence, abortion,  abortion,  abortion— 
instead  of,  as  it  has  always  otherwise  been, 
a  hostile  face-off.  (And,  of  course,  there's 
the  war  on  Muslim  terrorists  helping  the 
theme  of  Christian  oneness.) 

A  compelling  exercise  is  to  imagine  how 
Rove,  if  he  had  been  working  for  the  Dem- 
ocrats in  2004,  might  have  countered  and 
undone  this.  Rest  assured,  it  would  not 
have  been  with  some  limp  testimonial  to 
faith  and  values.  If  the  Republicans  need- 
ed the  Catholics  to  win,  all  the  Democrats 
needed— the  Rove  logic  would  surely  have 
gone— was  for  their  Catholic  candidate  to 
hold  them. 

A  Rovian  narrative  on  the  Democratic 
side  might  have  evoked  (with  deniability,  of 
course)  the  vivid  bigotry  of  the  fundamen- 
talists toward  the  Catholics  and  the  Bush 
family's  certain  historic  disdain  for  Italians, 
Irish,  and  Papists  of  all  sorts.  Rove's  famous 
push  polls  are  the  way  to  spread  evocative 
rumors— for  instance,  scenarios  involving 
George  Bush  and  Catholic  girls  and  possi- 
ble pregnancies.  (In  South  Carolina,  Rove 
was  accused  of  using  push  polls  that  helped 
defeat  John  McCain  with  premises  that  in- 
cluded a  black  child  and  a  drug-addled  wife.) 

Rove,  working  for  the  Democrat,  would 
certainly  have  had  Kerry  take  a  Catholic 
stand.  Forget  the  band  of  army  brothers; 
let's  hire  some  priests  to  serenade  him. 

But  no— didn't  happen,  and  would  nev- 
er happen.  From  the  Democratic  point  of 
view,  this  is  so  . . .  low-class.  What  bad  form, 


water.  Bush  Sr.'s  Rove,  became  a  happy 
bad  boy  with  country-music  stars  in  his 
eyes.  Michael  Deaver,  Reagan's  Rove,  tried 
profitable  influence  peddling.  Carter's  Rove, 
Hamilton  Jordan,  plunged  into  the  night- 
life. Even  Karen  Hughes,  as  solid  a  Bush 
citizen  as  you  get,  got  restless,  wanted  her 
independence. 

Rove  hasn't  stepped  out.  He  isn't  claim- 
ing something  for  himself.  He's  burrowing 
in  deeper.  He  now  has  the  title  of  deputy 
chief  of  staff  for  policy  (in  other  words,  all 
policy  is  politics).  But  forget  the  title,  he's 
the  White  House  C.O.O.— the  inside  oper- 
ator; everything  reports  up  to  him. 

On  the  one  hand,  this  makes  Rove  a 
new  kind  of  historic  figure:  he  has  extended 
the  consultant's  reach  and  turned  presi- 
dential politics  into  a  much  more  ambi- 
tious, global-branding-and-marketing  op- 
eration. But,  on  the  other  hand,  there's 
something  creepy  about  his  personal  in- 
vestment. 

There  may  be  no  one  Rove  recalls  so 
much— in  the  way  he's  merged  his  identity 
with  the  president's,  in  terms  of  a  loyalty 
that  goes  beyond  self-interest— as  Bobby 
Kennedy.  But  Bobby  Kennedy's  devotion 
can  be  explained  on  the  basis  of  blood 
bond,  and  because  he  was  a  principal  and 
beneficiary  of  a  vast  family  business,  and 
because  he  himself  might  have  gotten  to 
be  president. 

But  in  the  end,  in  the  White  House, 
Karl  Rove  is  just  an  employee,  a  function- 
ary. (Bush  made  him  get  rid  of  his  direct- 
mail  consultancy,  Karl  Rove  &  Company, 
when  they  started  the  2000  campaign.)  His 
independent  value,  however,  will  likely  nev- 
er be  so  great  as  it  is  now— and  he's  choos- 
ing not  to  exploit  it.  What  you  have  is  gran- 
diosity (Rove  personalizing  White  House 
power),  or  nobility  (even  a  certain  civic 
selflessness),  or  a  psychological  and  profes- 


wards  and  whole  aesthetic  of  the  political 
process. 

The  upwardly  mobile  sensibility  still 
makes  its  ritual  bows  to  politics  and  civic 
life,  but  not  so  convincingly.  Norm  Pearl- 
stine, at  Time  Inc.,  interviews  Rove,  while 
Time  magazine  itself  devotes  less  and  less 
space  to  politics. 

The  power  and  influence  and  sexiness 
of  politics  are  now  dwarfed  by  all  sorts  of 
headier  activities:  media,  finance,  technol- 
ogy, real-estate  development— you  name  it. 
Ann  Richards,  whose  defeat  by  George 
Bush  Rove  engineered,  is,  by  all  accounts, 
happier,  richer,  and  more  influential  as  me- 
dia star,  corporate-board  member,  and  high- 
ly paid  consultant  than  she  was  as  Texas 
governor.  If  you  really  want  to  be  in  poli- 
tics, better  to  go  make  a  fortune  and  buy 
your  way  in,  or,  more  efficiently,  just  buy 
yourself  a  politician— they're  cheap. 

And  yet,  partly  what  liberals  mean  when 
they  say  "Rove"  is  that  he  has,  annoyingly, 
raised  the  stakes  again  in  politics.  You  throw 
in  a  few  wars  and  that  happens.  What's 
more,  there's  the  Rove  threat  of  political 
re-alignment— even  Republican  hegemony 
Sheesh.  Rove  is  surely  interviewing  possi- 
ble future  Republican  presidents  right  now. 

It's  infuriating. 

Rove  is  this  idea,  this  type— rough,  un- 
reconstructed, obnoxious— this  behavior 
paradigm  that  liberals  have  been  trying  to 
escape.  His  profession,  by  design,  isn't  an 
elevated  one.  He's  pitiably  low  and  un- 
cool— giving  him  the  wherewithal  to  create 
a  coalition  of  the  pitiably  low  and  uncool. 

He's  the  old  political  economy  rather 
than  the  new.  When  a  liberal  says  "Rove," 
it's  nearly  existential— to  be  or  not  to  be 
Rove?  "Rove"  is  a  moan.  A  sigh  of  frus- 
tration and  weariness. 

Just  when  you  thought  . . .  they  pull  you 
back  in  again.  3 
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TERRENCE 
HOWARD 


AGE  AND  OCCUPATION:  36,  actor. 
PROVENANCE:  Chicago.  SUNDANCE  HUSTLE: 

Howard  stars  this  month  in  Hustle  &  Flow,  which 
Paramount  bought  as  part  of  a  $16  million 
package  at  Sundance  eVier  this  year-a  festival 
record.  "First  thing  I  hean™wui/my  character's] 
a  pimp  that  wants  to  be  a  reaper,  and  I  was 
like,  'Nah,  I'm  not  into  that.'  Then  I  finally  sat 
down  and  read  it  and  was  like,  'Count  me  in.'" 
IN  DA  CLUB:  Next  up  is  director-and  Hustle 
&  Flow  producer— John  Singleton's  Four  Brothers, 
alongside  Mark  Wahlberg.  Currently,  however, 
he's  busy  shooting  Jim  Sheridan's  Get  Rich 
or  Die  Tryin',  a  film  loosely  based  on  50  Cent's 
life  that  also  stars  the  rapper.  50*S  SIXTH 
SENSE:  "50  came  up  to  me  today  and  was 
like,  'I  had  a  dream,  and  I  always  have  dreams 
that  com*  true,  and  you  were  so  huge  in  my 
dream-you  'bout  to  be  huge.'"'  -KRISTA  SMITH 
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THE  COURTHOUSE  S 


DARREN  ARONOFSKY. 
RACHEL  WEISZ,  AND 
DAVID  BOWIE 


CENTERPIECE. 


KELLY  LYNCH, 
MITCH  GLAZER. 
SHERYL  CROW, 
AND  JANE 
ROSENTHAL 
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CAMERA 


DAVID  BOWIE 
AND  SEAN  COMBS 


Spotlight  onTribeca 


■  he  scene  is  appropriately  cinematic  for  Vanity  Fair's  an- 
nual dinner— hosted  with  Robert  De  Niro— celebrating  the 
Tribeca  Film  Festival.  As  the  sun  sets,  hundreds  of  votives  light 
the  stairs  ascending  to  the  State  Supreme  Courthouse,  in  Lower 
Manhattan.  The  balmy  spring  night  is  the  perfect  setting:  We  open 
with  cocktails  on  the  terrace  of  the  courthouse.  The  guests  are  a  cast- 
ing agent's  wish  list:  Nicole  Kidman,  Shawn  Carter  (the  artist  for- 
merly known  as  Jay-Z),  Michael  J.  Fox,  Kevin  Bacon,  Sean  "P. 
Diddy"  Combs,  Jeffrey  Wright,  Ellen  Barlcin,  Christopher  Walken, 
Julianna  Margulies,  Willem  Dafoe,  Alan  Cumming,  Dylan 
McDermott,  Wesley  Snipes,  and  Rachel  Weisz.  Special  cameos 
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PATRICK     MCMULLAN,    AND     RICHARD    YOUNG 


AMBASSADOR  JOE  Wl 
AND  VALERIE  P 
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SERENA  ALTSCHUL 

AND  ANDERSON  COOPER 


JULIAN  SCHNABEL, 
CAROLINE  KENNEDY, 
AND  LES  MOONVES 


iMENITY  18.  Stay  any  night  betweenThursday  and  Sunday  and  get  a  voucher  good  for  complimentary 
ms  fees  at  any  of  more  than  200  great  courses.  So,  whether  you  play  on  the  road,  or  close  to  home, 
Dy  a  round  of  golf  on  us.  Visit  www.hiltongardeninn.com/GolfGiveaway  or  call  1-877-STAY-HGI  and  ask 
)lan  GA.  Because  amenities  not  found  at  other  hotels  are  just  par  for  the  course  at  Hilton  Garden  Inn. 

hiltongardeninn.com        1-  877-  S  T  AY-  H  G  I 
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Everything.  Right  where  you  need  it. 


id  for  stays  including  any  Thurs  .  Fn  ,  Sat ,  or  Sun.  night  between  6/16/05-9/30/05  booked  under  plan  code  GA.  Complimentary  greens  fee  voucher  valid  for  up  to  two  golfers  and  redeemable  at 
sarticipatmg  golf  courses  thru  10/31/05  (cart  fees  not  included)  At  time  of  play,  the  golf  voucher  must  be  surrendered  and  a  copy  of  your  guest  bill  with  valid  stay  activity  be  shown.  Guest 
own  tee  reservation  up  to  three  days  in  advance.  Visit  hiltongardenmn.com/GolfGiveaway  for  additional  details  and  course  locations  Courses  may  not  be  located  near  every  Hilton  Garden 
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STEPHANIE  SEYMOUR. 
JANE  ROSENTHAL. 
AND  OLATZ  SCHNABEL 


LES  MOONVES  AND 
RAY  KELLY 


WESLEY  SNIPES 


DOMINICK  DUNNE. 
MARLO  THOMAS, 
AND  PHIL  DONAHUE 


provided  by  Barry  Diller  and  Diane  von  Furstenberg, 
David  Lauren  and  Lauren  Bush,  Caroline  Kennedy 
and  Edwin  Schlossberg,  John  McEnroe,  Fran 
Lebowitz,  Sheryl  Crow,  Bryan  Lourd,  Police 
Commissioner  Ray  Kelly,  and  Richard  Meier.  Cut 
to  the  press  line,  where  a  scruffy  Robin  Williams, 
filming  a  movie  around  the  corner,  pops  by,  grabs 
a  camera,  then  interviews  a  confused  David  Bowie 
and  Iman-a  nice  piece  of  improv  that  not  even 
director  Sydney  Pollack  would  have  minded. 
(Pollack  is  in  town  to  premiere  his  film  The  Inter- 
preter at  the  festival.)  As  the  dinner  plates  are 
cleared  in  the  courthouse  rotunda,  a  light  rain 
begins  to  fall  outside,  and  our  cast  rides  off 
into  the  night.  Roll  credits.  -DARRYl  BRANTLEY 
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There's  Nicole  Kidman  the  actress,  who  pours  her  heart 
into  each  character,  whether  it's  the  adorable  enchantress  in 
this  month's  Bewitched  or,  her  next  role,  the  doomed  photographer 
Diane  Arbus.  There's  Nicole  Kidman  the  screen  idol,  who  at  times  is 
nearly  devoured  by  frenzied  paparazzi  and  passionate  fans.  And  then 

there's  the  37-year-old  flesh-and-blood  woman  who  must  mediate  among 
her  art,  her  image,  and  her  own  reality.  INGRID  SISCHY  talks 

with  that  third,  private  Kidman  about  her  scars,  her  safety  nets, 
and  the  dream  of  being  wept  off  her  feet 
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ok-  Kidman,  photographed 

at  (he  Paramour  1  stale. 

'  i  Silverlake.  California, 

April  24,  2005.  "I'm  a 

Complicated  noman— I'm  still 

*    Hailing  around— hut  I 

't  have  am  thin"  to  hide." 


hen  Nicole 

Kidman  was  almost  four,  her  family  moved 
from  Hawaii,  where  her  father,  Anthony, 
had  been  working  on  his  Ph.D.  in  bio- 
chemistry, back  home  to  Australia,  to  a 
house  in  a  middle-class  suburb  of  Sydney. 
Their  new  neighbors  the  Overtons  would 
become  lifelong  friends,  the  two  families 
bouncing  in  and  out  of  each  other's  lives 
from  then  until  now.  One  could  also  say 
that  four-year-old  Annette  Overton  was 
among  the  first  to  be  drawn  in  by  Nicole's 
spell.  "We'd  go  to  her  grandmother's  house," 
Annette  recalls,  "and  Nicole  would  take 
out  this  big,  thick  book.  She  claimed  it  was 
her  witches'  book,  and  she'd  say,  'Right, 
we're  going  to  find  the  fairies  and  pixies  that 
you  see  here.'  I  never  knew  whether  they 
were  actually  mentioned  or  pictured  in  that 
book,  but  she'd  get  us  all  going  and  we'd 
spend  hours  in  her  grandmother's  garden 
looking  for  these  little  creatures,  with  her 
encouragement  and  her  excitement  contin- 
ually fueling  our  imaginations.  Nicole  had 
us  all  believing  they  were  real." 

So,  in  one  way,  this  month's  sweet-tooth 
movie  Bewitched,  a.  post-post-postmodern 
Nora  Ephron-directed  re-invention  of  the 
60s  TV  show,  is  not  that  big  a  reach  for 
Kidman:  she  plays  a  deliciously  wide-eyed 
witch  who  gets  roped  into  the  entertain- 
ment industry  while  trying  to  quit  the  hocus- 
pocus  stuff.  The  actress  says,  "I'm  drawn 
to  dark  material,  if  that's  what  you  want  to 
call  it,  where  things  twist  and  turn  and  peo- 
ple behave  strangely.  I  love  that.  But  Be- 
witched is  also  very  much  a  side  of  me.  I 
like  sugar,  and  I  needed  something  that  was 
yum.  If  you  think  in  terms  of  food,  I  want- 
ed it  to  be  like  a  candy  cane."  The  film,  a 
pop  meditation  on  delusions  and  illusions, 
co-stars  Will  Ferrell  as  an  insecure,  full-of- 
himself  hack  actor  trying  to  re-invigorate  his 
career.  For  Kidman,  the  movie  is  a  chance 
to  show  off  her  comic  acuity,  something 
that  we  haven't  seen  enough  of  since  To  Die 
For,  Gus  Van  Sant's  hilarious  send-up  of 
unbridled  media  ambition.  Ferrell  might 
not  have  seemed  the  most  obvious  co-star 
for  Kidman,  but  the  two  got  on  like  a 
house  afire,  and  not  just  because  he's  one 


of  the  rare  actors  who  are  taller  than  she. 

Their  icebreaker  was  unusual.  "The  first 
time  we  met,  Nicole  just  started  laughing," 
Ferrell  recalls.  "She  mentioned  how  she'd 
seen  Old  School,  and  I  said,  'Oh,  you're 
thinking  about  me  running  naked,  aren't 
you?'"  (Between  that  doozy  of  a  shot  of  Fer- 
rell's  derriere  and  Kidman's  dropping  her 
dress  at  the  beginning  of  Stanley  Kubrick's 
Eyes  Wide  Shut,  the  two  of  them  would  fin- 
ish in  a  dead  heat  if  there  were  an  Oscar  for 
most  memorable  bum.)  One  can  tell'they 
clicked  by  the  feather-light  touch  they  bring 
to  their  scenes  together.  "It  felt  like  Will  and 
I  were  puppies  playing,  or  kittens,"  Kidman 
says.  Whether  the  audience  bites,  barks,  or 
purrs  on  June  24,  when  the  movie  opens, 
remains  to  be  seen. 

But  whatever  the  response,  Kidman  will 
be  just  fine.  Over  the  last  few  years  she's 
been  on  an  extraordinary  voyage  as  an  ac- 
tress and  as  a  public  figure,  and  she  has 
now  reached  a  place  where  she  could  define 
a  paradigm  for  a  whole  new  kind  of  female 
star,  one  who  can  have  a  career  that's  as  long 
as  the  guys'  are,  and  as  full  of  the  same  kinds 
of  options,  both  mainstream  and  not— the 
kind  of  limitless  trajectory  we've  seen  with 
an  Eastwood,  a  Pacino,  a  Nicholson,  a  Perm. 

"In  a  world  that  used  to  say  an  actress 
became  less  employable  and  less  interesting 
at  a  certain  age,  she's  poised  to  have  the 
journey  that  has  eluded  so  many  others  on 
the  screen,"  says  the  director  Baz  Luhr- 
mann,  whose  film  Moulin  Rouge  coincided 
with  Kidman's  public  transformation  from 
contender  to  full-fledged  movie  star.  "It's  a 
new  kind  of  road  we're  on  with  her.  She's 
got  creative  power.  She's  got  old-style  movie- 
star  glamour  from  the  grand  period.  She's 
got  a  scary  serving  of  intelligence.  We're  in 
an  age  when  someone  like  her  could  have  an 
even  more  interesting  career  than  she  has 
already  had."  Of  course,  there  have  been 
other  actresses  who  have  had  long  runs  and 
powerful  personalities,  but  the  difference  is 
that  the  world  may  finally  be  ready  to  break 
the  formulas  that  have  ruled  in  English- 
language  movies,  wasting  the  talents  of  so 
many  women  once  they  earn  a  couple  of 
lines  on  their  faces.  Granted,  at  37,  Kidman 
is  approaching  the  barier  which  usually  rel- 
egates women  to  the  "character"  parts,  but 
that  is  what  gives  this  tale  suspense. 

The  teaming  of  Sean  Penn  and  Kidman 
in  The  Interpreter  was  inspired  and  it  paid 
off  with  a  great  old-fashioned  thriller,  even  if 
Sydney  Pollack's  rather  workmanlike  direc- 
tion didn't  capture  the  fireworks  that  could 
have  been  set  off  with  these  two  on-screen. 
Penn,  who  is  not  exactly  known  for  puffery 
and  spin,  clearly  views  Kidman  as  the  real 


thing.  I  asked  him  if  he  thought  she 
break  the  barriers  that  have  traditi 
been  in  place  for  women  in  HollywOoi 
first  reply  was  "Does  she  want  to?"— i 
standable,  since  Kidman  has  interim 
ly  said  she  might  up  and  quit  show  b 
one  of  these  days.  Then  he  laid  it 
"Once  upon  a  time,  actors  had  a  lit 
culture,  and  the  challenge  of  plays  tha 
tivated  growth,  which  is  clearly  nonex 
today  in  film.  And  what  tiny  little  bit 
exist  is  basically  the  domain  of  a  small 
of  men.  And,  yes,  I  would  say  she  mig 
the  sole  exception.  But  with  Nicole  on 
got  to  be  willing  to  consider  all  possibi 
I  always  feel  with  her  that,  as  intimate 
lationship  as  she  may  have  with  creati 
umphs,  personal  ones,  and  so  on,  sh 
a  very  intense  relationship  with  disap 
ment.  So  there  is  a  kind  of  caution  aj 
what  will  be  her  own  will  ultimately." 


Karl  Lagerfeld  touche 
on  similar  vistas  an 
veats  for  Kidman, 
may  have  touche 
icons  of  the  past,  bu 
is  not  the  new  Hept 
the  new  Garbo,  the 
Kelly,  the  new  Taylor,"  declares  the  de 
er,  who  over  half  a  century  of  being 
fashion  trenches  has  experienced  his  s 
of  screen  legends,  including  Kidman 
zipped.  "One  cannot  compare  her  u 
past,"  he  says,  "because  she  is  somet 
other  in  the  movie  landscape  of  the 
century.  But  cheaper  sex  bombs  may 
had  an  easier  life,  privately,  than  she  r 
It's  striking  how  much  we  all  know  at 
what  Lagerfeld  is  referencing  when  h 
vokes  Kidman's  personal  life.  It's  been 
ered  ad  infinitum  by  every  level  of  the  p 
the  car-crash-like  bust-up  of  her  marriaj 
Tom  Cruise  in  early  2001;  the  reports 
miscarriage;  the  go-it-alone-or-with-a-fri 
or-family-member  red-carpet  appearan 
the  lickety-split  romance  with  the  highly 
cessorized  Lenny  Kravitz;  the  flashbul 
outings  with  millionaire  Steve  Bing.  Un 
lying  all  this  is  the  rather  heartbreakinj 
frain  of  an  exquisite  creature  waiting  to 
swept  off  her  feet,  and  of  that  not  hap] 
ing.  The  wounds  from  her  broken  marr 
are  still  visceral.  When  you're  talking  to 
er  people  about  her.  the  conversation  te 
to  keep  returning  to  the  subject  as  if  to 
scene  of  a  crime;  and  when  you're  with 
you  can  tell  how  primal  and  even  frightei 
those  painful  days  were  by  the  way  her  ei 
family  seems  to  be  on  guard  now.  No 
seems  to  get  very  text  continued  on  p 
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iskcd  about  her  craft, 
i  notes,  with  perhaps 
(fenvy,  "Some  actors, 
t  ones,  can  just  slum 
not  like  that."  She  is 
l\  in  production  on 
i  I  in;  playing  the 
.  ;ipher  Diane  Arhus. 
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"She  is  not  the 

f1  new  Hepburn,  the  new 

Garbo,  the  new 

Kelly,  the  new  laylor. 

One  cannot  compare  her 

to  the  past"  says 

Karl  Lagerield. 
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without  hating  don 

I  hut  I  deeph  i 

sa\s  the  actress,  whip 

her  parents  with  pi 

her  with  a  strtin; 

of  moralitv  ai 
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I  was  quite 

appropriate  as  a  child. 

I  cliant  let  my  mother  down. 

But  I  also  wanted  to 

experience  things. ... 

I  can  be  led  astray" 

says  Kidman. 
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Disfigured,  deeply  in  debt,  and  with  a  history  of  drug  addiction—. 
molesting  a  13-year-old  cancer  patient.  But  the  fading  pop  icon  has  si  i 
After  12  years  of  covering  Jacksons  downward  spiral  and  the  recui 
painful  spectacle  of  this  courtroom  reckoning,  the  dysfunctional  Ian 
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ael  Jackson  is  also  at  the  end  of  a  criminal  trial  for  allegedly 
ill  lias  the  power  to  intimidate  key  prosecution  witnesses, 
ations  of  pedophilia.  MAUREEN  ORTH  explores  the  absurd  and 
)th  sides  of  the  case,  and  the  dark  tactics  of  Jacksons  entourage 


ichael 

Jackson  has  finally  wound  up  in  a  court- 
room facing  charges  of  pedophilia,  a  dis- 
aster people  had  warned  him  for  years  was 
coming.  In  1993,  police  in  California  in- 
vestigated claims  that  he  had  molested  a 
13-year-old  boy,  whose  silence  Jackson 
bought  for  S25  million.  Another  boy,  the 
son  of  one  of  his  former  maids,  has  now 
testified  that  Jackson  started  groping  him 
when  he  was  seven.  The  boy's  mother 
received  S2.4  million  for  their  silence.  As 
if  those  had  not  been  sufficient  warning 
signs,  Jackson  in  February  2003  told  inter- 
viewer Martin  Bashir  in  a  TV  documentary 
that  there  was  nothing  wrong  with  sleeping 
with  young  boys.  "The  most  loving  thing 
to  do  is  share  your  bed  with  someone,  you 
know?"  This  time,  however,  a  second  13- 
year-old  boy,  a  former  cancer  patient  who 


sion— there  are  sinister  parts  of  it  that  were 
designed  to  influence  the  jury  without  their 
knowledge.  A  host  of  sleazy  characters  have 
surrounded  the  tarnished  icon,  and  his 
world  is  full  of  dark  undercurrents.  We  saw 
135  witnesses— from  stand-up  comics  to  a 
maid  who  had  to  scrub  the  feces  of  Bubbles, 
the  pet  chimpanzee,  off  Jackson's  bedroom 
walls.  A  forensic  accountant  detailed  the 
ruinous  state  of  Jackson's  finances— the  pros- 
ecution said  he  is  more  than  S3 00  million 
in  debt— and  some  600  exhibits  were  en- 
tered into  evidence,  including  Jackson's  .col- 
lection of  fetish  "Barbies,"  bare-breasted 
plastic  dolls  dressed  in  S&M  gear.  Almost 
every  day  brought  a  new,  incredible  twist. 

Take  General  Maximo  Over- 
kill, for  instance.  That's  his 
soldier  of  fortune's  nom  de 
guerre.  His  real  name  is  Gor- 
don Novel,  and  he  moves  in 
those  spooky  circles  which  he 
calls  "high  strange."  where 
conspiracies  flourish  and  cloak-and-dagger 
investigations  overlap.  He  cut  his  teeth 
working  for  former  New  Orleans  district 
attorney  Jim  Garrison  on  the  J.F.K.  assas- 
sination, and  he  boasts  that  he  served  as 
former  attorney  general  Ramsey  Clark's 
"Doberman"  at  Waco.  Several  weeks  be- 
fore the  trial  began,  I  was  put  in  touch  with 
him  through  Steven  Saltzman— the  son 
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Jackson  explained  to  Novel  that  the  i 
spirators  had  introduced  him  to  Al  Ma 
a  wealthy  Miami  attorney  who  had  | 
represented  Meyer  Lansky.  Malni 
helped  Jackson  refinance  his  loans, 
was  not  what  Jackson  told  Novel,  he 
According  to  Novel,  Jackson  said 
lured  to  Malnik's  house  in  Miami 
film  director  Brett  Ratner  to  see  a  hoi 
beautiful  it  would  make  him  catatonia 
said  that  once  he  was  there,  however, 
nik.  who  Jackson  claimed  had  MafiiH 
wanted  to  put  his  fingers  in  the  sing* 
business.  Jackson  also  said  he  received  a  \ 
from  Tommy  Mottola  while  he  was  th* 
which  aroused  his  suspicion,  but  he  dkV- 
tell  Novel  that  he  later  put  Malnik  oim'- 
board  of  the  Sony/ATV  Music  par 
ship.  (Reached  by  telephone,  Malnik  s^ 
at  the  idea  of  a  conspiracy  or  of  his  haw'; 
am  Mafia  ties.  He  said,  "It  does  noti* 
any  sense."  Ratner  confirmed  that  he  t 
Jackson  to  Malnik's  house  and  that  he 
siders  Malnik  a  father  figure.) 

Jackson  and  Mottola  have  been  at  o) 
for  years.  In  New  York  in  July  2002.  J 
son  staged  a  public  protest  against  Moo 
with  the  Reverend  Al  Sharpton.  calling  I 
a  racist  and  "very,  very  devilish."  He  a 
for  a  boycott  of  Sony,  which  is  behev( 
have  contributed  to  Mottola's  ouster 
the  company  six  months  later.  Jacksoi 
reportedly  so  frightened  of  Mottola  thai 
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appeared  in  that  documentary  holding 
hands  and  cuddling  with  Jackson,  did  not 
remain  silent.  His  charges  that  Jackson 
gave  him  alcohol,  showed  him  pornogra- 
phy, and  masturbated  him  have  resulted 
in  the  sensational  criminal  trial  that  be- 
gan February  28  in  Santa  Maria,  Califor- 
nia, a  half-hour  drive  and  many  galaxies 
away  from  Jackson's  2.700-acre  Neverland 
Valley  Ranch. 

The  documentary  was  meant  to  herald 
a  comeback  that  Jackson's  new  business 
team  hoped  would  revive  his  fading  career. 
But  it  backfired,  serving  instead  only  to 
remind  the  world— just  months  after  Jack- 
son had  dangled  his  baby  son  over  a  bal- 
cony in  Berlin-that  the  father  of  three, 
who  was  44  \ears  old,  still  wanted  to  sleep 
with  little  boys. 

I  have  been  chronicling  Jackson's  down- 
ward spiral  for  12  years  and  have  sat  in  the 
courtroom  for  most  of  the  trial.  Even  though 
the  case  is  constantly  in  the  press— even  re- 
enacted  daily  on  E!  Entertainment  Televi- 
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of  a  James  Bond-film  producer— in  Mona- 
co, who  told  me  that  Michael  Jackson's 
brother  Jermaine  had  been  seeking  Novel's 
advice  on  howr  to  stop  the  trial.  According 
to  Novel,  the  Jacksons  believed  that  it  was 
all  a  grand  conspiracy,  that  the  accusers 
mother  was  being  paid  by  Jackson's  ene- 
mies, who  wanted  to  take  control  of  his  ma- 
jor economic  asset,  the  Sony/ATV  Music 
catalogue,  which  holds  publishing  rights 
to  251  Beatles  songs  and  works  by  scores 
of  other  pop  artists.  Jackson  claimed  that 
the  main  conspirators  were  Sony  Records; 
its  former  president.  Tommy  Mottola;  and 
Santa  Barbara  County  district  attorney  Tom 
Sneddon,  the  prosecutor,  who  also  inves- 
tigated Jackson  in  1993.  The  catalogue  is 
held  jointly  by  Jackson  and  Sony,  and  Jack- 
son's share  is  mortgaged  for  more  than 
S200  million.  If  Jackson  defaults,  Sony  has 
first  chance  to  buy  his  half  as  early  as  this 
coming  December.  (A  Sony  spokesperson 
sa'd.  "We  are  not  going  to  comment  on  any 
aspect  of  this.") 


of  the  reasons  he  surrounded  himself  vft 
Nation  of  Islam  guards  in  2003  was  tb 
he  thought  Mottola  could  put  out  a  hit  I: 
him.  (Mottola  could  not  be  reached  fc 
comment.) 

Jackson  wanted  Novel  to  find  the  till 
among  these  characters.  Novel  told  k 
in  March  that  "he  believes  he'll  get  a* 
victed.  He  believes  the  judge,  the  D..  '. 
and  the  Sony  guys  are  a  conspiracy  to  tt 
over  his  money." 

On  March  17.  nearly  a  month  into  1 
trial.  Novel  went  to  Neverland  to  strategj 
Maximo's  first  thought  was  that  Mich 
was  in  need  of  "an  extreme  makeover" 
what  he  calls  "imaggio."  Jackson  drove  h 
around  the  ranch  in  an  old  pickup  tru 
"He  acted  like  he  was  scared  silly,"  No 
told  me.  His  fear  was  "six  foot  thick, 
kept  asking  me  what  prison  was  like.  C 
he  watch  TV  and  movies  there?  He  wart 
me  to  stop  the  show."  When  I  asked  No 
what  that  meant,  he  related  that  Mich 
said.  "'I  want  this  trial  stopped.'  He  saidl 
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and  Sneddon  had  rigged  the  game." 
.e  general  was  blunt  with  Jackson.  "I 
iim,  'Get  rid  of  the  weird  persona, 
ook  like  the  weird  pedophile.  I'm  talk- 
bout  the  hair,  lipstick,  eyebrows.  Just 
mrself,  and  say  why  you're  doing  it. 
hat's  your  show-biz  personality.  It's 
vhat  you  do  to  sell  LPs.'  He  said,  'No. 
;  want  to  be  me.'"  The  general  also 
iim  to  find  a  female  lover.  "He  didn't 
to  go  with  girls,  do  the  romance  thing 
He  didn't  want  to  come  to  Jesus;  he 
s  he's  already  religious.  I  said,  'Why 
t  you  stop  fooling  around  with  kids?' 
aid,  'I  didn't  want  to.'" 
3vel  told  Jackson  that  he  could  walk 
free  if  he  would  just  submit  to  a  lie- 
tor  test,  undergo  hypnosis,  and  take 
serum,  which  Novel  would  adminis- 
"a  controlled  environment."  While  he 
under  the  influence  on  video,  Novel 
Jermaine  could  ask  him  questions, 
they  could  distribute  the  video  world- 
proving  his  innocence.  Jackson  re- 
to  take  truth  serum,  Novel  said,  claim- 
was  against  his  religion, 
ovel  told  me  that  he  was  ready  to  go 
ic  with  this  information  and  sell  it  to 
lighest  bidder,  because  Jackson  had 
d  him  on  his  $5,000  consultant's  fee. 
i  him  that  Vanity  Fair  does  not  pay  for 
mation,  but  he  nevertheless  related  in 
il  a  conference  call  he  had  had  with 


mone  Bain,  Jackson's  attractive  spokes- 
woman, promptly  told  reporters  that  Mi- 
chael woke  up  before  dawn  every  day  and 
spoke  with  Jesse  for  15  or  20  minutes.  She 
said,  "They  talk  together  and  pray  togeth- 
er." In  the  interview  Michael  said,  "I  gained 
strength  from  God.  I  believe  in  Jehovah 
God  very  much." 

Novel  told  me  they  had  discussed  the 
conspiracy  at  length  on  the  phone.  In  the 
interview,  Jesse  Jackson  asked  Michael 
point-blank  about  the  catalogue  and  what 
was  in  it.  Michael  said  that  "it's  a  huge  cat- 
alogue. It's  very  valuable,  it's  worth  a  lot  of 
money,  and  there  is  a  big  fight  going  on 
right  now  as  we  speak  about  that."  He 
added,  "I  can't  comment  on  it.  There's  a  lot 
of  conspiracy.  I'll  say  that  much." 

What  irked  Novel  was  not  that  Michael 
Jackson  had  used  his  advice  so  freely,  but 
that  he  had  done  so  on  Easter  Sunday. 

The  trial  has  provided  a  bird's- 
eye  view  of  how  celebrity  and 
wealth  enable  Jackson  to  live 
according  to  his  every  freak- 
ish whim.  The  unspoken  ex- 
cuse that  justifies  everything 
from  mothers'  allowing  their 
boys  to  sleep  in  his  bed  to  employees'  ig- 
noring alleged  felonies  at  Neverland  is  al- 
ways the  same:  Because  he's  Michael  Jack- 
son! The  defendant  started  out  treating 


Now  15  and  in  remission 
from  cancer,  Jackson's  ac- 
cuser seemed  more  self- 
assured  than  his  older 
sister  and  younger  brother 
had  during  their  testimo- 
ny. But  on  his  second  day 
in  court,  which  everyone  assumed  would  be 
the  biggest  day  of  the  trial  for  the  prosecu- 
tion. Jackson  failed  to  show  up.  Judge  Rod- 
ney Melville,  a  mild-mannered  man  but  a 
stickler  for  rules,  said,  "The  defendant's  not 
here?"  Mesereau  replied,  "No,  Your  Honor, 
Mr.  Jackson  is  at  Cottage  Hospital  in  Santa 

Ynez  with  a  serious  back  problem He 

does  plan  to  come."  The  judge  snapped, 
"I'm  going  to  issue  a  warrant  for  his  arrest. 

I'm  forfeiting  his  bail I'm  going  to  hold 

that  order  for  an  hour."  Then  he  swept  out 
as  jaws  dropped  all  over  the  courtroom. 

Outside,  I  was  near  enough  to  Mesereau 
to  overhear  him  repeat  agitatedly  on  his  cell 
phone,  "Michael,  you've  got  to  get  here 
now!"  This  was  the  kind  of  drama  the  me- 
dia encampment— hot  from  the  Laci  Peter- 
son trial  and  set  up  in  white  tents  and 
satellite  trucks  all  around  the  courthouse- 
had  been  praying  for.  When  Jackson's  black 
S.U.V.,  with  a  police  escort,  pulled  up  eight 
minutes  past  the  deadline,  his  small  crowd 
of  fans  yelled,  "We  love  you,  Michael!"  It 
was  clear  that  Jackson  had  not  planned  to 
leave  the  hospital,  because  he  emerged 


pedophile.  IVn  talking  about  the  hair,  lipstick.' 


hael,  Jermaine,  and  the  Reverend  Jesse 
:son.  Many  of  the  things  he  said  they 
discussed  were  echoed  in  an  interview 
hael  gave  Jesse  Jackson  on  Keep  Hope 
?  with  Reverend  Jesse  Jackson  the  fol- 
ng  Easter  Sunday. 

lichael  said  on  the  phone  that  what  was 
pening  to  him  was  the  result  of  racism, 
told  Jesse  Jackson  in  the  radio  inter- 
f,  "I'm  totally  innocent,  and  it's  just 
i  painful.  This  has  been  kind  of  a  pat- 
among  black  luminaries  in  this  coun- 
'  He  told  him  he  got  strength  from  the 
nples  of  Nelson  Mandela,  Jack  John- 
,  Muhammad  Ali,  and  Jesse  Owens, 
'el  told  me  he  had  said  to  Michael, 
u  can  either  be  a  victim  or  a  warrior." 
lis  interview,  Michael  told  Jesse  Jack- 
"I'm  a  warrior." 

)n  the  phone,  Novel  told  me,  Michael 

Jesse  had  decided  that  telling  the 

s  they  spoke  with  each  other  frequently 

a  good  way  to  give  a  positive  spin  to 

hael's  predicament.  Sure  enough,  Ray- 


the  trial  as  he  had  so  many  court  appear- 
ances in  the  past— determined  to  set  the 
agenda.  In  mid-February,  jury  selection 
was  interrupted  for  a  week  when  he  went 
to  the  emergency  room  of  the  local  hospi- 
tal with  the  flu.  Few  who  have  tracked  him 
over  the  years  believed  that  he  could  sus- 
tain a  lengthy  trial.  Indeed,  a  friend  of 
Thomas  Mesereau,  Jackson's  lead  attorney. 
told  me  that  the  defense's  greatest  prob- 
lem would  be  controlling  their  client.  With 
Jackson  facing  10  felony  charges,  includ- 
ing conspiracy,  giving  alcohol  to  minors 
with  intent  to  molest,  and  molestation,  the 
source  observed,  the  defense  would  be 
forced  to  play  this  as  "an  all-or-nothing 
case,"  adding,  "If  he  could  plead  guilty  to 
one  year  right  now,  the  defense  would 
take  it." 

As  the  prosecution  paraded  witness  after 
witness  who  had  to  admit  to  having  sold 
their  stories  to  tabloids  or  bed  under  oath  in 
other  cases,  however,  the  defense  grew  far 
more  confident. 


wearing  bright-blue  pajama  bottoms.  His 
hair  was  disheveled,  and  he  appeared  to 
be  heavily  sedated.  The  blue  pajama  bot- 
toms stole  almost  every  major  headline 
away  from  the  prosecution. 

The  accuser's  testimony  was  more  shock- 
ing than  anyone  could  have  imagined.  I 
was  struck  by  the  amount  of  liquor  the  boy 
said  he  and  Michael  had  consumed  togeth- 
er—not just  the  "Jesus  juice"  (white  wine) 
in  Diet  Coke  cans  I  reported  last  year,  but 
vodka,  rum,  and  what  he  called  "Jim 
Bean."  He  said  that  they  would  take  alco- 
hol from  the  secret  wine  cellar  at  Neverland 
to  Jackson's  bedroom,  where,  his  brother 
had  testified,  they  played  a  game  in  which 
they  placed  crank  calls,  and  if  no  one  an- 
swered, the  person  dialing  had  to  take  a  big 
gulp  of  wine.  The  brother  had  also  testified 
to  seeing  Michael  with  an  erection  and  with 
his  hand  moving  on  the  accuser's  crotch. 

The  accuser  testified  that  Michael  had 
given  him  a  jacket  and  a  watch  he  told  him 
was  worth  $75,000.  He  also  said  Michael 
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^.irop  on  | 
.verland.  He  recounted 
had  once  simulated  sex  with 
oung  girl,  and  how 
had  looked  at  pornography  in  magazines 
and  on  the  Internet.  An  issue  of  Barely  Le- 
gal magazine  presented  as  evidence  had 
both  their  fingerprints  on  it.  Police  search- 
ing Neverland  in  2003  had  found  dozens 
of  erotic  magazines  and  books  in  Jackson's 
bedroom  and  bathroom. 

About  the  molestation  itself,  the  boy  tes- 
tified. •'We  just  came  back  from  drinking 
in  the  arcade  . . .  and  Michael  started  talk- 
ing to  me  about  masturbation.  He  said 
that  if  men  don't  masturbate  that  they  can 
get  to  a  level  where  they  can— might  rape 
a  girl  or  they  might  be  like,  kind  of  unsta- 
ble  He  told  me  a  story  of  [knowing]  a 

boy  one  time  who  didn't  masturbate  and 
he  had  sex  with  a  dog."  He  said  Michael 
had  told  him  that  if  he  didn't  know  how 
"he  would  do  it  for  me."  Then,  he  said, 


mil  that  something  he  had  said  Michael 
had  told  him  about  the  necessity  for  mas- 
turbation had  also  been  told  to  him  by  his 
grandmother.  As  Mesereau  pressed  down, 
the  boy  became  more  sullen.  An  expert 
witness  later  testified  that  only  about  2  to 
6  percent  of  children  who  make  allega- 
tions of  sexual  abuse  lie.  Boys  entering  pu- 
berty almost  never  do,  owing  to  the  stigma 
attached.  The  expert  knew  of  no  example 
in  the  literature  of  a  child's  making  up  such 
a  story  for  money. 

The  two  lead  lawyers  are  polar 
opposites.  Tom  Sneddon,  the 
63-year-old  veteran  Califor- 
nia prosecutor,  is  a  graduate 
of  Notre  Dame,  a  Republi- 
can, and  a  father  of  nine.  His 
wife,  an  evangelical  Chris- 
tian, has  written  two  books  for  teens  and 
contributes  to  Christian  Parenting  Today 
magazine.  Elected  district  attorney  in  1982, 


him  his  word  that  he  would  not  subpo» 
him.  Chandler  was  in  fact  pressured  bjB 
sides.  I  have  learned  that  a  prosecutio^B 
ness  told  authorities  that  Brian  OxmB 
member  of  the  original  defense  team  I 
a  Jackson-family  lawyer,  had  obtaB 
Chandler's  cell-phone  number  and  pfl 
repeated  calls  to  him.  In  addition.  On 
reportedly  told  Chandler  he  could  write  I 
own  check  if  he  would  refuse  to  tea 
That  information  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
which  could  investigate  for  obstructioi 
justice.  (Oxman  said  he  is  prevented  fit 
commenting  because  of  the  gag  order.)! 
The  Jackson  camp  repeatedly  sugge^i 
that  Sneddon  was  waging  a  vendetta 
the  defendant.  Last  February,  Jack 
mother,  Katherine.  told  Rita  Cosby  on  I 
News  she  had  heard  that  Santa  Maria 
full  of  skinheads  and  that  Sneddon's 
was  one.  (Neither  is  true.)  Ever  since 
don's  investigation  led  to  a  14-hour  s< 
of  Neverland  by  70  officers,  he  has  h 


I 
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Anyone  in  the  small  courtroom  had  to  be  struck  b 


they  were  in  the  star's  bed  wearing  paja- 
mas and  Michael  told  him  "it's  natural  for 
boys  to  do  it —  I  was  under  his  covers 
and  then  that's  when  he  put  his  hands  in 
my  pants  and  started  masturbating  me." 
After  about  five  minutes,  the  boy  said,  he 
ejaculated.  The  next  time,  he  said,  they 
were  on  top  of  the  covers  when  Michael 
"grabbed  my  hand  in  a  way  to  try  to  do  it 
to  him.  I  pulled  my  hand  away,  because 
I  didn't  want  to  do  it." 

Mesereau  in  his  cross-examination  treat- 
ed the  teenager  like  a  hardened  criminal. 
"So,  after  you  meet  with  an  attorney,  you 
suddenly  come  up  with  a  story  that  you 
were  masturbated  by  Michael  Jackson?" 
A  few  days  later  Mesereau  got  him  to  ad- 


Sneddon  has  said  that  he  will  retire  when 
his  current  term  expires,  in  2006.  This  is 
probably  his  last  big  case.  Sneddon  has  no 
reservations  about  Jackson's  guilt.  He  was 
present  in  1993  when  the  police  photo- 
graphed the  star's  genitals  in  order  to  see  if 
he  had  certain  identifying  spots  which  his 
first  accuser,  Jordie  Chandler,  had  drawn 
for  the  authorities.  The  photos  matched  the 
drawings  exactly  and  would  have  been 
Sneddon's  most  powerful  evidence  if  the 
case  had  gone  to  trial.  Instead,  they  helped 
Chandler  collect  S25  million  in  a  civil  suit. 
Sneddon's  biggest  disappointment  was 
th;  I  Chandler,  now  26,  refused  to  testify 
in  the  current  case.  For  a  year  and  a  half 
Sneddon  entreated  him.  but  he  also  gave 
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overcome  the  impression  he  gave  at  a  prl: 
conference  at  the  time  that  he  was  gloati* 
Tom  Mesereau.  the  chief  defense  coni 
sel,  was  the  quintessential  alpha  male  pro* 
ing  the  courtroom,  a  towering  figure  wL 
white  Prince  Valiant  hair.  He  had  prek 
ously  gotten  five  defendants  accused  of  :fc 
crimes  off.  A  pillar  of  the  West  Los  Ange 
liberal  community,  he  does  pro  bono  wc 
for  African-Americans,  and  his  significi 
other  is  a  black  chanteuse  named  Minj 
Foxx,  whose  Web  site  features  pictures 
her  performing  at  Hustler  publisher  Laj 
Flynt's  supper  club.  A  graduate  of  Harva 
Mesereau  got  Mike  Tyson  off  in  his  20 
rape  case,  but  last  year  parted  ways  wi 
Robert  Blake  before  the  actor's  murder 

JULY     20] 


;an.  Mesereau  replaced  Jackson's  first 
r,  Mark  Geragos,  whom  Jackson  had 
for  concentrating. too  much  on  his 
client  at  the  time,  Scott  Peterson. 
oti  the  first,  Mesereau  set  out  to  con- 
le  courtroom,  which  he  often  succeed- 
doing  with  hardball  tactics.  At  times 
ross-examinations  went  on  forever  as 
empted  to  distance  the  jury  from  dis- 
lg  testimony.  At  one  point  Geragos. 
lad  been  granted  a  waiver  of  attorney- 
privilege  to  testify,  came  back  from  a 
.  in  cross-examination  and  refused  to 
;r  certain  questions,  saying  he  had  just 
the  waiver  and  it  ended  on  the  day  of 
ael  Jackson's  arrest.  Judge  Melville  lat- 
eatened  to  sanction  Mesereau  for  this 
But  he  allowed  Geragos's  testimony— 
lich  he  said  the  idea  to  investigate  the 
>er's  family  was  his,  thereby  removing 
e  from  Jackson— to  stand, 
lere  was  such  animosity  between  the 
earns  that  one  day  Sneddon  and  de- 


Mesereau  inadvertently  opened  a  door 
for  Zonen  by  asking  Robson,  "If  you  had 
known  Michael  Jackson,  as  a  grown  man. 
was  reading  Playboy,  Hustler,  Penthouse, 
magazines  like  that,  showing  naked  wom- 
en, would  that  have  concerned  you?"  Rob- 
son  said  no,  but  it  would  depend  on  the 
kind  of  pornographic  material.  Zonen 
seized  the  opportunity.  He  strode  over  to 
the  table  where  the  evidence  was  kept  and 
pulled  out  a  large  photo  book  called  Boys 
Will  Be  Boys.  Over  and  over  he  asked  Rob- 
son  to  pick  a  page  and  describe  what  he 
saw— naked  boys  of  10,  11,  or  12  with  their 
genitalia  prominently  displayed.  Then  Zo- 
nen produced  a  second  book,  "of  photo- 
graphs of  two  men  engaged  in  sex  acts  with 
one  another."  He  asked,  "And,  in  fact,  the 
sex  acts  are  all  acts  of  either  masturbation, 
oral  sex,  or  sodomy;  is  that  right?"  Robson 
said  yes.  "Would  you  be  concerned  about 
a  person  who  possesses  that  book  crawling 
into  bed  with  a  10-year-old  boy?"  Robson 


had  found  a  questionable  book  in  Jackson's 
bedroom  suite,  he  could  not  resist  chor- 
tling. "Well,  did  you  see  a  letter  sitting  on 
the  piano  from  Steven  Spielberg?" 

Each  side  accused  the  other  of  being 
liars,  and  they  presented  utterly  different 
versions  of  reality.  The  prosecution  insist- 
ed that  the  Bashir  documentary  had  so 
"rocked"  Jackson's  world  that  it  resulted  in 
a  conspiracy  to  control  the  accuser's  family 
and  coerce  them  into  speaking  favorably 
of  Jackson  before  they  were  packed  off 
permanently  to  Brazil.  Prosecutors  even 
produced  the  travel  agent  who  had  been  di- 
rected to  purchase  one-way  tickets  for  them. 
The  defense  maintained  that  if  there  was 
any  conspiracy  it  consisted  of  the  elaborate 
efforts  of  the  accuser  and  his  family,  who 
they  said  had  a  history  of  hustling  celebri- 
ties, to  fleece  Michael  Jackson. 

These  dueling  versions  of  the  truth  be- 
came apparent  in  the  opening  statements, 
when  the  two  lawyers  described  Neverland. 


THE  BOYS'  CLUB 


From  far  left:  defense  witness 

Wade  Robson,  arriving  at  court; 

defense  witness  Brett  Barnes, 

outside  the  courthouse;  .lordie 

Chandler  last  year,  on  a  ski 

trip  to  Lake  Tahoe,  California; 

witness  for  the  prosecution 

Jason  Francia,  in  Santa  Maria, 

California;  defense  witness 

lYIacaulay  Culkin,  the  single 

un-look-alike,  arriving  at  court; 

the  current  accuser,  who  is 

now  15;  the  accuser's  mother, 

who  turned  out  to  be  a 

nightmare  for  the  prosecution 

and  a  dream  for  the  defense. 


*  ^ 


much  the  intimate  friends  of  Jacksons  looked  alike 


e  attorney  Robert  Sanger  had  to  be 
rated  by  bailiffs.  Sneddon  had  three 
ities,  Gordon  Auchincloss.  Mag  Nico- 
nd  Ron  Zonen.  An  expert  on  child- 
le  cases,  Zonen  produced  one  of  the 
t  moments  of  the  trial  when  he  cross- 
lined  the  first  defense  witness,  22-year- 
;horeographer  Wade  Robson,  a  former 
cial  friend"  of  Jackson's  who  had  be- 
sleeping  with  the  pop  star  at  the  age  of 
n  and  who  testified  that  Jackson  never 
hed  him  inappropriately  or  showered 
him.  Former  Neverland  maid  Blanca 
icia,  the  mother  of  the  second  accuser, 
already  testified  to  seeing  Jackson  with 
iall  boy  in  the  shower  and  finding  Rob- 
i  tiny  green  undershorts  outside. 


said,  "Yes,  I  guess  so."  And  so  on.  Every 
time  Mesereau  tried  to  blunt  the  previous 
testimony,  Zonen  would  get  up  and  grab 
another  book— seven  in  all. 

esereau  was  his  team's 
Babe  Ruth.  It  includ- 
ed Susan  Yu,  his  indis- 
pensable colleague,  and 
Santa  Barbara  attorney 
Robert  Sanger,  who  had 
successfully  defended 
Jackson  against  several  Neverland  employ- 
ees when  they  sued  him  for  wrongful  dis- 
missal in  1997.  Verbose  and  self-satisfied,  he 
was  referred  to  in  the  press  corps  as  Hu- 
man Ambien.  Examining  a  detective  who 


For  the  prosecution,  the  amusement  park, 
big  house,  zoo,  video  arcade,  and  movie 
theater  were  nothing  but  a  trap  set  by  a 
pedophile  posing  as  Peter  Pan.  One  maid 
described  it  as  "Pinocchio's  Pleasure  Is- 
land." Sneddon  said,  "And  people  who 
walk  in  there  with  manners  walk  out  and 
can  be  described  by  some  of  the  staff  as 
hellions,  rude,  obnoxious."  The  defense 
contended  that  "if  you  go  into  Neverland 
you  are  struck  by  the  child-like,  Disney-like, 
fantasy-like  atmosphere Michael  Jack- 
son met  [the  accuser's]  family  because 
he  was  contacted  and  told  a  young  boy 
had  cancer  and  wanted  to  meet  him  and 
needed  his  help.  And  unlike  others,  who 
smelled  the  ruse,  continued  on  page  D4 
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THEY  CALLED 
DEEP  THROAT 


Despite  three  decades  of  intense  speculation,  the  identity  of  "Deep  Throat" — 

the  source  who  leaked  key  details  of  Nixon's  Watergate  cover-up  to  Washington  Pos 

reporters  Bob  Woodward  and  Carl  Bernstein — has  never  been  revealed. 

Now,  at  age  91,  W  Mark  Felt,  number  two  at  the  F.B.I,  in  the  early  70s,  is  finally 

admitting  to  that  historic,  anonymous  role.  In  an  exclusive, 

JOHN  D.  O'CONNOR  puts  a  name  and  face  to  one  of  American  democracy's  heroes, 

learning  about  the  struggle  between  honor  and  duty  that  nearly  led  Felt 

to  take  his  secret  to  the  grave 


n  a  sunny  California  morning  in  August  1999,  Joan  Felt,  a  busy  col- 
lege Spanish  professor  and  single  mother,  was  completing  chores 
before  leaving  for  class.  She  stopped  when  she  heard  an  unex- 
pected knock  at  the  front  door.  Upon  answering  it,  she  was  met 
by  a  courteous,  50-ish  man,  who  introduced  himself  as  a  jour- 
nalist from  The  Washington  Post.  He  asked  if  he  could  see  her  fa- 
ther, W.  Mark  Felt,  who  lived  with  her  in  her  suburban  Santa 
Rosa  home.  The  man  said  his  name  was  Bob  Woodward. 
Woodward's  name  did  not  register  with  Joan,  and  she  assumed 
he  was  no  different  from  a  number  of  other  reporters,  who  had 
called  that  week.  This  was,  after  all.  the  25th  anniversary  of  the  res- 
ignatioi   of  President  Richard  Nixon,  disgraced  in  the  scandal  known 
Watergate,  and  hounded  from  office  in  1974.  The  journalists  had  all 
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GRANDPA  G-MAN 


Former  F.B.I,  official 

W.  Mark  Felt,  91,  is  now  a 

retiree  living  in  Santa  Rosa, 

California.  He  has  told  friends 

and  intimates  that  he  was  the 

confidential  inside  source 

of  Watergate  fame. 
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o  man  in  the 
i  iroat,"  the  leg- 

m  the    Diidition  of  anonymity, 

passed  along  clues  about  White  House  mis- 

deeu-  ng  reporters.  Joan  figured  that  similar  phone 

calib  bably  being  placed  to  a  handful  of  other  Deep 

ididates.  (See  sidebar  on  page  131.) 

These  names,  over  the  years,  had  become  part  of  a  parlor 
game  among  historians:  Who  in  the  top  echelons  of  government 
had  mustered  the  courage  to  leak  secrets  to  the  press?  Who  had 
sought  to  expose  the  Nixon  administrations  conspiracy  to  obstruct 
justice  through  its  massive  campaign  of  political  espionage  and  its 
subsequent  cover-up?  Who.  indeed,  had  helped  bring  about  the 
most  serious  constitutional  crisis  since  the  1868  impeachment  trial 
of  Andrew  Johnson— and.  in  the  process,  changed  the  fate  of  the 
nation? 

Joan  was  suddenly  curious.  Unlike  the  others,  this  reporter 
had  come  by  in  person.  What's  more,  he  claimed  to  be  a  friend 
of  her  father's.  Joan  excused  herself  and  spoke  to  her  dad.  He 
was  86  at  the  time,  alert  though  clearly  diminished  by  the  years. 
Joan  told  him  about  the  stranger  at  the  door  and  was  surprised 
when  he  readily  agreed  to  see  "Bob." 

She  ushered  him  in.  excused  herself,  and  the  two  men  talked 
for  half  an  hour,  Joan  recalls.  Then  she  invited  them  to  join  her 
for  a  drive  to  the  market  nearby.  "Bob  sat  in  the  backseat,"  she 
says.  "I  asked  him  about  his  life,  his  job.  He  said  he'd  been  out 
here  on  the  West  Coast  covering  [Arizona  senator]  John  Mc- 
Cain's [presidential]  campaign  and  was  in  Sacramento  or  Fres- 
no"—four  hours  away— "and  thought  he'd  stop  by.  He  looked 
about  my  age.  I  thought,  Gee,  [he's]  attractive.  Pleasant  too.  Too 
bad  this  guy  isn't  single." 

Woodward  and  Felt  waited  in  the  car  while  Joan  popped  into 
the  grocery  store.  On  the  way  home.  Joan  remembers.  Wood- 

Joan  was  too  polite  to  ask 
Woodward  why  he  parked 
eight  blocks  from  the  house. 


ward  asked  her.  "Would  it  be  all  right  to  take  your  dad  to  lunch 
and  have  a  drink?"  She  agreed.  And  so.  once  back  at  the  house. 
Woodward  left  to  get  his  car. 

Joan,  always  looking  after  her  dad's  health,  realized  she 
should  probably  caution  Woodward  to  limit  her  father  to  one  or 
two  drinks.  Yet  when  she  opened  the  front  door,  she  could  find 
neither  the  reporter  nor  his  car.  Puzzled,  she  decided  to  drive 
around  the  neighborhood,  only  to  discover  him  outside  the  Felts' 
subdivision,  waiking  into  a  parking  lot  of  a  junior  high  school 
some  eight  blocks  from  the  house.  He  was  just  about  to  enter  a 
chauffeured  limousine.  Joan,  however,  was  too  polite  to  ask  Wood- 
ward why  he  had  chosen  to  park  there.  Or  why  for  that  matter, 
he  had  come  in  a  limo. 

That  night  her  lather  was  ebullient  about  the  lunch,  recount- 
ing how  "Bob"  and  he  had  downed  martinis.  Joan  found  it  all  a 
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bit  odd.  Her  father  had  been  dodging  reporters  all  week, 
had  seemed  totally  comfortable  with  this  one.  And  why 
Woodward  taken  such  precautions?  Joan  trusted  her  instin  | 
Though  she  still  hadn't  made  the  connection  between  Woodw 
The  Washington  Post,  and  the  Watergate  scandal,  she  was  c 
vinced  that  this  was  a  less  than  serendipitous  visit. 

Sure  enough,  in  the  years  to  follow.  Mark  Felt  and  his 
ter,  valong  with  Joan's  brother.  Mark  junior,  and  her  son  N 
would  continue  to  communicate  with  Woodward  by  phone  (^ 
in  several  e-mail  exchanges)  as  Felt  progressed  into  his  90s. ! 
suffered  a  mild  stroke  in  2001.  His  mental  faculties  began  to 
teriorate  a  bit.  But  he  kept  his  spirit  and  sense  of  humor.  A 
always,  say  Joan,  aged  61.  and  Mark  junior,  58,  Woodward 
mained  gracious  and  friendly,  occasionally  inquiring  about  F^ 
health.  "As  you  may  recall."  Woodward  e-mailed  Joan  in  Aug 
of  2004.  "my  father  [is]  also  approaching  91.  [He]  seems  hap] 
the  goal  for  all  of  us.  Best  to  everyone.  Bob." 

hree  years  after  Woodward's  visit,  my  wife, 
and  I  happened  to  be  hosting  a  rather  lively 
ner  for  my  daughter  Christy,  a  college  junior, 
seven  of  her  friends  from  Stanford.  The  at: 
phere  had  the  levity  and  intensity  of  a  reunio 
several  of  the  students  had  just  returned  fi 
sabbaticals  in  South  America.  Jan  served  her 
ical  Italian-style  feast  with  large  platters  of  pasta,  grilled  chicB 
and  v  egetables.  and  plenty  of  beer  and  wine.  Our  house,  in  Ml 
County;  overlooks  the  San  Rafael  Hills,  and  the  setting  that  spri 
evening  was  perfect  for  trading  stories  about  faraway  trips. 

Nick  Jones,  a  friend  of  Christy's  whom  I  had  known  for  thr 

years,  listened  as  I  related  a  story  about  my  father,  an  attofl 

who  had  begun  his  career  in  Rio  during  World  War  II  by  m 

ing  as  an  undercover  F.B.I,  agent.  When  talk  turned  to  the  afl 

and  intrigue  of  Rio  in  the  40s.  Nick  mi 

tioned  that  his  grandfather,  also  a  lawyer,  h 

joined  the  bureau  around  that  time  and  h 

gone  on  to  become  a  career  agent.  "Whu 

his  name?."  I  asked. 

"You  may  have  heard  of  him."  he  sail 
"He  was  a  pretty  senior  guy  in  the  F.B.I.  .1 
Mark  Felt." 

I  was  blown  away.  Here  was  an  enterpr* 
ing  kid  who  was  working  his  way  throui 
school.  He  reminded  me  of  myself  in  a 
an  energetic  overachiever  whose  father. 
Nick's  grandfather,  had  served  as  an  in 
gence  agent.  (Nick  and  I  were  both  good  high-school  athleti 
went  to  Notre  Dame,  the  University  of  Michigan  Law  Sch 
class  of  '72.  then  joined  the  U.S.  Attorney's  Office  in  San  F 
cisco.  ultimately  landing  at  a  highly  respected  Bay  Area 
firm.)  I  had  taken  Nick  under  my  wing,  encouraging  him  1 
consider  studying  to  become  a  lawyer.  And  vet  I  had  no  idcl 
that  his  grandfather  was  the  same  guv  —long  rumored  as  the  iiL 
famous  Deep  Throat— whom  I'd  heard  about  for  years  from  nT 
days  as  a  federal  prosecutor.  Felt  had  even  worked  with  my  eflt 
ly  mentor.  William  Ruckelshaus.  most  famous  for  his  role  in  tbl 
so-called  Saturday  Night  Massacre,  of  1973.  (When  Watergal 
special  prosecutor  Archibald  Cox  subpoenaed  nine  Nixon  taj 
recordings  that  he  had  secretly  made  in  the  Oval  Office,  tl 
president  insisted  that  Cox  be  fired.  Rather  than  dismiss  Ca 
Nixon's  attorney  general.  Elliot  Richardson,  and  his  dep 
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elshaus,  resigned  in  protest,  becoming  national  heroes.) 
;ep  Throat,  in  fact,  had  been  the  hero  who  started  it  all— 
;  with  the  two  reporters  he  assisted,  Bob  Woodward  and 
Bernstein  (both  of  whom  would  go  on  to  make  their  jour- 
ic  reputations,  and  riches,  through  their  Watergate  revela- 
I.  And  my  daughter's  friend,  I  suspected,  was  the  famous 
:e's  grandson.  "Mark  Felt!,"  I  exclaimed.  "You're  kidding 
iYbur  granddad  is  Deep  Throat!  Did  you  know  that?" 
ck  answered  calmly,  and  maybe  with  an  air  of  uncertainty. 

know.  Big  John.  I've  heard  that  for  a  long  time.  Just  re- 
\  we've  started  to  think  maybe  it's  him." 

let  the  subject  drop  that  night,  turning  to  other  matters. 
i  few  days  later  Nick  phoned  and  asked  me.  in  my  role  as 
torney.  to  come  over  and  meet  his  grandfather.  Nick  and 
lother  wanted  to  discuss  the  wisdom  of  Felt's  coming  for- 

Felt.  Nick  said,  had  recently  admitted  his  secret  identity, 
tely.  to  intimates,  after  years  of  hiding  the  truth  even  from 
imily.  But  Felt  was  adamant  about  remaining  silent  on  the 
ct— until  his  death— thinking  his  past  disclosures  somehow 
morable. 

an  and  Nick,  however,  considered  him  a  true  patriot.  They 
beginning  to  realize  that  it  might  make  sense  to  enlist  some- 
rom  the  outside  to  help  him  tell  his  story,  his  way,  before  he 
d  away,  unheralded  and  forgotten, 
igreed  to  see  Mark  Felt  later  that  week. 


AGENT.  PROVOCATEUR 


From  top:  quick-draw  Felt  at  a  firearms 
range  in  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  in  1956; 
Felt  (far  left)  with  F.B.I,  director 
and  mentor  J.  Edgar  Hoover  (third  from 
left);  Washington  Post  reporters 
Carl  Bernstein  and  Bob  Woodward  in 
the  paper's  newsroom  in  1974; 
Robert  Redford,  as  Woodward,  at  a 
rendezvous  with  Deep  Throat  (played 
by  Hal  Holbrook)  in  the  1976  film 
All  the  President's  Men. 
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rhe  identity  of  Deep  Throat  is  modern  journalism's 
greatest  unsolved  mystery.  It  has  been  said  that  he 
may  be  the  most  famous  anonymous  person  in 
U.S.  history.  But.  regardless  of  his  notoriety.  Amer- 
ican society  today  owes  a  considerable  debt  to  the 
government  official  who  decided,  at  great  personal 
risk,  to  help  Woodward  and  Bernstein  as  they  pur- 
I  the  hidden  truths  of  Watergate. 

erst,  some  background.  In  the  early-morning  hours  of  June  17. 
.,  five  "burglars"  were  caught  breaking  into  the  headquarters 
le  Democratic  National  Committee  at  the  Watergate  com- 
along  the  Potomac  River.  Two  members  of  the  team  were 
d  to  have  address  books  with  scribbles  "W.  House"  and 
H."  They  were  operating,  as  it  turned  out.  on  the  orders  of 
loward  Hunt,  a  onetime  C.I. A.  agent  who  had  recently 
ced  in  the  White  House,  and  G.  Gordon  Liddy.  an  ex-F.B.I. 
it  who  was  on  the  payroll  of  the  Committee  to  Re-elect  the 
ident  (crp,  pronounced  Creep,  which  was  organizing  Nixon's 
against  Senator  George  McGovern.  the  South  Dakota  Dem- 
t). 

unds  for  the  break-in.  laundered  through  a  Mexican  bank 
mnt.  had  actually  come  from  the  coffers  of  crp.  headed  by 
l  Mitchell,  who  had  been  attorney  general  during  Nixon's 
term.  Following  the  break-in,  suspicions  were  raised  through- 
Washington:  What  were  five  men  with  Republican  connec- 
s  doing  with  gloves,  cameras,  large  amounts  of  cash,  and 
tging  equipment  in  the  Democrats'  top  campaign  office? 
"he  case  remained  in  the  headlines  thanks  to  the  dogged  re- 
:ing  of  an  unlikely  team  of  journalists,  both  in  their  late  20s: 
1  Bernstein,  a  scruffy  college  dropout  and  six-year  veteran  of 
Post  (now  a  writer,  lecturer,  and  Vanity  Fair  contributor),  and 
»  Woodward,  an  ex-navy  officer  and  Yale  man  (now  a  cele- 
ed  author  and  Post  assistant  managing  editor).  The  heat  was 
<  kept  on  because  of  a  continuing  F.B.I,  investigation,  headed 
he  bureau's  acting  associate  director,  continued  on  page  129 
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800-POLND 
GORILLA 
As  a  Washington 
fund-raiser,  Hillan 
Clinton,  shown  here 
in  January  of  this  year, 
has  risen  to  be  the 
most  powerful  Democrat 
in  the  U.S.  Senate. 
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As  Hillary  Clinton  seeks  re-election  to  %J  the  US. 

Senate  next  year,  she  is  also  considered  a  Democratic 

front-runner  for  the  presidency  in  2008.  But  back  in  1999, 

when  the  First  Lady  began  to  contemplate  a  political 

career  of  her  own,  she  faced  serious  obstacles,  not  least  the 

disdain  and  distrust  of  the  powerful  man  she  hoped 

to  replace,  New  York  senator  Daniel  Patrick  Moynihan, 

and  his  tough-minded  wife,  Liz.  In  an  excerpt  from 

his  new  book,  EDWARD  KLEIN  takes  an  inside  look  at 

Clintons  first  campaign:  the  muscle,  the  money, 

and  the  lingering  scent  of  scandal 


n  the  winter  of  1999,  I  was  at  Camp  David  with  some  other  major  Democratic 
donors  who  were  close  to  Hillary,  and  there  was  talk  of  her  running  for  Pat  Moy- 
nihan's  Senate  seat,"  said  a  prominent  Democratic  fund-raiser.  "At  one  point  Hillary 
joined  us,  and  the  talk  started  to  drift  to  the  subject  of  her  throwing  her  hat  in 
the  ring.  We  all  started  to  engage  her,  but  she  didn't  want  to  be  engaged. 

"And  she  explained  why,"  this  Friend  of  Hillary  continued. 

'"I've  had  some  pretty  tough  few  years  in  the  White  House,"  she  told  us,  referring 
to  the  impeachment  battle.  She  added,  'And  now  I  want  to  do  what  I  want  to  do.' 

"I  figured  she  had  decided  not  to  run.  But  a  couple  of  months  after  that  con- 
versation at  Camp  David,  it  became  clear  in  a  number  of  ways  that  she  wanted  fi- 
nancial support.  Hillary  operates  in  a  different  mode  than  most  politicians  when 

Excerpted  from  The  Truth  About  Hillary:  Wlmt  She  Knew,  When  She  Knew  It,  and  How  Far  She'll 
Go  to  Become  President,  by  Edward  Klein,  to  be  published  this  month  by  Sentinel: 
©  2005  by  the  author. 
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Most  politicians  have  to  make  pilgrimages 
i  nd  ask  me  to  help  them  raise  money.  Hillary 

ihat  She  has  star  power  A  lot  of  rich  people 
rig  to  be  near  her  and  give  ner  money" 

By  late  February,  Hillarymania  was  in  the  air.  Both  Newsweek 

and  1  hei  on  their  covers.  In  early  March  she  invited  a 

New  iork  State's  top  Democratic  elected  officials  and 

operatives  to  the  White  House  in  order  to  find  out  how  they  felt 

about  her  getting  into  the  race. 

All  the  people  around  Hillary  wanted  to  see  her  step  out  from 
her  husband's  shadow  and  run  for  office.  It  was  high  time  she 
stopped  focusing  on  his  political  survival,  they  advised  her,  and 
started  focusing  on  her  own  political  future. 

That  spring  Hillary  gathered  yet  another  group  of  friends  and 
supporters,  this  time  in  the  Manhattan  office  of  Alan  Patricof,  a 
wealthy  venture  capitalist  who  backed  Democratic  candidates. 
The  subject  was  money.  If  Hillary  ran  for  the  Senate,  the  task  of 
raising  the  money  to  fund  her  campaign  would  fall  to  the  people 
in  the  room.  Naturally,  they  wanted  some  reassurance  that  Hil- 
lary—whose approval  rating  was  now  an  astonishing  78  percent 
in  New  York  City  and  65  percent  statewide— had  thought  through 
the  personal  implications  of  running  for  public  office. 

"How  are  you  going  to  handle  Monica  Lewinsky?"  asked  one 
of  the  women  at  the  meeting. 

"I  decided  that,  because  of  Kosovo,  for  the  good  of  the  coun- 
try I  needed  to  stand  by  the  president  of  the  United  States,  the 
commander  in  chief,  during  perilous  times,"  Hillary  said,  recit- 
ing an  answer  that  pleased  some  of  her  supporters  but  sounded 
less  than  convincing  to  others.  "And  we  needed  to  show  that  the 
office  of  the  president  was  strong  and  intact.  And  I  had  to  show 
that  what  had  gone  on  was  between  Bill  and  me." 

o  matter  what  she  said  in  public  about  being 
undecided,  Hillary  was  now  privately  commit- 
ted to  running.  However,  she  did  not  want  to 
look  like  an  arrogant  interloper,  especially  in 
the  eyes  of  New  York  State's  influential  Demo- 
cratic county  leaders. 
There  were  62  counties  in  New  York  State, 
and  62  county  leaders  to  woo.  Ten  of  those  counties  had  signif- 
icant voting  populations,  and  Hillary's  first  order  of  business  was 
to  get  the  support  of  the  leaders  in  those  counties.  These  men 
and  women  had  devoted  their  lives  to  the  Democratic  Party,  and 
they  were  not  eager  to  welcome  a  Joannie-come-lately  like  Hil- 
lary. Without  their  support,  however,  Hillary  had  no  chance  of 
winning  the  Senate  nomination. 

"Before  she  announced  the  embryonic  stage,  her  campaign 
staff  did  a  helluva  job  with  the  county  leaders,"  said  a  Demo- 
cratic Party  activist  who  was  intimately  familiar  with  the  state's 
politics.  "Judith  Hope,  who  was  then  the  state  Democratic  Par- 
ty chairman,  went  around  the  state  and  told  the  county  leaders, 
'Listen,  you  may  not  like  this  idea  initially,  but  do  me  a  favor 
and  don't  say  anything  yet."' 

Hillary  neecK  to  com  ince  the  county  chairmen  that  she  could 
beat  her  likely  Republican        m  City's  mayor, 

Rudolph  Giuliani,  on  his  ho  ;  turl  nd  hold  her  o  i  in  the  Re- 
publican suburbs  as  well  as  cor  ;ervative  upsts  >  Tew  York. 
That  was  a  big  order,  and  Hillarj  Lurried  for  helj  image- 
maker  Mandy  Grunwald,  a  formidable  figure  both  p  cally 
and  physically.  Mandy  stood  nearly  six  feet  tall  and  had  a  boom- 
ing voice  and  a  thick  head  of  black  hair.  A  bundle  of  nervous  en- 


ergy, she  had  been  known  to  chain-smoke  Marlboros.  Soi 
her  Republican  counterparts  in  the  political-consulting  bus 
joked  that  she  looked  like  the  Marlboro  man  in  drag. 

Though  she  had  grown  up  in  a  Republican  environment  ( 
father,  the  late  Henry  Anatole  Grunwald,  had  been  the  edita 
chief  of  Time  Inc.),  Mandy  was  a  New  York  liberal  to  her  q 
After  working  on  Bill  Clinton's  first  presidential  campaign, 
was^  hired  by  the  Democratic  National  Committee.  But  in 
wake  of  the  health-care  fiasco  and  the  Republican  takeova 
Congress  in  1994,  she  was  sidelined.  Her  liberal  voice  in 
White  House  was  replaced  by  the  centrist  voice  of  Dick  M< 


andy  had  been  the  Harvard  roommate 
and  Liz  Moynihan's  daughter  Maura,  and 
had  made  television  commercials  for  tr 
Moynihan's  four  campaigns.  She  had  a 
York  state  of  mind,  and  she  urged  Hi 
(who  had  never  lived  in  New  York)  to  er 
on  a  "listening  tour"— traveling  all  over 
state,  talking  to  average  New  Yorkers  about  their  proble 
was  a  sophisticated  concept,  because  it  deflected  the  mos 
tent  charge  against  Hillary— that  she  was  a  presumptuous 
sider  who  knew  all  the  answers  and  thought  the  people  of 
York  owed  her  a  seat  in  the  Senate. 

Mandy  set  up  small,  intimate  meetings,  where  Hillary 
Oprah-like  fashion— could  sit  on  a  stage  with  the  president  of 
local  hospital,  say,  or  a  union  leader,  and  talk  about  accesi 
health  care  and  the  economy  of  western  New  York  State, 
meetings  would  give  people  the  opportunity  to  see  that 
did  not  have  horns.  Many  New  Yorkers  had  read  that  she 
cold,  mean,  and  tough.  But  when  they  saw  her  in  person,  M; 
felt  confident,  they  would  find  someone  who  smiled,  was  fud 
possessed  boundless  energy,  and  had  knowledge  of  the  issi 
they  cared  about. 

But  there  was  a  hitch.  Before  Hillary  could  embark  on  her 
tening  tour,  she  had  to  get  the  blessing  of  the  state's  big  kahui 
Senator  Daniel  Patrick  Moynihan.  And  everyone  knew  that  \ 
and  Hillary  did  not  get  along. 

For  years  Pat  Moynihan  had  been  suffering  from  back  p 
and  in  the  spring  of  1999,  when  he  was  72,  he  had  surgery 
treat  his  spinal  stenosis.  The  operation  was  a  success,  but  his 
covery  was  slow,  and  by  May  he  still  did  not  feel  well  enou 
make  an  appearance  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  However,  wl 
Hillary  Clinton  called  to  say  she  would  like  to  drop  by  for  a 
it,  the  gallant  senator  put  on  a  suit  and  tie  and  greeted  the  Fi 
Lady  when  she  arrived. 

Pat  and  Liz  Moynihan  lived  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue  in  a 
ern  condominium  apartment.  They  also  had  a  hotel  suite  in 
York  City  and  a  900-acre  farm  in  upstate  New  York,  where 
senator  had  written  his  18  books  and  many  of  his  though 
speeches  analyzing  the  ills  of  American  society.  Though  Mo; 
han  was  often  portrayed  as  an  intellectual  who  was  above 
political  fray— he  had  served  both  Republican  and  Democ 
presidents  before  becoming  a  senator— he  was  also  a  shrewd  Iri:| 
politician  who  understood  power  and  its  uses. 

To  break  the  ice  with  the  Moynihans,  Hillary  began  by  ch<» 
ting  about  the  Dalai  Lama,  whom  Pat  and  Liz  had  met  wh<I 
Pat  was  America's  ambassador  to  India.  The  Moynihans  sat  arf 
waited  for  her  to  come  to  the  point. 

According  to  Moynihan  biographer  Godfrey  Hodgson,  froi 
the  start  the  senator's  wife  did  not  hide  her  impression  "that  H| 
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UNEASY  ALLIANCE 

Senator  Pat  Moynihan,  never 

a  fan  of  the  Clintons',  walks 

Hillary  out  to  introduce  her  as 

his  anointed  successor  to  the 

press  at  his  farm  in  Pindars 

Corners,  July  1999. 


Clinton  'didn't  get  it,'  mean- 
aat  she  didn't  understand 
jither  the  Senate  or-the  Sen- 
forked." 

newly  appointed  chairman 
e  powerful  Senate  Finance 
mittee,  Moynihan  had  urged 

linton,  after  his  election  in  1992,  to  tackle  the  issue  of  wel- 
eform,  which  had  many  supporters  in  Congress,  before  he 
on  the  thorny  problem  of  health  care.  That  way,  Moynihan 
irgued,  the  new  president  would  create  a  positive  legislative 
d  and  develop  the  momentum  necessary  to  push  through 
h-care  reform. 

le  president's  decision  to  ignore  this  sage  advice  cost  him 
y.  In  Moynihan's  view,  the  reason  for  the  president's  blun- 
ould  be  summed  up  in  a  single  word:  Hillary.  He  believed 
she  had  persuaded  her  husband  to  go  for  health  care  first, 
as  everyone  knew,  she  had  been  put  in  charge  of  the  effort, 
kiihan  believed  that  Hillary's  chief  motivation  was  self- 
indizement;  she  was  determined  to  seize  the  favorable  atten- 
rf  the  nation  in  order  to  enhance  her  prospects  of  succeeding 
msband  in  the  White  House, 
oynihan  had  publicly  referred  to  Hillary's  health-care  plan 

fantasy."  And  he  made  no  secret  of  the  fact  that  he  found 

Clintons  difficult  to  deal  with.  In  his  eyes,  it  was  unfor- 


1  e  reason  youre  not 

)ing  well  in  New  York,"  said 
iz  Moynihan,  uis  because 
ws  dorit  like  you7 


givable  that  they  and  their  staffs 
had  displayed  a  complete  lack  of  decorum  and  had 
>red  him.  Nor  did  he  forgive  the  Clintons  for  failing  to  sup- 

his  proposals  to  reform  Social  Security.  He  told  friends 

he  had  a  long  list  of  people  he  disliked  in  the  Clinton  ad- 
istration,  and  that  at  the  top  of  the  list  was  Hillary  Rod- 
l  Clinton. 

a  their  dealings,  he  had  caught  Hillary  shading  the  truth, 
jrding  to  a  person  close  to  the  Moynihans.  For  instance,  she 

people  that  Moynihan  never  held  hearings  on  her  health- 
:  plan,  when  in  fact  he  had  held  numerous  meetings. 
,iz  Moynihan  shared  her  husband's  assessment  of  Hillary  as 
ir  and  dissembler.  She  and  Hillary  spent  a  lot  of  time  togeth- 
/hile  Hillary  was  trying  to  decide  whether  to  run  for  Pat's 
ate  seat.  Liz  told  friends  that  she  found  Hillary  to  be  one  of 
strangest  people  she  had  ever  met.  Liz  had  her  own  view 
ut  what  made  Hillary  that  way.  "I  believe  that  she  believes 

God  approves  of  her,  and  that  therefore  she  can't  do  anything 
rig,"  Liz  told  a  friend.  "I  suppose  it's  a  midwestern  Methodist 
v,  the  equivalent  of  Nixon  and  Quakerism." 
'he  Moynihans  were  deeply  disappointed  in  Bill  Clinton, 
y  had  expected  great  things  from  him  and  felt  that  he  had 
indered  a  historic  opportunity  to  make  a  difference.  In  their 


opinion,  no  one  in  America  was  better  able  than  Clinton 
to  speak  directly  to  both  blacks  and  whites  on  the  issue 
of  race.  Yet,  for  all  his  special  gifts,  Clinton  had  let  the 
opportunity  pass. 

What's  more,  the  Moynihans  thought  that  Bill  Clinton  should 
have  resigned  the  moment  the  Monica  Lewinsky  scandal  became 
public,  rather  than  put  the  country  through  the  trauma  of  an 
impeachment  process.  And  they  found  Hillary's  defense  of  her 
husband  during  the  Lewinsky  scandal  to  be  nothing  short  of  in- 
comprehensible. 


When  Hillary  had  finished  discussing  the 
Dalai  Lama  with  the  Moynihans,  she 
turned  to  the  real  reason  for  her  visit.  She 
had  been  doing  some  polling  in  New 
York,  she  said,  and  she  was  sorely  disap- 
pointed with  the  lackluster  response  by  the 
voters  in  New  York  City  to  her  candidacy. 
Liz  Moynihan,  who  had  managed  all  of  her  husband's  Senate 
campaigns,  did  not  put  much  store  in  polls.  In  fact,  she  generally 
commissioned  a  poll  only  once  every  six  years,  during  the  middle 
of  each  of  Pat's  terms,  and  three  additional  ones  during  an  elec- 
tion campaign.  The  results  of  the  polls  were  never  used  to  influ- 
ence how  the  senator  voted,  or  what  he  said  on  any  given  issue. 
The  results  were  used  purely  to  make  commercials  to  reach  vot- 
ers who,  according  to  the  polls,  did  not  know  their  senator  well. 
Hillary,  according  to  one  insider,  found  it  hard  to  believe  that 
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not  poll  as  frequent!}  as  she  and  Bill  Clinton 
-..ten  as  twice  a 
i  ;.  "you're    crested  in  the  secret  of 

r\.  said. 
a  good  candidate,"  Liz  said.  "'People  like  him  and 

Well  ...,""  Hillary  began. 

The  reason  you're  not  doing  well  in  New  York,'"  said  the 
straight-talking  Liz,  "is  because  Jews  don't  like  you." 

Hillary  was  taken  aback.  No  one  talked  to  the  First  Lady 
like  that. 

"Is  it  because  of  what  they  say  I  said  about  the  Palestinians?," 
Hillary  said.  A  year  earlier  she  had  advocated  a  Palestinian  state. 

"The  thing  that  is  wrong  with  that  statement  isn't  what  'they 
say'  you  said,"  Liz  said  sternly.  "It's  that  you  said  it.  And  then 
there's  health  care." 

"Health  care?,"  Hillary  said. 

"Yes,"  Liz  continued,  "health  care.  New  York  has  a  lot  of  teaching 
hospitals,  and  you  want  to  close  them  down.  New  York  has  lots  of 
Jewish  doctors,  and  those  doctors  have  lots  and  lots  of  wives  and 
relatives  and  patients,  and  they  don't  like  what  you  want  to  do." 

"I'm  interested  in  what  you  say  about  health  care,"  Hillary  said, 
"because  I  had  a  bill  that  would  protect  the  teaching  hospitals—" 

"Hillary!,"  Liz  interrupted.  "That's  Pat's  bill." 

"Oh,"  said  Hillary,  "did  he  have  one,  too?" 

Hillary  wasn't  an  elected  official,  and  yet,  according  to  the  in- 
sider, she  was  talking  as  though  she  had  introduced  her  own  bill. 
And  she  was  looking  right  at  Liz  Moynihan  and  comparing  her- 
self to  Pat  Moynihan,  who  had  one  of  the  most  distinguished  rec- 
ords in  the  history  of  the  U.S.  Senate. 

At  that  point,  Pat  Moynihan  had  had  enough.  "You  have  to 
excuse  me,"  he  said  to  Hillary,  getting  up  slowly  from  his  chair, 
favoring  his  back.  "I  told  them  I  would  go  to  the  Senate  today." 

He  left  the  room.  But  he  did  not  go  to  the  Senate.  He  went 
to  an  adjoining  room  and  waited  for  Hillary  to  leave. 

Liz  thought  that  Hillary  would  leave  as  soon  as  Pat  did.  But 
the  First  Lady  stayed  on  to  talk. 

"She's  duplicitous,"  Liz  later  told  a  friend.  "She  would  say  or 
do  anything  that  would  forward  her  ambitions.  She  can  look  you 
straight  in  the  eye  and  lie,  and  sort  of  not  know  she's  lying.  'Lying' 
isn't  a  sufficient  word;  it's  distortion  of  the  truth  to  fit  her  case." 

Hillary  understood  that  it  was  very  important 
to  keep  Pat  on  her  side,"  said  one  of  Moyni- 
han's  chief  political  strategists.  "Otherwise,  Pat 
could  be  fatal  to  her,  if  he  came  out  and  said 
he  didn't  back  her." 
Mandy  Grunwald  did  a  masterly  job  of 
preventing  that  from  happening.  She  used  her 
longstanding  friendship  with  Liz  and  Pat  to  persuade  them  to 
support  Hillary.  Mandy  asked  for  one  further  favor:  would  Liz 
make  the  Moynihans'  farm  in  Pindars  Corners,  in  the  rolling 
hills  of  New  York's  Delaware  County,  available  for  the  kickoff  of 
Hillary's  listening  tour? 

"Liz  Moynihan  had  her  doubts  about  the  wisdom  of  allowing 
[Hillary]  to  use  her  home  as  the  launch  pad  for  a  Senate  cam- 
paign," wrote  Godfrey  Hodgson.  "She  drew  the  line  at  some  of 
the  suggestions  made  by  the  First  Lady's  overly  enthusiastic  han- 
dlers. They  wanted  a  rope  line  to  keep  the  media  at  a  distance. 
""No  rope  line."  Liz  said  with  finality,  and  disappeared  into 


the  house,  ostensibly  to  telephone  her  husband.  She  emerg 
quoting  him  as  saying,  'You'll  have  to  find  another  farm!' 
went  on,  'I've  never  made  a  circus  for  Pat,  and  I'm  not  go: 
make  a  circus  for  her.'  Besides,  she  added  shrewdly,  you 
want  to  dilute  the  [Moynihan]  image.  'It's  worth  a  million 
upstate.'" 

In  the  end,  however,  Liz  relented,  and  on  a  hot,  sunny 
July.  Pindars  Corners  became  the  bucolic  setting  for  Hill 
announcement  of  her  listening  tour.  Some  300  journalists, 
as  far  away  as  Japan,  descended  on  the  place.  As  one  rep 
noted,  they  spilled  more  ink  and  used  up  more  airtime  on 
"than  the  presidential  race,  Kosovo,  the  stock  market,  the  W< 
Series  and  Ricky  Martin  combined." 

Television  camera  crews  faced  the  path  that  led  to  a  w 
wooden  schoolhouse  with  a  potbellied  stove,  where  Moyni 
wrote  his  books.  After  a  while  the  door  of  the  schoolhouse  op 
and  Hillary  and  Moynihan  emerged.  As  the  cameras  rolled, 
two  politicians  strolled  down  the  hill  to  the  microphones, 
dressed  in  a  navy  pantsuit,  had  on  her  best  Mona  Lisa  s 
Moynihan,  in  an  oxford  button-down  shirt  and  white  pants,  k> 
gaunt  and  frail,  and  not  at  all  enthusiastic  about  being  t 
into  the  center  ring  of  a  political  circus. 

The  deep  ambivalence  that  Moynihan  felt  toward  H 
became  immediately  apparent  when  he  stepped  in  front  o 
microphones  and  plunged  into  a  long,  rambling  discourse  al 
the  schoolhouse  behind  him  and  its  history.  Then  he  ca 
himself.  "God,  I  almost  forgot,"  he  said  with  a  mischievous 
after  introducing  Mrs.  Clinton.  "I'm  here  to  say  that  I 
she  will  go  all  the  way.  I  mean  to  go  all  the  way  with  her.  I 
she's  going  to  win.  I  think  it's  going  to  be  wonderful  for 
York." 

In  anticipation  of  tough  questions  from  the  press 
tried  to  use  some  humor,  saying,  "I'm  really  excited  about 
able  to  take  these  long,  beautiful  summer  days  and,  you 
kind  of  at  a  leisurely  pace  with,  you  know,  a  few  hundred  of 
to  travel  from  place  to  place  and  meet  people." 

Inside  the  Moynihan  farmhouse,  Liz  stood  at  a  window, 
veling  at  the  dozens  of  TV  satellite  trucks  and  buses,  the  mileJ 
cable,  and  local  kids  hawking  lemonade  to  the  reporters  and  I 
lookers.  The  scene  reminded  her  of  the  Steven  Spielberg  scien 
fiction  movie  E.T. 

After  a  moment,  Liz  turned  to  the  man  standing  next  to  b 
Moynihan's  chief  of  staff,  Tony  Bullock.  "Tony,"  she  said,  "lr 
at  this!  The  Martians  have  landed!" 


Tn  June,  Harold  Ickes  convened  a  meeting  at  a  New  Yc 
Sheraton  Hotel.  The  dozen  or  so  people  crowded  ii  e 
the  conference  room  made  up  a  Who's  Who  of  Frien 
of  Bill  and  Hillary.  A  product  of  Manhattan's  Upp  j 
West  Side  Democratic  clubhouse  politics,  Ickes  had  be  ¥  ; 
Bill  Clinton's  manager  at  the  1992  Democratic  Natior  p 
Convention  in  New  York,  at  which  Clinton  was  nou  ; ! 
nated  for  president.  He  then  served  as  White  House  deputy  ch  i 
of  staff  in  the  first  Clinton  administration. 

The  core  group  assembled  that  day  included  several  batt 
scarred  veterans  of  past  New  York  political  wars,  including  San|r 
ra  Rifkin,  who  was  in  charge  of  setting  up  Hillary's  Manhattlu 
office.  This  New  York  nucleus  was  augmented  by  a  number  L 
out-of-staters,  who  were  part  of  the  Clintons'  far-flung  politick 
and  fund-raising  apparatus.  Harold  Ickes  had  invited  his  favor 
fund-raising  sidekick.  Laura  Hartigan,  who  was  the  head  of  1 
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ngeles-based  consulting  firm  of  Hartigan  &  Associates, 
tall,  strikingly  attractive  blonde,  Laura  Hartigan  had  earned 
itroversial  reputation  as  the  finance  director  of  the  1996 
)n-Gore  campaign.  She  and  her  then  boss,  Terry  McAuliffe, 
vvould  later  become  head  of  the  Democratic  National  Com- 
s,  were  questioned  after  the  election  by  federal  prosecutors 
Senate  investigators  about  their  suspected  role  in  an  un- 


ivery  morning  I 

!>pen  the  papers  to  find  out 
iow  Hillary  s  shot  herself 
n  the  foot  today' 


but  she  pretended  otherwise,  and  was  able  to  good-cop  Harold 
back  into  her  camp  for  the  Senate  race.  That  this  seriously  com- 
promised guy  was  her  guru  said  an  awful  lot  about  the  charac- 
ter of  Hillary  Clinton." 

After  everyone  had  a  chance  to  get  re-acquainted  and  settle 
down,  Ickes  handed  out  a  sheaf  of  papers  labeled  "National 
Fundraising  Strategy  Plan  Working  Document,"  which,  on  subse- 
quent pages,  bore  the  instruction,  "Confidential— Not  for  Distri- 
bution." The  room  fell  silent,  except  for  the  rustle  of  paper. 
A  quick  scan  of  the  document  revealed  two  major 
surprises.  First,  the  plan  set  a  staggering  goal  of  $25  mil- 
lion in  direct  contributions,  or  so-called  hard  money,  to  the 
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ll  fund-raising  scheme.  It  was  alleged  that  McAuliffe  and 
gan  had  tried  to  arrange  to  funnel  illegal  contributions  to 
sters  president  Ron  Carey's  re-election  campaign  in  exchange 
?out  $  1  million  in  Teamsters  contributions  to  state  and  lo- 
Jemocratic  Party  coffers. 

though  Laura  Hartigan  was  never  charged  with  any  wrong- 
g,  she  did  not  dispute  the  existence  of  a  memo  sent  out  by 
ampaign  office  listing  specific  states  where  the  Teamsters 
Id  direct  funds.  Nor,  for  that 
r.  did  anyone  ever  doubt  that 
a  Hartigan's  longtime  mentor, 
Id  Ickes— who,  as  a  lawyer,  was 
i  to  an  unsavory  labor  union— 
up  to  his  eyeballs  in  question- 
fund-raising  practices  during  the 
on-Gore  re-election  campaign, 
lough  the  Senate  election  was 
learly  a  year  and  a  half  away— 
Tillary  had  yet  to  issue  a  formal 
iration  of  her  intent  to  run— 
s  and  company  had  already 
d  up  Gabrielle  Fialkoff,  a  former  fund-raiser  for  Pat 
nihan,  to  aid  in  the  money  chase.  They  had  also 
ed  a  month-by-month  campaign  budget,  and  were 
ready  to  turn  their  attention  to  the  crucial  matter 
eating  a  war  chest. 

t  was  clear  from  the  way  Harold  ran  the  meeting— 
the  fact  that  he  brought  along  Laura  Hartigan— that 
as  going  to  be  in  total  charge  of  Hillary's  Senate 
paign,"  said  a  New  York-based  politico  who  was 
.  "I  found  it  strange  that  Hillary,  who  was  going  to 
the  sensitive  carpetbagger  issue,  would  choose  Harold,  who 
made  his  headquarters  in  Washington,  D.C.,  not  in  New  York, 
was  seriously  contaminated  by  his  alleged  connections  to  so 
y  financial  scandals. 

-et's  face  it,"  this  person  continued,  "Harold  might  be  a 
ant  political  strategist,  but  he's  not  a  good  guy.  And  he  hat- 
ill  Clinton  for  having  fired  him  [in  the  wake  of  the  1996 
aign-finance  scandals,  in  which  Ickes  was  implicated].  True, 
iry  had  conspired  with  Bill  behind  the  scenes  to  fire  Harold, 


A  GAFFE  A  MINUTE 

From  above:  Hillary  loses  points  when  she  puts  on 
a  team  cap  given  to  her  by  New  York  Yankees  manager 
Joe  Torre  and  says  she  has  always  been  a  fan;  she  strikes 
out  with  New  York's  Jewish  community  by  kissing  Yasser 
Arafat's  wife  in  the  West  Bank;  Republican  opponent 
Rick  Lazio  makes  a  fatal  error  in  a  televised  debate 
when  he  challenges  Hillary  to  sign  a  pledge  not  to  use 
soft  money  in  the  campaign. 


candidate.  This  was  a  huge 
amount  for  a  Senate  race. 
Second— and  perhaps  even 
more  striking— the  plan  an- 
ticipated that  as  much  as 
two-thirds  of  the  money 
would  come  from  outside 
New  York. 

As  far  as  Ickes  was  con- 
cerned, this  was  not  going 
to  be  a  local  race.  From  the 
get-go,  it  would  be  treated 
as  a  national  effort.  The  atmosphere  in  the  room  crackled  with 
excitement.  Ickes  seemed  intent  on  turning  Hillary's  Senate  cam- 
paign into  a  dry  run  for  the  White  House. 

During  the  meeting,  Ickes  got  into  a  nasty  argument  with  Su- 
san Thomases.  For  a  time  back  in  the  1960s  and  1970s.  Ickes 
and  Thomases  had  been  lovers;  they  had  lived  together  and 
worked  together  on  Senator  Eugene  McCarthy's  presidential  bid. 
Like  Ickes,  Thomases  was  a  bred-in-the-bone  leftist,  a  screamer  of 
obscenities,  and  a  fearless  practitioner  ofcoN-riNLED  on  page  124 
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The  killing  in  Geneva  of  Edouard  Stern,  one  of  Europe's  richest  men, 
stunned  the  global  financial  elite.  Once  the  heir  apparent  to  Michel  David- Weill, 

his  father-in-law.  at  the  investment  hank  Lazard  Freres,  Stern  was  known  as 

much  for  his  hrutal  arrogance  as  for  his  dashing  stvle.  With  exclusive  access  to  the 

financier's  inner  circle,  including  the  friend  who  found  his  latex-clad,  bullet-riddled  bod] 

Bltt  V\  BURROUGH  reveals  the  fears  and  enemies  that  plagued  Sterns  last  days 

as  well  as  the  erotic  entanglement  that  came  undone  just  before  his  death 
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Opposite,  Kdouard  Stern  at 

l.a/iircl  Kreres,  1995. 

This  page.  Stern  girlfriend 

(  ecile  lirossurd,  on  vacation 

with  him  in  lan/ania.  2002. 


he  story  out  of 
Switzerland  that  Tuesday  in  early  March 
was  startling,  yet  oddly  familiar.  The  fi- 
nancier Edouard  Stern,  one  of  Europe's 
richest  men,  confidant  to  any  number  of 
French  politicians,  the  man  who  had  once 
been  heir  apparent  at  the  elite  Anglo- 
French  investment-banking  firm  of  Lazard 
Freres  &  Co.,  had  been  found  dead  in 
Geneva,  in  his  locked  penthouse  apart- 
ment. Details  were  scanty,  other  than  a 
Swiss  magistrate's  cryptic  announcement 
that  the  death  had  been  "a  crime."  Bold 
headlines  in  the  European  papers  specu- 
lated it  was  murder.  At  least  one  used 
the  word  "assassination." 

The  news  swept  the  high  so- 
cial and  financial  circles  of  New 
York  and  Paris  like  a  monsoon. 
Everyone  knew  Edouard  Stern,  or 
at  least  knew  of  him.  In  Paris  his 
death  was  tantamount  to  that  of 
a  Rockefeller.  Scion  of  one  of 
France's  oldest  banking  families, 
he  had  been  married  until  1998 
to  Beatrice  David-Weill,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Lazard's  chairman,  Michel 
David-Weill.  Edouard  and  Beatrice, 
who  works  at  Sotheby's  in  Manhattan,  had 
three  children  (two  are  college-age,  and  the 
other  is  much  younger). 

Beatrice  has  a  wide  circle  of  friends  in 
New  York  and  Europe  who  describe  her 
as  lovely,  soft-spoken,  and,  as  one  put 
it,  "remarkably  unspoiled,  considering  her 
background."  Everyone  loves  Beatrice. 
Not  so  her  husband.  On  Wall  Street,  where 
he  was  ousted  from  Lazard  in  1997,  the 
50-year-old  Stern  was  considered— there's 
no  way  to  sugarcoat  this— an  arrogant 
prick.  Since  1998,  he  had  run  a  S600  mil- 
lion investment  fund  out  of  Geneva  and 
quietly  lent  his  advice  on  some  of  Europe's 
largest  mergers  of  recent  years.  Few  dis- 
puted Stern's  brilliance,  but  even  fewer 
defended  his  abrasive  personality.  He  was 
renowned  for  shouting  down  subordinates— 
a  favorite  form  of  address  was  "you  fuck- 
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ing  moron"— and  roiling  dinner  parties 
with  inappropriate  confrontations,  usually 
triggered  by  the  conviction  that  a  dinner 
companion's  I.Q.  didn't  match  his  own. 
After  his  death,  all  the  old  stories  of  how 
he  had  supposedly  booted  his  own  father 
from  his  family's  vaunted  Banque  Stern 
were  exhumed  and  examined  in  detail. 

Within  hours  of  Stern's  death,  bizarre 
theories  were  thrumming  through  Geneva, 
Paris,  and  New  York,  many  dealing  with 
investments  he  was  rumored  to  have  made 
in  Russia,  others  having  to  do  with  a  vi- 
cious lawsuit  he  was  fighting  with  a  French 
company  in  which  he  had  invested.  Then, 
48  hours  after  the  body  was  found,  a  Swiss 
newspaper,  the  Tribune  de  Geneve,  dropped 
a  bomb:  Stern  had  in  fact  been  murdered, 
shot  four  times.  But  the  even  more  jaw- 
dropping  disclosure  was  that  he  had  been 
found  encased  in  a  flesh-colored  latex  body- 
suit. A  murder  mystery  that  had  first  ap- 
peared laden  with  political  and  corporate 
intrigue  suddenly  took  a  sharp  swerve  to- 
ward the  kinky. 

"People  are  just  in  shock,"  William  Co- 
han tells  me  the  next  day.  Cohan  is  a  one- 
time Lazard  banker  who  has  recently  been 
interviewing  David-Weill,  Felix  Rohatyn, 
and  other  current  and  former  Lazard  part- 
ners for  a  forthcoming  book  on  the  firm  to 


century  business  disputes,  Cohan  rep| 
'"Don't  laugh.  This  kind  of  stuff  has 
pened  in  Geneva  before." 

But  when  the  truth  is  finally  revealed  j 
what  the  police  represent  to  be  the  trutlj 
turns  out  that,  no,  nothing  like  this  has 
pened  in  Geneva  before.  Or  anywhere 

had  a  strange  brush  with  Ste 
death.  On  Saturday,  February 
two  days  before  he  was  killed,  I 
surprised  to  hear  on  my  cell  ph 
two  urgent  messages  from  a  t. 
I  hadn't  spoken  to  in  several  ye 
Jeffrey  Keil,  who  was  president  of  the 
mer  Republic  New  York  Corporation, . 
who  I  knew  was  now  doing  some  kirn 
business  in  Europe. 

Keil  and  I  played  phone  tag  for 
next  several  days,  never  managing  to  h< 
up.  The  following  Tuesday,  I  took  note 
Sterns  death.  I  didn't  know  him,  b< 
knew  the  Geneva  banking  scene  fror 
time,  in  the  early  1990s,  when  I  was  w 
ing  about  a  smear  campaign  the  Am 
can  Express  Company  had  run  agai 
Edmond  Safra,  who  then  owned  the 
public  National  Bank,  one  of  its  rival! 
the  international  banking  world.  In  f, 
Stern's  death  reminded  me  of  the  da\ 
1999  when  Safra  had  died  in  a  fire  at 
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It  took  a  momen 

for  it  to  sink  in  that  I  was  lookin 
at  a  dead  body. ...  It  was  evil? 


be  called  The  Last  Tycoons;  he  was  to  in- 
terview Stern  the  week  after  the  murder. 
"Look,"  Cohan  says,  "a  lot  of  people  didn't 
like  this  guy.  Some  feel,  at  a  visceral  level, 
you  know,  'I'm  not  £oing  to  shed  tears  for 
this  guy.'  But  when  you  get  past  that,  it's 
pretty  damn  shocking.  I  mean,  people  just 
don't  know  what  to  think." 

Asked  what  theories  were  circulating  at 
Lazard,  Cohan  says,  "There  are  two  veins 
of  thinking  at  the  moment.  The  Russian/ 
Eastern  European  Mafia  vein.  And  the 
S&M  vein.  A  head-to-toe  flesh-colored 
bodysuit?  A  latex  suit?  That  kind  of  speaks 
for  itself.  [As  for  the  Russian  angle]  the 
scuttlebutt  is  he  had  several  investments 
over  there  that  went  sour,  and  he's  seeking 
some  kind  of  restitution."  Confronted  with 
skepticism  that  anyone— even  the  Russian 
Mafia— really  hires  hit  men  to  settle  21st- 


le  in  Monte  Carlo.  Then  I  had  received 
inicked  call  from  one  of  his  aides,  ask- 
me  to  help  run  down  reports  that  Safra 
( been  murdered  by  assassins  dispatched 
he  Russian  Mafia.  (The  fire,  it  turned 
had  been  set  by  one  of  Safra's  nurses, 
>  thought,  bizarrely,  that  he  might  in- 
iate  himself  with  his  boss  by  saving 
from  what  was  supposed  to  have  been 
inor  fire.  The  nurse  was  later  convict- 
)f  murder.) 

was  mulling  parallels  between  the 
men  and  their  mysterious  deaths  the 
owing  Monday,  March  7,  when  Keil 
illy  reached  me  in  my  office.  Mak- 
small  talk.  I  asked  what  he  had 
rd  about  Stern's  death.  "I'm  walk- 
out of  Edouard's  memorial  service 
*aris  right  now,"  Keil  replied.  "Edou- 
was  the  reason  I  called  you." 
\t  first  I  didn't  understand.  "Hold 
'  I  said.  "You  were  calling  me  about 
l-n  before  he  was  murdered?" 
rCeil  explained  he  was  now  one  of 


don't  mean  to  be  dramatic,  but  it  was  some- 
thing that  was  costing  people  their  lives. 
It's  a  matter  where  everyone  that  touches 
it  has  to  be  very  careful.  Even  you.  Mind 
you.  Edouard  was  not  a  guy  who  was  eas- 
ily frightened.  But  this  . . .  this  is  pretty  sin- 
ister. Edouard  was  looking  for  someone 
who  could  shine  some  light  on  what  was 
happening.  I  mentioned  your  name.  He 
told  me  to  call  you.  And  then  . . .  then  . . . 
this  happened." 

As  we  talked,  Keil  said,  he  was  walking 
toward  a  limousine  to  speak  with  Bea- 
trice. As  he  hung  up,  he  promised  to  put 


"I  want  to  give  you  an  eerie  experience," 
Keil  says,  rising  from  his  chair.  He  steps 
to  a  desk  and  lifts  his  cell  phone  from  its 
cradle.  He  presses  several  buttons.  "I'm  go- 
ing to  play  you  my  last  message  from 
Edouard."  He  hands  me  the  phone,  and  I 
hear  Stern's  voice,  speaking  in  smooth,  un- 
accented English,  in  a  message  he  left  for 
Keil  on  Sunday  morning,  the  day  before 
his  death. 

In  the  message,  Stern  is  worried  about  a 
legal  brief  his  lawyers  will  file  the  next  day 
in  the  litigation  between  Stern  and  Rhodia, 
a  French  chemical  company  he  had  invest- 


rn's  partners.  And  then  he  began  to  tell 
:  the  story  of  the  strange— but,  again, 
dly  familiar— corporate  struggle  that 
d.  in  the  days  before  his  death,  left 
:rn  worried  about  his  safety.  Keil  chose 

words  carefully. 

'Edouard  shared  his  fears  with  me,"  he 
id,  "and  there  was  one  particular  matter 
at  had  him  on  the  edge  of  his  chair.  I 


me  in  touch  with  people  who  could  show 
me  Stem's  strange,  private  world. 

Forty-eight  hours  later,  I  find  myself  star- 
ing down  at  the  rooftop  of  the  main  branch 
of  the  New  York  Public  Library  from  a 
perch  inside  Keil's  spartan  Fifth  Avenue 
offices.  Keil  informs  me  he  had  been  run- 
ning the  New  York  office  of  Stern's  main  in- 
vestment vehicle,  Investments  Real  Returns 
(I.R.R.),  off  and  on  for  the  last  seven  years. 
With  Stern,  he  had  helped  to  broker  the  sale 
of  the  Republic  National  Bank  to  the  HSBC 
conglomerate  in  the  weeks  after  Safra's  death. 


ed  in.  The  $89  million  Stern  sank  into 
Rhodia  was  all  but  gone,  and  Stern  sued, 
claiming  Rhodia  executives  had  misrepre- 
sented the  company's  finances  when  they 
sought  his  investment.  Three  days  before 
Stern  left  the  message,  one  of  the  Rhodia 
directors  whom  Stern  was  suing  had  been 
named  France's  minister  of  finance. 
"Should  we  downplay  it  [in  the  brief]?" 
Stern  asks.  "Or  not  mention  it . . .  It's  pretty 
urgent.  We  have  to  give  the  brief  tomorrow." 

Rhodia  had  once  been  controlled  by 
the  French  government  and  is  still  consid- 
ered a  creature  of  its  origins.  "I  only  found 
this  out  a  couple  of  days  ago,  but  a  judge 
issued  Edouard  a  concealed-weapons  per- 
mit sometime  last  year,"  Keil  is  saying. 
"Edouard  was  carrying  a  concealed  gun. 
a  pistol,  although  I  never  saw  it.  The  judge 
warned  him  that  he  was  entering  'more 
dangerous  territory  than  you  know.' " 

However  far-fetched  it  sounded,  Keil  be- 
lieved the  murder  might  have  been  linked 
to  the  Rhodia  litigation.  This  had  been  a 
subject  of  some  debate  within  Stern's  inner 
circle  the  day  of  continued  on  page  m 
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Not  since  Keith  Richards  and  Anita  Pallenberg 
cut  their  decadently  glamorous  swath  through 
60s  London  has  a  rock  V  roll  romance  so 
thoroughly  hooked  the  British  press:  model 
Kate  Moss  has  fallen  for  one  of  the  country's 
most  notorious  drug  addicts,  former  Libertines 
front  man  Pete  Doherty.  She's  even  taken  to 
singing  with  his  new  band,  Babyshambles.       4 
Doherty  says  Moss  has  saved  his  life. 
But  tallying  the  canceled  concerts, 
rehab  stints,  and  jail  time, 
EDWARD  HELMORE  wonders  how 


dangerous  their  liaison  may  be 

PHOTOGRAPH     BY      HEDI      SLIMANE 
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PUNK  ROMANTIC 

English  rocker  Pete  Doherty, 

photographed  in  his  London 

apartment,  April  2005.  Doherty's 

offbeat  stage  behavior,  history 

of  drug  abuse,  and  relationship  with 

supermodel  Kate  Moss  have  made 

him  a  tabloid  favorite  in  the  U.K. 


A 


■S5B 


of  us  are  looking  at  the  stars." 
Driven  by  its  customary  urge 
to  deify  and  demonize,  the 
British  press  has  made  the  cou- 
ple the  biggest  rock  'n'  roll 
news  story  since  the  Sex  Pis- 
tols. His  friends  want  him  to 
give  up  drugs;  her  friends  want 
her  to  give  up  him.  Neither  is 
likely  to  happen:  he's  a  veteran 
of  rehab,  and  she,  according  to 
one  friend,  is  "completely  and 
utterly  smitten." 

So  when,  a  few  hours  later, 
they  finally  make  the  scene, 
they  appear  like  two  skinny, 
black-clad  insects,  ducking  in 
through  a  back  entrance,  past 
the  bar  and  up  the  stairs  to  the 
safety  of  MacGowan's  small 
apartment.  It's  probably  not 
wise  or  healthy,  but  Moss  and 
Doherty— to  become  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Doherty  this  summer,  if  re- 
ports are  correct— are  delicious 


It's  ten  p.m.  at  the  Boogaloo,  and 
Gerry  O'Boyle,  the 
proprietor  of  this  run- 
down pub  in  North 
London,  says  Kate 
and  Pete— he's  refer- 
ring to  Kate  Moss,  the  model,  and 
her  boyfriend,  Pete  Doherty— are  on 
their  way.  Across  the  bar,  through 
a  fog  of  cigarette  smoke  and  beer  fumes, 
the  singer  Shane  MacGowan  lurches  to- 
ward a  low  stage  with  a  plan  to  serenade 
patrons  with  Bobby  Darin's  "Beyond  the 
Sea."  The  former  Pogues  front  man  sings, 
but  no  one  hears— he  has  accidentally 
switched  off  the  microphone.  On  the  bar 
is  a  copy  of  News  of  the  World,  the  British 
tabloid,  bearing  the  latest  Doherty'  head- 
line: "Sorry  Kate,  just  when  you  thought 
he  couldn't  get  any  worse,  Doherty  con- 
fesses ...  I  SOLD  DRUGS  AND  SERVICED 
OLD  QUEENS!" 

Things  being  what  they  are,  Moss,  31, 
and  Doherty.  26.  may  not  show  up.  Some- 
one has  tipped  off  the  press,  and  the  pa- 
parazzi have  descended,  eager  for  the  first 
pictures  of  the  young  lovers  together.  She, 
after  all,  is  the  beautiful  model  with  a  wild 
history  all  her  own.  he  the  self-aesti  ctive 
rock  star  living  out  Oscar  Wilde's  fa 
dictum:  "We  are  all  in  the  gutter,  but  some 


"ONE  MINUTE  I'M 
IN  A  PRISON  TRACKSUIT 

QUEUING  FOR  CHICKEN 
AND  RICE  AND  THE  NEXT 
MINUTE  I'M  CLOBBERED 

OUT  IN  DIOR." 


bohemians  who  make  the  red  carpet  look 
like  a  pedestrian  crossing,  a  couple  as  deca- 
dently  glamorous  as  any  since  Anita  Pallen- 
berg  and  Keith  Richards. 

But  where  Moss  is  famous,  Doherty  is 
infamous:  He  is  the  former  middle-class 
choirboy  who  speaks  in  dreamy  wisps  of 
thought  and  feeling.  His  first  band,  the 
short-lived  Libertines,  put  excitement,  as 
well  as  sex  and  drugs,  back  into  rock  'n' 
roll.  But  before  their  second  album,  epon- 
ymously  titled  The  Libertines,  was  even  re- 
leased, Doherty  had  been  kicked  out  of 
the  band— his  drug  addiction  so  destruc- 
tive the  rest  of  the  group  could  no  longer 
take  it.  He'll  tell  reporters  that  "crack's  gor- 
geous," then  recite  poetry.  In  concert  with 
his  new  band,  the  aptly  named  Babysham- 
bles,  if  he  turns  up  at  all,  he's  liable  to  get 


into  a  fight.  He's  adept  at  treating  the 
as  a  bizarre  visitation,  at  adopting  ve 
appealing,  highly  traditional  poses:} 
beautiful  loser,  the  street  urchin,  the 
cate  flower,  Bambi  gone  bad. 

Since  January,  when  Doherty  hooke<j 
with  Moss,  he's  been  arrested  and  ja 
placed  under  curfew;  he  has  canceled  i 
certs,  entered  and  exited  rehab,  and 
at  least  part  of  an  album  in  the  mc 
tains  of  Wales.  "It's  a  mad  life  for 
now."  O'Boyle  explains.  "He's  got 
tographers  and  the  tabloids  after  hii 
day  long.  Pete's  whole  life  is  as  ronu 
rebel;  it's  all  about  dreams.  Reality  ca 
harsh  for  him." 

But  in  contrast  with  other  periods, 
has  been  a  comparatively  peaceful  tJ 
for  Doherty.  Those  around  him  w  ould  I 
to  keep  it  that  way.  But  as  his  on-agi 
off-again  manager,  James  Mullord.  sa 
Doherty"s  situation  is  a  self-perpetua^ 
horror  story:  "He's  his  own  worst  ene 
when  it  comes  to  getting  the  wrong 
of  attention."  And  so  it  is  with  publica 
of  Kids  in  the  Riot:  High  and . 
with  the  Libertines.  In  the  bo<] 
Doherty  told  author  Pete  Wd 
that  before  he  was  succ^ 
ful  he  "was  spanking  off 
queens  for.  like,  20  quid. 
I    remember    on 
being  taken  back! 
this  mews  house! 
Chelsea,  a  right  <] 
fucking  badger 
was.  It  was  a  bit  daft,  ad 
ally.  As  he  slept  I  lock 
him  in  his  room,  tied 
pair  of  trousers  o\ 
his  head  and  nicked 
these  American  doll 
bills  out  of  his  drawer."  And,  he  add 
with  characteristic  comic  flourish,  "a 
probably  still  there  with  a  hard-on.  Iistd 
ing  to  Classic  FM." 

Three  years  ago,  in  2002,  the  Libi 
tines  released  Up  the  Bracket.  Withd 
that  album,  it's  doubtful  anyone  wou 
care  much  about  Doherty  now.  The  re 
ord  was  a  hit  in  Britain.  (It  was  too  chaol 
to  be  more  than  a  critical  hit  in  Amelia 
With  echoes  of  the  Clash,  the  band  vi 
a  perfect  antidote  to  a  stagnant  nnu 
scene.  Just  as  punk  had,  25  years  befoi 
the  Libertines  offered  something  en<| 
getic  and  direct— "rock  'n"  roll  for  the  21 
century." 

There  were  four  members  of  the  bad 
but  creatively  it  relied  on  the  intense,  \4 
atile  relationship  of  the  two  front  men 
Doherty.  the  wayward  son  of  a  Brita 
Army  major,  and  Carl  Barat,  the  son  < 
hippie  parents  and  the  more  cautious  j 
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)herty  and  Kate  Moss 

Ion,  January  26,  2005. 

e,  Doherty  and  Bab\  shambles 

i  on  the  BBC's  Top  of 

s  last  December. 


in  1996  and  bond- 
i    .o  throw  them 
an  T    ;t  London  tower 
n  of  the  fact.  Trie? 
in  a  using  their  songs  with  nos- 

talgia lor  William  Blake  "s  Albion  (the  idea 
of  a  England  that  inspired  the 

aantic  poets),  and  aspired  to  Ar- 
cadia, a  land  where  the  senses  roam  free. 
The  geographic  center  of  the  dream  was 
Filthy  McNasty's— a  predecessor  to  the 
Boogaloo— where  Doherty  once  worked 
behind  the  bar.  (It  is  said  Merlin,  the  wiz- 
ard, is  buried  beneath  the  pub,  and  that 
Ken  Kesey  came  to  pay  homage.)  The 
Libertines  were  literate  ("Britpop  meets 
Baudelaire,"  said  one  reviewer)  and  they 
wrote  about  their  friendship,  of  drunken 
chaos  and  abandon.  In  their  secondhand 
red  officers'  uniforms,  their  vanity  all  their 
own,  their  rebellion  was  anti-slick,  anti- 
corporate,  anti-apathetic.  Comparisons  to 
his  former  band  were  not  lost  on  Clash 
guitarist  Mick  Jones,  who  volunteered  to 
produce  them.  "Once  in  a  while  a  band 
comes  along  that's  like  that,  and  they're 
the  ones,  and  everybody  sort  of 
knew  it."  he  said. 

What  the  Libertines  lacked  in 
skill  they  made  up  for 
with  attitude  and  en- 
ergy. Their  first  single 
was  titled  "What  a 
Waster."  They  played 
in  pubs,  they  played  in  people's  liv- 
ing rooms— they  once  even 
played  in  a  brothel.  They  in- 
vited fans  home  and  gave 
out  their  mobile-phone  num- 
bers. They  played  surprise 
"guerrilla"  gigs.  The  band  took  its  lead 
from  the  Strokes,  the  New  York  purvey- 
ors of  retro  garage  rock.  "But  where  the 
Strokes  were  tense  and  obsessed  with  be- 
ing cool,  the  Libertines  were  the  total  oppo- 
site," explains  former  Blender  editor  Andy 
Pemberton.  "They  were  shambolic,  relaxed, 
and  it  all  spilled  out  of  them."  Onstage, 
they  were  unpredictable  and  sexually  am- 
biguous—Doherty  and  Barat  would  take 
their  shirts  off  and  sing  pressed  against 
each  other.  They  had,  Pemberton  adds, 
"that  whole  homoerotic  thing  going  on." 

Like  dozens  of  musicians  before  him. 
from  Sly  Stone  to  one  of  his  heroes,  Arthur 
Lee  of  Love.  Doherty 's  habit  of  disap- 
pearing is  central  to  his  mythology  In 
2003  he  failed  to  how  up  for  the  entire 
Libertines  European  tour,  prompting  the 
first  of  several  expulsions  from  the  band. 
Andrew  Male,  deputy  editor  of  Mojo  mag- 
azine, draws  a  comparison  between  the 
singer  and  Bartleby  the  Scrivener,  the  char- 
acter in  Herman  Melville's  short  story. 


The  more  Bartleby  withdraws  from  the 
world,  the  more  attention  he  receives. 
•■Doherty  is  like  all  the  great  characters  in 
literature  who  disappear  from  the  text- 
he's  the  absence  at  the  heart  of  the  story. 
As  he  disappears,  he  becomes  everyone's 
main  preoccupation." 

t  takes  several  attempts  over  several 
weeks  to  meet  him.  The  man  who 
has  produced  far  more  sensational 
headlines  than  sales  of  his  music  jus- 
tify-and  who  has  become  a  central 
obsession  of  a  country  fixated  on"  its 
own  decadence  and  dissolution— is  highly 
elusive.  So  when  Doherty  shows  up  in  the 
small  office  behind  the  Boogaloo.  he  looks 
uncustomary,  almost  like  an  apparition.  He 
is  extremely  tall  and  thin.  He  appears  elas- 
tic, with  long  limbs  that  he  spools  and  un- 
spools.  He's  polite,  considerate,  and  almost 
eager  to  please.  Rare  is  the  British  rocker 
who  doesn't  like  clothes,  and  Doherty  is  no 
exception.  Wearing  a  porkpie  hat.  Cuban 
heels,  and  a  worn  black  Dior  suit  and  tie. 
he  agrees  his  rapidly  oscillating  fortunes 


"I  WAS  SHOOTING 
WHITE,  SHOOTING  BROWN- 
KATE  SAVED  MY  LIFE." 
DRUGS,  HE  ADDS,  ARE  A 
"VERY  SELFISH  THING." 


can  be  disconcerting.  "It's  fucking  weird." 
he  tells  me.  "One  minute  I'm  in  a  prison 
tracksuit  queuing  for  chicken  and  rice  and 
the  next  minute  I'm  clobbered  out  in  Dior." 
From  crack  dens  to  fancy  hotels,  con- 
trast has  informed  Doherty's  life.  In  a  world 
dominated  by  hard-polished  glamour,  the 
androgynous,  wan  singer  ought  to  be  a  re- 
ject. The  opposite  is  true— he's  become  a 
fashion  icon.  Hedi  Slimane,  the  designer  at 
Dior  Homme,  who  has  photographed  Do- 
herty extensively  and  given  all  the  members 
of  Babyshambles  free  clothes,  describes  the 
singer  as  being  in  the  "purest  tradition  of 
British  rock.  Total  elegant  nonchalance.  A 
mixture  of  punk  and  mod  heritage,  with  so 
much  innate  grace.  He  is  like  a  fallen  angel 
onstage  ...  a  future  authentic  icon.  The  real 
thing."  In  return.  Doherty  gave  the  design- 
er a  taste  of  authentic  London,  taking  him 
down  the  "front  line"  of  the  racially  tense 


Whitechapel,  where  a  friend  of  the  si 
had  been  shot  in  the  groin  the  pn 
night.  "I  took  him  to  a  few  places  he 
feel  comfortable  with,"  Doherty  sa; 
got  pulled  over  by  the  police,  then 
Asian  ninjas  started  on  us.  He  had 
escorted  back  to  his  car  by  my  mates 
At  the  Boogaloo,  there  is  a  measi 
calm  Doherty  is  grateful  for.  "It  feel 
I'm  coming  down,"  he  says.  "Prison 
the  security  and  the  fucking  pressure 
pie  trying  to  get  me  to  do  this  and  do  tl 
Here  it's  settled.  There's  no  pressure.  !■ 
a  jukebox.  It's  Arcadia." 

While  some  in  his  immediate 
would  like  Doherty  to  get  clean,  wi 
48-year-old  Shane  MacGowan  as 
model  it's  an  unlikely  proposition— 
Gowan,  with  a  morbid  countenanc 
the  dress  of  a  19th-century  unde 
made  a  second  career  out  of  his  d 
into  severe  alcoholism.  And  around 
men  are  hangers-on,  and  acolytes, 
bask  in  their  celebrity. 

Over  a  pint  of  Guinness,  Dohe 
mantically  describes  the  vision  th 
had  such  a  powerful  effect  on 
bion  is  the  name  of  the  ship  we  hap 
to  be  traveling  on.  Arcadia,  the  de 
tion— the  realm  of  the 
a  rural  idyll,  a  plac 
forget  doubt,"  Dohe 
plains.  "Above  the 
ness.  the  clobber,  the 
it  was  something  true 
His  overriding  aim.  exe 
fied  in  his  concerts,  is  to  bi*i 
down  barriers.  "All  we're  st 
for  is  a  writhing  m 
bodies  in  unity,"  he 
drifting  gently  in 
out  of  touch.  "Wh 
you're  on  the  stag 
not,  it's  a  celebration,  an  exultation 

As  Kate  Moss's  consort,  Doherty 
not  had  such  a  smooth  entree  into  soc 
At  a  party  in  London  in  April,  he  was 
vorting  "like  a  palomino  pony,"  knock! 
things  over,  when  a  playboy  heir  to  an 
dustrial  fortune  told  Doherty  to  stop 
an  asshole.  As  he  turned  away.  Doh 
smacked  him  upside  the  head  and  he 
hurt,  bleeding  from  his  ear.  Doherty 
him  the  next  day  to  apologize. 

Casual  violence  is  a  kind  of  puncd 
tion  for  Doherty;  during  our  conversati 
he  abruptly  bashes  his  head  against  I 
wall  to  make  a  point. 

Onstage,  his  performance  owes  m 
to  chaos  than  to  choreography.  He  d 
thrown  off  Top  of  the  Pops  for  fighting  wi 
a  member  of  the  audience.  At  one  of  m 
last  Libertines  concerts,  at  London's  Bj 
ton  Academy,  in  February  last  year.  Dob 
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ught  Barat  had  given  him  an  odd 
as  they  played  "Can't  Stand  Me 

a  song  about  their  strained  relation- 
Doherty  kicked  over  Barat's  amplifier 
nashed  his  guitar.  Earlier  this  year,  at 

ert  in  Brixton  with  Babyshambles, 
ty  collided  with  the  bass  player,  stag- 
backward,  and  threw  a  punch.  The 
)lled  on  the  stage  before  half  a  dozen 
s  jumped  in  to  break  it  up. 
e  strain  of  voyeuristic  interest  is  to 

r  if  Doherty  has  the  constitution  to 
i  latter-day  Richards  to  Moss's  Pal- 
rg;  the  consensus  is  he  may  be  too 
ite.  (Pallenberg  has  actually  been 
hing  of  a  guide  to  Moss  in  the  cus- 
and  conventions  of  being  a  rock  'n' 
listress.)  Still,  he's  not  without  de- 
rs— some  think  he's  a  male  version  of 
er  tabloid  fixation,  Jordan,  a  topless 
1  with  giant  bosoms  who  turns  up 
?out  anywhere  in  Britain  there's  pub- 
to  be  had. 

believe  he  is  now  living  up  to  an  ar- 
pe  that  has  figures  like  Coleridge  and 
;laire  at  the  time-hallowed  end  of  the 
estructive-visionary-artist  spectrum, 
id  Vicious  at  the  other;  Kurt  Cobain, 
ss,  is  somewhere  in  the  middle,"  says 
writer  Mat  Snow. 

ose  who  know  Doherty  well  say  he's 
s  been  this  way.  He  was  brought  up 
iferent  military  bases  and,  after  achiev- 
igh  grades  at  school,  followed  his 
passions,  soccer  and  music,  starting 
zine  devoted  to  his  favorite  team 
ens  Park  Rangers)  and  contributing 
ry  to  various  underground  publica- 
.  Lucy  Barat,  Carl's  sister,  remem- 
sharing  an  apartment  with  the  two 
em.  "He'd  put  Noel  Coward  records 
get  to  sleep.  We'd  go  to  buy  milk  in 
norning  and  he'd  put  a  bowler  hat 
nd  buy  Le  Monde,  even  though  he 
n't  speak  French.  He's  always  been 


like  that.  He's  aware  of  reality— he  just 
chooses  to  add  to  it." 

In  April,  Babyshambles  were  sequestered 
in  the  mountains  of  Wales  making  their 
first  album  until  they  were  thrown  out  of 
the  studio.  (Doherty  trashed  the  cottage  the 
band  was  staying  in,  and  that  was  after  they 
had  been  caught  smuggling  meat  pies— the 
studio  is  strictly  vegan— and  other  supplies 
onto  the  premises.  The  final  straw  came 
when  the  security  company  hired  to  stop 
Doherty  from  breaking  a  court-mandated 
curfew  refused  to  let  him  leave.  "So  I  tried 
to  drive  the  security  fella's  car  back  to  Lon- 
don. I  tried  to  reverse  it  down  the  moun- 
tain, but  the  road  was  so  narrow  and  I  got 
caught  in  a  ditch,"  he  says  nonchalantly. 
"So  we  got  chucked  out  of  Wales.  Miranda 
[Jones,  Mick's  wife]  was  furious.") 

There's  much  riding  on  the  album, 
and  it  will  answer  the  question 
that  hangs  over  Doherty— if,  amid 
the  drugs  and  chaos,  he  still  has 
a  good  record  in  him.  With  Moss 
on  backing  vocals,  Doherty  says 
he's  pleased  with  the  results  so  far:  "I  will 
say  that  [the  Babyshambles  anthem]  'Fuck 
Forever'  is  as  good  a  song  as  I  ever  heard." 
As  one  traces  the  story  back,  there  isn't 
much  time  between  the  Libertines'  first  suc- 


cess, in  2002,  and  their  self-destruction— 
barely  enough  time,  in  fact,  to  establish  a 
reputation  based  on  their  music.  Doherty 
and  Barat  did  what  rock  stars  do:  they  got 
high,  slept  around,  and  played  loud  music. 
But  where  Barat  had  brakes,  Doherty  had 
only  an  accelerator,  and  it  was  pressed  to 
the  floor.  In  July  2003,  while  the  Liber- 
tines were  on  tour  in  Japan  without  him, 
Doherty  broke  into  Barat's  apartment  and 
stole  an  antique  guitar,  laptop,  mouth  or- 
gan, and  CD  player  belonging  to  Barat's 
sister,  who  in  agreement  with  singer  Lisa 
Moorish,  the  mother  of  Doherty's  young 
son,  Estile,  turned  him  in  to  the  police. 

Doherty  looked  astonished  when  he  was 
sentenced  to  six  months  in  jail.  (It  was 
reduced  to  two  months  with  time  off  for 
good  behavior.)  When  he  strolled  out  of 
Wandsworth  prison— with  his  things,  most- 
ly fan  mail,  stuffed  in  a  bag  stamped  "Her 
Majesty's  Prison  Service"  slung  over  his 
shoulder— to  a  tearful  reunion  with  Barat, 
it  was,  noted  Mojo,  "the  beginning  of  his 
descent  into  the  heaven/hell  of  being  the 
most  beautiful,  doomed  and  talented  fuck- 
up  of  his  generation." 

Last  spring  the  Libertines  recorded  their 
second  album,  with  security  guards  in 
the  studio  to  keep  the  pair  from  coming  to 
blows.  Instead  of  continued  on  page  127 
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doherty  exiting  the  Florence 
gale  Clinic  in  London  in  February  after 
st  attempt  to  kick  his  drug  habit.  Above, 
nd  Doherty,  captured  kissing  after  a 
ambles  concert  in  Dublin  on  May  14. 
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Prices  for  apartments  in  the  12-floor  limestone  co-op  at  927  Fifth  Avenue 

approach  S20  million.  Residents  include  Mary  Tyler  Moore,  Paula  Zahn. 

several  Wall  Street  big  shots,  and  two  red-tailed  hawks:  the  beloved 

Pale  Male  and  his  current  mate.  Lola.  Last  December,  when  the  building's  board 

tried  to  evict  Pale  Male — removing  his  window-ledge  nest — 

bird-lovers  from  Central  Park  and  around  the  world  swung  into  action. 

FR\\\K  DitlACOMO  chronicles  the  only-in-New-York  drama  of  raptors  (avian 

and  human),  real  estate,  and  one  very  expensive  love  nest 
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PREDATORS"  GALL 


The  view  of  927  Fifth  Avenue     X  : 
from  the  hawk-watchers*  vantage 
point  in  Central  Park.  Inset, 
Pale  Male,  left,  and  his  mate  Lola 

enjoying  the  comforts  of  their  new. 
architect-aided  nest.  One  source  estimates 
it  cost  more  than  $40,000. 
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s  prestigious  Man- 
n  addresses  go,  927  Fifth  Avenue  would  never  be  mistaken 
le  pinnacle,  but  it's  not  far  from  the  top.  Completed  in  1917 
/arren  &  Wetmore,  principal  architects  of  Grand  Central 
linal,  the  neo-Italian  Renaissance  limestone  building  sits 
s  from  Central  Park  at  the  southeast  corner  of  74th  Street 
Fifth.  On  an  avenue  originally  graced  by  monumental  man- 
built  for  men  such  as  Cornelius  Vanderbilt  Whitney  and  An- 
Carnegie,  927  Fifth  was  one  of  the  first  apartment  buildings 
ed  to  satisfy  what  would  prove  to  be  a  lasting  yen  among  the 
upwardly  mobile:  to  live  along  the  eastern  border  of  Central 
one  of  the  last  pastoral  refuges  in  a  city  that  was  fast  becom- 
>ne  of  the  most  engineered  and  industrialized  places  on  earth, 
le  beauty  of  927  Fifth's  relatively  modest  facade— the  build- 
s  just  12  stories  high— lies  in  its  architectural  details.  Be- 
ll an  elegant  cornice  of  acanthus-leaf  scrolls,  the  top  two 
's  are  delineated  by  a  stringcourse  of  shells,  tridents,  and 
creatures,  and  a  symmetrical  pattern  of  square  and  circular 
niches,  the  latter  of  which  depict  a  majestic  eagle-like  bird 
ing  out  its  breast  and  extending  its  wings.  Closer  to  street 
,  a  two-story  arch,  topped  with  a  head-scroll  keystone  and 
ced  by  spiked  lanterns,  defines  the  building's  main  entryway. 
•e,  behind  heavy  brass  doors  in  a  small  paneled  lobby  with 
rched  ceiling  and  marble  floors,  waits  the  building's  door- 
,  dressed  in  a  smart  dusky-blue  double-breasted  uniform. 
:hing  blue  cap,  and  white  gloves. 

:>  passersby  moving  at  New  York's  speed  of  life,  however,  there 
tie  that  makes  927  Fifth  Avenue  stand  out  from  all  the  other 
manicured  buildings  situated  along  the  city's  central  thorough- 
and  that  is  how  its  residents  like  it.  In  real-estate  parlance, 
Fifth  is  a  cooperative  apartment— known  more  informally  as  a 
>p— in  which  those  who  live  in  the  building  do  not  technical- 
wn  their  apartments  but  rather  own  "shares" 
:d  on  the  amount  of  space  they  occupy  in  the 
ding.  Unlike  most  real-estate  purchases,  buy- 
a  co-op  apartment  is  not  just  a  matter  of  se- 
ng  a  loan  and  surviving  a  lien  search.  Before 
deal  can  be  finalized,  the  hopeful  buyer  must 
I  muster  before  the  co-op's  board,  a  group  of 
pie— usually  elected  by  the  shareholders  at  an 
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annual  meeting— who  act  as  the  building's  gatekeepers.  The  lion's 
share  of  co-op  boards  in  New  York  base  their  decisions  strictly 
on  a  prospective  buyer's  financial  health,  a  handful  of  letters  of  rec- 
ommendation, and  occasionally  a  gut  feeling  about  whether  or  not 
their  prospective  neighbor  might  be  a  secret  sociopath.  But  where 
the  stakes  are  higher,  other  factors  come  into  play.  On  Fifth  and 
Park  Avenues  and  Central  Park  West,  where  buyers  of  trophy 
apartments  tend  to  concentrate,  co-ops  are  the  equivalent  of  ex- 
tremely exclusive  clubs,  and  boards  may  take  into  consideration 
everything  from  marital  status  to  politics,  pet  preference,  social 
aspirations,  and,  occasionally,  though  no  board  member  would 
ever  admit  it.  skin  color  and  religion.  The  reasons  for  acceptance 
or  rejection  are  rarely  given,  however,  and  the  board's  decision 
is  always  final.  The  losers  move  on.  The  winners  move  in.  And  if 
they  can't  secure  their  own  seat  on  the  board,  they  make  sure  to 
stay  on  the  gatekeepers'  good  sides— in  case  they  ever  decide  to  sell. 

rhe  co-op  board,  in  its  choice  of  whom  to  allow 
into  the  ranks,  sets  the  tone  of  the  building, 
and,  as  with  a  lot  of  Gold  Coast  buildings,  the 
board  at  927  Fifth  values  privacy  to  the  point 
of  invisibility.  "What  they'd  like  is  just  another 
nice  Jewish  couple— no  one  with  pretensions, 
no  one  who's  social,"  says  one  real-estate  broker  familiar  with 
the  building.  "They  really  don't  like  celebrities  there.  They  hap- 
pen to  have  two"— that  would  be  CNN  anchor  Paula  Zahn  and 
Mary  Tyler  Moore,  who,  at  press  time,  was  in  the  process  of  sell- 
ing her  place— "but  they  prefer  not  having  celebrities What 

they  really  like  is  a  normal  kind  of  bourgeois." 

According  to  the  broker,  the  bourgeoisie  who  desire  to  live  at 
927  Fifth  Avenue  must  demonstrate  that  they  have  liquidity 
equal  to  at  least  four  times  the  price  of  the  apartment  they're 
planning  to  buy.  Because  there  are  only  10  residences  in  the 
building— one  to  a  floor,  except  for  a  lone  duplex— they're  rarely 
on  the  market,  but,  hypothetically  speaking,  a  potential  buyer 
would  need  to  show  between  $80  million  and  $100  million  in  the 
bank,  now  that  prices  in  the  building  are  creeping  toward  the 
$20  million  mark.  In  recent  years  the  apartments  at  927  Fifth 
that  have  gone  on  the  market  have  sold  to  a  collection  of  Wall 
Street  executives— among  them  investment  banker  Bruce  Wasser- 
stein,  hedge-fund  manager  Lee  Ainslie,  and  leveraged-buyout 
specialist  Marc  Rowan— whose  raptor-like  instincts  regarding 
financial  markets  and  distressed  businesses  enable  them  to  lead 
wealthy  but  stealthy  lives. 

Admission  has  its  rewards,  particularly  a  spectacular  view  of 
Central  Park  for  those  who  live  on  the  third  floor  and  above.  "Fifth 


Left  to  right:  Mary  Tyler  Moore  helps  bring  the 

noise  across  the  street  from  927  Fifth  Avenue; 

protester  encourages  horn  honking;  co-op  board 

sident  Richard  Cohen  and  his  wife.  Paula  Zahn, 

/ho  served  as  de  facto  villains  in  press  accounts. 
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A  treet,  is  the  p        stretch,  if  you  want  the 

nee  Kaiser  I\  longtime  broker  of 

Ma  tiattan  who  cirries  a  detailed  map  of 
mdings  in  his  hea      And  [927  Fifth  is]  beau- 
tifully positioned.  You  want  the  rare  part  of  the  beef . . .  and  74th 
Stn  iter." 

.  ining  in  1993,  when  the  residents  of  927  Fifth  took  in 
views  they  were  struck  by  an  unsettling  sight.  Beneath  them, 
a  gaggle  of  eccentrics  had  begun  gathering  daily  at  the  western 
end  of  Central  Park's  model-boat  pond,  166  yards  from  their 
building's  entrance,  with  an  array  of  telescopes,  cameras,  and  oth- 
er optical  equipment— all  of  which  seemed  to  be  pointed  at  the 
co-op's  windows.  To  this  building  of  sophisticates  seeking  to  live 
beneath  the  radar,  it  must  have  looked  as  if  the  staff  of  the  Mount 
Palomar  observatory  had  arrived.  And  true  to  their  suspicions, 
the  group  on  the  ground  was  eagerly  monitoring  one  of  the  resi- 
dents of  927  Fifth,  albeit  one  that  had.  remarkably,  moved 
onto  rather  than  into  the  building,  and  done  so  without  portfolio 
or  the  mandatory  stomach-churning  board  interview. 

Atop  the  ornate  molding  depicting  two  cherubs  holding  a 
medallion  that  framed  the  building's  top  center  window,  an  actu- 
al raptor— a  red-tailed  hawk  eventually  dubbed  Pale  Male— had, 
with  his  mate,  built  a  nest  out  of  a  collection  of  sticks  and  other 
flotsam  found  in  Central  Park.  Ingeniously  positioned  in  a  place 
that  protected  it  from  wind,  weather,  and  predators,  the  nest 
would  become  not  just  an  ideal  maternity  ward  but,  for  the  peo- 
ple who  tracked  it  from  below,  a  symbol  of  urban  success  more 
compelling  than  any  Fifth  Avenue  apartment.  Life  in  the  big  city 
is  hard  on  everyone,  but  for  those  who  don't  have  inexhaustible 
quantities  of  money,  the  coins  of  the  realm  are  ingenuity,  adapt- 
ability, and  grace.  And  the  hawks'  canny  exploitation  of  the  me- 
tropolis and  its  abundant,  unwanted  populations  of  pigeons  and 
rats  earned  them  instant  citizenship,  a  modicum  of  fame  (in- 
cluding a  book  and  a  documentary),  and,  most  of  all,  a  loyal 
following  that  was  now  tracking  their  every  move. 

Pale  Male  did  not  inspire  the  board  of  927  Fifth  Avenue, 
however,  and  last  December  the  building  removed  the  hawks' 
nest  for  the  second  time.  The  first  incident,  in  1993,  had  brought 
a  terse  warning  from  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  and  the 
hawks  were  allowed  to  rebuild.  When  the  nest  was  dismantled 
again,  11  years  later,  the  board  had  done  its  regulatory  home- 
work, but  it  had  also  seriously  underestimated  how  large  and 
vocal  Pale  Male's  fan  base  had  grown.  The  result  was  a  mael- 
strom of  the  kind  of  publicity  that  the  building  most  despised. 
The  raptors  of  927  Fifth  Avenue— the  human  variety— suddenly 
found  themselves  pitted  against  the  hawk-lovers,  some  of  whom 
lived  in  the  building.  And  as  is  so  often  the  case  when  man  tries 
to  micro-manage  every  inch  of  his  environment,  nature,  in  the 
end,  has  a  way  of  showing  him  who's  boss. 


W         ^  or  a  story  that's  part  Bonfire  of  the  Vanities, 

m  part  Jonathan  Livingston  Seagull,  perhaps  it  is 

m         J      best  to  start  at  the  top— in  this  case  the  win- 

m  i        dow  molding  just  beneath  the  Italianate  cor- 

m  nice  of  927  Fifth  Avenue— where  Pale  Male 

.  M  and  his  current  mate,  Lola,  maintain  what  one 

of  the  city's  tabloids  might  call  a  literal  love  nest. 

Every  year  between  late  summer  and  late  fall,  more  than  a  dozen 
species  of  raptors— a  general  term  for  birds  of  prey— fly  over  Central 
Park  on  their  southward  migratory  path.  Some  stop  and  roost;  a 
few.  like  Pale  Male  and  Lola,  stay  vear-round.  The  pair  belong  to 
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one  of  the  most  common  North  American  species  of  raptors, 
red-tailed  hawk  (Buteo  jamaicensis),  known  for  its  broad 
which  can  reach  a  span  of  some  four  feet,  and  for  its  rou 
reddish-brown  tail.  But  there  is  little  about  Pale  Male  himself  ti 
is  run-of-the-mill,  beginning  with  his  appearance.  Where 'ml 
red-tailed  hawks  have  dark-brown  heads,  white  breasts,  and  si 
of  brown  across  their  bellies,  he  has  been  painted  with  a  more 
tel  palette— hence  his  name.  The  distinctions  do  not  stop  there. 
Male  and  his  original  mate,  dubbed  First  Love  by  the  hawk-watchj 
were  the  first  red-tailed  hawks  of  record  to  nest  in  Central  Pa( 
That  was  in  1992,  before  he  became  the  first  red-tailed  hawk 
record  to  nest  atop  a  city  building.  Most  red-tailed  hawks  choos- 
nice  tree  for  their  nests,  which,  by  the  way,  they  do  not  use  as  liv  «^ 
quarters,  but  rather  as  incubators  for  their  eggs  and,  once  the 
have  hatched,  a  place  to  raise  their  young.  Though  appro: 
75  percent  of  red-tailed  hawks  do  not  survive  their  first  w: 
Pale  Male  has  helped  improve  those  odds,  by  producing  so 
offspring  over  the  14  years  that  he's  resided  in  Manhattan. 

Much  more  is  known  about  Pale  Male  and  Lola,  at 
publicly,  than  about  the  human  couple  who  live  closest  to 
at  927  Fifth.  Longtime  residents  of  the  building's  12th 
Harold  and  Judith  Winters  lead  extremely  quiet  lives. 

Directly  below  the  Winterses,  Lazard  Freres  C.E.O.  and 
}frrA:-magazine  owner  Bruce  Wasserstein  and  his  family 
in  the  building's  largest  apartment:  the  duplex  he  created 
years  ago  when  he  joined  the  10th  floor  of  the  building, 
he  bought  for  a  reported  $11.5  million  in  1997,  and  the 
floor,  which  he  purchased  from  investment  banker  Ric 
Gilder  in  2001  for  a  reported  $15  million.  The  resulting  11, 
square-foot  apartment,  with  as  many  as  25  rooms,  is  a  1 
space  even  by  Fifth  Avenue  standards,  though  fitting  for  an 
ecutive  who  just  this  spring  earned  $300  million  from  his 
chestration  of  the  Lazard  Ltd.  I. P.O. 

In  no  particular  order,  the  rest  of  the  building's  residents 
elude  Judith  Hernstadt,  a  former  owner  and  operator  of  TV 
radio  stations  and  the  ex-wife  of  onetime  Nevada  state  sen 
William  Hernstadt.  On  a  nearby  floor  is  the  building's  most 
mous  resident,  Mary  Tyler  Moore,  who  shares  her  apartme 
with  her  cardiologist-and-health-policy-adviser  husband,  t\ 
Robert  Levine,  though  probably  not  for  much  longer.  As 
article  went  to  press,  Moore  and  Levine  were  about  to  find 
whether  the  second  buyer  they  had  found  for  their  apartme: 
listed  at  $18.5  million— would  fare  better  than  the  first,  a 
sian  businessman  who  was  turned  down  by  the  board. 

Among  the  building's  longest-term  residents  are  Robert 
Renee  Belfer,  whose  philanthropy— his  family  made  its  mone; 
oil— has  affixed  their  names  to  the  Metropolitan  Museum 
Art's  Robert  and  Renee  Belfer  Court  for  early  Greek  art,  f 
which  they  gave  an  estimated  $6  million,  and  to  the  Belfer  Ce 
ter  for  Science  and  International  Affairs  at  Harvard  Universitj 
John  F.  Kennedy  School  of  Government,  for  which  they  donah 
$7.5  million.  But,  more  recently,  70-year-old  Robert  Belfer  mai  I 
headlines  not  for  the  money  he  donated  but  for  the  money  1  J 
and  his  family  lost— a  reported  $2  billion— in  the  Enron  scand;  I 
Belfer  was  once  a  director  of  the  company  and  owned  anoth  i 
company  linked  to  it.  Though  he  was  not  involved  in  any  wrook 
doing,  Enron  embarrassed  Belfer.  In  2001  an  unnamed  friei  - 
told  The  New  York  Times,  '"He  said  he  was  depressed  and  fifc 
stupid— as  if  the  whole  world  was  looking  at  him." 

Maurits  and  Claire  Edersheim  are  another  pair  of  longtiife 
residents.  A  representative  of  Wall  Street's  dwindling  Old  GuaP 
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in  early  proponent  of  global  investment  strategy,  the  87-year-old 
terdam-born  Edersheim  was  one  of  the  first  brokers  hired  by 

"Tubby"  Burnham  at  the  firm  that  eventually  became  Drexel 
ham  Lambert.  He  rose  to  deputy  chairman  and.  shortly  be- 
the  firm  imploded  over  the  Michael  Milken  scandal  in  1990, 

Drexel's  international  money-management  group  and  his 
ty-chairmanship  to  Smith  Barney,  where  he  still  holds  the  title. 

Dne  of  the  building's  middle  floors  is  home  to 
Marc  Rowan,  a  former  Drexel  Burnham  Lam- 
bert banker  who  is  now  a  managing  director  at 
Leon  Black's  Apollo  Advisors  L.P.,  the  New 
York  investment-and-buyout  firm  that  has  had 
major  interests  in,  among  other  concerns,  Sirius 
llite  Radio  and  Vail  Resorts  Inc.,  the  largest  ski-resort  op- 
ir  in  the  U.S. 

oldman  Sachs  investment  banker  Thomas  Walker  III  report- 
paid  $13  million  for  his  apartment,  the  onetime  residence 
>rmer  Bankers  Trust  C.E.O.  Frank  Newman.  Hedge-fund 
ager  Lee  Ainslie,  C.E.O.  of  Maverick  Capital,  bought  his 
)om,  5, 500 -square-foot  apartment  in  2003  from  fashion  de- 
er Kenneth  Cole  and  his  wife,  Maria  Cuomo  Cole.  The 
s  had  purchased  the  apartment  in  2000  for  $  11.2  million, 
vated  it,  but  never  moved  in. 

he  final  spot  on  927  Fifth's  directory  belongs  to  the  blonde, 
>-playing  television  journalist  Paula  Zahn,  anchor  of  CNN's 
cnight  prime-time  series  Paula  Zahn  Now,  and  her  hus- 
i,  Richard  Cohen,  who  in  addition  to  being  president  of  the 
ding's  co-op  board  runs  Capital  Properties,  a  real-estate- 
lopment  firm  he  founded  in  Boston  in  1977,  which  current- 
vns  and  operates  more  than  6,000  multi-family  residential 
>  and  three  million  square  feet  of  office  space,  according  to 
:ompany's  Web  site.  The  49-year-old  Zahn  has  a  reputation 
teing  brainy  and  cool  under  fire.  Cohen's  more  limited  public 
ile  is  as  a  hard-nosed  negotiator;  he  was  once  compared  in 
t  to  C.  Montgomery  Burns,  the  sinister  and  ruthless  nuclear- 
'er-plant  owner  on  The  Simpsons.  As  one  person  familiar 
i  his  role  as  co-op  board  president  says  of  his  executive  style: 
hen  takes  no  prisoners." 

or  the  most  part,  the  residents  of  927  Fifth  Avenue  declined  to 
nterviewed  for  this  article.  Many  are  unhappy  that  Pale  Male 
inues  to  be  a  story  in  the  media.  "I  think  it's  a  highly  unim- 
ant  matter,  idiotically  overdone  by  the  press— actually  nobody's 
iness,"  said  Maurits  Edersheim  after  answering  his  office 
ne  one  morning  in  late  April.  But  then,  before  hanging  up,  he 
ed,  "I  don't  want  to  be  quoted.  I  don't  want  to  be  mentioned." 

"TB  MT~  ost  weekends  and  many  weeknights, 

/■  /m        Lincoln  Karim  can  be  found  in  Cen- 

/   I        /  m         tral  Park,  where  the  hawk-watchers 

/      \    /   M  gather  just  west  of  the  model-boat 

/       \f      M  pond  that  927  Fifth  overlooks.  In  the 

L       r      -,  M  clutch  of  birders  looking  through  bin- 

lars  and  tripod-mounted  telescopes— the  crowd  may  number 

ozen  or  two  on  a  good  weekday  and  more  than  a  hundred 

a  weekend— the  44-year-old  Karim  is  easy  to  spot.  Of  all  the 

ical  aids  trained  on  Pale  Male,  Karim's  "rig,"  as  he  calls  it,  is 

far  the  most  powerful  and  technologically  advanced.  A  video 

ineer  who  works  for  the  Associated  Press  (ironically,  his  pre- 

us  employer  was  CNN),  Karim  has  hooked  up  a  14-inch 

ade  telescope  with  a  3,556-mm.  focal  length  to  a  Canon  XL2 

so  camera,  giving  the  scope  the  power  to  magnify  objects  450 


lent, 

"I  think  the  real  Mor>  is 
e  board  made  a  serious 
ii  removing 
the  nest. 


After  the  nests  removal, 

"I  was  like  an  out-of-her-mind 
mother  who  had  just  lost  her 
babies , "  says  Mary  Tyler  Moore. 


times;  the  resulting  image  is  fed  tc  a  32-inch  television  so  everyone 
can  see.  A  fellow  hawk  enthusiast  remembers  one  night  in  Central 
Park  when  Karim  trained  his  telescope  on  what  looked  like  a  star 
and  the  rings  of  Saturn  appeared  on  the  monitor.  Usually,  though, 
the  rig  is  fixed  on  Pale  Male  and  his  mate,  and  to  facilitate  this, 
Karim's  bird-watching  gear  is  mounted  on  a  motorized,  comput- 
erized apparatus  into  which  the  engineer  has  pre-programmed 
Pale  Male's  favorite  perches.  As  long  as  the  rig,  which  is  wheeled 
around  on  a  battery-powered,  custom-built  go-cart,  has  been 
parked  at  its  usual  vantage  point,  Karim  can  essentially  speed-dial 
his  telescope  to  zero  in  on  the  hawks.  In  addition,  he  has  an- 
other tripod-mounted  Canon  that  he  uses  to  take  still  photos  of 
the  raptors,  which  he  displays  on  his  Web  site,  palemale.com. 
and  has  printed  on  postcards  that  he  occasionally  gives  out— 
gratis— to  interested  passersby.  When  Pale  Male  and  Lola  aren't 
around,  a  DVD  player  mounted  on  top  of  the  monitor  plays 
Frederic  Lilien's  documentary  Pale  Male,  which  is  narrated  by 
Joanne  Woodward  and  was  broadcast  on  PBS  in  October  2004. 
"I  stopped  keeping  track  of  the  cost  a  long  time  ago,"  Karim 
says  in  a  Caribbean  hit  that  he  brought  from  his  native  Trinidad. 
The  monstrous  size  of  the  rig,  not  to  mention  the  extra-large, 
tourist-friendly  images  it  produces,  makes  it  a  people  magnet. 
(For  the  moment,  Karim  keeps  it  at  a  vacant  office  space  on 
the  Upper  West  Side  and  walks  it  from  there  to  the  boat  pond.) 
But,  as  he  sat  slumped  next  to  his  equipment  on  a  windy  day  in 
mid-April,  Karim  did  not  give  the  impression  that  he  enjoys  the 
unrelenting  human  contact.  Dressed  in  a  sleek  blue  all-weather 
jacket,  olive  cargo  pants,  and  hiking  boots,  with  a  black  watch 
cap  over  his  shaved,  brown-skinned  head,  Karim  wore  a  glum 
expression,  even  as  he  patiently  and  politely  answered  an  unend- 
ing series  of  maddeningly  repetitive  questions  from  the  curious 
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Is  Pale  Male  still  alive?  Is  that  Pale  Male? 
at?  Ii  was  onh  when  Pale  Male  or  Lola 
•f  thf  t  perches  to  the  nest  or  hung  motion- 
current  high  above  th^r  metropolis  that  his  mood 
lightened.  Affixing  his  eye  to  the  vie  a  under  of  his  still  camera, 
he  sel  ter  clicking,  saying,  "Look  at  that." 

rhere  is  something  thrilling  about  seeing  this 
cinnamon-and-white-colored  bird  of  prey  riding 
the  wind  currents  and  frightening  the  pigeons, 
having  learned  to  thrive  in  a  city  that  challenges 
even  its  human  residents. 
But  true  hawk-lovers  such  as  Karim  have  a 
difficult  time  verbalizing  what  fuels  their  ardor.  "I  don't  know 
if  I  was  searching  for  something,  and  I  found  something  beau- 
tiful." Karim  says.  "It  probably  could  have  been  a  woman,  you 
know.  In  my  case  it  turned  out  to  be  a  hawk." 

Karim  does  not  consider  himself  an  animal-rights  activist.  "'I'm 
not,  like,  a  nut,"  he  says  (though  during  his  interview  he  scolds  a 
man  in  the  park  for  letting  his  dog  run  unleashed— "Someday 
she's  going  to  catch  a  squirrel."  he  complains— and  talks  at  length 
about  why  horse  carriages  should  be  banned  in  the  city).  Once 
upon  a  time,  he  explains,  he  didn't  even  think  much  of  the  park's 
hawk  patrol.  "I  would  walk  by  here  and  see  these  scopes  and  I 
would  say,  'These  are  a  bunch  of  fucking  losers.  How  could  any- 
one just  sit  here  and  watch  a  goddamned  bird?' " 

But  one  day  in  the  spring  of  2000.  Karim  decided  to  see  for 
himself,  paying  a  dollar  to  peer  into  the  viewfinder  of  one  of 
the  more  commercially  minded  hawk-watchers.  "I  looked  at  the 
nest  and  there  were  babies  in  the  nest  and  I  was  like,  'Holy- 
shit!  That  was  pretty  cool.'  The  first  thing  I  did  was  look  at 
the  name  of  the  scope  to  try  to  get  the  exact  one."  (Hawk-watchers 
are  incredibly  brand-conscious  when  it  comes  to  optical  de- 

Paula  Zahn  seemed 

exasj 
decision  to  fight  the  hawk-lovers. 


a 


)) 


vices.)  Karim  had  already  been  photographing  squirrels 
other  wildlife  in  the  park,  but  in  the  hawks  he  saw  real  pa 
tial.  He  bought  his  first  rig.  returned  to  the  spot,  and  asked 
permission  to  stake  out  some  space. 

As  New  Yorkers  go,  the  bird-watchers  of  Central  Park  are 
eccentric  lot.  the  kind  of  people  who  can  say  the  words  "tui 
titmouse"  without  snickering,  who  after  seeing  one  of  P 
Male's  successful  mating  attempts  (which  usually  last  five  to 
en  seconds)  will  write  "Congratulations"  in  the  Bird  Regid 
a  loose-leaf  notebook  of  sightings  kept  at  the  Loeb  Boathoi 
and  who  think  of  the  Ramble,  a  dense,  wooded  section  of 
tral  Park,  as  a  hotbed  of  wildlife  activity  and  not— as  most  j> 
Yorkers  see  it— a  hotbed  of  gay  cruising.  But  they  are  also 
coming  and  inclusive,  and  though  Karim  was  late  to  the  pa 
he  was  quickly  indoctrinated. 

"  W'  ^k.    y  this  time,  the  hawk-watchers  had  been  monit 

m       M  inS  Pa^e  Male  and  his  mates— First  Love  \i 

L^^^    followed  by  Chocolate,  then  Blue— for  nine  yd 

m      ^k     A  birder  named  Tom  Fiore  had  posted  the  I 

m         M     sighting  of  the  unusually  pale-colored  red-tail! 

■    ■      ^^      November  10,  1991.  and  the  raptor  had  biuk 

first  nest  in  Central  Park  early  the  following  year.  But  when  ( 

eggs  didn't  hatch,  the  hawks  eventually  chose  927  Fifth  Avenj 

where  they  took  advantage  of  anti-pigeon  spikes  on  a  wind 

pediment  to  build  their  next  aerie.  Two  years  later,  in  the  spring 

1995.  Pale  Male  produced  his  first  urban  brood,  and  as  he  fl 

back  and  forth  to  his  nest  with  fresh  bits  of  pigeon  and  rat  raJ 

the  hawk-watchers  yelled  encouragements  such  as  "What  a  da 

The  events  taking  place  both  in  the  nest  and  on  the  groi^ 
were  chronicled  in  the  1998  book  Red-Tails  in  Love,  by  M; 
Winn,  a  petite  former  Wall  Street  Journal  columnist  with  o 
wire-rims,  who  is  the  sister  of  journalist  Janet  Malcolm.  The  B 
well  of  the  bird-watching  set,  Winn  says  she  named  Pale  Male, 
appellation  that  the  novice  Karim  says  he  didn't  get  until  h 
been  watching  the  hawks  for  a  good  year.  "I  thought  it  was  F 
Mell.  meaning  he's  fast,"  Karim  says.  But  he  began  to  pay  clo 
attention  to  the  differences  in  plumage,  color,  and  behavior  amo 
hawks.  "I  was  like,  All  right,  Pale  Male.  I  started  looking  at  hin 
Karim  says.  "And  then  I  realized  when  you  look  at  him  in  t 
scope  and  you  look  into  his  eyes  and  stuff,  he's,  like,  very  dee; 

As  Karim  became  more  a  part  of  the  hawk-watching  scei 
there  was  additional  jargon  to  learn.  "Woody's,"  for  instance,  reft 
to  the  building  one  block  north  of  927  Fifth  in  whose  penthou 
Woody  Allen  lived  until  1998;  according  to  Red-Tails  in  Love,  Alk 
who  once  published  a  humor  book  titled  Without  Feathers,  was 
fan  of  birds  in  general,  but  he  liked  the  hawks  because  they  we 
extremely  effective  pigeon  deterrents,  and  so  the  shorthand  i 
the  building  continues  to  be  used  even  though  the  director  is  1 
longer  in  residence.  And  then  there  are  "Linda  1,"  "Linda 
"Linda  3."  and  "Linda  4,"  which  refer  to  the  window  railings  oi 
iide  the  apartment  of  Lincoln  Center  Theater  chairman  emerit 
Linda  LeRoy  Janklow  and  her  literary-agent  husband,  Mort  Ja 
klow.  The  railings  are  among  Pale  Male's  favorite  perches,  ai 
Mrs.  Janklow  calls  the  hawks  "magnificent,"  even  though 
says,  their  postprandial  purgings  occasionally  leave  hard-to-cleJ 
"Jackson  Pollock-like"  designs  on  her  double-hungs. 

Given  that  Fifth  Avenue  appeals  more  to  the  city's  elite  thi 
to  its  birds  of  prey,  it's  not  unusual  for  one  of  the  hawk-watche 
to  find  a  celebrity  or  socialite  in  his  viewfinder  instead  of  Pz 
Male.  But  the  bird-watchers  say  that  they  are  not  voyeurs— at  lei1 
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CHARMING  LOFT, 
PARK  MEW 

Pale  Male,  the  first 

hawk  on  record  to  nest  on 

a  Manhattan  building, 

looks  up  from  a  tasty 

pigeon  repast.  Opposite, 

surveying  his  Fifth 

Avenue  domain. 
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A  th>  t  apai  ma 

ghi  up  aga;nst  their  wir 
But  in  a  post-9/11  world,  where  video 
came  -opes,  and  other  surveillance 

.aken  on  a  sinister  cast,  it  is  un- 
do. Mdndable  why  the  residents  of  927  Fifth 
might  have  felt  some  pangs  of  discomfort 
at  seeing  the  array  of  optical  instruments  - 
and  the  sometimes  gonzo  crowd  manning 
them— looking  up  at  their  living-  and  dining- 
room  windows.  Even  Mary  Tyler  Moore 
says  with  a  laugh  that  she  remembers  notic- 
ing the  hawk-watchers  from  her  apartment 
and  "'thinking  that  they  were  looking  for 
me.  And,  of  course,  they  weren't.  It  was  all 
about  Pale  Male." 

Moore's  contact  with  the  hawk-watchers 
began  in  1993  when  Pale  Male  and  his  mate 
built  their  first  nest  atop  927  Fifth.  Concerned 
that  the  building  might  remove  it,  the  rap- 
tor fans  contacted  Moore  through  her  dog- 
walker,  knowing  that  the  actress  was  a 
staunch  animal-welfare  advocate.  (She  and 
Levine  were  the  first  shareholders  at  927 
Fifth  to  own  dogs— two,  in  fact— which  almost 
scuttled  them  with  the  board.)  Moore  re- 
sponded and  said  that  if  she  could  be  of 
help  she  would.  As  Winn  wrote  in  Red-Tails 
in  Love,  the  actress  proved  to  be  a  source 
of  reassurance  for  the  Fifth  Avenue  hawk- 
watchers.  "It  wasn't  that  she  actually  involved 
herself  in  our  affairs,"  the  author  explained, 
but  "we  were  confident  she  would  step  in  to 
help  if  there  was  trouble." 

The  hawk-watchers'  hunches  would  prove 
prescient.  In  the  summer  of  1993,  work- 
men at  927  Fifth  Avenue  removed  the  red- 
tails'  nest— replete  with  three  eggs  that  never 
hatched— and  placed  it  in  a  black  garbage 
bag  which  the  building's  superintendent  gave 
to  Winn.  The  author  says  she  notified  the 
U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  about  the  re- 
moval, and  an  agent  there  later  sent  a  stern 
letter  to  the  building,  informing  manage- 
ment that  it  had  violated  the  Migratory 
Bird  Treaty  Act,  a  law  dating  back  to  1918 
that  forbade  the  destruction  of  migratory 
birds— hawks  included— their  nests,  or  their 
eggs,  and  carried  a  stiff  penalty.  Winn  her- 
self received  a  scolding  from  the  government 
for  handling  the  nest.  In  subsequent  commu- 
nications, the  building's  managing  agent  was 
informed  that  there  would  be  no  fine  this 
time,  but  that  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Ser- 
vice would  not  be  so  understanding  if  the 
building  made  an;.  ;  tempt  to  move  the  new 
nest  Pale  Male  had  already  built  in  exactly 
the  same  spot,  again  taking  advantage  of  the 
anti-pigeon  spikes. 

The  building's  hands  were  tied,  or  so  it 
seemed,  for  a  good  10  years,  but,  whether  it 
was  the  hawks  or  the  people  staring  up  at 


iome  of  the  residents  of  927  Fifth 
tued  to  show  their  displeasure.  Pale 
Male's  ne?t  sits  on  the  rounded  pediment 
above  the  center  window  of  the  Winterses' 
12th-floor  apartment,  and  Karim,  who  re- 
fers to  Harold  Winters  as  "the  man  on  the 
12th  floor,"  says,  "He  has  never  liked  that 
nest.  I  would  see  him  put  his  face  up  to  the 
window  and  flash  his  blinds,"  an  action 
tiiat  Karim  believes  was  intended  to  scare 
off  the  birds,  who  liked  to  perch  just  below 
their  nest  on  the  black  wrought-iron  rail- 
ings that  decorate  the  bases  of  the  build- 
ing's top-floor  windows.  Then,  in  2003, 
Karim  says,  those  railings  were  outfitted 
with  "nasty"  spikes  that  kept  the  hawks 
from  perching.  "And  once  I  saw  that,  I 
thought,  The  next  step  is  going  to  be  some- 
thing bigger,"  he  says.  (In  defense  of  the 
Winterses,  one  resident  of  the  building  says, 
"I  wouldn't  have  tolerated  what  they  toler- 
ated for  all  these  years.  They  live  with  their 
blinds  closed.") 

By  this  time,  Karim  had  become  fairly 
obsessed  with  the  life  of  Pale  Male.  Not 
long  after  September  11,  Lola  had  shown  up 
to  replace  Blue,  Pale  Male's  previous  mate, 
who'd  succumbed  to  a  poisoned  pigeon. 
The  first  brood  with  Lola  hatched,  but  then 
something  went  wrong.  "One  weekend,  I 
dragged  myself  away  to  go  to  the  Hamptons 
with  my  then  girlfriend,  thinking,  They'll  al- 
ways be  there,"  Karim  says.  "That  weekend, 
one  baby  died  in  the  nest.  I  thought,  Fuck, 
I'm  never  going  to  leave  anymore.  I'm  going 
to  keep  an  eye  on  them.  Ten  days  later,  the 
second  baby  died."  Hawk-watchers  tend  to 
be  self-conscious  about  anthropomorphiz- 
ing the  birds— even  though  they  do  it  all  the 
time— but  what  Karim  then  witnessed  at  the 
other  end  of  his  telescope  left  a  deep  im- 
pression. "Just  to  see  how  he  behaved,"  he 
says.  "Just  to  see  him  when  the  baby  was 
dying  that  evening— he  went  up  to  it  and  he 
started  putting  his  beak  into  its  throat,  try- 
ing to,  like,  revive  it.  He  would  just  be  look- 
ing, and  you  can  see  expressions  and  emo- 
tions in  their  faces,  you  know?"  When  the 
inevitable  occurred.  Karim  says,  "Pale  Male 
started  crying."  (John  Blakeman,  an  expert 
on  hawk  behavior,  says  that  while  it  would 
be  a  mistake  to  ascribe  human  emotions  to 
the  birds,  "you  would  be  equally  in  error 
not  to  understand  that  there  is  a  remarkable 
parental  attachment  to  their  young.") 

The  hawks  eventually  returned  to  the 
nest  on  927  Fifth,  and  when  the  spikes  went 
up  on  the  Winterses'  railings,  Karim  says, 
he  attempted  a  little  public  relations  on  be- 
half of  Pale  Male.  He  says  he  sent  Winters 
and  Paula  Zahn  a  number  of  letters— along 
with  dozens  of  photographs  he  had  taken 
of  the  hawks— attempting  to  allay  what  he 
imagined  were  the  residents'  concerns  about 
the  hawks  and  the  watchers.  "I  even  sent 
them  pictures  )f  the  windows  to  show  them 
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that  nobody  could  see  in  during  the! 
time."  And  because,  he  says,  he  knew  i  : 
some  of  the  residents  were  unhappy  ah  i 
the  baby  hawks'  defecating  on  the  buildii  i 
canopy,  he  noted  in  the  letters  that  a  gro  t 
of  the  hawk-watchers  would  be  willing  ff 
pay  for  the  cleaning.  Karim  says  he 
eight  letters  and  got  no  response  to 
them,  which  led  him  to  conclude,  "Let) 
just  back  off  because  they  might  get  i : 
noyed  and  do  something  drastic." 

I 

The  co-op  board  at  927  Fifth  A 
consisted  of  four  members  in  Octolt* 
of  last  year,  when  the  removal  of  the  haml 
nest  was  formally  raised:  Richard  Cohit 
who  is  president;  Robert  Belfer,  who  was  t 
board's  previous  president  and,  according  tH 
real-estate  sources,  is  said  still  to  wield  cj 
a  bit  of  power  in  the  building;  Maurits 
sheim;  and  Judith  Winters.  With  the 
tion  of  Cohen,  who  moved  into  the  buil 
in  1990,  all  of  the  board  members  have 
in  the  building  for  more  than  20  years, 
because  neither  they  nor  representatives  I 
Brown  Harris  Stevens,  the  building's  noli 
aging  agent  since  1998.  were  much  interest 
in  cooperating  for  this  story,  pinpointing^ 
precipitating  factors  and  decisions  that  lit 
to  the  removal  of  the  nest  last  Decembetl: 
difficult.  While  the  fate  of  the  nest  had  Mm 
been  a  topic  of  discussion  among  boat 
members,  one  source  familiar  with  the  sb: 
ation  says  that  approximately  two  years  ajt 
the  board  instructed  Brown  Harris  Steui 
to  begin  investigating  hew  the  nest  might  fce 
legally  moved  or  removed  from  its  locank 
above  the  Winterses'  window. 

In  December  2003,  Brown  Harris  Stevt  t 
sent  an  application  to  the  U.S.  Fisi 
Wildlife  Service  asking  for  permission  to  * 
move  the  nest,  which  was  described  a 
active."  The  filing  cited  concerns  that  I  i 
hawks'  droppings  had  deteriorated  the  bui  i 
ing's  canopy  and  that  there  was  a  danger  t 
contamination  from  diseases  carried  by  ■ 
bird  and  rodent  prey  that  were  brought  bd 
to  the  nest.  The  application  also  enc 
two  memos  bearing  March  2003  dates  tl 
a  building  engineer  named  James  McCosl  o 
had  submitted  to  Brown  Harris  Stevens.  \  la 
Cosker  wrote  that  the  nest  posed  "a  defin  . 
potential  for  serious  consequences  to  t 
pedestrian  traffic"  and  was  also  a  potent  e 
violation  of  New  York  City  laws  that  reqii  i 
buildings  to  inspect  their  facades  for  loc  I 
bricks  or  cornices  and  hold  them  liable  : 
anyone  is  injured  by  falling  debris.  The  e  s 
gineer  noted  that  "a  section  of  the  nest  f 
during  the  recent  snowstorm." 

Hawk-watchers  such  as  Karim  and  Wi  i 
find  many  of  these  arguments  specioi  i 
Though  the  nest  has  been  cited  in  the  prt  i 
as  weighing  between  100  and  400  pounc  i 
they  say  that,  unlike  a  robin's  nest,  the  brant  i 
es  are  held  together  only  by  the  pige< 
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s.  Were  a  portion  of  the  nest  to  fall, 
maintain,  it  would  come  down  as  a 
of  brittle  sticks,  not  a  single  mass. 
r  hundred  pounds?  That's  like  a  big 
dy,"  Karim  says.  And,  according  to 
ongtime  resident  of  the  building,  the 
ns  had  been  much  more  effective  at 
ng  the  building's  canopy  before  the 
.1  of  the  hawks,  with  their  more  com- 
ling  position  in  the  food  chain. 

October  19,  2004,  almost  a  year  after 
^plication  to  remove  the  nest  was  filed, 
wners  of  927  Fifth  Avenue  gathered 
dining  room  of  Richard  Cohen  and 
i  Zahn's  apartment  for  the  building's 
al  shareholders'  meeting.  Zahn  did  not 
j.  Nor  did  Bruce  Wasserstein  or  Mary 
Moore,  though  Moore  was  represent- 
her  husband,  Dr.  Levine.  Also  pres- 
as  Dr.  Robert  Schwager.  a  plastic  sur- 
who  owns  the  suite  of  doctors'  offices 
occupies  the  building's  ground  floor. 
>-op  shareholders'  meetings  are  essen- 
reviews  of  the  state  of  a  building's  ri- 
al and  structural  health  and  of  the  ac- 
that  are  being  taken  to  resolve  any  out- 
ing issues  or  problems.  And  so,  along 
discussing  the  renovation  of  the  build- 
elevator  and  bringing  Judith  Hernstadt 
the  board  as  a  fifth  member,  the  issue 
moving  Pale  Male's  nest  was  taken  up, 
is  a  question  that  was  being  put  to  the 
^holders  but  as  a  "fait  accompli,"  in  the 
s  of  one. 

cording  to  another  person  present  at 
leeting,  the  shareholders  were  told  that 
eat  deal  of  background  work  had  been 
I  in  particular  with  regard  to  speaking 
e  relevant  regulatory  agencies"  to  deter- 
"what  the  right  approach  would  be  if 
>ving  the  nest  was  legally  possible." 
nd  it  was  legally  possible.  Earlier  that 
ig,  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service's 
atory  Bird  Permit  Office  had  denied 
m  Harris  Stevens's  request  for  a  permit 
ke  down  the  nest.  But  the  denial  came 
an  interesting  explanation.  "We  do  not 
.-  permits  for  the  [removal]  of  inactive 
i,"  it  read.  "An  inactive  nest  is  a  nest 
out  birds  or  eggs." 

ttached  was  a  memorandum  from  the 
cy,  dated  April  15,  2003,  which  clari- 
the  Migratory  Bird  Treaty  Act  when  it 
e  to  the  matter  of  nest  destruction.  And 
rding  to  this  new  clarification,  927  Fifth 
d  take  down  the  nest  as  long  as  there 
no  eggs  or  unfledged  baby  hawks  in  it. 
n  that,  at  the  time  of  the  October  share- 
ers'  meeting,  Pale  Male's  last  brood  had 
n  off  months  earlier  and  that  his  and 
's  mating  hormones  wouldn't  begin  flow- 
jntil  early  2005— eggs  are  usually  laid 
nd  the  third  week  of  March— the  build- 
was  dealing  with  a  technically  inactive 
At  least  for  the  next  few  months, 
fter  Cohen  and  Brown  Harris  Stevens 


assured  the  shareholders  that  they  were  doing 
everything  within  the  boundaries  of  the  law 
and  in  a  manner  that  would  not  negatively 
impact  the  hawks,  they  asked  for  comments. 

Board  members  Belfer  and  Winters  spoke 
in  favor  of  removing  the  nest,  according  to 
one  person  at  the  meeting.  So  did  Cohen. 
But  there  were  dissenting  voices.  Dr.  Levine 
says  he  told  those  gathered  that  both  he  and 
his  wife  would  object  to  the  removal  of  the 
nest  and  that  "Mary  would  be  quite  upset 
about  it."  What  followed,  he  says,  was  a 
conversation  about  whether  the  board  had 
"dotted  all  the  z's  and  crossed  all  the  t's.  Had 
they  consulted  the  right  entities— not  just  the 
regulatory  entities  but  hawk  experts?" 

Dr.  Schwager  says  he  asked  a  rhetorical 
question:  "Do  we  have  too  many  pigeons 
and  too  many  rodents,  or  do  we  have  too 
many  red-tailed  hawks?"  Schwager  says  he 
suggested  to  the  board  members  that  if  they 
had  made  up  their  minds  why  not  consult 
a  third  party  such  as  the  Bronx  Zoo?  "If 
they  felt  it  wouldn't  hurt  the  birds,  then  let 
them  handle  the  entire  thing,"  Dr.  Schwager 
said.  If  people  protested,  the  zoo's  quali- 
fied public-relations  staff  could  field  the  an- 
gry phone  calls  and  appear  before  the  tele- 
vision cameras. 

At  the  meeting,  Dr.  Schwager  also  told 
those  gathered  something  that  should  have 
hit  home  but,  strangely,  did  not.  "I  said,  'For 
a  building  such  as  this,  which  prides  itself 
on  anonymity,  that  likes  nobody  knowing 
where  they  live,  how  they  live,  this  is  going 
to  bring  so  much  unfavorable  publicity  that 
you're  just  going  to  be  shocked.'" 

Dr.  Schwager  says  the  response  he  got 
was  that  the  building  didn't  expect  that 
much  of  an  outcry  because  the  matter  was 
going  to  be  taken  care  of  discreetly.  He  and 
others  left  the  meeting  under  the  impres- 
sion a  decision  had  been  made:  the  nest 
was  coming  down. 

Another  person  who  was  at  the  share- 
holders' meeting  offers  a  slightly  different  per- 
spective on  the  give-and-take:  This  person 
remembers  Dr.  Schwager  talking  about  the 
Bronx  Zoo,  but  doesn't  recall  any  of  his  other 
comments,  and  says,  "Bob  Levine  never  said, 
T  am  opposed  to  this.'  He  never  came  out 
and  said,  'This  is  a  bad  idea.  This  is  some- 
thing we  shouldn't  be  doing'  -nor  did  Dr. 
Schwager.  And  we  never  heard  from  Mary. 
If  she  had  a  problem,  I,  to  this  day,  don't 
know  why  she  didn't  speak  to  someone." 

According  to  Dr.  Levine,  the  reason  for 
that  is  that  he  left  the  shareholders'  meeting 
believing  "that  a  final  decision  really  wasn't 
made.  The  plan  was  presented,  the  ratio- 
nale was  presented,  but  then  questions  were 
raised  and  discussion  was  undertaken  about 
making  absolutely  certain  that  the  right 
people  were  consulted  before  anything  was 
done.  And  the  next  we  heard  about  it  was 
the  day  the  nest  was  removed." 


Lincoln  Karim  was  on  vacation  sitting 
out  a  downpour  in  his  local  coffee  shop 
on  December  7  when  his  cell  phone  rang. 
The  caller  was  a  woman  who  lived  near  927 
Fifth  Avenue  and  who  used  to  deliver  coffee 
and  pastries  to  the  hawk-watchers  in  the  park. 
They're  taking  the  nest  down,  she  told  him. 

Karim  says  he  wasn't  sure  he  believed  the 
caller,  but  had  a  "foreboding  feeling."  He 
hopped  in  a  cab  and  told  the  driver  to  take 
him  to  72nd  Street  and  Fifth.  When  he  got 
out  of  the  cab,  he  says,  he  looked  up  and  "I 
saw  the  nest  was  gone."  Workers  on  a  swing 
stage— one  of  those  motorized  platforms 
used  by  window  washers— were  putting  the 
remnants  in  a  garbage  bag  and  cleaning  off 
the  masonry  where  it  had  lain.  The  pigeon 
spikes  had  also  been  removed. 

"Man,  I  would  never  be  able  to  give  you 
words  to  tell  you  how  I  felt  then,"  says  Karim. 

Marie  Winn,  meanwhile,  had  also  gotten 
a  call  that  the  nest  was  coming  down,  as 
had  E.  J.  McAdams,  the  34-year-old  execu- 
tive director  of  the  New  York  chapter  of  the 
Audubon  Society.  McAdams,  a  former  city 
park  ranger,  who  had  been  following  Pale 
Male  for  years,  also  didn't  quite  believe  that 
anyone  would  risk  the  bad  publicity  sure  to 
result  from  messing  with  such  a  famous  bird, 
but  the  call  came  from  a  member  of  the  so- 
ciety, so  he  decided  to  check  it  out.  Though 
they  know  each  other,  Winn  and  McAdams 
independently  placed  calls  to  the  U.S.  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service  and  then  headed  to  927 
Fifth.  By  the  time  they  reached  the  building, 
each  had  learned  what  its  management  had 
known  back  in  the  spring  of  2003:  taking 
down  an  "inactive"  nest  was  no  longer  illegal. 

With  their  only  legal  recourse  gone,  Winn, 
McAdams,  and  Karim  stood  in  the  rain 
and  decided  to  make  what  in  New  York  was 
the  next  logical  move:  contacting  the  press. 
They  didn't  need  to  make  a  hard  sell.  The 
media  recognized  long  ago  that  New  York  is 
a  city  of  animal-lovers,  who  range  from  de- 
voted to  seriously  nuts,  and  so  wildlife  stories 
play  well  on  the  11-o'clock  news.  The  fact  that 
this  one  involved  a  building  full  of  wealthy 
and,  in  some  cases,  famous  people  acting  in 
a  manner  perceived  as  high-handed  made  it 
even  more  appealing.  The  TV  vans  and  the 
reporters  began  to  arrive  outside  of  927  Fifth 
Avenue.  "It  just  ignited,"  says  McAdams. 

The  day  after  the  nest  was  taken  down, 
Mary  Tyler  Moore  says,  she  got  a  call 
from  the  building's  doorman  to  say  that  Lin- 
coln Karim  was  downstairs.  Moore  had  a 
phone  relationship  with  Karim,  and  he  had 
sent  her  some  of  his  pictures  of  Pale  Male, 
and  now  he  was  looking  to  her  for  help. 

"I  went  downstairs  and  put  my  arms 
around  his  neck,"  she  says.  "He  was  crying. 
He  was  really  sobbing.  And  I  said,  T  don't 
think  there's  anything  I  can  do  to  stop  it, 
other  than  to  just  talk  to  the  press  about 
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t>lic  knc  v  about  \vl 
gone  on.  what  has  happened.'" 

Mo«>re  was  aware  that  she  was  walking 
a  tightrope  She  and  her  husband  were  in 
v>  of  selling  their  apartment  and. 
as  any  real-estate  broker  will  counsel,  that 
is  not  the  time  to  be  making  public  state- 
ments about  the  building's  gatekeepers,  es- 
pecially since  they  had  already  turned  down 
Moore's  first  buyer.  But  Moore  says.  "All  I 
had  was  the  gut  reaction  to  stop  it.  I  was 
like  an  out-of-her-mind  mother  who  had 
just  lost  her  babies.  It  was  the  same  gut 
feeling  I  had  when  I  was  nine  years  old 
coming  home  from  school  in  L.A.  and  I 
passed  an  alley  where  I  saw  a  man  beating 
a  dog.  whacking  him  with  a  stick.  And  I 
yelled  at  him  to  stop.  And  he  didn't.  And 
without  even  being  consciously  aware  of 
what  I  was  doing,  my  books  fell  out  of  my 
arms  and  I  ran  to  him.  And  I  jumped  him 
and  I  beat  him  with  my  fists  and  my  feet.  I 
just  can't  abide  animal  cruelty.  And  while 
[the  removal  of  the  nest]  wasn't  a  deliberate 
act  of  animal  cruelty,  the  result  was  cruel 
and  unnecessary." 

Moore  stayed  considerably  calmer  this 
time.  "I  really  just  wanted  to  say  how- 
sad  it  was."  she  explains,  but  reporters  "kept 
pressing  me  for  information,  and  I  was  pres- 
sured into  saying,  'Well,  it  was  a  decision  of 
the  board  of  directors  of  this  building."  I  did 
not  give  them  any  names.  I  did  not  want  to 
humiliate  them  or  cause  them  any  extra  grief 
besides  the  grief  they  were  going  to  get  from 
the  lovers  and  fans  of  Pale  Male."  Moreover, 
she  says.  "I  don't  condemn  the  people.  I 
condemn  the  action." 

For  her  troubles.  Moore  was  the  subject 
of  a  follow-up  story  in  the  New  York  Post 
that  alleged  that  her  outspokenness  was  pay- 
back for  the  board's  turndown  of  her  buyer. 
That  she  was  perceived  as  vengeful  makes 
Moore  laugh.  "Can  you  think  of  a  more 
self-destructive  action  than  that?"  she  says. 

Motivated  by  the  sight  of  Pale  Male  and 
Lola  returning  to  the  now  barren  site  of 
their  old  nest,  which  raised  the  question  of 
how  "inactive"  the  nest  really  had  been. 
McAdams.  Winn,  and  Karim  came  up  with 
another  idea  to  keep  Pale  Male's  plight  in 
the  public  eye:  a  demonstration.  McAdams. 
whose  organization  benefits  from  the  dona- 
tions of  wealthy  members  who  either  live  or 
know  people  who  live  on  Fifth  Avenue,  and 
whose  job  requires  him  to  stay  above  the 
fray,  prefers  to  call  what  took  place  "a  vigil." 
which,  to  be  fair,  is  how  it  was  billed.  He 
says  he  imagined  a  candlelit  affair  along  the 
lines  of  the  weep\  gatherir^s  that  took  place 
after  the  deaths  or  Princess  Diana  and  John 
F  kenned>  Jr..  an  J  some  say  that's  how  the 
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...  But  it  soon  became  much  more 
rauco.  hat.  The  first  night,  just  over 

the  nest  had  come  down.  40 
j  showed,  but  eventually  more  than 
100  gathered  legally  on  the  Central  Park 
side  of  Fifth  Avenue  and  put  in  long  hours 
chanting  "Bring  back  the  nest"  and  hold- 
ing up  *igns  to  the  oncoming  traffic  that 
read,  honk  4  hawks.  There  were  moments 
v.  hen  it  seemed  as  if  every  motorist  pass- 
ing 74th  and  Fifth— including  a  fire  truck  or 
two— obliged.  "They  kept  tossing  birdseed  in 
front  of  the  building,  and  an  absurd  amount 
of  pigeons  showed  up."  says  Dr.  Schwager. 
Adds  another  resident.  "It  was  like  the  Hitch- 
cock movie  The  Birds.  The  pigeons  were 
bouncing  off  the  w  indows.  This  is  what  the 
bird-lovers  were  doing."  One  woman  banged 
on  a  pot.  Janet  Malcolm  pitched  in  one 
day  and  held  a  sign  emblazoned  on  one 
side  with  the  word  repent.  On  the  other  it 
read,  GOD  is  watching.  Moore  dropped  by 
to  show  her  solidarity.  And  at  one  point 
three  boys  were  visible  in  the  windows  of 
Wasserstein's  apartment  holding  a  sign  that 
read,  bring  back  the  hawks. 

"The  complexion  changed  about  day  four 
or  five."  Dr.  Schwager  says.  "Before  there 
were  just.  I  think,  bird-lovers.  Audubon  So- 
ciety members.  And  these  are  a  peaceful 
group  of  people  that  just  want  to  protect 
birds.  Then,  all  of  a  sudden,  a  whole  new 
element  showed  up.  There  were  a  bunch  of 
people  that  obviously  didn't  live  here  and 
probably  didn't  know  the  difference  between 
an  owl  and  a  swan.  But  they  were  an  aggres- 
sive group.  Some  of  them  had.  for  example, 
the  lids  of  garbage  pails  and  sticks,  and  they 
were  beating  on  them  and  were  making  an 
incredible  noise." 

According  to  one  resident,  the  usual 
hyper-civil  decorum  inside  927  Fifth 
acquired  a  certain  "edginess"  in  the  days  im- 
mediately following  the  removal  of  the  nest. 
When  the  subject  was  broached  within  the 
building,  the  resident  says,  "there  wasn't  a 
whole  lot  of  finger-pointing.  It  was  more  a 
sense  of  "We're  all  in  this  together.  We've  got 
to  fix  this  situation.""  There  was  also  a  cer- 
tain level  of  denial:  when  the  Edersheims 
had  dinner  with  Moore  and  Levine  one 
evening  soon  after  the  nest  was  taken  down, 
the  subject  of  Pale  Male  was  not  part  of  the 
small  talk. 

Venturing  outside  wac  another  story.  Peo- 
ple entering  or  exiting  were  jeered  and  pho- 
tographed. Some  of  those  photos  briefly  end- 
ed up  on  the  Web.  as  did  telephone  num- 
bers of  the  building's  residents,  which  Karim 
posted  for  a  time  on  his  Web  site.  The  build- 
ing's attorney.  Aaron  Shmulew itz.  says  he  re- 
ceived two  death  threats.  The  pro-hawk  Dr. 
Schwager  says  he  received  more  than  100 
pieces  of  hate  mail.  "And  actually."  he  adds, 
"some  of  my  patients  said  they  were  not  go- 
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ing  to  come  in."  A  number  of  the  buil 
residents  went  on  vacation  to  escape  tl 
cophony.  Those  who  were  too  frail  or 
ened  to  leave  by  the  main  entrance  ask) 
they  could  exit  and  enter  through  the 
tors'  suites. 

Though  Dr.  Schwager  had  predicted 
outcry,  he  was  shocked  by  its  intensity 
its  staying  power.  "At  8:30  a.m..  when  I  c* 
to  work,  the  protesters  would  be  outsil 
he  says.  "And  if  I  worked  late  or  had  to  cdf 
back  to  the  office  for  an  emergenc; 
were  still  there."  It  was  the  kind  of  arte: 
that  Bruce  Wasserstein,  for  one.  the 
ing's  largest  shareholder  by  virtue  o 
size  of  his  apartment,  did  not  need  as 
tempted  to  bring  Lazard  Ltd.  public,  or 
Robert  Belfer.  who  had  felt  the  media's 
during  the  Enron  debacle,  could  not 
wanted  to  revisit. 

The  most  pressure  may  have  been  ft 
Paula  Zahn.  who  makes  her  living  di 
nating  the  news,  and  who  had  now  be 
not  only  part  of  an  international  stor\ 
Monde  dubbed  Pale  Male  New  York"s  I 
con  fetiche."  or  hawk  fetish— but  also  p 
of  a  story  in  which,  by  virtue  of  her  ass 
ation  with  the  building  and  her  marriajj 
the  board  president,  she  could  be  perce 
as  elitist  and  uncaring,  two  labels  that  te 
sion  journalists  strive  to  avoid.  In  addit 
her  colleagues  at  CNN  were  faced  with- 
dilemma  of  reporting  the  story  and  de 
ing  whether  to  include  her.  On  the  Dec 
ber  9  edition  of  the  channel's  wake-up  si 
American  Morning,  co-host  Jack  Cafferty  1 1) 
the  TV  audience.  "If  I  told  you  all  of  C 
people  who  lived  in  this  building,  you 
be  flat-out  amazed.""  Pressed  by  the  she  i 
anchors  to  name  names.  Cafferty  saic 
still  thinking  about  it.  but.  no.  I  need  I  cc 
[job]  for  another  year  or  two." 

: 

As  the  protest  and  the  media  cover  .J 
metastasized,  the  residents  of  927  F  i) 
realized  that  they  had  made  a  mistakal  I 
the  only  statement  he  released  to  Vanity  F  a 
Richard  Cohen  says:  "In  hindsight  obvic  I 
ly.  it  was  not  a  wise  decision  to  remove  J 
nest.  Fish  and  Wildlife  said  no  harm  wo  A 
come  to  these  birds.  They're  adept  at  E 
building  nests.  But  it  wasn't  about  the  hes  t 
and  well-being  of  the  birds.  It  was  ab<Ji 
what  these  birds  mean  to  the  people  w  9 
watch  them  and  become  attached  to  the  C 
what  they  mean  to  the  city.  And  I  think  t|c 
myself  and  too  many  people  in  the  build  lc 
were  naive  about  that." 

There  was  another  motivating  fact  t 
Richard  Cohen's  wife  was  upset  with  his 
One  person  who  talked  with  the  CNN  f 
chor  in  the  aftermath  of  the  nest  remoj: 
says  Zahn  seemed  "exasperated"  by  lis 
husband's  decision  to  fight  this  when  "T. 
wanted  it  to  go  away."  Indeed,  according!; 
John  Flicker,  the  president  of  the  Natiol 
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Don  Society,  Cohen  himself  alluded  to 
fe's  dark  mood  at  a  summit  meeting 
•en  representatives  of  927  Fifth  Av- 
and  Pale  Male's  supporters. 
e  seeds  had  been  sown  on  December 
iree  days  after  the  nest  came  down 
wo  days  after  the  protests  started, 
Cohen  called  McAdams,  the  local- 
bon-chapter  director.  Cohen  wanted 
ow,  McAdams  says,  "what  some  of 
rtions  might  be"  in  terms  of  quelling 
nrest  without  returning  the  nest  to 
iginal  perch.  McAdams  suggested  a 
ng,  and  though  Cohen  initially  wanted 
n  Harris  Stevens  to  negotiate  in  his 
McAdams  persuaded  him  to  attend. 

e  meeting  was  set  for  De- 
ember  13,  a  Monday,  and 

appointed  hour,  more  than 
:en  people— including  Me- 
ns, Flicker,  city  parks-and- 
ition  commissioner  Adrian 
)e,  as  well  as  representatives 

Brown  Harris  Stevens,  the 

Department  of  Environ- 
il  Protection,  and  the  state's 
irtment  of  Environmental 
iervation— arrived  at  927 

and  were  ushered  into  the 
ing  via  the  service  entrance, 
ummit  was  held  in  the  build- 
basement.  "They  had  the 
st  tool-and-machine  room 
e  ever  seen,"  says  Benepe. 
ly  tool  was  labeled  and  hung 
'Coffee  and  muffins  were 
d,  and  Flicker  says  that  after 
ing  everyone  waiting  for  a 

20  minutes,  Cohen  showed 
ad  the  group  got  down  to 
«ess  around  a  folding  card 
.  Flicker  led  the  negotia- 

and  he  says  Cohen  seemed 
ry"  at  the  situation  he  was 
g.  At  one  point  during  the 
ission,  the  subject  of  Zahn  came  up. 
just  pointed  out  that  he  was  probably 
2  in  trouble  with  her  than  he  was 
Audubon,  or  something  to  that  effect," 
:er  says.  "He  was  clearly  in  the  dog- 
e  over  this." 

nd  yet,  Cohen  was  not  about  to  simply 
>ver  to  the  demands  of  the  hawk-lovers. 
:er  says  a  number  of  options  were  dis- 
;d  at  the  one-and-a-half-hour  meeting, 
ding,  "vaguely,"  returning  the  nest  to  its 
rial  position.  At  one  point,  Flicker  and 
:  of  the  others  ventured  to  the  roof  of 
milding,  where  the  National  Audubon 
ety  president  clambered  up  a  ladder 
had  been  set  against  the  cornice,  which 
several  feet  above  the  roof,  and  peered 
the  top  and  down  at  the  original  loca- 
of  the  nest.  It  was  a  crisp,  clear  De- 
3er  day,  and  as  Flicker  stood  at  the  top 


of  the  ladder,  he  says,  "I  looked  up  into 
this  bright  blue  sky  and  Pale  Male  was  cir- 
cling about  50  feet  directly  above  me."  He 
looked  down  at  the  window  ledge  and  saw 
a  collection  of  sticks.  The  hawks  were  al- 
ready attempting  to  rebuild  the  nest. 

Flicker  and  Cohen  agreed  to  continue  ne- 
gotiations by  phone,  and  the  Pale  Male  sum- 
mit broke  up.  But  there  would  be  setbacks. 
When  Flicker  pressed  for  the  pigeon  spikes 
to  be  returned  to  their  original  location— a 
solution  that  did  not  address  the  building's 
concerns  about  the  possibility  of  the  nest's 
falling— Cohen  resisted.  "He  said,  'If  the 
nest  goes  up  it  would  be  just  for  this  year 
and  then  we'd  need  to  put  it  someplace  else. 


I  BRAKE  FOR  RAPTORS 
Lincoln  Karim,  who  spends  most  weekends 

and  many  weeknights  in  Central  Park 

watching  Pale  Male,  went  straight  to  Mary 

Tyler  Moore  when  the  nest  was  removed.  His 

lavish  go-cart-mounted  bird-watching  rig 

includes  a  14-inch  telescope  and  a  32-inch 

television  monitor. 


It  would  not  be  permanent,'"  Flicker  recalls. 
"I  said,  'You've  got  to  be  kidding.  You're  not 
going  to  tear  this  nest  down  twice.'" 

By  this  stage,  Flicker  says,  the  building 
had  brought  in  a  representative  from  How- 
ard Rubenstein's  public-relations  firm— known 
for  its  skill  at  crisis  management— who  was 
working  with  Brown  Harris  Stevens.  "I  called 
him  and  pointed  out  the  public-relations 
challenge  they  would  have  trying  to  take 
this  down  a  second  time,"  Flicker  says.  "If 
they  wanted  to  improve  their  image,  this  was 


not  the  way  to  do  it.  That  was  the  last  dis- 
cussion we  had  about  putting  the  nest  back 
up  and  tearing  it  down  again." 

Inside  927  Fifth,  there  were  mixed  feel- 
ings about  the  negotiation  process.  Belfer 
was  among  those  upset  that  Flicker  and 
McAdams  did  not  call  off  the  protesters 
when  the  building  agreed  to  cooperate.  Was- 
serstein,  meanwhile,  urged  the  board  to  com- 
promise. But  before  the  situation  got  bet- 
ter, it  got  worse:  On  December  14,  Lincoln 
Karim  was  arrested  outside  927  Fifth  Avenue. 
He  was  hit  with  a  temporary  restraining  or- 
der and  charged  with  six  counts,  including 
stalking,  harassment,  and  child  endanger- 
ment— the  last  charge  for  allegedly  reduc- 
ing Cohen  and  Zahn's  seven-year- 
old  son  to  tears  by  yelling,  "House 
of  shame!  Bring  back  the  nest!" 
as  the  boy  walked  the  family  dog 
outside  the  building  with  his  nan- 
ny. Karim  also  allegedly  chased 
Zahn  across  74th  Street  shouting, 
"Paula  Zahn,  you're  no  good." 
Karim  says  he's  sorry  he  yelled  at 
the  child,  and  adds  that  he  didn't 
know  the  boy  was  Zahn's  son. 
Though  the  charges  were  dropped 
in  January,  following  his  arrest 
Karim  was  temporarily  suspend- 
ed from  his  A.R  job,  without  pay. 
His  attorney,  Dino  Lombardi, 
who  was  alerted  to  Karim's  pre- 
dicament by  lawyers  who  have 
worked  for  Moore  (she  also  paid 
part  of  Karim's  legal  expenses), 
told  Vanity  Fair  in  May  that  he 
has  "reason  to  believe  that  some 
of  the  allegations  in  the  arrest 
complaint  were  either  embellished 
or  fabricated,"  and  says  his  client 
is  considering  a  civil  suit  against 
Cohen,  Zahn,  and  the  building. 


I: 


ronically,  the  solution  to  this 
nature  story  turned  out  to  be 
man-made.  Dan  Ionescu,  an  architect  hired  by 
the  building,  added  a  kind  of  spiky  stainless- 
steel-mesh  basket  and,  below  it,  a  metal  "cra- 
dle" to  the  reinstated  pigeon  spikes  to  help 
hold  the  nest  and  to  prevent  debris  from 
falling.  The  structure  is  also  designed  to  be 
easily  removed  without  destroying  the  nest. 
It  doesn't  need  to  be  permanent:  according 
to  Winn,  Pale  Male  is  15  years  old;  very  few 
wild  redtails  ever  reach  20. 

Unlike  hawk-built  nests,  however,  the  kind 
designed  by  architects  tend  to  come  with  a 
hefty  price  tag.  One  source  familiar  with  its 
cost  says  that  building  and  installing  the 
nest  support  cost  more  than  $40,000,  and 
that's  not  including  the  architect's  fee  or  the 
attorneys'  fees  927  Fifth  incurred  to  deter- 
mine how  legally  to  remove  the  nest  in  the 
first  place.  The  source  estimates  that  more 
than  $100,000  was  spent  by  the  building— 
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..ell-heeled  residen 
n  a  little  eye  roll,  r 
that  could  ha\  e  gone  to  a  good  cause  such  as 
home!e«^  humans  instead  of  nestless  hawks. 

On  December  23.  the  installation  of  Pale 
Male  and  Lola's  new  nest  support  was 
completed.  Benepe  declared  it  a  "creche." 
and  E.  J.  Mc Adams  put  on  a  safety  harness 
and  swung  over  the  side  of  the  building  to 
drop  in  some  sticks  from  the  original  nest,  the 
one  that  the  building  had  torn  down  in  the 
90s.  Scaffolding  erected  for  the  construction 
remained  in  place  through  the  Christmas  hol- 
idays, blocking  the  birds'  return  and  sparking 
talk  of  another  demonstration.  But  on  De- 
cember 28,  the  barriers  were  removed,  and 
Pale  Male  and  Lola  began  to  rebuild  their 
nest.  Inside  927  Fifth  Avenue,  the  residents 
resumed  their  private  lives.  "The  building  is 


ling  where  everyone  is  best  friends. 
las  impacted  relationships  between  peo- 
ple. I  trunk."'  says  one  resident.  "Nobody's 
talking  to  anybody,"  offers  another  sharehold- 
er. •"Fverybody's  looking  down  on  the  ground 
if  you  walk  by  them."  The  first  resident  adds: 
"I  think  the  real  story  is  the  board  made  a 
serious  mistake,  and  it  was  harsh  and,  some 
felt,  heartless  and  didn't  recognize  the  impor- 
tance of  these  hawks.  But  when  they  recog- 
nized the  error,  they  fixed  it.  So  Richard  and 
the  board  should  be  in  some  sense  scolded, 
but  also  lauded  for  recognizing  the  error  and 
working  aggressively  to  solve  it." 

By  the  time  this  article  is  published/the 
world  may  know  whether  the  board  of  927 
Fifth  approved  the  sale  of  Mary  Tyler  Moore's 
apartment,  and  whether  Lincoln  Karim  will 
pursue  a  civil  case  as  a  result  of  his  Decem- 
ber arrest.  And  they  will  most  certainly 
know  what  the  hawk-watchers  strongly  and 
sadly  suspect:  that  Pale  Male  and  Lola  will 
not  produce  a  brood  this  season.  In  early 


spring,  though  no  one  had  seen  am 
the  birds  were  exhibiting  behavior  consi  t 
with  the  incubation  period.  But  as 
turned  to  May,  the  typical  28-  to  35- 
riod  that  red-tailed-hawk  eggs  take  to 
passed,  and  hawk  experts  began  to 
that,  as  could  have  been  the  case  with  | 
Male's  first  two  nests  at  927  Fifth,  there 
not  have  been  enough  nesting  materia 
tween  the  eggs  and  the  pigeon  spikes- 
well,  it's  possible  to  guess  what  might 
happened  from  there.  But  while  this  cc 
be  ammunition  for  another  round  of  re 
inations.  no  one  among  the  hawk-watc  I 
seems  to  be  scratching  that  itch.  "We 
the  building  to  feel  good  about  this,"  Fjj  i 
says.  "This  is  a  good-news  story.  We  I 
heal  things  and  people  can  learn." 

Besides,  there's  always  next  year.  and| 
now,  the  hawk-lovers  seem  content  injc 
knowledge  that  Pale  Male  has  been  retujjj 
to  what  they  consider  his  rightful  percH^ 
top  predator  of  927  Fifth  Avenue.  D 
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Eclouard  Stern 

continued  from  page  99  the  memorial  ser- 
vice, he  says.  When  he  arrived  in  Paris  for 
the  service,  Keil  found  Stern's  number-two 
man,  Michel  Garbolino,  irate.  "I  told  him 
not  to  bring  this  suit!"  Garbolino  seethed. 
"I  told  him!" 

"Do  you  think  that's  what  it  is?"  Keil 
asked. 

Suddenly  calmer,  Garbolino  replied,  "No, 
I  don't."  He  mentioned  that  in  recent  months 
Stern  had  been  meeting  quietly  with  a  se- 
ries of  Russian  "businessmen."  It  was  clear 
from  his  tone  that  Garbolino  found  the  men 
from  Moscow  a  tad  rough  around  the  edges. 
"Some  of  these  Russian  people,"  he  said, 
"I  really  hated." 

But  these  were  just  theories.  All  those 
who  worked  alongside  Stern  were  going 
over  their  boss's  last  hours  in  detail,  hunt- 
ing for  any  clue  of  something  unusual.  Stern 
had  spent  that  last  Monday  in  his  seventh- 
floor  office  in  the  sleek  eight-story  green 
glass  building  he  had  bought  on  the  Rue 
de  Villereuse,  across  from  Geneva's  Muse- 
um of  Natural  History:  his  body  was  found 
the  next  day  in  the  apartment  he  kept 
in  the  building  next  door,  which  he  also 
owned.  The  Rhodia  filing  had  been  due, 
and  there  was  a  long  conference  call  with 
lawyers  in  Paris  and  New  York.  From  what 
he  learned.  Keil  says,  the  last  person  to 
see  Stern  alive  was  probably  his  girlfriend 
Cecile  Brossard,  whom  he  described  as  a 
"nice  girl  ...  an  artist  of  some  sort."  She 
had  dropped  by  Stern's  apartment  Monday 
evening  on  her  way  out  of  town  and  saw 
nothing  strange  or  suspicious  about  Stern's 
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manner.  Keil  felt  sure  she  wasn't  involved. 

I  ask  what  he  knows  about  Stern's  sex  life. 

"The  sex  thing?  I  don't  have  a  clue,"  Keil 
says.  "A  latex  suit ...  I  mean,  no  one  knows 
what  to  make  of  that." 

Edouard  Stern  was  a  man  out  of  Hem- 
ingway—or Danielle  Steel.  Lithe,  myste- 
rious, and  craggily  handsome,  blessed  with  a 
quick  mind  and  a  temper  to  match,  he  had 
long  been  viewed  as  an  up-and-comer  in  the 
loftiest  circles  of  finance  on  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic.  Men  as  disparate  as  Michel 
David-Weill  and  the  late  British  financier  Sir 
James  Goldsmith  coveted  him  as  a  protege. 
Longtime  friends  say  there  was  something 
primal  about  Stern,  something  hungry,  al- 
most animal-like,  in  his  cold  stare,  his  ruth- 
lessness.  A  onetime  Lazard  banker  told  me. 
T  had  one  partner  who  said  he  only  met 
one  person  in  his  life  who  made  the  hair 
stand  up  on  the  back  of  his  neck,  and  that 
was  Edouard." 

As  a  member  of  Lazard  Freres'  execu- 
tive committee,  Stern  was  approaching  the 
zenith  of  Wall  Street  power  eight  years 
ago,  when  a  falling-out  with  his  father-in- 
law,  David-Weill,  led  to  his  resignation.  It 
was  a  startling  turnaround  for  a  man  who 
had  seemed  destined  for  greatness.  By  the 
time  he  died.  Stern  had  been  reduced  to 
the  life  of  a  Swiss  money  manager— a  fabu- 
lously wealthy  Swiss  money  manager  sit- 
ting atop  S600  million,  but  a  Swiss  money 
manager  nonetheless.  He  spent  much  of 
his  time  jetting  around  the  world,  exam- 
ining investment  opportunities  in  Moscow, 
Tokyo,  New  Delhi,  Sao  Paulo,  Mexico  City, 
and  elsewhere.  A  lover  of  modern  art,  op- 
era, and  history-  he  enjoyed  quoting  Chur- 


chill and  Napoleon— Stern  spent  an  efl  k 
month  each  year  hunting  big  game,  md  \i 
in  Africa;  he  had  an  extensive  gun  coli! 
tion.  The  dead  animals'  heads  with  tl  u 
glistening  glass  eyes  had  been  exile«i 
Beatrice  to  the  walls  of  a  coach  house!-, 
his  sprawling  estate,  an  enormous  17L- 
century  chateau  on  several  hundred  adli 
outside  Paris. 

Stern  had  been  groomed  for  grea; 
He  was  the  only  son  of  the  banker  AnAg 
Stern,  whose  family  had  been  tending  L 
needs  of  the  French  aristocracy  since  In 
Friends  who  knew  Edouard  in  his  teens  L, 
scribe  him  as  headstrong,  impulsive,  imk 
tient.  and  brimming  with  confidence,  a  aflg 
ping  young  man  certain  of  his  own  bflL 
future.  His  closest  friend  was  David  Brar > 
schvig.  The  two  shared  a  math  tutor  at 
spent  their  free  time  racing  motorcycli 
chasing  girls,  and  playing  golf.  Twenty  yeff, 
later  Braunschvig  renewed  their  friends!  j 
when  both  found  themselves  at  Lazafc 
where  Braunschvig  still  works. 

"What  I  found  remarkable  was  tht; 
though  in  the  interim  he  had  been  eni- 
mously  successful,  he  was  unchanged— »[ 
continuity  between  the  teenager  and  the  L 
complished  businessman,  I  found  thatt 
interesting,"  Braunschvig  says.  "The  way* 
stood  out,  both  in  his  youth  and  as  a  n  fe 
ture  man,  I  would  characterize  it  as  da  t 
ing.  He  had  a  dashing  personality  in  be 
senses  of  the  word.  Everything  he  d  : 
he  did  with  speed  and  brilliance.  He  » - 
like  that  at  15.  He  always  wanted  to  ch 
lenge  the  existing  order  of  things.  Th< 
were  no  taboos.  This  might  seem  a  bit  01 
nary  from  an  American  perspective,  t 
in  France  a  high-school  education  is  mu 
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strict  than  it  is  here,  the  discipline, 
ng  hours.  Many  kids,  as  a  result,  de- 
a  shy  or  introverted  demeanor.  Edou- 
as  always  outspoken  and  irreverent. 
.  because  from  an  early  age  he  had 
ense  of  self— he  was  not  going  to  be 
ened  by  any  existing  order.  He  wrote 
m  rules." 

ere  is  a  story,  possibly  apocryphal, 
vhile  at  Essec,  one  of  Paris's  premier 
;ss  schools,  Stern  bet  a  classmate  that 
uld  drive  his  Golf  GTI  at  120  miles 
our— inside  the  city  limits.  A  group  of 
Is  armed  with  stopwatches  gathered  at 
A.M.  to  watch.  When  Stern  roared  by 
;  car,  they  saw  it  was  indeed  going 
Unfortunately,  a  policeman  saw  it, 
nd  detained  Stern,  whose  driver's  li- 
was  revoked.  A  short  time  later,  Stern 
d  a  notice  on  an  Essec  bulletin  board, 
g  whether  anyone  wished  to  drive  a 
s  car  twice  a  day.  Several  classmates 
nded,  which  is  how  Stern  got  his  first 
feur. 

m  was  22  when  he  was  tapped  by  his 
andmother  and  uncles  to  replace  his 
as  president  of  the  faltering  Banque 
I  French  newspapers  called  him  an 
/  terrible  and  denounced  him  for  oust- 
is  own  father.  "To  read  the  papers,  he 
lust  this  monster,"  recalls  decorator 
:rt  Couturier,  a  family  friend.  Stern, 
disdained  publicity,  never  set  the  rec- 
traight. 

srn's  grandmother— who,  during  the 
had  fled  the  Nazis  and  worked  in  New 
City  as  a  saleswoman  at  Bergdorf 
dman— worried  that  Stern  had  no  con- 
jts  his  own  age  among  the  bank's  gray- 
.aff,  and  she  brought  in  a  dapper  young 
er  named  Kristen  van  Riel,  who  re- 
ed Stern's  attorney  and  sounding  board 
15  years.  A  onetime  member  of  the 
d  at  Sotheby's,  van  Riel  is  now  execu- 
f  Stern's  estate. 

everyone  said  Edouard  stole  the  bank 
his  father,"  van  Riel  tells  me  over  cof- 
nd  cigarettes  at  Geneva's  Hotel  d'An- 
rre,  "but  he  couldn't  have,  because  he 
't  own  a  single  share  of  stock.  It  was 
;randmother  and  the  two  brothers  who 
t!  They  threw  him  out!  His  father  was 
dy  on  the  way  out  when  Edouard  was 
ght  in  to  save  the  bank!  Which  is  what 
id." 

era  not  only  saved  the  bank  from  bank- 
:y,  he  returned  it  to  profitability,  even- 
y  realizing  a  surprising  $335  million 
ts  sale  to  a  Swiss  group  in  1987.  Over- 
t,  speculation  spread:  What  would  he 
ext?  His  1984  marriage  to  Beatrice  gave 
i  entree  to  the  powerful  David-Weill  fam- 
nd  made  him  a  candidate  to  run  some- 
»  big.  At  32  he  already  had  a  C.E.O.'s 
mce.  Almost  everyone  I  spoke  to  talked 


of  how  Stern  dominated  any  room  he  en- 
tered. 

"He  had  immense  charm,"  says  Braun- 
schvig.  "It  was  almost  irresistible.  When  he 
went  into  a  room  and  started  talking,  it 
commanded  people's  attention.  Not  because 
of  the  seriousness  of  his  intent,  but  just, 
you  know,  there  are  people  who  have  a  com- 
pelling presence.  Charisma.  He  had  that 
from  the  earliest  years." 

"Edouard  had  two  sides,"  observes  Sandy 
Koifman,  his  longtime  office-mate.  "In  his 
personal  life,  at  lunch,  at  dinner,  he  was 
charming,  witty— the  perfect  French  intel- 
lectual. He  could  remember  just  about  any 
punch  line  Winnie  [Churchill]  ever  threw. 
He  could  go  on  with  endless  discussions 
of  modern  art,  music— you  name  it.  But, 
ah,  he  had  another  side  ..." 

This  was  the  side  that  terrified  subor- 
dinates, prompted  close  friends  to 
wince,  and  brought  more  than  one  dinner 
party  to  a  screeching  halt.  "He  had  the 
lowest  tolerance  for  stupidity  of  anyone  I 
ever  met,"  says  Jeff  Keil.  "He,  I  would  say 
unfortunately,  didn't  seem  to  let  that  both- 
er him  in  the  least.  I  remember  one  time 
in  particular.  Everyone  was  at  my  place 
in  Amagansett,  with  families,  Beatrice,  their 
kids.  France  had  just  won  the  World  Cup. 
The  papers  had  suggested  France  won  as 
a  result  of  bad  refereeing.  Someone  men- 
tioned that.  Edouard,  at  the  dinner  table, 
said  to  the  poor  person,  'That's  the  stupid- 
est comment  I've  ever  heard.  How  could 
you  possibly  know?'  Everyone  kind  of 
froze.  I  remember  poor  Beatrice  just  said, 
'Oh,  Edouard.'  That  was  how  he  was. 
Strangely  enough,  he  might  do  that  and 
later  on,  having  coffee,  sit  next  to  the  same 
person,  engage  them  in  a  discussion  on 
something  they  were  expert  in,  and  be  to- 
tally respectful.  In  some  ways  he  was  a  so- 
cial disaster." 

Stern's  temper  was  even  more  severe 
in  an  office  environment.  "What  he  could 
not  accept  was  stupidity,  mediocrity," 
says  Koifman.  "If  you  said  you  gave  him 
something,  and  you  really  didn't,  he  would 
blow  a  fuse.  He  would  go  from  zero  to 
Godzilla  like  that.  It  was  very  unpleasant. 
He  would  fire  people  on  a  whim.  He  would 
go  into  a  fit  of  screaming.  Screaming. 
'You're  a  fucking  moron!  You  fucking  idiot!' 
Like  that.  They  were  a  child's  tantrums,  al- 
though more  often  than  not  he  would  apol- 
ogize later.  We  had  a  very  high  turnover 
rate." 

Koifman  cites  the  time  that  Stern,  at 
I.R.R.,  hired  a  new  stock  analyst  and  a 
new  trader.  One  day,  when  the  analyst  was 
on  vacation,  Stern  asked  the  trader  to  do  a 
bit  of  analytical  work.  "He  gave  it  to  Edou- 
ard, who  then  called  him  a  fucking  moron 
and  fired  him  on  the  spot.  I  said,  'Why, 


Edouard?  He's  not  trained  to  do  that.'  But 
that  was  Edouard.  A  month  later,  he  fired 
the  analyst,  who  did  a  bit  of  bad  trading. 
Well,  he  wasn't  a  trader!  He  was  always  so 
impatient.  He  must  have  been  a  spoiled 
brat  as  a  child.  If  he  wants  something,  he 
wants  it  now,  no  matter  the  training— you 
know,  'You're  all  my  slaves,  do  it!'" 

After  the  1987  sale  of  Banque  Stern, 
Stern  spent  five  years  stretching  his 
legs,  investing  in  various  ventures  (includ- 
ing a  hotel  in  Vietnam)  alongside  his  sec- 
ond cousin  and  close  friend  Sir  James 
Goldsmith.  Finally,  in  1992,  Stern  accepted 
Michel  David-Weill's  invitation  to  join  La- 
zard,  where  he  was  named  to  the  executive 
committee.  It  was  assumed  he  was  being 
groomed  to  succeed  David-Weill. 

Yet  it  was  a  poor  fit  from  the  start:  Stern's 
mind-set  was  that  of  a  "principal,"  a  wealthy 
investor,  while  Lazard's  reputation  is  built 
on  service,  i.e.,  servicing  wealthy  clients. 
Worse,  his  arrival  coincided  with  a  rare 
period  of  tumult  at  Lazard— which  Stern, 
with  his  abrasive,  go-it-alone  style,  only  ex- 
acerbated. 

"You  had  a  lot  of  forces  going  on  at  the 
same  time,"  William  Cohan  says.  "You  had 
[Lazard  senior  partner]  Felix  [Rohatyn] 
making  noises  about  wanting  to  leave  the 
firm.  You  had  a  younger  generation  of  part- 
ners who  were  far  more  ambitious  than  any- 
one in  the  past,  loosely  led  by  Steve  Rattner, 
who  wanted  to  resolve  the  looming  succes- 
sion issues  at  the  firm.  No  one  anointed 
Edouard.  As  Michel  told  me,  he  was  sort  cf 
taking  Edouard  for  a  test-drive.  But  when 
the  extremely  wealthy  son-in-law  of  the  pa- 
triarch is  brought  into  the  firm,  that  makes 
people  extremely  nervous.  And  remember, 
Lazard  has  always  been  a  firm  that  keeps 
people  extremely  nervous  anyway.  It  was  a 
very,  very  combustible  mix." 

Stern  not  only  failed  to  calm  the  anxieties 
of  partners  such  as  Rohatyn— he  also  roiled 
them.  "There  are  very  few  people  who  liked 
him,"  Cohan  says.  "He  was  absolutely  ruth- 
less. And  remember,  symbolism  is  very  im- 
portant at  Lazard,  the  way  you  act,  the  way 
to  kowtow  to  Michel.  Edouard  didn't  give  a 
shit  about  any  of  that.  He  was  an  icono- 
clast. He  didn't  care  whom  he  pissed  off. 
He  was  wealthy,  used  to  doing  things  his 
own  way.  He  had  total  'Fuck  you'  money, 
and  that's  how  he  acted." 

The  number  of  complaints  about  Stern 
had  been  rising  for  some  time  when,  in  mid- 
1997,  he  engaged  in  a  hot  dispute  with  one 
of  Lazard's  partners  in  Paris  over  which  of 
them  should  accept  a  seat  on  the  board 
of  a  leading  French  aluminum  company. 
For  David-Weill,  it  appears  to  have  been 
the  last  straw.  Stern's  severance  package  was 
generous,  to  say  the  least.  A  Lazard  affili- 
ate agreed  to  invest  $300  million  in  a  fund 
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;  ,  i ..  >rr  a  base  in 
'  was  also  one  oi  ." 
tern,  in  turn,  agreed  to  put  in 
$300  million. 

Banging  out  details  took  more  than  a 
year.  In  the  interim.  Stern  busied  him- 
self with  a  bid  to  buy  Israel's  largest  bank, 
Bank  Hapoalim.  The  bidding  group's  nomi- 
nal head  was  Jeff  Keil,  whom  Stern  had 
lured  to  Lazard  to  examine  some  Middle 
Eastern  banks  they  might  buy.  Within  weeks 
of  his  arrival,  Israel  announced  the  priva- 
tization of  Bank  Hapoalim.  Keil  quickly 
raised  $500  million  for  a  bid:  Stern  secured 
a  S3 00  million  commitment  from  the  Laz- 
ard affiliate,  then  chipped  in  $200  million 
himself. 

In  Israel,  Stern  supplied  an  introduction 
to  Prime  Minister  Benjamin  Netanyahu  and 
other  senior  officials.  But  in  the  end  it  came 
down  to  numbers:  in  September  1997,  the 
Keil-Stern  group's  S 1  billion  bid  was  topped 
by  a  $1.1  billion  bid  from  a  group  led  by 
the  Miami  cruise-line  magnate  Ted  Arison. 
Afterward,  Keil  joined  Stern  at  his  chateau 
outside  Paris,  much  of  it  planted  with  for- 
mal gardens.  As  they  walked,  Stern  squat- 
ted to  describe  every  flower  and  bush,  im- 
pressing Keil  with  his  knowledge  of  horti- 
culture. 

Stern  was  set  to  unveil  his  fund,  and  after 
their  walk  Keil  agreed  to  run  its  New  York 
arm.  Sandy  Koifman,  meanwhile,  left  Ed- 
mond  Safra  to  work  beside  Stern  in  Geneva. 
Koifman  purchased  two  modern,  marble- 
and-glass  buildings  for  Stern  to  use  as  his 
new  headquarters,  the  office  block  at  22 
Rue  de  Villereuse,  and  an  adjacent  six-story 
building,  where  Stern  moved  into  a  2,000- 
square-foot  apartment  on  the  top  floor.  When 
it  came  time  to  name  the  fund,  Keil  sug- 
gested a  play  on  the  most  common  measure 
of  investment  success,  "internal  rate  of  re- 
turn.'' or  I.R.R.;  they  agreed  to  name  the 
fund  International  Real  Returns.  But  when  a 
Swiss  attorney  went  to  register  the  name,  a 
clerk  objected  to  the  word  "international." 

"So  Edouard,  who  was  very  impatient 
about  these  things,  told  the  guy,  'Just  change 

it  to  "Investments, Keil  recalls.  "So  the 

fund  is  called  Investments  Real  Returns.  It's 
a  slightly  ridiculous  name.  Everyone  just 
calls  it  I.R.R.  That  was  just  so  typical  of 
Edouard." 

As  word  of  the  new  fund  spread,  oppor- 
tunities began  Bowing  across  Stern's  desk. 
I.R.R.'s  first  investment  was  the  $50  million 
purchase  of  Maille,  the  condiment  compa- 
ny whose  Dijon  mustard  has  been  a  featu. 
of  French  meals  since  1747.  Its  second  move 
was  a  $20  million  investment  in  Chrysalis, 
an  India-based  fund  that  sank  money  into 


ompanies  springing  up  across 
ntinent  to  serve  American  out- 
sourcing. Unlike  some  funds,  I.R.R.  had  no 
special  iocus.  It  spread  its  money  across  an 
array  of  companies  around  the  world,  wher- 
ever Stem  saw  an  opportunity.  By  2003  the 
fund  had  investments  in  Western  and  East- 
ern Europe,  Russia,  Japan,  Mexico,  and  the 
U.S.  "If  someone  wanted  to  criticize  us,  it 
would  be  for  a  lack  of  focus,"  says  Keil. 
"Frankly,  we  invested  in  too  many  things. 
We  were  quite  diversified.  It  made  it  hard 
to  supervise  so  many  far-flung  things." 

On  a  trip  to  Moscow,  where  Stern  was 
investing  with  the  Hermitage  Fund,  he  and 
Keil  were  returning  to  their  jet  when  an  im- 
migration officer  pointed  out  that  Keil's  visa 
had  expired.  He  couldn't  leave  the  coun- 
try. Stern  angrily  paced  while  Russian  offi- 
cials discussed  what  to  do.  In  the  meantime, 
another  guard  informed  Stern  that  he  too 
couldn't  leave.  He  had  too  many  Russian 
rubles  in  his  wallet.  "I  don't  see  that  as  a 
problem."  Stern  fumed.  "Do  you  have  a  cig- 
arette lighter?"  When  the  guard  produced 
one,  Stern  took  it  and  dramatically  burned 
several  thousand  dollars  in  rubles.  The  Rus- 
sians let  them  go. 

In  New  York,  Stern  spent  as  much  time 
analyzing  restaurants  as  investments.  He 
and  Keil  took  long  lunches  near  I.R.R.'s 
downtown  office,  at  Da  Silvano,  in  Green- 
wich Village,  and  especially  at  the  noted  sushi 
emporium  Nobu.  "The  single  most  distinc- 
tive and  unusual  characteristic  of  Edouard's 
was  how  much  sushi  he  ate,"  says  Keil.  "He 
could  eat  50  or  70  pieces  of  sushi  at  one  sit- 
ting. I'm  not  kidding.  We  took  turns  pay- 
ing the  bill.  Usually  $300  or  $400."  Later, 
when  I.R.R.  relocated  its  New  York  office 
to  Midtown,  Stern  discovered  Sushiden,  on 
49th  Street.  "We  ordered  so  much,  the  waiter 
was  always  sure  we  were  making  a  mistake," 
Keil  recalls.  "'You're  expecting  more  peo- 
ple? It's  enough  for  five  people.'  Edouard's 
metabolism  must  have  been  three  times  the 
speed  of  mine.  I  would  gain  weight.  And  he 
didn't." 

Stern's  ravenous  appetite,  coupled  with 
his  impatience,  could  be  a  problem  in  the 
financial  world.  Even  when  presented  with 
an  investment  opportunity  of  $50  million 
or  more,  he  could  make  a  decision  in  min- 
utes. "His  investment  style  was  a  blend  of 
thoroughness  and  impulsiveness,"  says  Keil. 
"He  had  great  confidence  in  his  abilities, 
and  as  such  he  made  up  his  mind  very  fast. 
Sometimes  too  fast."  Stern  was  so  impul- 
sive, in  fact,  that  Sandy  Koifman  created 
"the  24-hour  rule,"  that  is,  no  money  could 
be  invested  for  at  least  24  hours  after  an 
^ortunity  was  presented. 

stiness  may  have  been  the  problem 
with  Stern's  third  and  largest  investment  at 
I  the  $89  million  he  sank  into  Rho- 


dia.  It  was  a  disaster.  Soon  after,  the 
begin  to  sink.  To  make  a  long  story  shi 
Stern  began  screaming  at  Rhodia's  man; 
ment.  When  that  didn't  work,  he  launcl  '* 
a  proxy  fight  to  gain  a  seat  on  the  coi 
ny's  board.  In  2003  he  lost.  Later  that  j 
he  sued.  The  litigation  is  complex  and 
Sometime  in  mid-2004,  as  the  legal 
gling  intensified,  Keil  says,  Stern 
strange  conversation  with  a  judge  in  F 
in  which  the  judge  suggested  that  Ste 
a  concealed-weapons  permit.  Stern 
secured  a  similar  permit  for  Switzer 
But  he  made  no  effort  to  increase  his  per  V 
al  security,  and  he  did  not  use  a  bodygu  i : 
Still,  he  was  openly  worried,  and  that  <  0 
cerned  his  partners.  Which  is  why  on  1  it 
day,  March  1,  when  Koifman  found  Ste  ift 
body,  a  number  of  his  associates  qui, 
thought  of  the  Rhodia  litigation.  They  mflci- 
have  thought  otherwise  had  Koifmaa| 
scribed  for  them  the  macabre  scene 
greeted  him  when  he  walked  through  E< 
ard  Stern's  bedroom  door. 


IK 
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The  view  from  the  terrace  outside  Stei 
old  office  is  spectacular,  west  across  i 
rooftops  of  downtown  Geneva,  out  ovej  »an 
lake,  past  the  white  geyser  of  the  Jet  d'l 
all  the  way  to  the  snowcapped  mount!  iTi 
outside  the  city.  Sandy  Koifman's  g  pit 
however,  is  directed  downward,  towailinii 
balcony  on  the  adjacent  building,  30 
below  our  perch.  "That  balcony,"  he  is 
ing,  "was  Edouard's.  That  window  is 
bedroom  window.  So  he  was  killed 
there"— he  gestures  toward  a  steampipj  mi 
the  building's  roof— "right  under  that  pi  jx 
That  is  where  I  found  his  body." 

Koifman,  a  charming  French  matherir 
tician  turned  trader  with  dancing  eyes  afcr 
a  nest  of  unruly  salt-and-pepper  hai  id 
standing  outside  his  eighth-floor  confere  » 
room,  outside  what  was  until  a  year  » 
Stern's  office.  The  two  men  worked  side)  ik 
side  for  six  years,  until  Koifman  formed ! : 
own  firm,  last  spring.  The  split  was  am  "« 
ble,  and  the  men  remained  close,  chat  <o 
about  the  markets  throughout  the  day  ; 
sharing  pizzas  on  Sunday:  in  the  reoq 
zation.  Koifman  stayed  on  the  eighth  flo  i 
and  Stern  took  over  the  seventh. 

This  is  the  first  interview  that  Koifr 
who  was  raised  in  the  discreet  world  r 
Swiss  finance,  has  ever  given.  On  our  wt- 
downstairs,  he  stops  the  elevator,  and  kc 
step  out  into  Stern's  work  area.  The  spa; 
is  small  and  dim,  a  few  glass-walled  offif  ir 
grouped  around  a  bull  pen,  where  ape 
of  assistants  are  studying  multicolored  c  » 
umns  of  numbers  on  computer  screw  k 
Koifman  motions  to  the  left,  toward  Ster  ?. 
corner  office.  The  door  is  still  sealed  w  c 
two  strips  of  red  police  tape. 

"You  see?"  Koifman  asks,  arching  l| 
eyebrows. 
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i  the  street,  he  leads  the  way  down  the 
to  Stern's  favorite  restaurant,  a  store- 
sushi  parlor  called  Hashimoto.  "The 
lay  of  his  death,"  Koifman  says  as  we 
seats  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  "my 
and  I  were  sitting  in  that  corner,  and 
ard  was  sitting  there"— he  motions  to 
ler  corner  table— "by  himself.  He  was 
ng  a  newspaper.  He  gave  my  wife  the 
mary  Swiss  three  kisses  on  the  cheek, 
ctly  banal,  perfectly  normal.  Monday 
"  A  waitress  approaches.  "This  love- 
1,"  Koifman  says  with  a  smile,  "told 
iter  that  Edouard  ate  here  that  night 
:11.  Alone." 

Mfman  orders  the  sushi.  "I  spoke  to 

on  the  phone  once  or  twice  that  after- 

.  Don't  ask  me  what  it  was— Eurobond 

something,"  he  continues,  lighting  the 

)f  a  string  of  Marlboros.  "That  night, 

mrse,  I  didn't  see  him.  I  rarely  saw 

ifter  work,  except  on  weekends."  Out- 

the  office,  Stern  appeared  to  live  a 

life.  Blue  jeans  and  T-shirts  were 

epical  attire.  He  was  an  avid  reader, 

gh  Koifman  had  gotten  him  hooked 

'o  American  television  shows,  The  West 

and  24. 

n  Tuesday  morning,  March  1,  a  former 
partner  at  Goldman  Sachs  had  a  10:30 
intment  with  Stern.  At  10:40  the  man 
j  Koifman  from  the  lobby  to  say  Stern 
't  shown.  "That's  when  we  knew  Edou- 
vas  missing,"  Koifman  says.  "That  was 
unusual.  Being  late  was  common,  but 
ould  have  called."  Still,  Koifman  wasn't 
ed.  He  assumed  Stern  was  in  his  apart- 
;  he  had  bought  a  new  Bentley  just  the 

before,  and  Koifman  had  seen  it  in 
mrking  garage  that  morning  when  he 
?d  his  own  car  beside  it. 
len,  at  11,  Stern  missed  an  appoint- 

with  his  friend  William  Browder,  who 
he  Hermitage  Fund.  Stern's  secretary 
honed  Koifman.  "Is  he  up  there  with 
"  she  asked. 
^Jo,"  Koifman  said.  "I  haven't  seen 

oifman  telephoned  Stern's  apartment, 
inswer.  He  called  his  cell  phone.  No 
ier.  He  called  twice  more  before  head- 
o  Hashimoto  at  12:30.  Checking  with 
l's  secretary  at  1:45,  he  was  surprised 
arn  that  Stern  still  had  not  appeared. 
:erned,  Koifman  returned  to  the  build- 
md  asked  one  of  Stern's  assistants  for 
key  to  his  apartment.  It  couldn't  be 
d.  While  the  assistant  telephoned  the 
:ierge  of  Stern's  building,  whose  wife 
led  the  apartment,  Koifman  called  a 
by  hospital.  It  took  a  half-hour  to  as- 
lin  that  no  one  named  Stern  or  match- 
es description  was  there, 
t  2:30,  Koifman  and  two  assistants  met 
:oncierge  and  his  wife  in  the  hallway 


outside  Stern's  apartment.  "I  was  thinking, 
Maybe  he  slipped  and  fell  in  the  bathroom," 
Koifman  recalls.  "I  had  a  friend  who  died 
of  a  heart  attack  at  45."  They  waited  just 
long  enough  for  a  final  word  from  the  hospi- 
tal. "That's  when  I  told  the  concierge,  'Open 
the  door,' "  Koifman  says. 

He  stepped  inside,  along  with  the  assis- 
tants; the  concierge  and  his  wife  remained 
in  the  hallway.  The  first  thing  Koifman  no- 
ticed was  the  small  table  inside  the  door; 
on  it  sat  Stern's  cell  phone,  his  wallet,  and 
his  keys.  "Edouard?"  he  called. 

No  answer. 

Koifman  glanced  to  the  right,  into  the 
kitchen.  It  was  empty.  The  living  room  was 
spare,  paneled  in  blond  burled  wood.  Works 
of  modern  art  lined  the  walls.  Two  of  Stern's 
Windbreakers  lay  across  a  sofa. 

"Edouard?"  Koifman  asked. 

He  stepped  to  the  bedroom  door.  It  was 
ajar.  Beside  it  sat  a  pair  of  sneakers. 

"Edouard?" 

No  sound  came  from  the  bedroom. 

"I  went  to  the  door,  pushed  it  with  a  fin- 
ger; it  opened,"  Koifman  says.  "The  bed- 
room is  plain,  a  big  bed— king-size,  Ameri- 
cans would  call  it— nothing  else.  Very  Zen. 
You  see  nothing  laying  about.  Everything's 
in  built-in  closets.  Just  behind  the  door  was 
a  body  on  the  floor,  with  a  huge  pool  of 
blood  behind  the  head.  I  have  to  admit,  at 
first  glance,  I  thought  it  was  a  piece  of  mod- 
ern art.  The  French  would  call  it  Surrealist 
art.  I  thought  it  was  something  to  step  over, 
just  a  piece  of  art.  I've  seen  weirder  things 
in  people's  apartments. 

"It  took  a  moment— a  minute,  30  seconds, 
5  seconds,  I  don't  know— for  it  to  sink  in 
that  I  was  looking  at  a  dead  body  in  Edou- 
ard's  apartment.  It  was  covered  head  to  toe 
in  this,  this  flesh-colored  suit— I  later  learned 
it  was  latex.  There  were  no  holes  in  the 
face— I  don't  know  how  someone  could  even 
breathe.  You  know  when  you  walk  past 
Macy's  and  they  haven't  dressed  the  man- 
nequins yet?  That  was  what  it  looked  like. 
He  was  lying  on  his  side. 

"I  couldn't  see  the  face,  the  head.  If  I'd 
seen  that  same  body  in  a  Manhattan  subway 
station,  it  would  never  have  occurred  to  me 
it  was  Edouard  Stern.  You  couldn't  see  any- 
thing." There  was  a  thin  white  rope  draped 
over  the  body.  Beside  it  was  a  chair.  More 
ropes  lay  on  the  chair.  "It  was  really  a  nasty 
scene,"  he  says.  "You  know  that  movie  Sev- 
en"} That  kind  of  scene.  It  was  just,  you 
know,  I  don't  mean  to  be  dramatic,  but  it 
was  ..."  Koifman  taps  his  cigarette;  ash 
crumbles  silently  in  the  tray.  "It  was  evil." 

Koifman  says  he  then  flipped  out  his 
phone  and  called  the  police,  telling  them 
he  had  found  what  appeared  to  be  a  dead 
body.  They  were  on  the  scene  within  min- 
utes. His  next  call  was  to  Kristen  van  Riel's 
country  home  in  France,  where  the  butler 


told  him  van  Riel  was  indisposed.  "This  is 
really,  really  urgent,"  Koifman  said.  "Get 
him  now."  A  moment  later,  an  annoyed  van 
Riel  came  to  the  phone.  "What  can  be  so 
urgent  at  this  time  of  day?"  he  demanded. 

"I  said,  'Kristen,  get  your  ass  over  to 
Geneva  right  now.'  Those  were  the  exact 
words  I  used,"  Koifman  recalls.  "[I  said,] 
'Either  I've  just  found  Edouard's  dead  body 
in  his  bedroom,  which  means  you've  got  all 
sorts  of  administrative  paperwork  to  han- 
dle, or  I've  found  someone  else's  body,  in 
which  case  you've  got  a  whole  different  set 
of  problems  to  handle.'"  Koifman  said  the 
body  was  the  same  size  as  Stern's;  he  was 
beginning  to  realize  it  had  to  be  Stern. 

After  Koifman  hung  up,  van  Riel  called 
him  back.  "How  do  you  know  it's  Edouard?" 
he  asked.  "Are  you  sure  it's  Edouard?" 

Koifman,  who  insists  he  knew  nothing 
of  Stern's  sex  life,  described  the  latex  suit 
and  explained  that  it  made  identifying 
the  body  impossible  without  disturbing  the 
scene.  "Kristen  said,  'That's  Edouard,'" 
Koifman  says.  He  takes  a  long  drag  on  his 
dying  Marlboro,  then  stubs  it  out.  "That's 
when  I  realized  Kristen  knew  about  the  la- 
tex suits  and  of  these  issues  in  Edouard's 
life.  He  knew." 

It's  always  difficult  to  pin  down  the  facts 
of  a  person's  sex  life.  It's  even  harder 
when  that  person  is  wealthy  and  can  pay  for 
secrecy.  When  that  person  lives  in  Switz- 
erland, the  world  capital  of  secrecy— well, 
you  begin  to  get  a  sense  of  the  dense  clouds 
of  obfuscation  that  enshrouded  Edouard 
Stern's  private  life. 

He  was  adventurous,  that  much  appears 
likely.  Even  before  his  death,  co-workers  spec- 
ulated openly  about  his  sexual  orientation. 
"There's  always  been  the  supposition  that 
he's  gay,"  says  one  former  Lazard  banker. 
"Repeated  supposition  before  this,  absolute- 
ly—and of  course  after."  Since  his  death,  the 
rumored  details  of  Stern's  sex  life  have  been 
a  staple  of  dinner  parties  in  Paris  and  New 
York.  One  international  businesswoman 
claimed  that  she  and  Stern  shared  a  lover  in 
Paris,  one  gossip  told  me:  "She  was  over- 
heard saying  that  this  girl  was  kinky  and 
adored  Edouard,  because  he  had  the  most 
beautiful  cock  in  the  world.  But  the  girl's 
was  impressive  as  well,  because  she  had  this 
large  black  dildo  she  was  known  to  use  on 
her  lovers." 

Like  the  stereotypical  Frenchman,  Stern 
had  his  share  of  mistresses,  to  whom  he 
could  be  exceedingly  generous.  When  he  got 
too  generous,  Kristen  van  Riel  would  inter- 
vene. In  the  early  1990s,  Stern  informed 
van  Riel  he  was  poised  to  buy  one  mistress 
a  $1.5  million  Manhattan  apartment.  Af- 
ter a  skeptical  van  Riel  suggested  he  tell 
his  paramour  he  was  prepared  to  buy  the 
apartment  and  rent  it  to  her,  the  mistress 
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lunted  analytical  skills,  il  appears, 
did  a  -  a  to  the  trirer  sex.  "Even  god- 
rfamned  ...an  in  the  world,"  says  a  Stern- 
family  adviser  with  a  sigh,  "from  Edouard  to 
my  father,  when  a  woman  tells  him  he's  the 
most  handsome,  the  most  intelligent,  he  be- 
lieves it." 

Not  all  of  Stern's  romantic  entanglements 
were  so  easy  to  unwind.  In  1997,  Stern 
began  carrying  on  a  passionate  affair  in  Paris 
with  a  Russian  woman  named  Julia  Lemi- 
gova.  The  daughter  of  a  Red  Army  colonel, 
she  was  a  former  Miss  Soviet  Union.  The 
two  shared  a  passion  for  guns  and  practiced 
together  at  shooting  ranges.  Reportedly, 
Stern  discussed  marriage  with  her  several 
times,  but  would  always  back  off.  Once,  he 
allegedly  even  had  his  psychoanalyst  meet 
her  for  breakfast  in  order  to  detennine  if  she 
would  make  a  suitable  wife.  Supposedly,  the 
psychoanalyst  told  him  no. 

The  family  adviser  confirms  a  story  that 
circulated  at  the  time:  Julia,  now  32,  became 
pregnant  and  gave  birth  to  a  baby  boy  in 
1999.  She  told  Stern  it  was  his.  and  he  ac- 
cepted responsibility,  visiting  the  infant 
daily  and  paying  for  an  Eastern  European 
nanny.  When  Stern  told  van  Riel  what  had 
happened,  van  Riel  suggested  they  adminis- 
ter a  paternity  test. 

Van  Riel  launched  a  private  investigation 
that  established  not  only  that  Stern  was  just 
one  of  three  men  Julia  was  then  sleeping 
with— throwing  his  paternity  into  doubt- 
but  that  she  had  relocated  to  New  York's 
Pierre  hotel,  where  she  fell  into  the  arms 
of  a  certain  paper-industry  magnate.  When 
van  Riel  showed  him  photographs  to  prove 
it,  Stern  angrily  threw  them  aside.  He  cut 
Julia  off. 

Amid  these  developments,  however,  the 
baby  was  suddenly  rushed  to  a  Paris  emer- 
gency room.  It  died  soon  after.  According 
to  the  family  adviser,  an  autopsy  confirmed 
that  the  infant  had  died  from  a  brain  in- 
jury, apparently  caused  by  excessive  shak- 
ing. Julia  was  detained,  then  released.  The 
nanny,  a  Bulgarian  woman,  disappeared;  the 
crime,  if  there  was  one,  was  never  solved. 
After  Stern's  death,  Lemigova  wondered  to 
the  press  whether  someone  had  paid  the 
nanny  to  murder  her  baby. 

One  of  Beatrice's  old  friends  says  those 
around  her  were  repeatedly  surprised  by 
her  refusal  to  acknowledge  Stern's  sexual 
adventures  during  their  marriage.  "Beatrice 
was  just  madly  in  love  with  him,  and  al- 
ways had  been,  since  she  was  15,"  this 
friend  says.  "She  had  no  idea  that  he  was 
gay  or  kinky  or  whatever  it  was.  I  know 
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;losest  friends  told  me  that  she 

it  this  with  Beatrice,  you  know, 

i  lany  people  are  saying  he's  come 

ith  this  boy  or  that  girl.  Beatrice  said, 

Oh  they  just  make  up  these  stories:  Either 

she  really  didn't  know  or  she  didn't  want  to 

know." 

Though  few  outside  their  immediate  fam- 
'  re  aware  of  it,  Edouard  and  Beatrice 
had  divorced  in  1998,  the  year  after  he  left 
Lazard.  They  remained  close,  however, 
sometimes  talking  several  times  a  day;  Bea- 
trice even  managed  to  keep  loose  track  of 
Stern's  new  girlfriends.  In  the  weeks  before 
his  death,  a  family  adviser  says,  there  wefe  at 
least  three  of  them,  scattered  around  Gene- 
va and  Paris.  In  conversation  with  Kristen 
van  Riel,  Stern  rarely  mentioned  their  names, 
but  he  had  taken  to  nicknaming  one  of  them. 
He  called  her  "Latex." 

Sandy  Koifman,  who  endured  six  hours 
of  police  interrogation  after  finding  the 
body,  initially  assumed  Stern's  death  had 
been  an  accident  during  rough  sex;  seeing 
the  ropes  draped  on  the  bedroom  chair,  he 
guessed  that  Stern  had  fallen  and  hit  his 
head.  Not  for  two  days  did  he  learn  Stern 
had  been  shot. 

Bizarre  as  the  case  appeared,  one  could 
see  it  might  not  be  the  toughest  for  police 
to  crack.  The  only  way  into  Stern's  apart- 
ment was  through  a  garage  and  a  lobby  that 
had  been  outfitted  with  security  cameras; 
whoever  killed  Stern  would  appear  on  sur- 
veillance tapes.  And  from  what  little  infor- 
mation was  leaked  to  the  Swiss  press,  it  ap- 
pears that  that  was  almost  all  the  detective 
work  it  took.  One  person  was  seen  entering 
Stern's  apartment  that  night,  and  one  per- 
son alone:  his  girlfriend  Cecile. 

Her  name  is  Cecile  Brossard,  she  is  36, 
and  she's  some  kind  of  artist,  all  right:  in 
addition  to  sculptures  she  creates  in  her 
spare  time,  her  principal  employment  ap- 
pears to  have  been  as  a  very  expensive  call 
girl  specializing  in  sadomasochistic  sex. 
Brossard's  is  not  an  unusual  story.  The 
troubled  daughter  of  a  French  advertising 
executive,  she  had  held  a  series  of  low-level 
jobs:  waitress  in  the  Parisian  suburb  of 
Roissy,  clerk  at  a  leather-goods  shop,  some 
modeling  assignments.  According  to  inter- 
views her  father  gave  the  Geneva  press,  she 
decided  about  10  years  ago  to  become  a  full- 
time  prostitute.  Father  and  daughter  hadnt 
spoken  much  since. 

Like  most  call  girls.  Brossard  preferred 
older  men,  the  wealthier  the  better,  for  she 
had  expensive  tastes— Chanel,  Hermes,  a 
gray  Mercedes,  possibly  a  gift  from  Stern. 
She  dipped  into  her  savings  in  1993  to  buy  a 
small  house  in  the  village  of  Nanteuil-le- 
Haudouin,  outside  Paris.  She  used  it  as  a 
getaway,  and  to  sculpt  the  odd,  erotic  nudes 
she  hoped  one  day  to  display  in  her  own  stu- 
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dio.  In  1996  she  married— in  Las  Vega 
all  places— a  56-year-old  herbal-mediJ 
therapist  named  Xavier  Gillet.  who  nil 
clinic  in  Aigle.  outside  Montreux,  an  h 
drive  from  Geneva.  The  couple's  apartn  .;-. 
overlooks  Lake  Leman,  in  the  Monti  '-■ 
suburb  of  Clarens.  According  to  a  Gei  :-; 
paper,  the  couple  was  waist-deep  in  del  po? 
Throughout.  Brossard  appears  to  I  t. 
worked  for  escort  services,  often  sliding  c 
Geneva  hotel  rooms  as  "Alice,"  a  le. 
clad  dominatrix.  By  some  accounts.  \\ 
how  she  met  Stern.  Their  relationship,  w  \v 
her  attorney  dates  to  2001,  seems  to 
begun  on  a  purely  professional  basis.  Ace  t  •■ 
ing  to  some  sources,  Brossard  may  have  r 
affiliated  for  a  time  with  the  infamous  N  |fc'i 
garet  Network,  a  Paris-based  trans-Europ  [a 
escort  service  that  had  been  run  by  a  Br  di; 
woman  named  Margaret  MacDonald   rr 
that  was  loudly  dismanded  by  French  pc  n 
in  2002.  j: 

II- 

This  much  seems  clear:  what  may  I  Lc 
started  as  paid  sex  evolved  into  so»r 
thing  more  complicated.  Brossard  wal  L 
to  pursue  a  career  in  sculpture  and  inte  i ; 
design,  and  Stern  wanted  that  as  well.  %■■ 
hired  her  to  decorate  his  apartment.  At  1>  s. 
twice,  Stern  took  her  on  business  trips, 
cording  to  associates,  their  destinations  1  tc 
ly  included  Russia  and  India. 

Stern  kept  his  personal  life  so  priv  r 
that  Koifman  and  others  deduced  St  ^ 
and  Beatrice's  "separation"  only  last  si  nl 
mer,  and  they  learned  of  the  divorce  o  n 
after  his  death.  It  was  last  summer  t  r 
Koifman  met  Cecile,  when  she  joined  St ;: 
at  one  of  their  Sunday  lunches.  "I  ne  L 
even  knew  she  existed  until  that  day:  jj 
kept  that  part  of  his  life  completely  s  i:: 
arate,"  Koifman  says.  "She  was  a  \o\  & 
woman,  pleasant,  not  beautiful,  very  pk  h 
looking,  I  thought.  Just  a  run-of-the-rr  -.- 
basic  woman."  ;. 

According  to  another  longtime  frie  r 
Stern's  relationship  with  Brossard  was  h- 
what  you  might  expect.  It  wasn't  Brossiy 
who  pushed  to  be  with  Stern:  it  was  fc- 
other  way  around.  Each  time  Stern  pla  i 
ed  with  her  to  leave  her  husband,  she  |i 
murred,  saying  she  feared  a  scenario  j 
which  she  left  everything  she  knew,  only  ,■ 
have  Stern  lose  interest  and  leave  her  wi  K 
out  moorings.  At  one  point  last  fall,  t  B 
friend  says,  Brossard  disappeared.  Stt  ); 
tracked  her  to  Las  Vegas,  then  surpris  »■ 
her  at  the  airport  upon  her  return  to  Ga  ■ 
va.  "Edouard  was  very  upset  at  the  tim  v 
this  friend  recalls.  "She  didn't  want  to  g  ^ 
up  her  life.  She  thought  she  would  be  1  j 
with  nothing." 

Soon  after,  Stern  devised  what  he  hop  * 
would  be  the  solution.  On  January  12,  t 
opened  a  bank  account  for  Brossard  a|t: 
deposited  into  it  SI  million.  In  the  w© 
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his  death,  several  explanations  for  this 
ent  have  circulated.  One  suggested  it 
or  the  purchase  of  eight  paintings,  said 
Chagalls,  that  BroSsard  was  to  buy  for 
But  this  appears  to  have  been  a  cover 
The  $1  million,  Brossard  later  told 
:— and  two  Stern  associates  confirm— 
noney  Stern  had  given  her  to  leave  her 
and  and  establish  her  financial  inde- 
ence,  apparently  in  anticipation  of  a 
:  permanent  relationship  with  Stern, 
sense  was,  this  was  Edouard's  solution 
e  problem— you  know,  'Now  you  won't 
to  worry  about  money,' "  one  of  the  as- 
Ltes  says. 

idn't  work  out  that  way.  On  February 
I  the  Thursday  before  his  death,  Stern 
d  and  told  Kristen  van  Riel  he  had  a 
em.  (His  first  words  were  "You're  not 

to  like  this.")  For  the  first  time  Stern 
;d  his  attorney  about  Brossard,  about 

1  million— and  about  the  fact  that  she 
once  again  disappeared,  or  at  least 
't  returning  any  of  his  calls.  (Stern  didn't, 
:ver,  mention  that  Brossard  was  the  girl 
ad  nicknamed  Latex.)  Van  Riel  rolled 
yes,  then,  taking  Brossard's  numbers, 
led  her  apartment,  her  country  home, 
her  cell  phone.  None  of  the  lines  an- 
ed.  With  Stern's  approval,  van  Riel  or- 
d  the  bank  account  frozen. 

rn  was  morose.  "I'm  never  going  to  see 
igain,"  he  said. 

in  Riel  wasn't  so  sure.  Now  that  her  ac- 
it  was  frozen,  he  predicted,  "she'll  call 
)rrow." 

\nd— surprise,  surprise— she  did,"  says 
amity  adviser.  "She  called  Edouard  on 
ay." 

pparently  Brossard  was  less  than 
sed  to  find  herself  cut  off.  By  Friday, 
Riel  had  returned  to  his  country  home 
ranee.  Only  after  Stern's  death  did  he 
other  family  advisers  learn  that  Stern 
arranged  for  Brossard  to  fly  from  Paris 
eneva  that  same  day,  February  25,  and 
Stern  met  with  her  at  least  twice  that 
cend,  presumably  to  discuss  the  frozen 
1c  account.  They  met  one  final  time 
n  Brossard  went  to  Stern's  apartment 
he  night  of  Monday,  February  28. 
/hat  is  known  about  that  night  is  all 
nd-  and  thirdhand,  related  by  attorneys 
local  reporters  who  fielded  a  leak  or  two 
l  the  police.  "Only  two  people  know 
t  happened  in  that  bedroom,"  Koifman 
,  "and  one  is  dead."  Given  his  attire, 
n  was  apparently  expecting  a  sexual  ren- 
vous.  ("I  don't  think  you  negotiate  fi- 
cial  transactions  wearing  a  latex  suit," 
fman  says.)  Brossard's  attorney  in  Swit- 
and  refused  repeated  requests  from  V.F. 
e  interviewed. 

in  article  in  the  French  magazine  Paris 
ch  recently  offered  an  account  of  what 


happened  in  the  bedroom,  one  which  seems 
to  have  come  from  the  defense  camp.  Ac- 
cording to  this  version  Brossard  came  to  the 
apartment  to  discuss  Stern's  repeated  offers 
of  marriage  and  the  frozen  bank  account, 
but  Stern  was  interested  only  in  wringing  a 
sexual  thrill  from  the  situation: 

He  presses  a  button  concealed  in  the  living 
room  furniture,  and  two  hidden  drawers  slide 
open.  One  contains  sex  toys  for  lovemaking 
sessions.  The  other  holds  four  loaded  firearms. 
Cecile  Brossard  continues  to  ask  questions, 
but  Stern  doesn't  answer  her;  he  is  elsewhere. 
He  slips  into  the  latex  suit  that  she  gave  him, 
and  begins  to  lead  her  on.  She  plays  along. 
His  hands  are  bound,  and  he's  sitting  on  a 
"pleasure  accessory."  At  this  point,  she  re- 
portedly heard  him  tell  her,  "a  million  dollars 
is  expensive  for  a  whore."  At  this,  she  grabs  a 
gun  and  shoots  four  bullets  in  a  row,  two  in 
the  head,  one  in  the  chest,  and  one  in  the 
stomach.  Stern  falls  to  the  ground. 

However  accurate  this  account,  there  is  lit- 
tle disagreement  about  the  result.  By  the 
time  Brossard  left  the  apartment  and  locked 
the  door  behind  her,  Edouard  Stern  lay 
dead  on  his  bedroom  floor,  one  bullet  in  his 
chest,  one  in  his  stomach,  and  two  more  in 
his  brain. 

Whatever  Brossard's  sins,  excessive  pre- 
meditation seems  not  to  be  among 
them.  Her  movements  in  the  following  days 
suggest  a  woman  in  panic.  Detectives  found 
the  garage  surveillance  tape  and  watched 
her  drive  away  in  her  gray  Mercedes.  She 
first  returned  home,  to  the  apartment  in 
Clarens.  But  if  Brossard  thought  she  could 
slip  back  unnoticed  into  her  routines,  she 
quickly  realized  otherwise.  A  few  hours  af- 
ter leaving  Stern  she  purchased  an  airline 
ticket— apparently  at  random— to  Sydney, 
Australia.  She  took  a  taxi  to  Milan  and 
caught  the  flight. 

When  she  reached  Sydney,  Brossard 
placed  at  least  three  phone  calls.  "Five  min- 
utes after  landing,  she  made  two  calls,"  says 
the  Stern-family  adviser.  "One  to  a  banker 
in  Montreux  to  see  whether  the  account  is 
open  yet,  and  one  to  a  lawyer,  asking  him 
to  speed  up  [the  process]  of  opening  it  up." 
The  same  day,  Brossard  telephoned  Stern's 
half-sister  Fabienne  in  Paris,  asking  about 
a  rumor  that  "something  had  happened  to 
Edouard."  Fabienne  put  her  on  speaker- 
phone  with  van  Riel  sitting  beside  her.  They 
listened  as  Brossard,  who  was  not  yet  sus- 
pected of  involvement  in  the  crime,  volun- 
teered that  she  had  visited  Stern  the  night 
of  his  death  and  had  broken  up  with  him. 
"Tell  her  she  has  to  come  back  to  testify," 
van  Riel  whispered. 

For  whatever  reason— either  she  was  re- 
thinking life  as  a  fugitive  or  was  convinced 
she  wasn't  a  suspect— Brossard  promised  to 
come  back,  and,  after  persuading  her  hus- 


band to  buy  a  return  ticket,  she  left  for 
Switzerland.  Before  she  did,  she  mailed  a 
package  to  an  aunt  and  uncle  in  the  French 
city  of  Nancy.  Some  reports  indicated  it 
contained  a  dildo  and  other  sex  toys— one 
can  only  imagine  what  her  aunt  and  uncle 
thought— but  Brossard's  attorney  told  the 
Geneva  papers  it  held  only  clothes:  a  blouse 
and  strapless  bra,  slacks,  stockings— the  things 
she  had  worn  the  night  of  the  shooting. 

Swiss  police  were  waiting  when  she  ar- 
rived in  Geneva.  They  took  her  into  cus- 
tody on  Saturday,  March  5,  and  questioned 
her  for  nine  hours.  Brossard  reportedly 
cried  throughout,  claiming  she  knew  noth- 
ing of  Stern's  death.  She  was  allowed  to  re- 
turn home,  but  police  kept  her  under  sur- 
veillance the  following  week.  In  the  mean- 
time, an  examination  uncovered  Brossard's 
fingerprint  on  the  latex  suit.  ("It's  not  like 
in  those  leather  magazines;  it's  like  a  con- 
dom," van  Riel  explains.  "A  life-sized  con- 
dom.") It  was  more  than  enough  for  an  ar- 
rest warrant. 

On  the  morning  of  Tuesday,  March  15, 
five  days  after  Stern  was  buried  in  a 
cemetery  outside  Geneva,  police  appeared 
at  Brossard's  apartment  and  searched  it, 
then  took  her  in  for  more  questioning.  At 
this  point,  police  told  reporters,  she  broke 
down  and  admitted  everything.  Afterward, 
she  took  detectives  to  the  spot  on  the  shore 
of  Lake  Leman  where  she  had  tossed  away 
the  murder  weapon,  a  pistol.  A  diver  found 
it,  along  with  two  other  handguns  and  a 
key  to  Stern's  apartment.  Brossard  has 
been  in  a  Swiss  jail  ever  since,  awaiting  a 
hearing  in  June,  when,  Stern's  family  hopes, 
they  will  learn  the  full  details  of  the  killing. 

"The  investigation  is  not  over  yet,"  says 
van  Riel.  "It's  one  thing  to  have  someone 
confess  to  the  crime.  It's  quite  another  to 
know  the  motivation  of  the  killer.  Don't  you 
think  the  family  wants  to  know  why  this  was 
done?  Of  course  we  do.  And  we  don't." 

In  the  meantime,  van  Riel  and  his  col- 
leagues have  to  deal  with  the  sordid  specta- 
cle Stern  left  in  his  wake— denying  specula- 
tions on  everything  from  Stern's  supposed 
homosexuality  to  his  supposed  ties  to  the 
Russian  Mafia.  "It  has  been  a  tsunami  of 
mud,"  says  van  Riel.  "You  wouldn't  believe 
all  the  lies." 

For  those  closest  to  the  Stern  and  David- 
Weill  families,  the  sadness  of  Stern's  passing 
is  deepened  by  the  stain  his  death  leaves  on 
the  families'  legacies.  "What  is  so  dreadful," 
says  Robert  Couturier,  "is  that  the  way  he 
will  be  remembered  is  for  something  that 
was  such  a  minuscule  part  of  their  lives, 
that  people  won't  remember  what  Edouard 
was,  only  the  way  he  left.  The  unfairness 
of  his  passing,  it  will  tend  to  be  so,  so  neg- 
ative, and  so  little  to  do  with  who  he  real- 
ly was."  □ 
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"II  •  strong  reality  principle,  and 

the  things  that  gets  my  mouth  in 
and  gets  me  in  trouble— from  [the  me- 
dia's] perspective,  gets  me  in  trouble."  Thom- 
ases once  told  a  reporter,  'i  think,  of  course, 
it's  the  source  of  my  strength." 

Others  begged  to  differ.  In  their  view, 
Thomases'  strength  derived  from  her  special 
relationship  with  Hillary,  which  had  been 
forged  back  in  Arkansas  during  Bill  Ginton's 
unsuccessful  1974  campaign  for  Congress. 

Over  the  years,  Thomases  had  become  Hil- 
lary's best  friend,  alter  ego,  and  chief  enforcer. 
She  looked  the  part.  With  her  frizzy  salt-and- 
pepper  hair,  frumpy  clothes,  down-at-the-heels 
shoes,  and  expletive-laden  vocabulary,  Thom- 
ases was  just  the  kind  of  tough,  strong-willed, 
ideologically  passionate  woman  Hillary  had 
always  admired.  And  her  admiration  was  only 
heightened  by  the  way  in  which  Thomases 
coped  with  her  medical  condition,  multiple 
sclerosis,  a  progressive  and  incurable  disease. 

''They  had  begun  on  the  same  track,"  not- 
ed David  Brock,  one  of  Hillary's  biographers, 
in  his  book  Ti\e  Seduction  of  Hillary  Rodham. 
"Both  were  the  only  daughters  in  families  of 
boys,  both  had  strong  mothers.  Hillary  went 
to  Wellesley  and  Yale,  and  Thomases  attend- 
ed Connecticut  College  and  Columbia  Univer- 
sity Law  School.  But  by  the  1980s,  Thom- 
ases was  a  high-powered  New  York  lawyer 
making  a  half  million  dollars  a  year,  while 
Hillary's  earning  power  was  substantially 
eroded  by  her  political  work  for  Bill. 

"Thomases  lived  on  Park  Avenue,  had  a 
summer  house  in  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  and 
was  on  a  first-name  basis  with  the  top  political 
figures  in  New  York.  She  was  living  in  a  so- 
phisticated world  that  Hillary,  tied  down  in  Lit- 
tle Rock,  could  engage  with  only  at  a  distance. 
Thomases  was  anything  but  the  traditional 
political  wife:  she  kept  her  own  name  after 
marrying  a  carpenter-turned-artist,  [the  late] 
William  Bettridge,  who  stayed  home  and  took 
on  many  of  the  child-care  responsibilities." 

During  the  1992  presidential  campaign, 
Hillary  backed  the  appointment  of  Thom- 
ases as  Bill  Clinton's  chief  scheduler,  a  role 
that  put  her  in  charge  of  access  to  the  can- 
didate. Since  then,  Thomases  had  become 
what  one  reporter  called  "the  Clinton  ad- 
ministration's King  Kong  Kibitzer— whose 
advice  on  everything  from  personnel  to  pol- 
icy resounds  like  a  mighty  roar  through  the 
halls  of  the  West  Wing." 

From  the  beginning  of  the  campaign. 
Harold  Ickes  and  Susan  Thomases  wres- 
tled with  a  perplexing  problem.  A  must-win 
demographic  group— observant  Jews— did 
not  like  their  candidate. 


Democratic  candidate  run- 
ning le  race  in  New  York  needed 
two-it  iiie  Jewish  vote  to  offset  the 
traditional  Republican  turnout  in  the  sub- 
urbs. But  Hillary's  likely  Republican  oppo- 
nent. Mayor  Rudolph  Giuliani,  was  quite 
popular  with  observant  Jews.  He  had  re- 
duced crime  in  Orthodox  Jewish  neighbor- 
hoods and  made  New  York  City  a  cleaner, 
safer,  more  civilized  place  in  which  to  live 
and  earn  a  living. 

Giuliani  won  the  hearts  and  minds  of 
many  Jews  by  heaping  ridicule  and  contempt 
on  one  of  their  arch-enemies:  the  late  Yas- 
ser Arafat,  the  Palestine  Liberation  Organi- 
zation leader.  In  a  popular  move,  the  feisty 
mayor  barred  the  terrorist  leader  from  a 
concert  at  Lincoln  Center  marking  the  Unit- 
ed Nations'  50th  anniversary. 

Even  more  disturbing  in  the  eyes  of  Ick- 
es and  Thomases  was  the  negative  reaction 
of  many  college-educated  women— and  not 
just  Republican  women— to  Hillary's  candi- 
dacy. Indeed,  her  biggest  detractors  were 
found  among  women  who  resembled  Hillary 
the  most— white,  professional,  upper-middle- 
class  baby-boomers. 

As  Hillary  began  to  gain  some  political 
traction,  her  "woman  problem,"  as  it  came 
to  be  known  inside  the  campaign,  contin- 
ued to  bedevil  Ickes  and  Thomases.  Final- 
ly, after  months  of  dithering,  they  commis- 
sioned a  series  of  focus  groups  made  up  of 
suburban  women.  When  they  viewed  the 
tapes  from  these  focus  groups,  they  became 
deeply  alarmed.  Asked  what  they  thought 
of  Hillary  Clinton,  the  suburban  women 
said: 

"Very  controlling." 

"Self-serving.  She's  very  cunning,  inde- 
pendent." 

"She's  cold." 

"You  get  the  sense  that  she  doesn't  think 
like  a  woman.  She  thinks  like  a  man." 

What  did  women  want  from  Hillary? 
Ickes  and  Thomases  weren't  sure,  but  they 
knew  they  had  to  "warm  up"  their  can- 
didate as  quickly  as  possible.  They  asked 
Mandy  Grunwald  to  put  together  a  speak- 
ers' bureau,  whose  job  would  be  to  win 
over  women  voters.  The  bureau  was  called 
Hillary's  Advocates,  and  it  was  run  by 
Ann  Lewis,  a  Democratic  Party  activist 
and  the  sister  of  Barney  Frank,  the  con- 
gressman from  Massachusetts.  Ann  Lewis 
gave  Hillary's  Advocates  a  set  of  talk- 
ing points,  which  were  aimed  in  large  part 
at  portraying  Hillary  as  a  victim  of  male 
sexism: 

Probably  the  most  important  issue  to 
address  can  be  illustrated  by  one  guest's  re- 
mark—"Something  is  stopping  me  from  trust- 
ing or  supporting  [Hillary]." 

What  seems  to  address  this  "something" 
successfully  is  the  realization  that  more  is 
being  asked  of  her  because  she  is  a  woman 


than  would  be  asked  of  a  man  in  her 
tion— she  has  to  know  what  it's  like  to 
and  change  a  diaper  but  he  doesn't,  she] 
to  justify  her  marriage,  her  "realness"  bu 
doesn't. 
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At  some  point  in  the  campaign.  Harj 
Ickes  realized  that  his  biggest  probleii 
bigger  than  women,  bigger  than  Jews- 
Hillary  Clinton  herself. 

After  years  of  stumping  for  her  husi 
Hillary,  who  had  once  denigrated  mi 
who  "bake  cookies  and  make  tea"  and  cm 
plained  of  a  "vast  right-wing  conspiracy,"  I 
had  a  perverse  talent  for  putting  her  foot 
her  mouth. 

Ickes's  instinct  was  to  keep  her  as 
from  the  press  as  possible.  Her  medi 
visers  regularly  informed  television  c 
crews  to  be  prepared  for  "a  70-foot  tl 
campaign-speak,  as  the  New  York  Pi 
Gersh  Kuntzman  helpfully  pointed  oui 
"the  distance  reporters  will  be  kept 
the  candidate." 

"She's  been  insulated  in  the  cocooi 
long  that  she's  definitely  uncomfortab 
said  WNBC's  Gabe  Pressman,  the  dea 
the  New  York  press  corps.  "She's  not  u 
to  hugs  and  it  shows.  But  she  can  leal 
do  it.  just  like  that  other  alleged  carpet 
ger.  Bobby  Kennedy.  He  was  stiff  whei 
started,  too." 

But  "stiff"  didn't  even  begin  to  desc 
Hillary  Clinton's  clumsiness  as  a  candid 
"Ineptness"  and  "incompetence"  were  m  :;'; 
like  it.  In  fact,  Hillary  made  so  many  ga  jfi 
during  her  first  few  months  on  the  ; 
paign  trail  that  people  began  to  wonde  <i 
she  was  cut  out  for  the  rough-and-tum  It 
of  electoral  politics. 

When  the  Yankees  won  the  World  Sd  re 
and  went  to  the  White  House,  Manager  .  iai 
Torre  presented  Hillary  with  a  team  c.  a 
She  promptly  put  it  on  and  declared  tli! 
she  had  "always  been  a  big  Yankees  fa  I: 
After  the  laughter  died  down  in  the  salom 
and  taverns  throughout  New  York  City,  lk: 
lary  looked  more  like  an  out-of-touch  0 
petbagger  than  ever. 

When  President  Clinton  granted  pardJti 
to  16  imprisoned  Puerto  Rican  terrorists  » 
an  obvious  bid  to  help  his  wife  win  N  \i 
York's  two  million  Hispanic  votes,  Hillary  si  \ 
she  had  not  been  involved  in  the  decisio 
a  claim  that  almost  no  one  believed 
fact,  Hillary's  brother  Hugh  Rodham  ai- 
rier campaign  treasurer,  William  Cunni: 
ham  III,  had  both  lobbied  to  win  otl ; 
pardons  from  the  president. 

When  Pardongate  became  yet  anotl 
Clinton  scandal,  Hillary  spoke  out  agai 
the  clemency  decision.  But  her  failure 
alert  Latino  officials  in  advance  of  Ifn 
about-face  prompted  howls  of  protest  fn 
Fernando  Ferrer,  the  Bronx  borough  pn  - 
dent  and  the  highest-ranking  Puerto  Ric 
official  in  the  city. 

JULY     20 


hen  Hillary  made  the  obligatory  trip 

to  Israel  to  win  Jewish  votes  back 

she  went  to  the  Palestinian-controlled 

f  Ramallah.  There  "she  appeared  on- 

with  Yasser  Arafat's  wife,  Suha,  who 

the  outrageous  charge  that  Israel  was 

ling  Palestinian  women  and  children 

oxic  gas.  At  the  end  of  Mrs.  Arafat's 

i,  Hillary  marched  to  the  podium  and 

Suha  Arafat  a  big  hug  and  kiss.  The 

of  the  two  women  kissing,  which  was 

d  around  the  world,  sowed  serious 

s  about  Hillary  in  the  minds  of  many 

1  voters. 

len  Hillary  realized  that  she  had  got- 
:rself  in  a  jam  with  Jewish  voters,  she 
nly  turned  up  a  long-lost  Jewish  step- 
father—an announcement  that  was 
;sed  by  many  cyn- 
ew  York  voters  as 
imple  of  her  pan- 

> 

r 

ien  Mayor  Giuli- 
tacked  the  Brook- 
useum  of  Art  for 
•whibition  drawn 
the  Charles  Saa- 
:ollection,  which 
led  a  painting  of 
irgin  Mary  with 
ts  made  of  dried 
ant  dung,  Hillary 
ot  rush  forward 
:fend  the  muse- 
First  Amendment 
5.  Trying  to  have 
th  ways  with  vot- 
ihe  said  she  found 
how  "deeply  of- 

re,"  but  believed  shutting  it  down,  as 
ani  proposed,  was  "a  very  wrong  re- 
>e."  Her  response  made  her  look  like  a 
an  without  any  convictions, 
hen  a  reporter  asked  Hillary  if  she 
led  to  march  in  the  Saint  Patrick's  Day 
de,  she  promptly  responded,  "I  sure 
to!"  Those  four  words,  perhaps  more 
any  others,  revealed  Hillary's  ignorance 
;w  York's  convoluted  politics.  For  years 
ocrats  had  avoided  the  parade  because 
Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians  refused  to 
'  gays  and  lesbians  to  march  under  their 
banner.  By  saying  she  would  march, 
ry  offended  one  of  her  core  constituen- 
-homosexuals. 

ndependently,  the  mistakes  are  mean- 
ss,"  said  Democratic  political  consul- 
George  Arzt.  "Cumulatively,  I  think 
are  very  damaging. . . .  She  doesn't 
the  instincts  yet  of  a  New  York  pol. 
like  a  quarterback  not  reading  the 
lses." 

iere's  a  woman  I've  admired  since  '92 

•eing  a  strong,  smart  feminist,"  wrote 

York  Daily  News  columnist  Lenore 

iazy.  "A  woman  who  knew  her  own 


mind— and  spoke  it.  Now  I  wonder  who's  at 
the  controls.  Every  morning  I  open  the  pa- 
pers to  find  out  how  she's  shot  herself  in  the 
foot  today.  With  a  .38?  An  Uzi?  A  small 
grenade?  The  gaffes  just  won't  stop." 

"That  odd  sound  you  hear,"  wrote  Noe- 
mie  Emery  in  the  National  Review,  "is  a 
legend  imploding;  the  short,  saintly  star- 
dom of  Hillary  Clinton,  as  it  sputters  to  a 
halt." 

On  February  4,  2000,  Bill  Clinton  and  a 
small  group  of  aides  gathered  in  the 
White  House  movie  theater  to  help  Hillary 
rehearse  her  formal-announcement  speech. 
Standing  at  the  lectern,  shifting  uncomfort- 
ably from  foot  to  foot,  Hillary  began  read- 
ing haltingly  from  her  draft  speech. 


MEET  THE  PRESS 

Some  300  journalists,  from  as  far  away  as 

Japan,  descended  upon  the  Moynihans'  farm 

in  Pindars  Corners,  New  York,  to  see 

Pat  launch  Hillary  Clinton  on  her  run  to 

succeed  him  in  the  U.S.  Senate. 


All  of  a  sudden  the  president  jumped 
up  from  his  seat.  "You  need  to  say  why 
you're  running  here  and  now!"  he  shouted. 

"Because  I'm  a  masochist,"  Hillary  shot 
back,  half  in  jest. 

The  president  looked  down  at  the  copy  of 
the  draft  in  his  hand  and  began  re-arranging 
the  order  of  the  paragraphs. 

"She'll  announce,"  he  said.  "They'll 
cheer  and  dance  around.  That's  fine.  Why 
is  she  doing  it?  Why  not  Illinois,  Arkansas, 
Alaska?  Why  not  rake  in  some  dough? 
Why  ask  to  be  trashed  right  now?  What 
I  wish  you  could  do,  Hillary,  is  a  sentence 
here:  'The  overwhelming  reason  is  that 
I  don't  want  to  give  up  my  life  in  public 
service.'" 

Bill  Clinton  refused  to  ease  up  on  his 
wife.  He  telephoned  Harold  Ickes,  Susan 
Thomases,  and  Mandy  Grunwald  several 
times  a  day,  asking  for  updates  on  how  Hil- 


lary was  doing.  He  kibitzed  the  campaign. 
He  made  sure  that  he  was  involved  in  every 
aspect  of  decision-making,  including  the 
most  important  part  of  all:  fund-raising. 

"Past  presidents  were  content  selling 
ambassadorships,"  The  New  York  Times's 
Maureen  Dowd  wrote  in  September  2000. 
"The  Clintons  may  as  well  have  listed  the 
Lincoln  Bedroom  on  eBay.  Lately,  they 
have  packed  state  dinners  with  politicians, 
donors  and  journalists  they  hope  will  boost 
Mrs.  Clinton's  Senate  campaign.  They  even 
put  up  circus  tents  on  the  lawn  for  the  In- 
dia state  dinner.  They  have  to  jam  them  in 
fast— only  118  days  left  to  peddle  the  Peo- 
ple's House." 

About  three-quarters  of  the  way  through 
the  campaign,  Hillary  finally  began  to 
get  the  hang  of  things. 
In  part,  aides  attribut- 
ed the  turnaround  to 
Hillary's  considerable 
intelligence.  Tony  Bul- 
lock, Pat  Moynihan's 
chief  of  staff,  found 
that  Hillary  displayed 
an  awesome  ability  to 
absorb  complex  infor- 
mation. 

"She  would  call  me 
to  discuss  the  Brook- 
haven  National  Lab, 
the  controversial  Peace 
Bridge,  in  Buffalo,  and 
the  Lake  Onondaga 
pollution-cleanup  issue," 
Bullock  told  me.  "She 
would  get  into  these  de- 
tails, learn  these  issues, 
and  then  her  audiences  would  be  blown 
away  by  how  she  knew  more  than  they  did 
about  their  local  issues." 

At  the  start  of  the  campaign  Hillary  had 
come  off  poorly  in  small  groups.  Now 
she  seemed  more  at  ease  schmoozing  po- 
tential donors.  Gone  was  the  left-wing  Hil- 
lary, the  gender  feminist  who  sounded  to 
many  people  like  a  radical  bomb  thrower. 
In  her  place  was  the  newly  minted  Hillary, 
a  kinder,  gentler,  family-oriented  candidate 
who  championed  such  issues  as  children's 
mental  health. 

As  part  of  their  campaign  strategy,  Ick- 
es and  company  confronted  the  frequently 
heard  question:  Why  do  people  dislike  Hil- 
lary so  much? 

Their  answer,  shared  by  many:  A  strong 
woman  threatens  men. 

Of  course,  it  wasn't  only  men  who  dis- 
liked Hillary;  she  had  even  more  trouble 
winning  the  trust  and  support  of  white,  sub- 
urban women.  Still,  the  notion  advanced  by 
Ickes  and  company  that  Hillary  threatened 
insecure  men  was  an  effective  ploy.  It  res- 
onated with  many  successful  women,  who 
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stv  .  ihey.  too,  migi 

idate  the  ds,  boyfriends.  ; 

co-workers.  Such  women  identified  with 
Hillar  because  they  knew  how  hard  it  was 
^reer,  family,  and  femininity. 
'  hermore,  Hillary's  supporters  accused 
her  critics  of  using  a  double  standard  when 
they  criticized  her  for  being  overly  ambi- 
tious. Why  should  ambition  be  considered 
a  virtue  in  men  but  a  vice  in  women?  they 
asked.  Why  were  boys  encouraged  to  dream 
of  growing  up  to  become  president  but 
girls  were  not?  Why  was  ambition  in  Hillary 
any  different  from,  say,  ambition  in  Rudy 
Giuliani  or,  for  that  matter,  in  any  male  can- 
didate? 

These  were  all  legitimate  questions.  But 
they  totally  missed  the  point.  The  objection 
that  people  had  to  Hillary  was  not  that  she 
was  ambitious,  or  that  she  pursued  power. 
Nowadays,  people  applauded  powerful  wom- 
en in  every  field  of  endeavor.  Such  women 
had  earned  their  place  in  the  sun.  The  prob- 
lem with  Hillary  was  that  she  behaved  as 
though  she  were  entitled  to  power.  She  had 
been  brought  up  by  parents  who  taught  her 
that  nothing  was  beyond  her.  It  was  Hil- 
lary's exaggerated  sense  of  her  own  impor- 
tance and  her  feelings  of  superiority— not 
her  gender— that  turned  people  off.  People 
hesitated  to  vote  for  a  woman  like  Hillary 
not  because  she  was  a  woman,  but  because 
she  acted  as  though  she  had  a  divine  right 
to  rule. 

Where  was  Pat? 
With  the  exception  of  one  cam- 
paign commercial  on  Hillary's  behalf  and 
an  appearance  at  the  convention  that  nom- 
inated her  for  senator,  Pat  Moynihan  had 
been  virtually  invisible  since  the  satellite 
trucks  and  television  cameras  left  his  farm 
at  Pindars  Corners  several  months  before. 

That  did  not  come  as  much  of  a  surprise 
to  those  who  knew  of  Pat  and  Liz  Moyni- 
han's  standoffish  attitude  toward  Hillary. 
And  yet  Ickes  and  company  reacted  to  the 
Moynihan  snub  with  deep  concern  They 
had  been  counting  on  Moynihan  to  act  as  a 
counterweight  to  Hillary's  opponent,  Ru- 
dolph Giuliani.  After  all,  Moynihan  was 
popular  with  some  of  the  same  groups  that 
made  up  Giuliani's  base,  especially  Irish- 
Americans  and  Italian-Americans. 

Even  more  important,  Jews  adored  Pat 
Moynihan,  and  Hillary  needed  all  the  help 
she  could  get  with  Jewish  voters.  Indeed, 
when  it  was  revealed  in  the  Jewish  New 
York  newspaper  Forward  that  she  had  at- 
tended secret  fund-raisers  sponsored  by  two 
Arab  businessmen,  Hillary  realized  she  had 
painted  herself  into  a  corner.  Next  it  was 
reported  that  she  was  the  beneficiary  of  a 
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r  'jiven  by  a  Muslim  group  that 
called  for  armed  force  against  Israel. 

Astute  political  observers  detected  the 
fingerprints  of  Bill  Clinton  on  the  campaign's 
Arab  strategy.  They  pointed  out  that  one 
Palestinian-born  businessman,  Hani  Masri, 
who  helped  raise  $50,000  for  Hillary's  cam- 
paign, was  simultaneously  in  line  for  a  $60 
million  government  loan.   v 

That  Hillary  was  courting  a  radical  Mus- 
lim group  did  not  remain  secret  for  long. 
And  when  she  showed  up  to  march  in 
the  annual  Israel  Day  Parade,  the  crowds 
roundly  booed  her.  Worse,  she  was  booed 
off  the  stage  during  a  "Solidarity  for  Israel" 
rally  in  front  of  the  Israeli  Consulate  in 
New  York. 

On  the  morning  of  May  19,  shortly  after 
she  was  formally  nominated  as  her 
party's  standard-bearer,  Hillary  woke  to  dis- 
cover that  her  need  for  Pat  Moynihan's  sup- 
port had  been  radically  diminished.  For  on 
that  day— and  with  just  six  months  to  go  un- 
til the  election— Rudy  Giuliani  announced 
that  he  had  prostate  cancer  and  was  bowing 
out  of  the  race. 

In  Rudy's  place,  the  Republican  Party 
turned  to  a  young  Long  Island  congressman 
by  the  name  of  Rick  Lazio.  Though  he  was 
likable  and  telegenic,  Lazio  was  never  able 
to  mount  a  campaign  to  match  Hillary's. 
Nor  did  Lazio  have  time  to  develop  an  ef- 
fective ground  game.  He  failed  to  show  up 
at  county  fairs  in  upstate  New  York  and 
spent  all  his  resources  on  TV  commercials 
and  raising  hard  money. 

Many  of  Lazio's  consultants  came  from 
out  of  state  and  seemed  intent  on  running 
what  was  more  a  hate  campaign  than  a  polit- 
ical campaign.  What's  more,  they  seemed 
obsessed  with  Hillary's  ready  access  to  soft 
money.  In  response,  Hillary  made  all  the 
appropriate  noises  about  the  toxic  effects 
of  soft  money  on  politics.  Meanwhile,  her 
Machiavellian  adviser,  Harold  Ickes,  was 
raising  soft  money  as  fast  as  he  could. 

Lazio  entered  the  first  of  three  candi- 
dates' debates  with  an  ill-conceived  plan  to 
embarrass  Hillary.  He  told  the  moderator, 
Tim  Russert,  "Mrs.  Clinton  has  been  airing 
millions  of  dollars  in  soft-money  ads.  It's  the 
height  of  hypocrisy  to  talk  about  soft  mon- 
ey when  she's  been  raising  soft  money  by 
the  bucket  loads  out  in  Hollywood  and 
spending  all  that  money  on  negative  adver- 
tising." Then  he  produced  a  piece  of  paper: 
"Right  here.  Here  it  is.  Let's  sign  it.  It's  the 
New  York  Freedom  from  Soft  Money  Pact. 
I  signed  it.  We  can  both  sit  down  together." 
Lazio  left  his  podium,  walked  across  to 
Hillary  Clinton,  and  waved  the  piece  of  pa- 
per in  her  face,  demanding,  "Right  here, 
sign  it  right  now!" 

Hillary  refused,  and  many  of  the  women 
walching  the  debate  on  television  recoiled  at 


Lazio's  bullying  tactics.  Lazio,  they  felt, 
"invaded  Hillary's  space." 

After  that  debate,  Hillary's  transfo 
tion  from  political  troublemaker  into 
pathetic  victim  was  complete.  Her  sup] 
ers  flocked  to  the  polls,  and  on  Elec 
Night  in  November  2000  she  won  by  a 
slide:  55  percent  to  Lazio's  43  percentf. 

She  was  now  Senator-Elect  Hillary  1 
ham  Clinton.  Her  husband  was  soor 
former  president  Bill  Clinton.  After  n< 
three  decades  of  playing  a  supporting 
for  Bill,  it  was  now  Hillary's  turn  to 
into  the  political  spotlight. 

She  looked  different  now— more  the 
she  had  when  she  was  a  frumpy 
law  student  than  when  she  was  a  glamr 
up  First  Lady.  She  stopped  wearing 
tel  pantsuits  and  adopted  black  as  her 
color  color.  Her  hair,  which  her  stylist 
to  tease  into  a  mighty  blond  helmet 
limp  around  her  temples.  She  was  \o\ 
tent  on  serving  her  constituents  back  h 
and  too  focused  on  fetching  coffee  for 
male  colleagues  in  the  Senate  to  take 
out  for  such  frivolous  matters  as  pers< 
grooming. 

She  put  in  12-  to  14-hour  days.  She  tnk  ," 
along  the  broad  hallways  on  Capitol  Hill. . 
low-heeled  shoes  echoing  off  the  hard  ma 
floor,  a  cell  phone  stuck  to  her  ear,  a 
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of  documents  tucked  under  her  arm.  S 
tended  one  interminable  committee  mee 
after  another,  stifling  yawns  of  boredom, 
was  willing  to  take  on  any  assignment, 
won  the  Senate's  Golden  Gavel  Award  " 
presiding  over  that  body  (usually  when  it 
nearly  empty)  more  than  100  hours. 

She  was  a  woman  in  perpetual  moil" 
According  to  people  who  visited  her  in 
office,  she  looked  like  a  zombie— baggy-e 
zoned  out  for  lack  of  sleep. 

Her  large  L-shaped  suite,  on  the  fo* 
floor  of  the  Russell  Senate  Office  Build 
had  once  belonged  to  Pat  Moynihan.  r- 
the  furniture,  wallpaper,  carpeting,  and 
tains  all  reeked  of  Kaki  Hockersmith,  the 
kansas  decorator  the  Clintons  had  emplo 
to  do  their  rooms  in  the  White  House. 

One  day,  Moynihan  dropped  by  for  a 
it.  He  had  lost  more  weight  and  loo 
sickly.  (He  would  be  dead  by  the  sprinf 
2003.)  He  glanced  around  his  old  office 
remarked  wryly,  "The  place  looks  a  lot  n 
yellow." 

Yellow  was  also  the  dominant  cc 
scheme  at  Whitehaven,  the  stat 
brick  mansion  near  Washington's  Embc 
Row  that  served  as  Hillary's  White  Ho 
in  exile.  For  the  job  of  decorating  Wh 
haven,  Hillary  picked  the  firm  of  Bro 
Davis  Interiors,  which  had  recently  renoL 
ed  the  British  Embassy.  Architectural  Di, 
ranked  Brown-Davis  among  the  top  100 
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designers  and  architects  in  America, 
len  guests  arrived  at  Whitehaven  for 

f  Hillary's  fund-raisers,  they  stepped 
?h  a  red  door  into  a  foyer  with  stenciled 
There  they  were  greeted  by  a  battal- 
f  neatly  dressed  staffers  and  escorted 
lly  outdoors  to  a  tent  in  the  garden, 

they  joined  other  donors  and  white- 
d  waiters.  No  one  was  allowed  to  wan- 
ound  the  house;  if  they  had,  they  might 
loticed  that,  among  all  the  silver-framed 
>s,  there  were  no  recent  pictures  of  Hil- 

ith  Bill. 

llary  sometimes  produced  back-to- 
fund-raisers  on  the  same  night.  In  her 

1  months  in  office,  she  held  46  fund- 
s  at  Whitehaven,  an  unheard-of  pace, 
mors  who  were  rich  enough  to  pony 
15,000  were  treated  to  private  little  din- 
with  Hillary  herself.  Several  couples 
ushered  into  Whitehaven's  large  dining 
,  where  they  were  seated  in  yellow 

with  pink  backs.  Hillary  presided  from 
jad  of  the  table. 

ese  dinners  reminded  some  old-timers 
e  days  back  in  the  1980s  and  early 
;  when  the  late  Pamela  Harriman  held 
at  her  Washington  mansion.  Like  Pam- 
lillary  turned  her  home  into  the  Dem- 
ic  Party's  Fund-Raising  Central. 
[  course,  she  had  the  perfect  teacher: 
linton  had  turned  political  fund-raising 
in  art  form.  The  excesses  perpetrated  by 
Id  Ickes  in  the  president's  name  had 
>  the  campaign-finance  scandals  of  the 
election.  But  Hillary  kept  Ickes  on  as 
and-raiser  in  chief. 

;spite  the  effort  she  and  Ickes  put  into 
■raising,  money  was  really  never  a  prob- 
br  Hillary.  Thanks  to  an  organization 
d  Friends  of  Hillary,  she  could  easily 
all  the  funds  she  needed  for  her  2006 
e  re-election  campaign.  Hillary  and  Ick- 
ent  most  of  their  energy  raising  money 
ther  Democrats. 


"She  can  give  S  10,000  to  a  candidate 
through  her  multimillion-dollar  leadership 
political  action  committee,  hillpac,"  noted 
a  leading  expert  on  the  campaign-finance 
laws,  "but  if  she  has  a  fund-raiser  at  her 
home,  she  can  raise  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  dollars  in  one  night  for  a  Democratic  can- 
didate. No  one  can  do  that  as  effectively  as 
she  can.  Who  isn't  going  to  show  up  if  Hil- 
lary Clinton  invites  you  to  her  home? 

"That's  what  makes  Hillary  different  from 
other  Democrats,"  this  person  continued. 
"And  that's  the  key  to  her  strategy  over  the 
next  few  years,  building  relationships,  estab- 
lishing a  firm  control  over  the  machinery  of 
the  state  parties  outside  New  York." 

By  2003,  Hillary  had  begun  to  rival  Bill 
Clinton  as  her  party's  most  sought-after  fund- 
raiser. And  she  accomplished  that  by  imitat- 
ing Bill's  three-pronged  approach  to  raising 
money:  Hollywood  celebrities,  liberal  busi- 
nessmen, and  female  activists. 

"She's  more  of  a  star  than  the  other  99  of 
us  combined,"  said  Senator  Mark  Dayton, 
of  Minnesota,  a  Democratic  recipient  of 
Hillary's  generosity. 

The  fine  hand  of  Harold  Ickes  could  be 
detected  behind  Hillary's  money-raising  ac- 
tivities. As  Eliza  Newlin  Carney  wrote  in  the 
National  Journal: 

The  ethical  problems  that  earned  the  Clintons 
such  notoriety  at  the  White  House  may  come 
to  dog  Hillary  Clinton's  massive  fundraising 
operation,  particularly  as  it  attracts  more  scruti- 
ny. As  a  candidate  in  2000  and  as  a  senator, 
Clinton  has  moved  vast  sums  of  money  around 
in  a  complicated  array  of  interlocking  and 
sometimes  controversial  campaign  accounts- 
leadership  pacs,  nonfederal  accounts,  joint 
committees  with  the  Democratic  Senatorial 

Campaign  Committee 

The  2002  campaign  finance  law  has  un- 
questionably drained  the  major  party  commit- 
tees of  both  cash  and  influence.  The  new  pow- 
er centers  are  now  outside  interest  groups  and 
individual  office-holders,  such  as  Clinton,  who 


can  motivate  low-dollar  donors  by  virtue  of 
their  ideological  appeal  or  their  celebrity.  With 
its  vast  staff  budget,  and  campaign  coffers, 
Clinton's  political  organization  has  begun  to  as- 
sume a  quasi-party  status. 

Thus.  Hillary  emerged  as  the  800-pound 
gorilla  in  her  party.  Quinnipiac  Univer- 
sity polls  put  her  ahead  of  the  entire  field 
of  candidates  for  the  2004  Democratic  pres- 
idential nomination. 

"If  she  even  let  herself  be  talked  about 
seriously,  she'd  be  the  one  to  beat  among  the 
Democrats  [in  2004]  and  she  could  raise 
zillions  of  dollars,"  said  Quinnipiac  pollster 
Maurice  Carroll.  "I  can't  figure  out  who  in 
the  bunch  of  them  could  beat  her." 

Bill  Clinton  was  eager  for  Hillary  to  throw 
her  hat  into  the  ring  for  the  nomination  in 
2004,  but  Hillary  decided  to  pass  on  that 
race  in  the  belief  that  (a)  she  needed  more 
time  to  establish  a  record,  and  (b)  George 
W  Bush  was  unbeatable  as  a  wartime  pres- 
ident. Instead,  she  decided  the  time  had 
come  for  her  to  move  into  the  next  stage  of 
her  Senate  career. 

"She  spent  the  first  two  years  in  a  learn- 
ing process  ...  not  only  the  rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate, but  the  traditions  of  how  things  should 
be  handled  here,"  John  Breaux,  a  moderate 
Democrat  from  Louisiana,  said  shortly  be- 
fore he  retired  from  the  Senate.  "She  was 
very  careful  and  more  restricted.  Now  she's 
moving  into  a  second  stage,  being  more  out- 
front,  more  visible  and  more  available  to 
articulate  issues." 

In  this  second  stage,  Hillary  was  laying 
the  foundation  for  a  likely  run  for  the 
White  House  in  2008.  She  was  transform- 
ing herself  before  the  eyes  of  the  fasci- 
nated public  from  the  old,  radical  Hillary 
into  the  new,  moderate  Hillary.  Not  since 
Richard  Nixon  had  a  politician  attempted 
such  a  dramatic  makeover.  The  question 
remained:  Would  voters  buy  this  "new 
Hillary"?  D 


)ss  and  Dohertv 

inued  from  page  105  unity,  they  sang 
;ir  bitterness  and  disappointment.  By  the 
it  was  released,  Doherty  was  out  of  the 
I  for  good,  his  exit  preceded  by  anoth- 
jortive  spell  in  rehab  in  England,  after 
h  he  was  flown  to  Thailand  to  complete 
letox  at  the  Thamkrabok  monastery, 
miles  north  of  Bangkok.  Displaying  his 
icity  for  embellishment.  Doherty  ex- 
is  he  "was  strong-armed  onto  a  plane 
dumped  in  the  jungle."  After  three  days 
nng  attended  to  by  monks  bearing  emet- 
medies,  he  fled.  "I  had  no  choice,"  he 
"When  I  said  I  needed  to  make  a  call, 
jhone  lines  were  down;  when  I  wanted 


my  passport,  they'd  lost  the  number  to  the 
safe.  It  turned  into  a  horror  film."  Between 
good  spirits  and  bad  curses,  the  story  is 
hard  to  follow.  Doherty  checked  into  a 
Bangkok  hotel  and  ordered  heroin  from  the 
bellboy  on  credit.  When  the  credit  ran  out, 
it  was  time  to  make  a  getaway.  "A  girl  who 
works  for  the  Bangkok  Times  smuggled  me 
out  in  a  hamper  basket,"  he  explains. 

Back  in  England,  the  Libertines  issued 
Doherty  with  yet  another  ultimatum:  he 
could  rejoin  the  band  if  he  gave  up  crack 
and  heroin.  Doherty  retorted  with  one  of 
his  own:  he'd  give  up  drugs  if  they  let 
him  back  in  the  band.  Predictably,  nothing 
came  of  it.  "They  left  me  on  the  side  of 
the  road,  with  a  plastic  bag  and  all  kinds 


of  bitterness,"  he  complained.  Pete  and 
Carl  stopped  speaking.  Carl  explained  they 
couldn't  carry  on  and  shunned  his  friend: 
"Peter  was  going  to  die  or  someone  was  go- 
ing to  get  killed."  Even  their  manager,  Alan 
McGee,  a  man  of  long  experience  with  dif- 
ficult musicians,  threw  in  the  towel:  "They're 
the  most  extreme  band  I've  ever  worked 
with."  he  told  Pete  Welsh.  "It's  sort  of  not 
rock  'n'  roll.  I  don't  know  what  it  is.  Mental 
illness,  probably." 

Doherty  already  had  a  new  band,  Baby- 
shambles.  That,  too,  soon  became  a  pan- 
tomime of  canceled  shows,  backstage  over- 
doses, fights  with  hecklers— and  other  band 
members— and  fan  riots.  (In  December, 
a  Babyshambles  concert  in  London  was 
called  off  after  the  audience  waited  several 
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hours,  they  rioted,  stormed  the  stage,  and 
destroyed  anu  stole  550,000  worth  of  equip- 
ment.) Accolades  and  trouble  kept  rolling 
tnd  in  hand:  Doherty  was  named 
2004's  Cool  Icon  of  the  Year  by  New  Mu- 
sical Express,  and  the  Libertines  were  vot- 
ed the  Greatest  Band  in  Britain  by  The 
Guardian.  Doherty  stole  a  drug  dealer's  car 
that  he  was  later  told  had  a  couple  thou- 
sand pounds  hidden  in  the  trunk.  After  he 
was  caught,  "they  hung  me  upside  down  off 
a  balcony  and  shook  me,"  he  recalls.  "One 
foot  each."  In  another  scrape,  Doherty  was 
given  a  four-month  suspended  sentence  for 
possessing  a  switchblade.  Rarely  short  of  a 
comic  flourish,  Doherty  arrived  at  the  hear- 
ing playing  songs  with  his  head  poking  out 
of  a  car  sunroof.  He  said  he  was  "innocent"; 
the  court  was  told  he  was  a  "placid  and  gen- 
tle man." 

But  his  condition  could  no  longer  be 
easily  disguised:  a  photograph  of  Doher- 
ty standing  onstage  with  his  eyeballs  rolled 
up  into  the  back  of  his  head  was  published 
by  practically  every  paper  on  Fleet  Street. 
Then,  last  December,  the  respected  current- 
affairs  show  Newsnight  invited  Doherty  on 
the  program  to  explain  himself.  He  smoked 
a  cigarette,  played  guitar,  and  recited  one  of 
the  poems  that  had  won  him  a  place  on 
a  cultural-exchange  trip  to  Russia  when  he 
was  16.  Plainly  enamored  with  her  subject, 
interviewer  Kirsty  Wark  pressed  the  singer 
on  whether  he  made  drugs  look  glamorous 
and  attractive  to  young  fans.  Unfazed,  Do- 
herty pointed  out,  "I've  yet  to  have  some- 
one come  and  ask  me  for  my  drug  dealer's 
number." 

It  was  not  until  January  that  the  drama 
peaked  with  the  entry  of  Moss.  She  invit- 
ed him  to  play  at  her  31st-birthday  party, 
and  it  was,  friends  say,  love  at  first  sight — 
or  at  least  a  coming  out,  depending  on 
whom  you  listen  to.  Doherty  made  no  se- 
cret of  his  infatuation,  telling  his  friends 
he'd  marry  her  as  soon  as  they  were  able. 
He  already  had  a  song  for  her,  "What 
Katie  Did,"  from  the  Libertines'  last  al- 
bum: "Oh  whatcha  gonna  do,  Katie,  you're 
a  sweet,  sweet  girl  /  But  it's  a  cruel,  cruel 
world." 

On  the  forthcoming  Babyshambles  rec- 
ord, Doherty  says,  there  will  be  a  reprise: 
"What  Katie  Did  Next."  While  some  say 
Moss  is  besotted,  others  are  less  convinced, 
and  predict  he's  a  passing  fancy.  But  as  one 
of  her  friends  says  simply,  "She  sure  knows 
how  to  pick  'em."  His  friends,  too.  have 
mixed  feelings.  After  it  was  reported  she 
dumped  him  on  Valentine "s  Day.  Babysham- 
bles tour  manager  Matt  Bates  branded  her 
"the  ultimate  groupie."  Carl  Barat  ventured: 


"When  we  were  growing  up  we  all  wanted  to 
sleep  with  Kate  Moss.  Then  you  form  a  band 
and  it  becomes  a  possibility."  But  he  judged, 
perhaps  jealously,  the  union  to  be  "doing 
Pete  no  good." 

Soon  after  the  couple  met,  on  a  night 
n  they  were  supposed  to  be  going 
on  a  candlelight-and-a-good-night-kiss 
date,  Doherty,  joined  by  a  friend,  made  a 
detour  to  visit  documentary-film  maker 
Max  Carlish  at  a  North  London  hotel. 
(While  some  in  Doherty 's  camp  are  known 
to  supply  the  press  with  paid-for  revela- 
tions, Carlish,  acting  without  authorization, 
had  sold  pictures  of  Doherty  smoking  her- 
oin to  the  Sunday  Mirror  for  $60,000.) 
The  pair  gave  Carlish  two  black  eyes  and 
a  broken  nose,  and  were  arrested  on  rob- 
bery (they  stole  his  wallet)  and  black- 
mail charges.  (All  charges  were  eventually 
dropped.)  Doherty  was  held  in  London's 
grim  Pentonville  prison  until  his  record 
company  could  come  up  with  $300,000  to 
secure  his  release  on  bail.  The  company 
originally  offered  the  court  security  in  the 
form  of  future  earnings— which  the  judge 
refused— so  the  singer  languished  in  jail 
for  six  days.  Upon  his  release,  Doherty  in- 
formed the  press  that  he  thought  he  "was 
going  to  die"  in  prison  and,  winningly,  how 
his  love  for  Moss  persuaded  him  "to  sort 
my  life  out." 

"Thinking  of  Kate  got  me  through  this," 
the  singer  said. 

The  judge  ordered  him  back  into  treat- 
ment and  placed  him  under  a  10-P.M.-to-7- 
a.m.  curfew.  Carlish  expressed  concern  that 
Doherty  thinks  he's  Thomas  De  Quincey, 
author  of  Confessions  of  an  English  Opium- 
Eater.  "Heroin  was  a  fashion  accessory,  like 
a  supermodel  girlfriend,"  Carlish  told  The 
Guardian.  "He  thinks  he's  stronger  than  his 
habit,  and  that  his  hits  will  outlive  his  habit, 
but  I'm  not  so  sure."  Doherty,  with  new  re- 
sponsibilities in  mind,  volunteered— suppos- 
edly at  Moss's  urging— to  have  a  naltrexone 
implant  inserted  in  his  abdomen  to  null  the 
effect  of  opiates  and  make  heroin,  the  theo- 
ry goes,  not  worth  taking. 

It's  a  plan,  at  least,  and  Doherty  says  he's 
determined  to  straighten  himself  out.  "It 
was  get  an  implant  or  die,  really,  the  way 
things  were,"  he  says.  "I  was  fixing  up,  shoot- 
ing white,  shooting  brown,  and  then  enter- 
ing a  relationship— I  mean,  God  knows, 
[Kate]  saved  my  life,  and,  really,  I  had  to 
choose.  She's  got  a  young  kid,  I  have  a 
young  kid.  and  there's  no  way  it  could  hap- 
pen with,  um  .  .  . 

"Drugs  are  a  very  selfish  thing,"  he  adds. 
"It  goes  against  a  lot  of  the  central  tenets  of 
the  things  I  have  always  claimed  to  believe 
in— the  Arcadian  dream  of  the  freedom  of 
tht  senses,  not  oppressing  anyone,  and  not 
being  oppressed." 


A 


When  Doherty's  affair  with  Moss 
headlines,  the  tabloid  press,  even 
its  penchant  for  fantasy,  was  handed 
resistible  situation.  "It  was  a  crime  si 
a  rehab  story,  a  love  story,  a  rock   n 
story.  Then  the  Kate  Moss  thing  bias 
into  orbit."  says  Nick  Buckley,  depim 
editor  of  the  Sunday  Mirror.  "This  is  a  . 
great  rock  'n'  roll  couple.  This  is  the  war 
most  beautiful  woman,  who  likes  to  p*r 
hard.  Yet  she  always  manages  to  lool 
Snow  White  the  next  morning.  [And* 
always  makes  good  copy  because  th« 
nothing  dull  in  his  life." 

The  subtext  is  clear:  "There  is  a  wor  pu 
fill  analogy  with  Sid  and  Nancy,"  says  H 
ley  frankly.  "Are  they  reliving  the  last 
of  the  Sex  Pistols?  Is  this  going  to  end 
sordid  hotel  room?"  (He  says  no.) 

The  serious  press,  too,  had  what  it 
ed:  a  tabloid  story  of  sex  and  drugs  it 
report  on  while  applying  remedial 
of  concerned  self-righteousness.  But 
country  where  drugs  are  cheap,  alcolj 
cheaper,  and  everyone  is  getting  smashe 
sometimes  seems  as  if  Doherty  is  be! 
the  weight  of  the  nation's  vices.  From 
to  bottom,  the  British  classes  are  grii 
their  teeth:  Sir  Ian  Blair,  the  new  Metr 
itan  Police  commissioner,  recently  laun 
a  campaign  against  rampant  middlen 
cocaine  use;  provincial  police  forces  an 
gaged  in  a  battle  to  curb  gangs  of  bi 
drinking  teenagers  who  make  town  cei 
no-go  areas  at  weekends.  Presaging  pro] 
als  for  tougher  sentences  on  drug  de 
Michael  Howard,  the  former  leader  ol 
Conservative  Party,  wondered  aloud  I 
is  that  "a  man  who  takes  drugs  and  \  \\ 
locked  up  . . .  ends  up  on  the  front  pag  n 
Doherty  retorted,  "Crack  and  heroin  are  •;; 
epidemic.  It's  not  like  I'm  the  one  per  e 
taking  drugs  and  changing  lives." 

Babyshambles  recently  lost  drumi  m 
Gemma  Clarke,  who  told  Doherty  she  lit 
longer  wanted  to  be  "part  of  a  machine  l  H 
I  feel  is  destroying  you."  At  the  same  ti  it 
Doherty  is  in  demand,  receiving  an  ii  w 
tation  to  read  poetry  at  the  annual  F  » 
Smith-curated  Meltdown  festival  in  Lond  i 
(Doherty  is  credited  with  single-hande  m 
sparking  a  revival  of  interest  in  poetry.)  i  a 
byshambles,  meanwhile,  will  play  this  st  ti- 
mer's Glastonbury  Music  Festival,  with  M  fi 
reportedly  joining  the  band  onstage.  Dol 
ty  and  Barat  have  spoken  again  for  the  1 fc 
time  in  nearly  a  year.  And  if  the  papers  ■* 
correct,  there's  Kate  Moss  to  marry  (p  i 
sibly  at  Glastonbury,  according  to  one  4 
port).  Asked  if  he's  received  any  wisdon  k 
all  this,  Doherty,  subdued,  and  in  a  whis  tj 
laced  with  defiance,  quotes  from  the  I :; 
ertines  song  "Can't  Stand  Me  Now." 

"Cornered,"  he  says,  "the  boy  kicked  ip 
at  the  world.  The  world  kicks  back.  a|; 
fucking  harder  now."  □ 
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inlfd  from  page  89  Mark  Felt,  whose 
>  interviewed  86  administration  and  crp 
rs.  These  sessions,  however,  were  quick- 
dermined.  The  White  House  and  crp 
ordered  that  their  lawyers  be  present 
:ry  meeting.  Felt  believed  that  the  C.I.A. 
erately  gave  the  F.B.I,  false  leads.  And 
of  the  bureau's  "write-ups"  of  the  in- 
ews  were  being  secretly  passed  on  to 
n  counsel  John  Dean— by  none  other 
Felt's  new  boss,  L.  Patrick  Gray.  (Gray, 
cting  F.B.I,  director,  had  taken  over 
J.  Edgar  Hoover's  death, 
/eeks  before  the  break-in.) 
ughout  this  period,  the  Nix- 
imp  denied  any  White  House 
(P  involvement  in  the  Water- 
affair.  And  after  a  three- 
h  "investigation"  there  was  no 
:nce  to  implicate  any  White 
>e  staffers. 

le  Watergate  probe  appeared 
:  at  an  impasse,  the  break-in 
ig  been  explained  away  as 
vate  extortion  scheme  that 
t  extend  beyond  the  suspects 
istody.  McGovern  couldn't 
campaign  traction  with  the 
.  and  the  president  was  re- 
ed in  November  1972  by  an 
vhelming  majority. 

it  during  that  fateful  summer 
ind  fall,  at  least  one  govern- 
t  official  was  determined  not 
t  Watergate  fade  away.  That 

was  Woodward's  well-placed 
ce.  In  an  effort  to  keep  the 
rgate  affair  in  the  news,  Deep 
at  had  been  consistently  con- 
ing or  denying  confidential  information 
he  reporter,  which  he  and  Bernstein 
Id  weave  into  their  frequent  stories,  of- 
)n  the  Post's  front  page, 
ver  cautious,  Woodward  and  Deep  Throat 
>ed  cloak-and-dagger  methods  to  avoid 
and  eavesdroppers  during  their  numer- 
rendezvous.  If  Woodward  needed  to  ini- 
a  meeting,  he  would  position  an  empty 
erpot  (which  contained  a  red  construc- 
flag)  to  the  rear  of  his  apartment  bal- 
'.  If  Deep  Throat  was  the  instigator,  the 
is  of  a  clock  would  mysteriously  appear 
'age  20  of  Woodward's  copy  of  Tfie  New 

Times,  which  was  delivered  before  sev- 
ach  morning.  Then  they  would  connect 
le  appointed  hour  in  an  underground 
:ing  garage.  (Woodward  would  always 

two  cabs  and  then  walk  a  short  dis- 
e  to  their  meetings.)  The  garage  afforded 
p  Throat  a  darkened  venue  for  hushed 
versation,  a  clear  view  of  any  potential 
iiders,  and  a  quick  escape  route. 


Whoever  Deep  Throat  might  have  been, 
he  was  certainly  a  public  official  in  private 
turmoil.  As  the  two  Post  reporters  would  ex- 
plain in  their  1974  behind-the-scenes  book 
about  Watergate,  All  the  President's  Men, 
Deep  Throat  lived  in  solitary  dread,  under 
the  constant  threat  of  being  summarily  fired 
or  even  indicted,  with  no  colleagues  in  whom 
he  could  confide.  He  was  justifiably  suspi- 
cious that  phones  had  been  wiretapped, 
rooms  bugged,  and  papers  rifled.  He  was 
completely  isolated,  having  placed  his  career 
and  his  institution  in  jeopardy.  Eventually, 
Deep  Throat  would  even  warn  Woodward 
and  Bernstein  that  he  had  reason  to  believe 


BEFORE  THE  SECRETS 

Mark  Felt  was  working  his  way 

through  law  school  in  Washington.  D.C., 

when  he  reconnected  with  fellow  University 

of  Idaho  student  Audrey  Robinson. 

The  pair  posed  circa  1938,  the  year 

they  were  married. 


"everyone's  life  is  in  danger"— meaning 
Woodward's,  Bernstein's,  and,  presumably, 
his  own. 

In  the  months  that  followed,  the  Post's 
exposes  continued  unabated  in  the  face  of 
mounting  White  House  pressure  and  protest. 
Deep  Throat,  having  become  more  enraged 
with  the  administration,  grew  more  bold. 
Instead  of  merely  corroborating  facts  that  the 
two  reporters  obtained  from  other  sources, 
he  began  providing  leads  and  outlining 
an  administration-sanctioned  conspiracy.  (In 
the  film  version  of  the  book,  Robert  Red- 
ford  and  Dustin  Hoffman  would  portray 
Woodward  and  Bernstein,  while  Hal  Hol- 


brook  assumed  the  Deep  Throat  role.) 
Soon  public  outcry  grew.  Other  media 
outlets  began  to  investigate  in  earnest.  The 
Senate  convened  riveting  televised  hear- 
ings in  1973,  and  when  key  players  such  as 
John  Dean  cut  immunity  deals,  the  entire 
plot  unraveled.  President  Nixon,  it  turned 
out,  had  tape-recorded  many  of  the  meet- 
ings where  strategies  had  been  hashed 
out— and  the  cover-up  discussed  (in  viola- 
tion of  obstruction-of-justice  laws).  On 
August  8,  1974,  with  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives clearly  moving  toward  impeach- 
ment, the  president  announced  his  res- 
ignation, and  more  than  30  government 
and  campaign  officials  in  and 
around  the  Nixon  White  House 
would  ultimately  plead  guilty 
to  or  be  convicted  of  crimes.  In 
brief,  Watergate  had  reaffirmed 
that  no  person,  not  even  the 
president  of  the  United  States, 
is  above  the  law. 

Due  in  no  small  part  to  the 
secrets  revealed  by  the  Post, 
sometimes  in  consort  with  Deep 
Throat,  the  courts  and  the  Con- 
gress have  been  loath  to  grant  a 
sitting  president  free  rein,  and 
are  generally  wary  of  adminis- 
trations that  might  try  to  impede 
access  to  White  House  docu- 
ments in  the  name  of  "executive 
privilege."  Watergate  helped  set 
in  motion  what  would  become 
known  as  the  "independent  coun- 
sel" law  (for  investigating  top 
federal  officials)  and  helped  make 
whistle-blowing  (on  wrongdoings 
in  business  and  government)  a 
legally  sanctioned,  if  still  risky 
and  courageous,  act.  Watergate 
invigorated  an  independent  press, 
virtually  spawning  a  generation  of  investiga- 
tive journalists. 

And  yet,  ever  since  the  political  mael- 
strom of  Nixon's  second  term,  Deep 
Throat  has  declined  to  reveal  himself.  He  has 
kept  quiet  through  seven  presidencies  and 
despite  an  anticipated  fortune  that  might 
have  come  his  way  from  a  tell-all  book,  film, 
or  television  special.  Woodward  has  said  that 
Deep  Throat  wished  to  remain  anonymous 
until  death,  and  he  pledged  to  keep  his 
source's  confidence,  as  he  has  for  more  than  a 
generation.  (Officially,  Deep  Throat's  identity 
has  been  known  only  to  Woodward,  Bern- 
stein, their  former  editor  Ben  Bradlee— and 
to  Deep  Throat  himself.) 

In  All  the  President's  Men,  the  authors 
described  their  source  as  a  man  of  pas- 
sion and  contradiction:  "Aware  of  his  own 
weaknesses,  he  readily  conceded  his  flaws. 
He  was,  incongruously,  an  incurable  gossip, 
careful  to  label  rumor  for  what  it  was,  but 
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He  could  be 
dri,  rverreach.  He  was  not  good 

at  c  lis  feelings,  hardly  ideal  for  a 

m  osition."  Even  though  he  was  a 

iion  creature  he  was  "worn  out"  by 
rs  of  bureaucratic  battles,  a  man  disen- 
chanted with  the  "switchblade  mentality'1 
of  the  Nixon  White  House  and  its  tactics 
of  politicizing  governmental  agencies.  Deep 
Throat  was  someone  in  an  "extremely  sen- 
sitive" position,  possessing  "an  aggregate 
of  hard  information  flowing  in  and  out  of 
many  stations."  while  at  the  same  time  quite 
wary  of  his  role  as  a  confidential  source. 
"Deep  Throat."  noted  Woodward  in  a  lec- 
ture in  2003.  "lied  to  his  family,  to  his 
friends,  and  colleagues,  denying  that  he  had 
helped  us." 

And  as  the  years  went  on.  Joan  Felt 
had  really  begun  to  wonder  whether  her  fa- 
ther might  just  be  this  courageous  but  tor- 
tured man. 

Born  in  Twin  Falls.  Idaho,  in  1913.  Mark 
Felt  came  of  age  at  a  time  when  the  FB.I. 
agent  was  an  archetypal  patriot— a  crime- 
fighter  in  a  land  that  had  been  torn  by  war. 
the  Depression,  and  Mob  violence.  Raised 
in  modest  circumstances,  the  outgoing,  take- 
charge  Felt  worked  his  way  through  the  Uni- 
versity of  Idaho  (where  he  was  head  of  his 
fraternity)  and  the  George  Washington  Uni- 
versity Law  School,  married  another  Idaho 
grad.  Audrey  Robinson,  then  joined  the  bu- 
reau in  1942. 

Dapper,  charming,  and  handsome,  with  a 
full  head  of  sandy  hair  that  graved  attractively 
over  the  years.  Felt  resembled  actor  Lloyd 
Bridges.  He  was  a  registered  Democrat  (who 
turned  Republican  during  the  Reagan  years) 
with  a  conservative  bent  and  a  common 
mans  law-and-order  streak.  Often  relocating 
his  family,  he  would  come  to  speak  at  each 
new  school  that  Joan  Felt  attended— wearing 
a  shoulder  holster,  hidden  under  his  pin- 
stripes. In  the  bureau,  he  was  popular  with 
supervisors  and  underlings  alike,  and  enjoyed 
both  scotch  and  bourbon,  though  he  was 
ever  mindful  of  Hoover's  edicts  about  his 
agents'  sobriety.  Felt  helped  curb  the  Kansas 
City  Mob  as  that  city's  special  agent  in  charge. 
using  tactics  both  aggressive  and  innovative, 
then  was  named  second-in-command  of  the 
bureau's  training  division  in  1962.  Felt  mas- 
tered the  art  of  succinct,  just-the-facts- 
ma'am  memo  writing,  which  appealed  to  the 
meticulous  Hoover,  who  made  him  one  of 
his  closest  proteges.  In  1971.  in  a  move  to 
rein  in  his  power-seeking  head  of  do- 
mestic intelligence.  William  C.  Sullivan. 
Hoover  promoted  Felt  to  a  newly  created 
position  overseeing  Sullivan,  vaulting  Felt  to 
prominence. 
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se  through  the  ranks,  his 
0,  became  decidedly  anti- 
Estab  *    Joan's  lifestyle  changed, 

her  father  quietly  but  strongly  disapproved, 
telling  her  that  she  and  her  peers  remind- 
ed him  of  radical  Weather  Underground 
members-a  faction  he  happened  to  be  in 
the  process  of  hunting  down.  Joan  cut  off 
contact  with  her  parents  for  a  time  (she 
has  been  reconciled  with  her  dad  for  more 
than  25  years  now),  retreating  to  a  com- 
mune where,  with  a  movie  camera  rolling, 
she  gave  birth  to  her  first  son.  Ludi  (Nick's 
brother,  now  called  Will),  a  scene  used  in 
the  1974  documentary  The  Birth  of  Ludi. 
On  one  occasion  her  parents  arrived  at 
Joan's  farm  for  a  visit,  only  to  find  her  and 
a  friend  sitting  naked  in  the  sun.  breast- 
feeding their  babies. 

Joan's  brother.  Mark  junior,  a  commer- 
cial pilot  and  retired  air-force  lieutenant 
colonel,  says  that  at  that  stage  their  father 
was  utterly  absorbed  in  his  work.  "By  the 
time  he'd  got  to  Washington."  Mark  recalls, 
"he  worked  six  days  a  week,  got  home,  had 
dinner,  and  went  to  bed.  He  believed  in  the 
F.B.I,  more  than  anything  else  he  believed 
in  in  his  life."  For  a  time.  Mark  says,  his 
dad  also  served  as  an  unpaid  technical  ad- 
viser to  the  popular  60s  TV  program  The 
F.B.I.,  occasionally  going  onto  the  set  with 
Efrem  Zimbalist  Jr..  who  played  an  agent 
with  responsibilities  similar  to  Felt's.  "He 
was  a  cool  character."  says  the  younger  Felt. 
"w  illing  to  take  risks  and  go  outside  of  the 
rule  book  to  get  the  job  done." 

In  his  little-known  1979  memoir.  The 
F.B.I.  Pyramid,  co-written  with  Ralph  de 
Toledano.  Felt  comes  across  as  a  down- 
to-earth  counterpart  to  the  imperious  Hoo- 
ver—a man  Felt  deeply  respected.  Hoover, 
in  Felt's  view,  was  "charismatic,  feisty, 
charming,  petty,  giant,  grandiose,  brilliant, 
egotistical,  industrious,  formidable,  com- 
passionate, domineering";  he  possessed 
a  "puritanical"  streak,  the  bearing  of  an 
"inflexible  martinet."  and  obsessive  habits. 
("Hoover  insisted  on  the  same  seats  in  the 
plane,  the  same  rooms  in  the  same  hotels. 
[He  had  an]  immaculate  appearance  ...  as 
if  he  had  shaved,  showered,  and  put  on  a 
freshly  pressed  suit  for  [every]  occasion.") 
Felt,  a  more  sociable  figure,  was  still  a  man 
in  the  Hoover  mold:  disciplined,  fiercely 
loyal  to  the  men  under  his  command,  and 
resistant  to  any  force  that  tried  to  compro- 
mise the  bureau.  Felt  came  to  see  himself, 
in  fact,  as  something  of  a  conscience  of 
the  F.B.I. 

Well  before  Hoover's  death,  relations 
between  the  Nixon  camp  and  the 
F.B.I,  deteriorated.  In  1971,  Felt  was  called 
to  1600  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  The  presi- 
dent. Felt  was  told,  had  begun  "climbing 
the  walls"  because  someone  (a  government 
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insider,  Nixon  believed)  was  leaking  delA 
to  The  New  York  Times  about  the  admjft 
tration's  strategy  for  upcoming  arms  t  < 
with  the  Soviets.  Nixon's  aides  wantefll 
bureau  to  find  the  culprits,  either  thiB 
wiretaps  or  by  insisting  that  suspects  J 
mit  to  lie-detector  tests.  Such  leaks  loH 
White  House  to  begin  employing  ex-C.lf 
types  to  do  their  own.  homespun  spA 
creating  its  nefarious  "Plumbers"  unfll 
which  the  Watergate  cadre  belonged.      L 

j 

Felt  arrived  at  the  White  House  to  ca: 
front  an  odd  gathering.  Egil  "Bui: 
Krogh  Jr..  deputy  assistant  for  domA 
affairs,  presided,  and  attendees  inclutl 
ex-spy  E.  Howard  Hunt  and  Robert  Nm 
dian.  an  assistant  attorney  generaMi 
balding  little  man."  Felt  recalled,  "dresl 
in  what  looked  like  work  clothes  and  d§ 
tennis  shoes  . . .  shuffling  about  the  re 
arranging  the  chairs  and  I  [first]  took 
to  be  a  member  of  the  cleaning  staj 
(Mardian  had  been  summoned  to 
West  Wing  from  a  weekend  tennis  gai 
According  to  Felt,  once  the  meeting  I 
gan.  Felt  expressed  resistance  to  the  ill 
of  wiretapping  suspected  leakers  withoi 
court  order. 

After  the  session,  which  ended  with  I: 
clear  resolution.  Krogh's  group  began! 
have  reason  to  suspect  a  single  Pentajlii 
employee.  Nixon,  nonetheless.  deman« 
that  "four  or  five  hundred  people  in  Sti 
Defense,  and  so  forth  [also  be  polygraprA. 
so  that  we  can  immediately  scare  the  If: 
tards."  Two  days  later,  as  Felt  wrote  in  1; 
book,  he  was  relieved  when  Krogh  told  ll 
that  the  administration  had  decided  to  [, 
"the  Agency."  not  the  F.B.I..  "handle  n 
polygraph  interviews. . . .  Obviously.  Jc  a 
Ehrlichman  [Krogh's  boss.  Nixon's  Is 
domestic-policy  adviser,  and  the  head^ 
the  Plumbers  unit]  had  decided  to  'punk 
the  Bureau  for  what  he  saw  as  its  lack  - 
cooperation  and  its  refusal  to  get  invol  i 
in  the  work  which  the  'Plumbers'  later  ( 
dertook." 

In  1972.  tensions  between  the  institutic  - 
deepened  when  Hoover  and  Felt  resis  1 
White  House  pressure  to  have  the  F.I  c 
forensics  lab  declare  a  particularly  damn  t| 
memo  a  forgery— as  a  way  of  exonerat  s 
the  administration  in  a  corruption  scanc  11 
Believing  that  trumped-up  forgery  findii 
were  improper,  and  trying  to  sustain 
reputation  of  the  F.B.I,  lab.  Felt  claimec 
have  refused  entreaties  by  John  Dean.  (1 
episode  took  on  elements  of  the  absi 
when  Hunt,  wearing  an  ill-fitting  red  \» 
showed  up  in  Denver  in  an  effort  to  extr 
information  from  Dita  Beard,  the  comr 
nications  lobbyist  who  had  supposedly  w 
ten  the  memo.) 

Clearly.  Felt  harbored  increasing  c* 
tempt  for  this  curious  crew  at  the  Wl 
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e.  whom  he  saw  as  intent  on  utilizing 
ustice  Department  for  their  political 
What's  more.  Hoover,  who  had  died 
vlay,  was  no  longer  around  to  protect 
or  the  bureau's  Old  Guard,  the  F.B.I. 
having  been  replaced  by  an  interim 
issor,  L.  Patrick  Gray,  a  Republican 
r  who  hoped  to  permanently  land  Hoo- 
job.  Gray,  with  his  eyes  on  that  prize, 
to  leave  an  increasingly  frustrated  Felt 
arge  of  the  FB.I.'s  day-to-day  opera- 
Then  came  the  break-in.  and  a  pitched 
began.  "We  seemed  to  be  continually 
ds  with  the  White  House  about  almost 
thing."  Felt  wrote,  regarding  the  dark 
of  1972.  He  soon  came  to  believe  that 
as  fighting  an  all-out  war  for  the  soul 
bureau. 

s  the  F.B.I,  pushed  on  with  its  Water- 
gate investigation,  the  White  House 

up  more  and  more  barriers.  When  Felt 
lis  team  believed  they  could  "trace  the 
:e  of  the  money  that  had  been  in  the 
:ssion  of  the  Watergate  "burglars' "  to  a 

in  Mexico  City,  Gray,  according  to 
"flatly  ordered  [Felt]  to  call  off  any  in- 
;ws"  in  Mexico  because  they  "might 
t"  a  C.I. A.  operation  there.  Felt  and 
ey  deputies  sought  a  meeting  with 

"Look,"  Felt  recalled  telling  his  boss, 

reputation  of  the  FBI  is  at  stake 

ss  we  get  a  request  in  writing  [from  the 
to  forgo  the  [Mexico]  interview,  we're 
|  ahead  anyway! 

"hat's  not  all,"  Felt  supposedly  added, 
must  do  something  about  the  complete 
of  cooperation  from  John  Dean  and 
Committee  to  Reelect  the  President.  It's 
>us  they're  holding  back— delaying  and 
ng  us  astray  in  every  way  they  know, 
xpect  this  sort  of  thing  when  we  are  in- 

zating  organized  crime The  whole 

:  is  going  to  explode  right  in  the  Presi- 

s  face." 

t  a  subsequent  meeting,  according  to 

Gray  asked  whether  the  investigation 
i  be  confined  to  "these  seven  subjects." 
ring  to  the  five  burglars,  plus  Hunt  and 
y.  Felt  responded,  "We  will  be  going 
h  higher  than  these  seven.  These  men 
the  pawns.  We  want  the  ones  who 
:d  the  pawns."  Agreeing  with  his  team. 
|  chose  to  stay  the  course  and  continue 
>robe. 

;lt's  book  gives  no  indication  that  dur- 
his  same  period  he  decided  to  go  out- 
the  bounds  of  government  to  expose 
:orruption  within  Nixon's  team— or  to 
:ome  the  impediments  they  were  plac- 
>n  his  ability  to  do  his  job.  There  are 
scant  clues  that  he  might  have  decid- 
)  pass  along  secrets  to  The  Washington 

in  fact.  Felt  makes  a  point  of  categor- 
i  denying  he  is  Deep  Throat.  But.  in 
I  the  White  House  had  begun  asking  for 


Felt's  head,  even  though  Gray  adamantly 
defended  his  deputy.  Felt  would  write: 

Gray  confided  to  me,  "You  know,  Mark,  [At- 
torney General]  Dick  Kleindienst  told  me  that 
I  might  have  to  get  rid  of  you.  He  says  White 
House  staff  members  are  convinced  that  you 
are  the  FBI  source  of  leaks  to  Woodward  and 
Bernstein."  . . . 

I  said,  "Pat,  I  haven't  leaked  anything  to 
anybody.  They  are  wrong!"  . . . 

"I  believe  you,"  Gray  answered,  "but  the 
White  House  doesn't.  Kleindienst  has  told  me 
on  three  or  four  occasions  to  get  rid  of  you 
but  I  refused.  He  didn't  say  this  came  from 
higher  up  but  I  am  convinced  that  it  did." 

It  is  clear  from  the  Watergate  tapes  that 
Felt  was  indeed  one  of  the  targets  of 
Nixon's  wrath.  In  October  1972,  Nixon  in- 
sisted he  would  "Fire  the  whole  Goddamn 
Bureau,"  and  singled  out  Felt,  whom  he 
thought  to  be  part  of  a  plot  to  undermine 
him  through  frequent  press  leaks.  "Is  he  a 
Catholic?"  he  asked  his  trusted  adviser  H.  R. 
Haldeman,  who  replied  that  Felt  was  Jew- 
ish. (Felt,  of  Irish  descent,  is  not  Jewish  and 
claims  no  religious  affiliation.)  Nixon,  who 
sometimes  suggested  that  a  Jewish  conspir- 
acy might  be  at  the  root  of  his  problems, 
seemed  surprised.  "Christ,"  he  said,  "[the 
bureau]  put  a  Jew  in  there?  ...  It  could  be 
the  Jewish  thing.  I  don't  know.  It's  always  a 
possibility." 

It  was  Gray,  however,  not  Felt,  who  be- 
came the  fall  guy.  At  Gray's  confirmation 
hearings,  in  February  1973,  he  was  aban- 
doned by  his  onetime  allies  in  the  West 
Wing  and  was  left  to  "twist  slowly,  slowly  in 
the  wind,"  in  the  words  of  Nixon  aide  John 
Ehrlichman.  With  Gray  now  gone,  Felt  had 
lost  his  last  sponsor  and  protector.  Next  up 
was  interim  F.B.I,  director  Ruckelshaus, 
who  ultimately  resigned  as  assistant  attor- 
ney general  in  Nixon's  Saturday  Night  Mas- 
sacre. Felt  left  the  bureau  that  same  year 
and  went  on  the  lecture  circuit. 

Then,  in  1978,  Felt  was  indicted  on 
charges  of  having  authorized  illegal  F.B.I, 
break-ins  earlier  in  the  decade,  in  which 
agents  without  warrants  entered  the  resi- 
dences of  associates  and  family  members  of 
suspected  bombers  believed  to  be  involved 
with  the  Weather  Underground.  The  career 
agent  was  arraigned  as  hundreds  of  F.B.I, 
colleagues,  outside  the  courthouse,  demon- 
strated on  his  behalf.  Felt,  over  the  strong 
objections  of  his  lawyers  that  the  jury  had 
been  improperly  instructed,  claimed  that  he 
was  following  established  law-enforcement 
procedures  for  break-ins  when  national  se- 
curity was  at  stake.  Even  so.  Felt  was  con- 
victed two  years  later.  Then,  in  a  stroke  of 
good  fortune  while  his  case  was  on  appeal, 
Ronald  Reagan  was  elected  president  and, 
in  1981,  gave  Felt  a  full  pardon. 

Felt  and  his  wife  had  always  looked  for- 
ward to  a  retirement  where  they  could  live 


Parsed  Throat 

Felt.  Fielding,  and 
a  raft  of  other  candidates 


eep  Throat"— a  phrase  derived 
from  the  title  of  the  popular  porn 
film  at  the  time— was  the  code 
name  by  which  Washington  Post  insiders 
referred  to  Bob  Woodward's  confidential 
Watergate  source.  "Watergate"  was  the 
nickname  used  for  the  political-conspiracy- 
and-cover-up  scandal  that  had  been  set 
in  motion  in  1972  when  five  men  were 
arrested  during  a  botched  break-in  at  the 
headquarters  of  the  Democratic  Nation- 
al Committee,  located  in  the  Watergate, 
Washington,  D.C.'s  famous  hotel-apartment- 
and-office  complex. 

Other  figures  who  have  been  men- 
tioned as  plausible  Deep  Throat  suspects 
include:  F.B.I,  officials  Robert  Kunkel  and 
L  Patrick  Gray  (the  bureau's  acting  direc- 
tor, who  lived  four  blocks  from  Wood- 
ward); Nixon  speechwriters  Patrick 
Buchanan,  David  Gergen,  and  Raymond 
Price;  Deputy  Press  Secretary  Gerald 
Warren;  Republican  strategist  John 
Sears;  White  House  counsels  Len  Gar- 
ment and  Jonathan  Rose;  Assistant 
Attorney  General  Henry  Peterson;  presi- 
dential aide  Stephen  Bull;  Alexander 
Butterfield,  Nixon's  deputy  assistant  (who 
disclosed  the  existence  of  Nixon's  Oval 
Office  tape-recording  system);  Al  Haig, 
top  aide  to  national-security  adviser 
Henry  Kissinger;  and  Kissinger  himself. 
As  a  project  in  his  University  of  Illinois 
investigative-journalism  class,  Professor 
Bill  Gaines  had  his  students  attempt  to 
identify  Deep  Throat;  in  2003  they  de- 
termined the  likeliest  prospect  to  be  Fred 
Fielding,  White  House  deputy  counsel 
and  assistant  to  John  Dean,  who  became 
a  central  Watergate  player.  Other  sus- 
pects who  have  emerged  in  recent  years 
have  included  Gerald  Ford  (Nixon's 
vice  president)  and  the  U.N.  ambas- 
sador at  the  time,  George  H.  W.  Bush. 
Ex-Washington  Post  editor  Barry  Suss- 
man  has  provided  strong  evidence  that 
Deep  Throat  was  an  F.B.I,  source;  the 
case  for  Felt  has  been  made  persuasively 
by  several  writers,  including  Ronald  Kess- 
ler  and  James  Mann. 
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■>dsk  proudly  in  bis  ac- 
comr  But  as  he  enduie.  years  of 

courtroom  travails,  they  both  fe.t  betrayed 
.  he  had  served.  Audrey,  al- 
m  intense  person,  suffered  profound 
stress,  anxiety,  and  nervous  exhaustion, 
which  both  of  them  bitterly  blamed  on  his 
legal  troubles.  Long  after  her  early  passing, 
in  1984.  Felt  continued  to  cite  the  strain  of 
his  prosecution  as  a  major  factor  in  the  death 
of  his  wife. 

A  week  after  our  festive  dinner  in  2002. 
Nick  Jones  introduced  me  to  his  moth- 
er. Joan  Felt— dynamic  and  open-minded, 
high-strung  and  overworked,  proud  and 
protective  of  her  father,  slim  and  attractive 
(she  had  been  an  actress  for  a  time)— and 
to  his  grandfather.  Felt,  then  88,  was  a 
chipper,  easygoing  man  with  a  hearty  laugh 
and  an  enviable  shock  of  white  hair.  His 
eyes  sparkled  and  his  handshake  was  firm. 
Though  he  required  the  assistance  of  a  met- 
al walker  on  his  daily  rounds,  having  sus- 
tained a  stroke  the  year  before,  he  was 
nonetheless  engaged  and  engaging. 

I  soon  realized  the  urgency  behind 
Nick's  request.  A  few  weeks  before— possi- 
bly in  anticipation  of  the  30th  anniversary 
of  the  Watergate  break-in— a  reporter  for 
the  Globe  tabloid.  Dawna  Kaufmann.  had 
called  Joan  to  ask  whether  her  father  was 
actually  Deep  Throat.  Joan  talked  briefly 
about  Woodward's  mysterious  visit  three 
years  before.  Kaufmann  then  wrote  a  piece 
headlined  deep  throat  exposed!  In  her 
story  she  quoted  a  young  man  by  the 
name  of  Chase  Culeman-Beckman.  He  had 
claimed,  in  a  1999  Hartford  Courant  arti- 
cle, that  while  attending  summer  camp  in 
1988  a  young  friend  of  his  named  Jacob 
Bernstein— the  son  of  Carl  Bernstein  and 
writer  Nora  Ephron— had  divulged  a  se- 
cret, mentioning  that  his  father  had  told 
him  that  a  man  named  Mark  Felt  was  the 
infamous  Deep  Throat.  Ephron  and  Bern- 
stein, divorced  by  1999,  both  asserted  that 
Felt  was  the  favorite  suspect  of  Ephron's. 
and  that  Bernstein  had  never  disclosed 
Deep  Throat's  identity.  According  to  Bern- 
stein's response  at  the  time,  their  son 
was  simply  repeating  his  mother's  guess. 
(When  approached  by  reporters  speculat- 
ing "bout  Deep  Throat's  identity.  Wood- 
ward and  Bernstein  ha>e  consistently  re- 
fused to  divulge  it.) 

Soon  after  the  Globe  article  appeared 
Joan  Felt  received  a  frantic  phone  call  from 
Yvette  La  Garde.  During  the  late  1980s,  fol- 
lowing his  w  lfe's  death,  Felt  and  La  Garde 
had  become  close  friends  and  frequent  so- 
cial companions  Why  is  he  announcing  it 
now?"  a  worried  La  Gc.rde  asked  Joan.  "I 


thout..  iidn't  be  revealed  until  he 

xad." 

Joan  pounced.  'Announcing  what?"  she 
wanted  to  kn 

La  Garde,  apparently  sensing  that  Joan 
did  not  know  the  truth,  pulled  back,  then 
finally  owned  up  to  the  secret  she  had 
kept  for  years.  Felt.  La  Garde  said,  had 
confided  to  her  that  he  had  indeed  been 
Woodward's  source,  but  had  sworn  her 
to  silence.  Joan  then  confronted  her  father, 
who  initially  denied  it.  "I  know  now  that 
you're  Deep  Throat."  she  remembers  tell- 
ing him,  explaining  La  Garde's  disclosure. 
His  response:  "Since  that's  the  case.  well, 
yes,  I  am."  Then  and  there,  she  pleaded 
with  him  to  announce  his  role  immediately 
so  that  he  could  have  some  closure,  and  ac- 
colades, while  he  was  still  alive.  Felt  reluc- 
tantly agreed,  then  changed  his  mind.  He 
seemed  determined  to  take  his  secret  with 
him  to  the  grave. 

But  it  turned  out  that  Yvette  La  Garde 
had  also  told  others.  A  decade  before, 
she  had  shared  her  secret  with  her  eld- 
est son,  Mickey,  now  retired— a  fortunate 
confidant,  given  his  work  as  an  army  lieu- 
tenant colonel  based  at  NATO  military 
headquarters  (requiring  a  top-secret  secu- 
rity clearance).  Mickey  La  Garde  says  he 
has  remained  mum  about  the  revelation 
ever  since:  "My  mom's  condo  unit  was 
in  Watergate  and  I'd  see  Mark,"  he  recalls. 
"In  one  of  those  visits,  in  1987  or  '88.  she 
confided  to  [my  wife]  Dee  and  I  that 
Mark  had,  in  fact,  been  the  Deep  Throat 
that  brought  down  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion. I  don't  think  Mom's  ever  told  anyone 
else." 

Dee  La  Garde,  a  C.P.A.  and  government 
auditor,  corroborates  her  husband's  account. 
"She  confessed  it."  Dee  recalls.  "The  three 
of  us  might  have  been  at  the  kitchen  table 
in  her  apartment.  There's  no  question  in  my 
mind  that  she  identified  him.  You're  the  first 
person  I've  discussed  this  with  besides  my 
husband." 

The  day  of  her  father's  grand  admission, 
Joan  left  for  class,  and  Felt  went  for  a  ride 
with  Atama  Batisaresare,  an  assisted-living 
aide.  Felt,  as  a  rule,  exhibited  a  calm  de- 
meanor, letting  his  thoughts  wander  from 
one  topic  to  another.  On  this  trip,  however, 
so  Batisaresare  later  told  Joan  and  me.  Felt 
became  highly  agitated  and  focused  on 
one  subject,  which  sort  of  came  out  of  the 
blue.  The  caregiver  now  recalls,  in  his  thick 
Fijian  accent.  "He  did  tell  me.  'An  F.B.I. 
man  should  have  loyalty  to  the  depart- 
ment." He  talked  about  loyalty.  He  didn't 
ntion  he  was  a  Deep  Throat.  He  told 
ie  he  didn't  w  int  to  do  it,  but  'it  was 
m\  duty  to  do  it.  regarding  Nixon.'"  (Felt 
would  '  -equentiy  return  to  this  theme. 
While  '     tching  a  Watergate  TV  special 


t 


that  month,  he  and  Joan  heard  his  nk 
come  up  as  a  Deep  Throat  candidate 
trying  to  elicit  a  response,  deliberately  qi. 
tioned  her  father  in  the  third  person 
you  think  Deep  Throat  wanted  to  gefH 
Nixon?"  Joan  says  that  Felt  replied,  i 
I  wasn't  trying  to  bring  him  down."  t 
claimed,  instead,  that  he  was  "onh 
his  duty")  | 


On  that  Sunday  in  May  when  1  first  | 
Mark  Felt,  he  was  particularly  il 
cerned  about  how  bureau  personnel,  I 
and  now.  had  come  to  regard  Deep  T 
He  seemed  to  be  struggling  inside 
whether  he  would  be  seen  as  a  decent 
or  a  turncoat.  I  stressed  that  F.B.I, 
and  prosecutors  now  thought  Deep 
a  patriot,  not  a  rogue.  And  I  emph 
that  one  of  the  reasons  he  might  w 
announce  his  identity  would  be  for  the  i 
purpose  of  telling  the  story  from  his 
of  view. 

Still.  I  could  see  he  was  equivoc 
"He  was  amenable  at  First,"  his  gran 
Nick  recalls.  "Then  he  was  waverin 
was  concerned  about  bringing  dishon 
our  family.  We  thought  it  was  totally 
It  was  more  about  honor  than  about 

kind  of  shame  [to]  Grandpa To  this 

he  feels  he  did  the  right  thing." 

At  the  end  of  our  conversation, 
seemed  inclined  to  reveal  himself,  bul 
fused  to  commit.  "I'll  think  about  w  ,: 
you  have  said,  and  I'll  let  you  know  of  i 
decision,"  he  told  me  very  firmly  that   ?: 
In  the  meantime.  I  told  him.  I  would   ic- 
on his  cause  pro  bono,  helping  him  fir  \ 
reputable  publisher  if  he  decided  to  go    b 
route.  (I  have  written  this  piece,  in  fact  an 
ter  witnessing  the  decline  of  Felt's  hi  p 
and  mental  acuity,  and  after  receiving  r, 
and  Joan's  permission  to  reveal  this 
mation.  normally  protected  by  provision  ,1 
lawyer-client  privilege.  The  Felts  were 
paid  for  cooperating  with  this  story.)       j: 

Our  talks  dragged  on.  however.  Felt  kr 
Joan  that  he  had  other  worries.  He  v  & 
dered  "what  the  judge  would  think"  (nv  iv 
ing:  were  he  to  expose  his  past,  might .; 
leave  himself  open  to  prosecution  for  gj 
actions?).  He  seemed  genuinely  conflio  |R 
Joan  took  to  discussing  the  issue  in  a  \t 
cumspect  way.  sometimes  referring  to  D  q 
Throat  by  yet  another  code  name,  i 
Camel.  Nevertheless,  the  more  we  tall  tf 
the  more  forthright  Felt  became.  On  sev  fc 
occasions  he  confided  to  me,  "I'm  the  fc 
they  used  to  call  Deep  Throat." 

He  also  opened  up  to  his  son.  In  ; 
ous  years,  when  Felt's  name  had  cornel, 
as  a  Deep  Throat  suspect.  Felt  had  alv 
bristled.  "His  attitude  was:  I  don't  th  £ 
[being  Deep  Throat]  was  anything  tc  \ 
proud  of."  Mark  junior  says.  "You  [shd  I 
not  leak  information  to  anyone."  Now  ^ 
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-  was  admitting  he  had  done  just  that. 
<ing  the  decision  [to  go  to  the  press] 
j  have  been  difficult,  painful,  and  ex- 
ating,  and  outside  the  bounds  of  his 
work.  He  would  not  have  done  it  if  he 
t  feel  it  was  the  only  way  to  get  around 
orruption  in  the  White  House  and  Jus- 
Department.  He  was  tortured  inside, 
ever  would  show  it.  He  was  not  this 
Holbrook  character.  He  was  not  an 
person.  [Even  though]  it  would  be  the 
difficult  decision  of  his  life,  he  wouldn't 
pined  over  it." 

one  lunch  at  a  scenic  restaurant  over- 
ing  the  Pacific,  Joan  and  Mark  sat 

father  down  to  lay  out  the  case  for 
public  disclosure.  Felt 
:d  with  them,  accord- 
)  his  son,  warning  them 

0  betray  him.  "I  don't 
this  out,"  Felt  said. 

1  if  it  got  in  the  papers, 
uess  I'd  know  who  put 
;re."  But  they  persist- 
"hey  explained  that  they 
ed  their  father's  legacy 

heroic  and  permanent. 

anonymous.  And  be- 

1  their  main  motive— 

srity— they  thought  that 

I  might  eventually  be 
profit  in  it.  "Bob  Wood- 

1's  gonna  get  all  the 
for  this,  but  we  could 
at  least  enough  mon- 

)  pay  some  bills,  like 

lebt  I've  run  up  for  the 

'  education,"  Joan  re- 
saying.  "Let's  do  it  for 

amily."  With  that,  both 

ren  remember,  he  final- 
reed.  "He  wasn't  par- 

arly  interested,"  Mark 
"but  he  said,  'That's  a  good  reason.'" 

It  had  come  to  an  interim  decision:  he 
fould  "cooperate,"  but  only  with  the 
tance  of  Bob  Woodward.  Acceding  to 
wishes,  Joan  and  I  spoke  to  Woodward 
hone  on  a  half-dozen  occasions  over  a 
)d  of  months  about  whether  to  make  a 

revelation,  possibly  in  the  form  of  a 
c  or  an  article.  Woodward  would  some- 
:s  begin  these  conversations  with  a 
at,  saying,  more  or  less,  "Just  because 
diking  to  you,  I'm  not  admitting  that  he 
10  you  think  he  is."  Then  he'd  express 
hief  concerns,  which  were  twofold,  as  I 
II.  First,  was  this  something  that  Joan 
I  were  pushing  on  Felt,  or  did  he  actu- 
want  to  reveal  himself  of  his  own  ac- 
?  (I  interpreted  this  to  mean:  was  he 
iging  the  long-standing  agreement  the 

had  kept  for  three  decades?)  Second, 
Felt  actually  in  a  clear  mental  state?  To 
e  his  own  assessment.  Woodward  told 


Joan  and  me,  he  wanted  to  come  out  and 
sit  down  with  her  father  again,  not  having 
seen  him  since  their  lunch. 

"We  went  through  a  period  where  he 
did  call  a  bit,"  Joan  says  of  her  discussions 
with  Woodward.  (Nick  says  he  sometimes 
answered  the  phone  and  spoke  with  him, 
too.)  "He's  always  been  very  gracious.  We 
talked  about  doing  a  book  with  Dad,  and 
I  think  he  was  considering.  That  was  my 

understanding.  He  didn't  say  no  at  first 

Then  he  kept  kind  of  putting  me  off  on 
this  book,  saying,  'Joan,  don't  press  me.' 
. . .  For  him  the  issue  was  competency:  was 
Dad  competent  to  release  him  from  the 
agreement  the  two  of  them  had  made  not 


Woodward  spoke  with  Mark  junior  at 
his  home  in  Florida,  as  well.  "He  called  me 
and  discussed  whether  or  not,  and  when, 
to  visit  Dad."  he  says.  "I  asked  him  brief- 
ly, 'Are  you  ever  going  to  put  this  Deep 
Throat  issue  public?'  And  he  said,  essen- 
tially, that  he  made  promises  to  my  dad  or 

someone  that  he  wouldn't  reveal  this I 

can't  imagine  another  reason  why  Wood- 
ward would  have  any  interest  in  Dad  or  me 
or  Joan  if  Dad  wasn't  Deep  Throat.  His 
questions  were  about  Dad's  present  condi- 
tion. Why  would  he  care  so  much  about 
Dad's  health?" 

According  to  Joan,  Woodward  scheduled 
two  visits  to  come  and  see  her  father  and, 
so  she  hoped,  to  talk  about 
a  possible  collaborative  ven- 
ture. But  he  had  to  cancel 
both  times,  she  says,  then  nev- 
er rescheduled.  "That  was  dis- 
appointing," she  says.  "Maybe 
[he  was]  just  hoping  that  I 
would  forget  about  it." 

Today,  Joan  Felt  has  only 
positive  things  to  say  about 
Bob  Woodward.  "He's  so  re- 
assuring and  top-notch,"  she 
insists.  They  still  stay  in  touch 
by  e-mail,  exchanging  good 
wishes,  their  relationship  en- 
gendered by  a  bond  her  fa- 
ther had  forged  in  troubled 
times. 
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FAMILY  AFFAIR 
Felt,  seated  by  his  backyard  pool, 

is  joined  by  his  caregiver 

Fereimi  Boladau,  daughter  Joan. 

and  family  dog  Carlos. 


to  say  anything  until  after  Dad  died?  At  one 
point  I  said,  'Bob,  just  between  you  and 
me,  off  the  record,  I  want  you  to  confirm: 
was  Deep  Throat  my  dad?'  He  wouldn't 
do  that.  I  said,  'If  he's  not,  you  can  at  least 
tell  me  that.  We  could  put  this  to  rest.'  And 
he  said,  'I  can't  do  that.'" 

Joan  says  that  during  this  period  Wood- 
ward had  at  least  two  phone  conversations 
with  Felt  "without  anyone  else  listening. 
Dad's  memory  gradually  has  deteriorated 
since  the  original  lunch  they  had,  [but]  Dad 
remembered  Bob  whenever  he  called. ...  I 
said,  'Bob,  it's  unusual  for  Dad  to  remem- 
ber someone  as  clearly  as  you.'"  She  says 
that  Woodward  responded,  "He  has  good 
reason  to  remember  me." 


owadays,  Mark  Felt 
watches  TV  sitting  be- 
neath a  large  oil  painting  of 
his  late  wife,  Audrey,  and 
goes  for  car  rides  with  a 
new  caregiver.  Felt  is  91  and 
his  memory  for  details  seems 
to  wax  and  wane.  Joan  al- 
lows him  two  glasses  of  wine  each  evening, 
and  on  occasion  the  two  harmonize  in  a 
rendition  of  "The  Star-Spangled  Banner." 
While  Felt  is  a  humorous  and  mellow 
man,  his  spine  stiffens  and  his  jaw  tightens 
when  he  talks  about  the  integrity  of  his 
dear  F.B.I. 

I  believe  that  Mark  Felt  is  one  of  Ameri- 
ca's greatest  secret  heroes.  Deep  in  his  psy- 
che, it  is  clear  to  me,  he  still  has  qualms 
about  his  actions,  but  he  also  knows  that 
historic  events  compelled  him  to  behave  as 
he  did:  standing  up  to  an  executive  branch 
intent  on  obstructing  his  agency's  pursuit 
of  the  truth.  Felt,  having  long  harbored  the 
ambivalent  emotions  of  pride  and  self- 
reproach,  has  lived  for  more  than  30  years 
in  a  prison  of  his  own  making,  a  prison 
built  upon  his  strong  moral  principles  and 
his  unwavering  loyalty  to  country  and  cause. 
But  now,  buoyed  by  his  family's  revelations 
and  support,  he  need  feel  imprisoned  no 
more.  □ 
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kg  e  ss  he  did 
in  the  ma!,  v-  :-r  vehement  objections  by  the 
-  ihe  defense  showed  ;.  20 -minute 
.everland  at  its  most  pristine, 
lead  lawyers'  first  big  clash  came  after 
the  prosecution  requested  that  evidence  re- 
garding Jackson's  former  accusers  be  admit- 
ted. California's  criminal  code  has  a  unique 
section  (1108)  that  allows  prior  "'bad  acts" 
to  be  brought  before  a  jury  in  order  to  show 
a  propensity  on  the  part  of  the  defendant  to 
commit  sex  crimes.  The  law  was  created  be- 
cause these  crimes  are  usually  committed  in 
secret  and  without  witnesses,  and  often  in- 
volve children,  who  can  be  vulnerable  on  the 
stand.  Judge  Melville  said  that  he  would  hear 
these  arguments  after  the  accuser  and  his 
family  had  testified. 

Sneddon  had  wanted  to  get  the  family  on 
and  off  the  stand  right  away,  but  the  boy's 
mother  was  in  such  a  state  of  panic  that  she 
refused  to  testify  as  scheduled.  On  the  day 
of  the  1108  arguments,  both  lawyers  were 
unsparing  in  their  remarks.  Mesereau  said, 
"What  the  Court  has  seen  the  prosecution 
do  is  the  following:  they  have  desperately 
tried  to  prove  to  this  jury  why  their  witnesses 
would  tell  repeated  lies,  why  they  would  con- 
tradict themselves,  why  they  were  caught  in 
numerous  inconsistencies.  They  are  reduced, 
as  prosecutors,  not  to  just  proving  a  case  be- 
yond a  reasonable  doubt,  but  trying  to  prove 
to  a  jury  why  their  witnesses  lied." 

Sneddon  said,  "(The  accuser]  sat  on  that 
witness  stand  for  almost  three  days.  The  first 
day  he  was  on  there  for  almost  40  minutes, 
and  Mr.  Mesereau  was  as  abusive,  was  as 
mean-spirited,  and  was  as  obnoxious,  frankly, 
as  you  could  be  to  a  child  witness  in  a  case." 

Anyone  sitting  in  the  small  courtroom 
had  to  be  struck  by  how  much  the  boys 
named  as  intimate  friends  of  Michael  Jack- 
son's looked  alike.  They  could  be  cousins  or 
even  brothers.  In  fact,  the  1993  accuser,  the 
current  accuser,  the  maid's  son.  and  another 
boy  were  so  similar  in  appearance  that  one 
witness  misidentified  them.  Handsome  pre- 
teen  boys  with  dark  hair  and  eyes,  they  al- 
most all  came  from  troubled  homes  where 
the  father  was  out  of  the  picture  and  the 
mother  was  starstruck.  Blond  former  child 
star  Macaulay  Culkin.  who  took  the  stand 
for  the  defense,  was  the  single  exception. 

For  Mesereau.  who  was  trying  to  figure 
out  how  to  position  his  exotic  client  and 
whose  only  explanation  for  Jackson's  having 
paid  S25  million  to  silence  Jordie  Chandler 
was  that  he  "wanted  to  get  this  case  behind 
him  and  pursue  his  music  career."  the  cur- 
rent accuser's  mother  turned  out  to  be  the  gift 
that  keeps  on  giving.  If  she  was  a  nightmare 


.she  was  a  dream  for  the 

ig  ,o  strangely  that  she  seemed 

eliklestructive.  "For  two  years 

ig,"  she  told  the  jury.  On  her 

first  day  on  the  stand,  she  burst  into  tears  and 

begged  the  jurors,  "Please  don't  judge  me," 

as  she  related  seeing  Jackson  lick  the  head  of 

D  an  airplane. 

By  the  time  the  jury  saw  her  in  person,  the 
defense  had  managed  to  have  what  became 
their  most  valuable  piece  of  evidence— "the 
rebuttal  tape,"  an  80-minute  interview  of  her 
and  the  three  children  produced  by  Jackson's 
people  in  an  attempt  to  undo  the  damage 
caused  by  the  Bashir  documentary— played 
three  times.  On  the  tape  she  was  giggly  and 
hyper-vivacious,  with  Kewpie-doll  lips  and 
permed  hair,  heaping  praise  on  Jackson.  Her 
delight  at  being  in  the  spotlight  put  off  many 
people  in  the  courtroom,  who  dismissed  her 
as  a  disturbed  narcissist.  The  plain  woman  in 
her  late  30s  who  took  the  stand  scarcely  re- 
sembled the  person  in  the  film.  Stocky  and 
pale,  wearing  no  makeup,  her  straight  hair 
held  with  barrettes,  she  came  through  the 
courtroom's  metal  detectors  covered  with  a 
hooded  jacket,  as  if  she  were  a  criminal. 

Yet  she  had  an  almost  unbearably  painful 
story  to  tell,  starting  with  marriage  at  16  to  an 
abusive  drug  user,  who  beat  her,  broke  her 
children's  bones,  and  tortured  their  pets.  Dur- 
ing the  17  years  of  that  marriage,  she  raised 
three  children,  one  of  whom  developed  Stage 
Four  cancer,  had  his  spleen,  a  kidney,  and  a 
16-pound  stomach  tumor  removed,  and  un- 
derwent a  year  of  chemotherapy  that  left  him 
vomiting  and  urinating  blood.  After  that  she 
found  that  the  boy  was  allegedly  being  mo- 
lested by  the  man  who  had  become  his  idol. 

She  testified  that  Jackson,  who  had  gener- 
ously befriended  her  son  when  he  was  within 
weeks  of  death,  later  had  his  assistant  call  her 
out  of  the  blue  to  invite  the  family  to  Never- 
land.  She  said  that  she  had  no  idea  her  chil- 
dren were  filmed  there,  and  when  the  Bashir 
documentary  aired  in  Europe,  the  family  was 
suddenly  contacted  by  tabloid  reporters.  Next, 
they  were  summoned  to  Miami  by  Jackson, 
ostensibly  to  participate  in  a  press  conference, 
which  never  took  place.  She  said  that  Jack- 
son had  told  her  there  were  "killers"  after  the 
family,  and  his  people  had  scripted  a  statement 
from  her  to  the  press  calling  him  Daddy  Mi- 
chael. According  to  the  accuser,  he  first  drank 
Jesus  juice  with  Michael  in  Miami. 

There,  too,  the  mother  met  three  of  the 
unindicted  co-conspirators  in  the  case:  Frank 
Cascio  (or  Tyson),  who  as  a  little  boy  had 
traveled  the  world  with  Jackson  and  who.  at 
24.  was  still  part  of  his  entourage,  and  two 
Germans,  Dieter  Wiesner  and  Ronald  Konit- 
zer.  who  had  taken  over  Jackson's  business 
affairs.  Before  the  subject  of  molestation  ever 
arose,  they  brought  in  Mark  Geragos  as  Jack- 
son's attorney  and  Geragos's  private  investiga- 
tor. Bradley  Miller,  to  start  doing  damage  con- 


trol, mainly  in  the  form  of  a  rebuttal  vid 
lowed  by  other  Fox  television  specials,  v 
netted  at  least  S13  million.  The  rebuttal  vj 
was  produced  by  former  gay-porn  dii\ 


F.  Marc  Schaffel,  then  a  partner  of  Jack 
in  Ne\  erland  Valley  Entertainment  and  as  i 
er  unindicted  co-conspirator.  The  mother  s 
that  every  word  she  uttered  on  it  was  scrip!  I 
The  next  morning,  she  testified,  Bradley  M  v 
put  her  in  contact  with  Vicki  Podbere^H 
lawyer  Geragos  recommended),  who  advi 
her  on  how  to  talk  to  the  Los  Angeles  Cam 
Department  of  Children  and  Family  Sen 
which  had  requested  an  interview  aft< 
ceiving  a  complaint  concerning  the  child 
appearance  on  television.  A  Jackson  se 
guard  asked  to  be  present  at  the  meeting  i 
tape  it,  but  his  request  was  denied.  He 
told  the  mother  to  tape  the  meeting,  but  i 
refused.  A  tape  of  the  mother  and  the  »l 
rity  guard  was  played  for  the  jury. 

The  children  were  taken  back  to  Nejfe 
land,  where  the  alleged  molestation  beap 
without  the  mother's  knowledge.  She  stajp 
behind  for  a  court  appearance  with  m 
ex-husband.  Meanwhile,  again  without  ■ 
knowledge,  she  claims,  the  family's  beMs 
ings  were  moved  out  of  their  modest  apjt 
ment  and  put  into  storage  by  the  Jaclak 
team.  She  said  they  were  told  that,  becauBi 
the  "killers,"  they  would  have  to  go  to  Bins 
in  order  to  be  safe.  A  former  security  gat 
testified  that  he  had  seen  a  notice  board  \ . 
ing,  "[The  accuser]  is  not  allowed  off  ] 
erty."  Defense  witnesses  countered  tha 
mother  never  expressed  fear  and  seeme 
tally  happy  to  be  at  Neverland. 

The  mother  said  that  she  was  threatei 
Cascio  and  his  sidekick.  Vincent 
Amen,  who.  the  prosecution  showed,  h 
sified  passport  applications  for  the  ft 
taken  the  children  out  of  school  on  the 
that  they  were  moving  to  Phoenix.  The 
er  left  Neverland  and  returned  three  tirn 
she  maintained  that  she  was  held  priso; 
claim  the  defense  openly  ridiculed.  The 
however,  heard  a  secretly  recorded  aJ 
tape  of  Cascio  begging  her  to  return.  Fina 
with  the  help  of  her  boyfriend,  U.S.  Army  I  % 
serve  major  Jay  D.  Jackson— whom  she  1  i 
since  married  and  had  a  child  with— she  i.: 
for  good.  The  last  straw,  she  said,  was  wttt 
she  learned  that  her  son  did  not  want| 
take  a  urine  sample  to  his  regular  do< 
appointment  because  he  feared  the  alcoil 
he  had  consumed  with  Jackson  would  be  fc 
tected.  She  insisted,  she  said,  but  then  implL 
that  Vinnie  Amen,  who  drove  them  to  the  | 
pointment.  had  caused  the  specimen  jH 
spill  while  she  was  in  a  roadside  ladies'  rocfc 
She  never  notified  the  authorities,  hovfll 
Instead,  she  testified,  she  tried  to  "drop  clul; 
and  to  believe  in  "God's  miracles."  She  A 
considered  escaping  from  Neverland  byH| 
air  balloon.  In  the  end.  she  got  her  chifl 


y  pretending  that  their  grandparents 

ill.  However,  the  accuser  was  furious  at 
;  taken  home,  she  .said,  and  demanded 
turn  to  Michael.  The  family  was  kept 
r  video  surveillance  by  Jackson's  team, 
children's  Mexican  maternal  grandmoth- 
stified  that  rocks  were  thrown  at  her 
e  by  a  man  standing  outside.  The  ac- 
•'s  sister  was  seen  entering  the  house  on 

f  several  videotapes  found  in  Bradley 
:r's  office  and  shown  to  the  jury, 
nee  away  from  Neverland,  the  mother 

her  boys  acted  "cuckoo,"  particularly 
ccuser.  He  refused  to  speak  to  Jay  Jack- 
who  testified,  "[He]  couldn't  see  me,  be- 
s  if  he  did,  he  couldn't  return  to  Never- 
to  see  Michael." 

11  during  the  mother's  examination  by 
Ron  Zonen,  Mesereau  was  uncharacter- 
illy  silent,  not  objecting,  just  letting  her 
erself  up.  In  his  cross-examination,  he 
eeded  to  portray  her  as  a  lying  grifter. 
:aned  on  the  fact  that  the  family  had  lied 
x  oath  in  a  civil  case  five  years  earlier, 
1  they  sued  J.  C.  Penney,  Inc.,  after  hav- 
een  assaulted  in  a  parking  lot  by  security 
Is,  who  found  clothes  on  the  accuser  that 
id  not  purchased.  Some  time  after  filing 
uit,  the  mother  also  charged  that  she  had 
sexually  harassed  by  the  guards.  On  the 
she  admitted  that  she  had  lied  under 
about  her  husband,  because  she  was 
I  of  him.  When  the  prosecution  showed 
ires  of  the  accuser  with  a  broken  arm 
he  mother  with  big  bruises  on  her  body, 
edly  inflicted  by  the  guards,  Mesereau 
ested  that  the  injuries  may  have  been  in- 
d  by  the  abusive  husband.  J.  C.  Penney 
:d,  however,  for  the  sum  of  S  152,500. 
le  defense  spent  an  inordinate  amount  of 
disproving  the  conspiracy  charges,  which 
clearly  hoped  would  plant  doubts  about 
nore  serious,  molestation  accusations. 
:reau  maintained  that  the  mother  was  free 
me  and  go,  never  called  police,  and  went 
lopping  sprees— even  had  a  body  wax  and 
ged  it  to  Jackson.  The  mother  told  the 
"It  was  only  a  leg  wax."  The  defense  later 
uced  the  receipt  from  the  spa,  however, 
h  showed  that  she  had  perjured  herself, 
iesereau  lambasted  the  mother  for  her 
titude  after  all  Jackson  had  done  for  the 
ly.  She  responded  by  telling  the  jury  that 
on  "really  didn't  care  about  children,  he 
cared  about  what  he  was  doing  with  the 
ren."  At  another  point  she  shot  a  glance 
ckson  and  said,  "He's  managed  to  fool 
world."  Turning  back  to  the  jury,  who 
ly  looked  at  her.  she  said.  "Now,  because 
is  criminal  case  proceedings,  now  people 
v  who  he  really  is." 

he  last  prosecution  witness,  Rudy  Pro- 
io.  an  associate  of  Marc  Schaffel's.  testi- 
that  the  family  members  were  used  as 
as  by  the  co-conspirators,  who  referred  to 


them  as  "stupid  Mexicans"  and  to  the  moth- 
er—with no  justification— as  "a  crack  whore." 
The  mother's  credibility,  however,  was  pretty 
well  destroyed  by  one  of  the  final  defense  wit- 
nesses, Mary  Holzer,  a  paralegal  who  had 
dealt  with  her  on  the  J.  C.  Penney  case.  Hol- 
zer testified  that  the  mother  had  lied,  had 
coached  her  children  to  lie,  and  had  admit- 
ted that  her  bruises  were  inflicted  by  her  hus- 
band. Holzer  also  said  the  mother  told  her 
that  her  brother-in-law  was  in  the  Mexican 
Mafia  and  could  kill  Holzer  and  her  daugh- 
ter if  Holzer  revealed  the  lies. 

As  I  watched  the  mother  on  the  stand,  one 
thing  seemed  clear  to  me:  Michael  Jackson 
would  probably  never  have  spent  more  than 
a  moment's  time  with  this  poor,  dysfunction- 
al family  if  he  hadn't  had  an  ulterior  motive. 

As  dysfunctional  families  go,  it's  hard  to 
top  the  Jacksons.  Katherine  Jackson,  the 
matriarch,  once  filed  a  petition  for  divorce 
and  withdrew  it,  but  papers  found  a  few  years 
ago  in  a  warehouse  where  Jackson-family 
memorabilia  had  been  stored  revealed  that 
she  and  three  of  her  children  had  had  a  six- 
figure  settlement  against  them  for  beating  up 
one  of  the  girlfriends  of  her  husband,  Joseph 
Jackson.  In  addition  to  his  children  by  Kather- 
ine, Joseph  has  an  illegitimate  daughter.  Reb- 
bie,  the  eldest  of  the  nine  children,  reported- 
ly once  pressed  charges  against  her  father  for 
sexually  molesting  her  when  she  was  12.  Jack- 
ie, the  eldest  son,  once  suffered  a  broken  leg 
when  his  first  wife  ran  over  him  with  a  car 
after  having  caught  him  in  bed  with  the  singer 
Paula  Abdul.  Jermaine,  a  convert  to  Islam, 
has  a  girlfriend  and  two  wives,  one  of  whom, 
Alejandra.  is  in  the  process  of  divorcing  him. 
She  has  one  child,  Jermajesty,  with  Jermaine 
and  two  with  Jermaine's  brother  Randy, 
to  whom  she  was  engaged  before  Jermaine 
stole  her  away.  In  1994  brother  Tito's  ex-wife 
drowned  in  a  swimming  pool,  and  her  older 
lover  was  convicted  of  murdering  her.  At  the 
2004  Super  Bowl,  Janet  caused  a  nationwide 
scandal  with  her  "wardrobe  malfunction."  In 
1989,  La  Toya  left  home,  married  her  manag- 
er, wrote  a  tell-all  book  about  the  family,  then 
returned  to  the  fold,  recanted,  and  accused 
her  husband  of  beating  her.  Police  recently 
questioned  at  least  one  of  Michael  Jackson's 
nephews  about  his  relationship  with  his  uncle. 
Katherine  Jackson  is  the  only  one  of  the 
clan  who  came  to  the  trial  every  day.  Accord- 
ing to  a  lawsuit  filed  against  Jackson  by  Marc 
Schaffel,  Katherine,  after  appearing  in  a  rebut- 
tal video,  asked  Michael  for  $250,000.  Mi- 
chael's hatred  of  Joseph  Jackson  has  been  am- 
ply documented,  and  it  is  a  measure  of  how 
serious  his  latest  predicament  is  that  he  al- 
lowed his  father  to  be  with  him  in  court.  The 
elder  Jackson  wears  one  gold  earring  and  has 
a  thin  mustache  that  appears  to  be  tattooed 
on  his  upper  lip.  Some  of  the  siblings  never 
came  to  the  trial.  Michael's  brothers'  solid 


frames  and  dark  skin  are  in  stark  contrast  to 
his  grayish-white  pallor  and  his  anorexic  body. 
Michael,  who  wears  a  wig  and  has  what  seems 
to  be  yet  another  new  nose,  has  lost  consid- 
erable weight  since  the  Bashir  documentary. 
One  day  I  saw  him  order  Jermaine  with  an 
abrupt  finger  gesture  to  get  up  and  go  with 
him  to  the  men's  room.  "When  the  king's  in 
need,  the  peasants  must  be  there,"  says  family 
friend  Stacy  Brown,  a  prosecution  witness  at 
the  trial  and  the  co-author  of  two  unpublished 
books  with  family  members  and  a  new  book 
with  longtime  Jackson  publicist  Bob  Jones, 
entitled  Michael  Jackson:  The  Man  Behind  the 
Mask.  "Until  November  2003  they  had  been 
completely  shut  out.  Now  he  needs  them." 
Jackson's  estrangement  from  his  family,  es- 
pecially his  father,  has  been  such,  according 
to  Jones's  book,  that  he  did  not  use  his  own 
sperm  in  conceiving  his  children.  "He  hates 
dark-skinned  people,"  Brown  says.  "He  did 
not  want  to  take  the  chance  that  a  child  of 
his  would  look  like  Joseph." 

The  strangest  member  of  the  Jackson  clan 
after  Michael  is  Debbie  Rowe,  the  second 
of  his  two  ex-wives.  Once  known  as  a  "bik- 
er babe,"  the  pale-blonde,  zaftig  Rowe,  in  her 
role  as  the  assistant  to  Jackson's  dermatologist, 
Arnold  Klein,  helped  make  the  pop  star  white 
and  later  became  the  surrogate  mother  of  his 
first  two  children,  Prince  Michael  I  and  Paris. 
(The  identity  of  their  biological  father  has  nev- 
er been  disclosed  by  her,  but  Rowe,  a  Jewish 
convert,  has  claimed  that  the  children  are  Jew- 
ish.) Rowe  and  Jackson  never  lived  together 
as  man  and  wife,  and  in  July  1999.  accord- 
ing to  his  former  business  adviser  Myung-Ho 
Lee,  she  called  him  and  demanded  a  divorce 
and  S10  million,  threatening  to  tell  the  family 
secrets  if  he  did  not  comply.  She  then  gave 
up  all  parental  rights,  and,  in  what  was  one 
of  the  strangest  moments  in  this  whole  trial, 
she  revealed  that  she  had  never  met  her  own 
children  until  they  were  three  or  four,  and  then 
she  was  not  introduced  as  Mommy.  "I  could 
be  introduced  as  a  friend,  as  a  friend  of  Dad- 
dy's. And  you  don't  confuse  a  child  by  say- 
ing, 'Oh,  this  is  your  mother.'"  She  was  not 
allowed  to  see  the  children  more  than  eight 
times  a  year.  (Jackson  told  a  friend,  "I  bought 
all  rights  to  my  kids.") 

The  first  sign  that  she  might  not  be  a  re- 
liable witness  for  the  prosecution  was  when 
she  gave  her  name  as  Deborah  Rowe  Jack- 
son and  said  that  she  wanted  "to  be  re- 
introduced to  [her  children]  and  to  be  re- 
acquainted  with  their  dad."  Initially,  how- 
ever, the  defense  was  so  fearful  of  her  that 
they  moved  to  have  her  entire  testimony  of 
the  first  afternoon  stricken  after  she  admit- 
ted that  she  had  not  answered  all  the  ques- 
tions on  the  rebuttal  video  "truthfully  and 
honestly."  The  judge  said  he  would  have 
to  hear  more.  When  Rowe  returned  to  the 
stand  the  next  morning,  he  got  an  earful. 
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\g  e  ss  he  did:;  t.  Late 
in  the  tna!.  over  vehement  objections  by  the 
prosecution  the  defense  showed  <<  20-minuto 
everlaad  at  its  most  pristine. 

i  lie  lead  lawyers'  first  big  clash  came  after 
the  prosecution  requested  that  evidence  re- 
garding Jackson's  former  accusers  be  admit- 
ted. California's  criminal  code  has  a  unique 
section  (1108)  that  allows  prior  "bad  acts" 
to  be  brought  before  a  jury  in  order  to  show 
a  propensity  on  the  part  of  the  defendant  to 
commit  sex  crimes.  The  law  was  created  be- 
cause these  crimes  are  usually  committed  in 
secret  and  without  witnesses,  and  often  in- 
volve children,  who  can  be  vulnerable  on  the 
stand.  Judge  Melville  said  that  he  would  hear 
these  arguments  after  the  accuser  and  his 
family  had  testified. 

Sneddon  had  wanted  to  get  the  family  on 
and  off  the  stand  right  away,  but  the  boy's 
mother  was  in  such  a  state  of  panic  that  she 
refused  to  testify  as  scheduled.  On  the  day 
of  the  1108  arguments,  both  lawyers  were 
unsparing  in  their  remarks.  Mesereau  said, 
"What  the  Court  has  seen  the  prosecution 
do  is  the  following:  they  have  desperately 
tried  to  prove  to  this  jury  why  their  witnesses 
would  tell  repeated  lies,  why  they  would  con- 
tradict themselves,  why  they  were  caught  in 
numerous  inconsistencies.  They  are  reduced, 
as  prosecutors,  not  to  just  proving  a  case  be- 
yond a  reasonable  doubt,  but  trying  to  prove 
to  a  jury  why  their  witnesses  lied." 

Sneddon  said,  "[The  accuser]  sat  on  that 
witness  stand  for  almost  three  days.  The  first 
day  he  was  on  there  for  almost  40  minutes, 
and  Mr.  Mesereau  was  as  abusive,  was  as 
mean-spirited,  and  was  as  obnoxious,  frankly, 
as  you  could  be  to  a  child  witness  in  a  case." 

Anyone  sitting  in  the  small  courtroom 
had  to  be  struck  by  how  much  the  boys 
named  as  intimate  friends  of  Michael  Jack- 
son's looked  alike.  They  could  be  cousins  or 
even  brothers.  In  fact,  the  1993  accuser,  the 
current  accuser,  the  maid's  son,  and  another 
boy  were  so  similar  in  appearance  that  one 
witness  misidentified  them.  Handsome  pre- 
teen  boys  with  dark  hair  and  eyes,  they  al- 
most all  came  from  troubled  homes  where 
the  father  was  out  of  the  picture  and  the 
mother  was  starstruck.  Blond  former  child 
star  Macaulay  Culkin.  who  took  the  stand 
for  the  defense,  was  the  single  exception. 

For  Mesereau.  who  was  trying  to  figure 
out  how  to  position  his  exotic  client  and 
whose  only  explanation  for  Jackson's  having 
paid  S25  million  to  silence  Jordie  Chandler 
was  that  he  "wanted  to  get  this  case  behind 
him  and  pursue  his  music  career."  the  cur- 
rent accuser's  mother  turned  out  to  be  the  gift 
that  keeps  on  giving.  If  she  was  a  nightmare 


for  the  prosecution,  she  was  a  dream  for  the 
defem .  Jg  so  strangely  that  she  seemed 

almos  elikiestructive.  "For  two  years 

ig,"  she  told  the  jury.  On  her 
iirst  day  on  the  stand,  she  burst  into  tears  and 
begged  the  jurors,  "Please  don't  judge  me." 
as  she  related  seeing  Jackson  lick  the  head  of 
jo  on  an  airplane. 

By  the  time  the  jury  saw  her  in  person,  the 
defense  had  managed  to  have  what  became 
their  most  valuable  piece  of  evidence— "the 
rebuttal  tape,"  an  80-minute  interview  of  her 
and  the  three  children  produced  by  Jackson's 
people  in  an  attempt  to  undo  the  damage 
caused  by  the  Bashir  documentary— played 
three  times.  On  the  tape  she  was  giggly  and 
hyper-vivacious,  with  Kewpie-doll  lips  and 
permed  hair,  heaping  praise  on  Jackson.  Her 
delight  at  being  in  the  spotlight  put  off  many 
people  in  the  courtroom,  who  dismissed  her 
as  a  disturbed  narcissist.  The  plain  woman  in 
her  late  30s  who  took  the  stand  scarcely  re- 
sembled the  person  in  the  film.  Stocky  and 
pale,  wearing  no  makeup,  her  straight  hair 
held  with  barrettes,  she  came  through  the 
courtroom's  metal  detectors  covered  with  a 
hooded  jacket,  as  if  she  were  a  criminal. 

Yet  she  had  an  almost  unbearably  painful 
story  to  tell,  starting  with  marriage  at  16  to  an 
abusive  drug  user,  who  beat  her,  broke  her 
children's  bones,  and  tortured  their  pets.  Dur- 
ing the  17  years  of  that  marriage,  she  raised 
three  children,  one  of  whom  developed  Stage 
Four  cancer,  had  his  spleen,  a  kidney,  and  a 
16-pound  stomach  tumor  removed,  and  un- 
derwent a  year  of  chemotherapy  that  left  him 
vomiting  and  urinating  blood.  After  that  she 
found  that  the  boy  was  allegedly  being  mo- 
lested by  the  man  who  had  become  his  idol. 

She  testified  that  Jackson,  who  had  gener- 
ously befriended  her  son  when  he  was  within 
weeks  of  death,  later  had  his  assistant  call  her 
out  of  the  blue  to  invite  the  family  to  Never- 
land.  She  said  that  she  had  no  idea  her  chil- 
dren were  filmed  there,  and  when  the  Bashir 
documentary  aired  in  Europe,  the  family  was 
suddenly  contacted  by  tabloid  reporters.  Next, 
they  were  summoned  to  Miami  by  Jackson, 
ostensibly  to  participate  in  a  press  conference, 
which  never  took  place.  She  said  that  Jack- 
son had  told  her  there  were  "killers"  after  the 
family,  and  his  people  had  scripted  a  statement 
from  her  to  the  press  calling  him  Daddy  Mi- 
chael. According  to  the  accuser,  he  first  drank 
Jesus  juice  with  Michael  in  Miami. 

There,  too,  the  mother  met  three  of  the 
unindicted  co-conspirators  in  the  case:  Frank 
Cascio  (or  Tyson),  who  as  a  little  boy  had 
traveled  the  world  with  Jackson  and  who.  at 
24,  was  still  part  of  his  entourage,  and  two 
Germans,  Dieter  Wiesner  and  Ronald  Konit- 
zer.  who  had  taken  over  Jackson's  business 
affairs.  Before  the  subject  of  molestation  ever 
arose,  they  brought  in  Mark  Geragos  as  Jack- 
son's attorney  and  Geragos's  private  investiga- 
tor. Bradley  Miller,  to  start  doing  damage  con- 


trol, mainly  in  the  form  of  a  rebuttal  video 
lowed  by  other  Fox  television  specials,  wi   i -"- 


netted  at  least  S13  million.  The  rebuttal 
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was  produced  by  former  gay-porn  direc 
F.  Marc  Schaffel.  then  a  partner  of  JacK 
in  Neverland  Valley  Entertainment  and  an 
er  unindicted  co-conspirator.  The  mother 
that  every  word  she  uttered  on  it  was  sen 
The  next  morning,  she  testified,  Bradley  M  :v 
put  her  in  contact  with  Vicki  Podberes 
lawyer  Geragos  recommended),  who  advi#r 
her  on  how  to  talk  to  the  Los  Angeles  C 
Department  of  Children  and  Family  Sen;,  | 
which  had  requested  an  interview 
ceiving  a  complaint  concerning  the  chil 
appearance  on  television.  A  Jackson  se 
guard  asked  to  be  present  at  the  meeting 
tape  it,  but  his  request  was  denied.  He 
told  the  mother  to  tape  the  meeting,  but 
refused.  A  tape  of  the  mother  and  the  sAl 
rity  guard  was  played  for  the  jury. 

The  children  were  taken  back  to  N& 
land,  where  the  alleged  molestation  begtt 
without  the  mother's  knowledge.  She  staK 
behind  for  a  court  appearance  withMr 
ex-husband.  Meanwhile,  again  without  ■ 
knowledge,  she  claims,  the  family's  befle 
ings  were  moved  out  of  their  modest  are 
ment  and  put  into  storage  by  the  JacM 
team.  She  said  they  were  told  that,  becauft 
the  "killers,"  they  would  have  to  go  to  Bik> 
in  order  to  be  safe.  A  former  security  gfli 
testified  that  he  had  seen  a  notice  board  it 
ing,  "[The  accuser]  is  not  allowed  off 
erty."  Defense  witnesses  countered  th 
mother  never  expressed  fear  and  seemi 
tally  happy  to  be  at  Neverland. 

The  mother  said  that  she  was 
Cascio  and  his  sidekick,  Vincent  " 
Amen,  who,  the  prosecution  showed,  h 
sified  passport  applications  for  the 
taken  the  children  out  of  school  on  the 
that  they  were  moving  to  Phoenix.  The 
er  left  Neverland  and  returned  three  tirn 
she  maintained  that  she  was  held  priso; 
claim  the  defense  openly  ridiculed.  The 
however,  heard  a  secretly  recorded  a 
tape  of  Cascio  begging  her  to  return.  Fi 
with  the  help  of  her  boyfriend,  U.S. 
serve  major  Jay  D.  Jackson— whom  she  1 
since  married  and  had  a  child  with— she 
for  good.  The  last  straw,  she  said,  was  wl 
she  learned  that  her  son  did  not  want 
take  a  urine  sample  to  his  regular  do 
appointment  because  he  feared  the  alcoi 
he  had  consumed  with  Jackson  would  be  4r 
tected.  She  insisted,  she  said,  but  then  implL 
that  Vinnie  Amen,  who  drove  them  to  the  . 
pointment.  had  caused  the  specimen  jMl 
spill  while  she  was  in  a  roadside  ladies'  rocfc 
She  never  notified  the  authorities,  howfc\ 
Instead,  she  testified,  she  tried  to  "drop  ch»|\ 
and  to  believe  in  "God's  miracles."  She  Uk 
considered  escaping  from  Neverland  by 
air  balloon.  In  the  end.  she  got  her  childi  I 
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oy  pretending  that  their  grandparents 
ill.  However,  the  accuser  was  furious  at 

1  taken  home,  she  *aid,  and  demanded 
turn  to  Michael.  The  family  was  kept 
t  video  surveillance  by  Jackson's  team, 
children's  Mexican  maternal  grandmoth- 
stified  that  rocks  were  thrown  at  her 
e  by  a  man  standing  outside.  The  ac- 
•'s  sister  was  seen  entering  the  house  on 

f  several  videotapes  found  in  Bradley 
:r's  office  and  shown  to  the  jury, 
nee  away  from  Neverland,  the  mother 

her  boys  acted  "cuckoo,"  particularly 
ccuser.  He  refused  to  speak  to  Jay  Jack- 
who  testified,  "[He]  couldn't  see  me,  be- 

2  if  he  did,  he  couldn't  return  to  Never- 
to  see  Michael." 

11  during  the  mother's  examination  by 
Ron  Zonen,  Mesereau  was  uncharacter- 
illy  silent,  not  objecting,  just  letting  her 
erself  up.  In  his  cross-examination,  he 
eeded  to  portray  her  as  a  lying  grifter. 
:aned  on  the  fact  that  the  family  had  lied 
:r  oath  in  a  civil  case  five  years  earlier, 
1  they  sued  J.  C.  Penney,  Inc.,  after  hav- 
een  assaulted  in  a  parking  lot  by  security 
is,  who  found  clothes  on  the  accuser  that 

d  not  purchased.  Some  time  after  filing 
uit,  the  mother  also  charged  that  she  had 
sexually  harassed  by  the  guards.  On  the 

she  admitted  that  she  had  lied  under 

about  her  husband,  because  she  was 
i  of  him.  When  the  prosecution  showed 
ires  of  the  accuser  with  a  broken  arm 
he  mother  with  big  bruises  on  her  body, 

dry  inflicted  by  the  guards,  Mesereau 
ested  that  the  injuries  may  have  been  in- 
d  by  the  abusive  husband.  J.  C.  Penney 
:d,  however,  for  the  sum  of  $152,500. 
ie  defense  spent  an  inordinate  amount  of 
disproving  the  conspiracy  charges,  which 
clearly  hoped  would  plant  doubts  about 
nore  serious,  molestation  accusations. 
:reau  maintained  that  the  mother  was  free 
me  and  go,  never  called  police,  and  went 
topping  sprees— even  had  a  body  wax  and 
ged  it  to  Jackson.  The  mother  told  the 
"It  was  only  a  leg  wax."  The  defense  later 
uced  the  receipt  from  the  spa.  however, 
h  showed  that  she  had  perjured  herself, 
[esereau  lambasted  the  mother  for  her 
titude  after  all  Jackson  had  done  for  the 
y.  She  responded  by  telling  the  jury  that 
►on  "really  didn't  care  about  children,  he 
cared  about  what  he  was  doing  with  the 
ren."  At  another  point  she  shot  a  glance 
ckson  and  said,  "He's  managed  to  fool 
vorld."  Turning  back  to  the  jury,  who 
y  looked  at  her.  she  said,  "Now,  because 
is  criminal  case  proceedings,  now  people 
v  who  he  really  is." 

he  last  prosecution  witness.  Rudy  Pro- 
io.  an  associate  of  Marc  Schafrel's.  testi- 
that  the  family  members  were  used  as 

s  by  the  co-conspirators,  who  referred  to 


them  as  "stupid  Mexicans"  and  to  the  moth- 
er—with no  justification— as  "a  crack  whore." 
The  mother's  credibility,  however,  was  pretty 
well  destroyed  by  one  of  the  final  defense  wit- 
nesses, Mary  Holzer,  a  paralegal  who  had 
dealt  with  her  on  the  J.  C.  Penney  case.  Hol- 
zer testified  that  the  mother  had  lied,  had 
coached  her  children  to  lie,  and  had  admit- 
ted that  her  bruises  were  inflicted  by  her  hus- 
band. Holzer  also  said  the  mother  told  her 
that  her  brother-in-law  was  in  the  Mexican 
Mafia  and  could  kill  Holzer  and  her  daugh- 
ter if  Holzer  revealed  the  lies. 

As  I  watched  the  mother  on  the  stand,  one 
thing  seemed  clear  to  me:  Michael  Jackson 
would  probably  never  have  spent  more  than 
a  moment's  time  with  this  poor,  dysfunction- 
al family  if  he  hadn't  had  an  ulterior  motive. 

As  dysfunctional  families  go,  it's  hard  to 
top  the  Jacksons.  Katherine  Jackson,  the 
matriarch,  once  filed  a  petition  for  divorce 
and  withdrew  it,  but  papers  found  a  few  years 
ago  in  a  warehouse  where  Jackson-family 
memorabilia  had  been  stored  revealed  that 
she  and  three  of  her  children  had  had  a  six- 
figure  settlement  against  them  for  beating  up 
one  of  the  girlfriends  of  her  husband,  Joseph 
Jackson.  In  addition  to  his  children  by  Kather- 
ine, Joseph  has  an  illegitimate  daughter.  Reb- 
bie,  the  eldest  of  the  nine  children,  reported- 
ly once  pressed  charges  against  her  father  for 
sexually  molesting  her  when  she  was  12.  Jack- 
ie, the  eldest  son,  once  suffered  a  broken  leg 
when  his  first  wife  ran  over  him  with  a  car 
after  having  caught  him  in  bed  with  the  singer 
Paula  Abdul.  Jermaine,  a  convert  to  Islam, 
has  a  girlfriend  and  two  wives,  one  of  whom, 
Alejandra.  is  in  the  process  of  divorcing  him. 
She  has  one  child.  Jermajesty,  with  Jermaine 
and  two  with  Jermaine's  brother  Randy, 
to  whom  she  was  engaged  before  Jermaine 
stole  her  away.  In  1994  brother  Tito's  ex-wife 
drowned  in  a  swimming  pool,  and  her  older 
lover  was  convicted  of  murdering  her.  At  the 
2004  Super  Bowl.  Janet  caused  a  nationwide 
scandal  with  her  "wardrobe  malfunction."  In 
1989,  La  Toya  left  home,  married  her  manag- 
er, wrote  a  tell-all  book  about  the  family,  then 
returned  to  the  fold,  recanted,  and  accused 
her  husband  of  beating  her.  Police  recently 
questioned  at  least  one  of  Michael  Jackson's 
nephews  about  his  relationship  with  his  uncle. 
Katherine  Jackson  is  the  only  one  of  the 
clan  who  came  to  the  trial  every  day.  Accord- 
ing to  a  lawsuit  filed  against  Jackson  by  Marc 
Schaffel,  Katherine,  after  appearing  in  a  rebut- 
tal video,  asked  Michael  for  5250,000.  Mi- 
chael's hatred  of  Joseph  Jackson  has  been  am- 
ply documented,  and  it  is  a  measure  of  how 
serious  his  latest  predicament  is  that  he  al- 
lowed his  father  to  be  with  him  in  court.  The 
elder  Jackson  wears  one  gold  earring  and  has 
a  thin  mustache  that  appears  to  be  tattooed 
on  his  upper  lip.  Some  of  the  siblings  never 
came  to  the  trial.  Michael's  brothers'  solid 


frames  and  dark  skin  are  in  stark  contrast  to 
his  grayish-white  pallor  and  his  anorexic  body. 
Michael,  who  wears  a  wig  and  has  what  seems 
to  be  yet  another  new  nose,  has  lost  consid- 
erable weight  since  the  Bashir  documentary. 
One  day  I  saw  him  order  Jermaine  with  an 
abrupt  finger  gesture  to  get  up  and  go  with 
him  to  the  men's  room.  "When  the  king's  in 
need,  the  peasants  must  be  there,"  says  family 
friend  Stacy  Brown,  a  prosecution  witness  at 
the  trial  and  the  co-author  of  two  unpublished 
books  with  family  members  and  a  new  book 
with  longtime  Jackson  publicist  Bob  Jones, 
entitled  Michael  Jackson:  The  Man  Behind  the 
Mask.  "Until  November  2003  they  had  been 
completely  shut  out.  Now  he  needs  them." 
Jackson's  estrangement  from  his  family,  es- 
pecially his  father,  has  been  such,  according 
to  Jones's  book,  that  he  did  not  use  his  own 
sperm  in  conceiving  his  children.  "He  hates 
dark-skinned  people,"  Brown  says.  "He  did 
not  want  to  take  the  chance  that  a  child  of 
his  would  look  like  Joseph." 

The  strangest  member  of  the  Jackson  clan 
after  Michael  is  Debbie  Rowe,  the  second 
of  his  two  ex-wives.  Once  known  as  a  "bik- 
er babe,"  the  pale-blonde,  zaftig  Rowe,  in  her 
role  as  the  assistant  to  Jackson's  dermatologist, 
Arnold  Klein,  helped  make  the  pop  star  white 
and  later  became  the  surrogate  mother  of  his 
first  two  children,  Prince  Michael  I  and  Paris. 
(The  identity  of  their  biological  father  has  nev- 
er been  disclosed  by  her,  but  Rowe,  a  Jewish 
convert,  has  claimed  that  the  children  are  Jew- 
ish.) Rowe  and  Jackson  never  lived  together 
as  man  and  wife,  and  in  July  1999,  accord- 
ing to  his  former  business  adviser  Myung-Ho 
Lee,  she  called  him  and  demanded  a  divorce 
and  $10  million,  threatening  to  tell  the  family 
secrets  if  he  did  not  comply.  She  then  gave 
up  all  parental  rights,  and,  in  what  was  one 
of  the  strangest  moments  in  this  whole  trial, 
she  revealed  that  she  had  never  met  her  own 
children  until  they  were  three  or  four,  and  then 
she  was  not  introduced  as  Mommy.  "I  could 
be  introduced  as  a  friend,  as  a  friend  of  Dad- 
dy's. And  you  don't  confuse  a  child  by  say- 
ing, 'Oh,  this  is  your  mother.' "  She  was  not 
allowed  to  see  the  children  more  than  eight 
times  a  year.  (Jackson  told  a  friend.  "I  bought 
all  rights  to  my  kids.") 

The  first  sign  that  she  might  not  be  a  re- 
liable witness  for  the  prosecution  was  when 
she  gave  her  name  as  Deborah  Rowe  Jack- 
son and  said  that  she  wanted  "to  be  re- 
introduced to  [her  children]  and  to  be  re- 
acquainted  with  their  dad."  Initially,  how- 
ever, the  defense  was  so  fearful  of  her  that 
they  moved  to  have  her  entire  testimony  of 
the  first  afternoon  stricken  after  she  admit- 
ted that  she  had  not  answered  all  the  ques- 
tions on  the  rebuttal  video  "truthfully  and 
honestly."  The  judge  said  he  would  have 
to  hear  more.  When  Rowe  returned  to  the 
stand  the  next  morning,  he  got  an  earful. 
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D  was  thrown  for  a  loop. 

She  called  Jackson  a  wonder'  il  father, 
"gen  :  ault  . .    a  brilliant  business 

.  s  different  Michaels.  There's 
liki.  nay  Michael,  and  the  Michael  that  every- 
one else  sees."  She  added  that  her  Michael 
was  easily  manipulated  when  he  was  scared, 
and  she  completely  distanced  him  from  the 
unindicted  co-conspirators,  whom  she  called 
"opportunistic  vultures."  Further  eroding  the 
conspiracy  charge,  she  denied  that  her  ful- 
some praise  of  Michael  on  the  rebuttal  video 
had  been  scripted.  To  secure  her  appearance, 
Jackson  had  spoken  to  her  for  the  first  time 
in  years  and  had  given  her  permission  to  vi- 
olate the  confidentiality  agreement  she  had 
signed  in  order  to  collect  her  millions.  Now 
the  prosecutors  expected  her  to  say  what  she 
had  told  the  sheriff's  deputies,  who  said  she 
described  Michael  as  '"a  sociopath  and  his 
children  as  being  his  possessions." 

Instead,  she  longingly  asked  him  directly 
from  the  stand  to  help  her  remember  on  which 
tour  she  had  met  one  of  the  conspirators.  (The 
New  York  Post's  headline  the  next  day  was 
best  ex  he  ever  had.)  Some  speculated  that 
her  testimony  was  simply  a  ploy  to  see  her 
kids  again,  for  she  is  in  a  heated  legal  battle 
with  Jackson  for  custody  and  since  2001  had 
not  been  allowed  to  be  with  them.  When  Zo- 
nen  asked  her  who  she  thought  was  responsible 
for  that,  she  answered,  "He's  their  father.  Ul- 
timately it's  his  decision.  I  don't  want  to  believe 
that.  I  want  to  believe  that  it's  other  people." 

As  she  walked  out,  she  stopped  in  the 
aisle  near  my  seat,  turned,  and  cast  a  last, 
hopeful  glance  at  her  former  husband.  After 
that  the  defense,  to  much  laughter,  withdrew 
its  motion  to  strike  her  testimony. 

A  few  days  later  the  prosecution  called 
Detective  Sergeant  Steve  Robel  to  the  stand 
to  repeat  Rowe's  original,  damning  testimo- 
ny, but  the  damage  had  been  done.  Prosecu- 
tion witness  Rudy  Provencio,  who  was  pres- 
ent during  the  videotaping,  said  it  took  many 
hours  to  get  Rowe's  interview  right,  and  she 
had  to  be  coaxed  to  "cry  better." 

Debbie  Rowe  was  not  the  only  witness 
to  be  stricken  with  celebrity-worship 
syndrome.  Bob  Jones,  fired  by  letter  in  2004 
after  having  been  Jackson's  publicist  for  16 
years,  was  expected  to  repeat  an  episode  in 
his  memoir,  that  he  had  seen  Jackson  lick  the 
head  of  Jordie  dandier.  Once  on  the  stand, 
however,  Jones  began  to  equivocate.  "I  could 

definitely  say  that  they  embraced I  don't 

recall  anything  about  head  licking."  he  said. 
What  caused  this  change  of  course?  Accord- 
ing to  Stacy  Brown,  "Bob  saw  Michael  there 
and  he  melted.  He  just  realized,  We've  come 
this  far— this  is  the  place  I've  warned  him 
about."  According  to  the  book,  Brown  says. 


Jonc-  Jackson  twice  about  his  re- 

lation 'die  Chandler:  "This  is 

going  to  cost  \  ou  a  lot  of  heartache  and  a 
lot  v  money  Michael  said,  'You  mind  your 
own  business.  I  know  what  I'm  doing.'" 

Cynthia  Bell,  a  flight  attendant  on  private 
jets,  was  another  prosecution  witness  who  be- 
came a  liability.  She  was  on  the  trip  from 
Miami  on  which  Jackson  is  charged  with  giv- 
ing Jesus  juice  to  the  accuser  and  was  ex- 
pected to  testify  that  the  boy  had  been  drink- 
ing from  Jackson's  can.  Instead,  she  denied 
it,  even  claiming  it  had  been  her  idea  to 
serve  alcohol  in  soda  cans. 

Jesus  Salas,  a  former  house  manager  at 
Neverland,  testified  to  having  often  seen  Jack- 
son drunk  on  the  premises.  One  night,  he 
said,  when  the  accuser  and  his  brother  were 
there  with  Frank  Cascio's  little  brother,  he 
answered  his  boss's  order  to  bring  a  bottle  of 
wine  and  four  glasses  to  his  bedroom,  and 
the  next  morning  he  found  the  bottle  emp- 
ty. Then  Salas  suddenly  added.  "He  also  or- 
dered some  sodas  with  that."  When  Gordon 
Auchincloss  reminded  him  that  he  had  nev- 
er included  that  detail  in  interviews  with  sher- 
iffs, he  replied,  "It  just  flip  out  right  now  to 
my  mind." 

When  Salas  testified  that  he  had  seen 
Jackson  exhibit  the  effects  of  drinking 
"on  a  pretty  much  regular  basis,"  Mesereau 
asked  him,  "And  were  you  aware  that  there 
were  times  when  he  had  a  prescription-drug 
problem  . . .  and  he  had  gotten  a  lot  of  injec- 
tions from  various  physicians?"  Mesereau  was 
trying  to  suggest  that  Jackson's  "appearing 
intoxicated"  could  actually  be  the  result  of 
taking  medication  for  his  health.  However, 
Jackson  checked  into  drug  rehab  when  he 
was  charged  with  molestation  by  Jordie  Chan- 
dler in  1993,  and  I  observed  his  bizarre  per- 
formance on  the  stand  when  he  was  in  Santa 
Maria  in  2002  to  testify  in  the  civil  trial  he 
lost.  A  medical  worker  who  treated  Jackson 
that  year  told  me  recently  that  Jackson's  body- 
guards were  worried  about  him,  and  that  Jack- 
son himself  acknowledged  how  easy  it  was  for 
him  to  obtain  drugs  from  doctor  friends.  He 
said  that  Jackson  traveled  with  a  huge  black 
suitcase  containing  an  array  of  powerful  pre- 
scription drugs,  pre-loaded  syringes,  and  IV 
bags  and  a  collapsible  IV  pole,  and  that  he 
spent  w  hole  days  watching  a  video  of  Disney's 
Fantasia  over  and  over  again.  He  said  Jack- 
son's children  got  bored  watching  the  film  so 
many  times,  and  he  added  that  Prince  Mi- 
chael had  several  teeth  rotting  from  eating 
too  much  candy.  Jackson's  drug  use  made 
it  nearly  impossible  to  fall  asleep,  and  at  one 
point  he  had  to  check  into  a  nearby  hospi- 
tal and  be  given  a  powerful  anesthetic  in  or- 
der to  get  rest.  Once  again,  the  medical 
worker  said,  Jackson's  celebrity  protected 
him.  Stacy  Brown  told  me,  "In  December 
of  2001,  Janet.  Tito,  Rebbie,  and  Randy 


flew  to  New  York  for  an  intervention 
him.  He  told  them  to  leave  him  alone 
said,  'Look,  I'll  be  dead  in  a  year  any 
Last  November,  Marc  Schaffel  said  : 
suit  he  filed  against  Jackson  for  repayme 
cash  loans,  "Jackson's  need  to  borrow  i 
from  Plaintiffs  greatly  accelerated  when , 
son's  increasingly  more  frequent  excessr 
of  drugs  and  alcohol  impelled  him  inb 
tional  demands  for  large  amounts  of  i 
and  extravagant  possessions." 

The  most  affecting  witnesses  for  the 
ecution  were  those  permitted  to 
under  1108.  June  Chandler.  Jordie's  mc 
admitted  that  she  had  allowed  Jacksc 
sleep  over  at  her  house  in  the  same 
with  her  son  more  than  30  times.  Ja 
would  leave  by  limo  in  the  morning  wh 
was  time  for  Jordie  to  go  to  school,  she  i 
and  would  return  after  school.  Slim  and  i 
ing,  part  Asian  and  part  black,  she  rec 
ed  how  the  star,  then  34,  seduced  her 
with  trips  to  Toys  "R"  Us  and  Disne 
while  he  kept  her  happy  with  a  S7.000 
Segal  gift  certificate,  jewelry,  and  sev 
handbags.  She  recalled  a  night  in  Las 
when  she  answered  a  knock  on  her 
around  11 :  30  to  find  her  son  and  a  "sob 
Michael:  "He  was  crying,  shaking,  ti 
bling."  He  said  to  her,  '"You  don't  trust  i 
We're  a  family.  Why  are  you  doing  this? 
are  you  not  allowing  Jordie  to  be  with  : 
And  I  said,  'He  is  with  you.'  He  said, 
my  bedroom.  Why  not  in  my  bedroom?" 
ter  his  tantrum  had  gone  on  for  half  an  I 
June  Chandler  testified,  she  relented, 
turning  her  son  over  to  Jackson  she  lost  i 

Jordie  Chandler  has  not  seen  his  mc 
since  he  went  at  14  to  live  with  his  fa 
Evan,  whom  Jackson's  lawyers  accuse 
extortion.  Today  Evan  Chandler  lives 
recluse,  supported  by  his  son.  June 
dler's  voice  nearly  broke  when  she  was 
how  long  it  had  been  since  she  had  sp 
to  her  son.  "Ten  years,"  she  said,  anc 
look  of  grief  on  her  face  was  unforget 
The  Chandlers  are  living  proof  that  mc 
can't  buy  happiness.  The  current  acci 
mother,  who  claims  she  will  not  instit 
civil  case,  told  the  grand  jury.  "I  don't 
the  devil's  money." 

Jason  Francia,  the  handsome  son  of ; 
mer  personal  maid  at  Neverland.  was  the  af 
young  man  to  come  forward  and  tell  the  jut 
that  Michael  Jackson  had  molested  him,  It 
ginning  when  he  was  seven.  After  five  year* 
therapy,  the  devout  evangelical  Christian  sa| 
he  now  works  as  a  mentor  to  troubled  you 
people  and  as  a  salesman  of  auto  parts.  Il 
was  17,  he  said,  when  he  learned  that  his  mot 
er.  Blanca  Francia,  had  agreed  to  a  $2.4 ■ 
lion  settlement  with  Jackson  over  three  allq) 
tions  of  fondling  him,  and  he  had  found  | 
only  two  days  prior  to  taking  the  stand  1 
had  sold  her  story  to  tabloid  TV  for  $20,C 
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ncia  testified  that  twice  at  Jackson's 
out"  apartment  in  Los  Angeles  the  pop 
ad  engaged  him  in  tickling  games  during 
i  he  would  move  his  hands  over  the  boy's 
ilia  on  the  outside  of  his  shorts.  "Pretty 
:  at  every  tickle  thing  there  was  money," 
id,  adding  that  both  times  Jackson  gave 
i  hundred-dollar  bill.  As  he  described  a 
time,  at  Neverland  when  he  was  about 
d  Jackson's  hands  were  inside  his  pants, 
/es  welled  up  with  tears,  and  he  had  to 
When  detectives  questioned  him  in  1993, 
g  the  investigation  into  the  Chandler  case, 
is  13  and  at  first  denied  that  anything  un- 
d  had  happened  to  him.  A  short  time  lat- 
•wever,  he  disclosed  details  to  the  police, 
jring  a  break  the  judge  took  for  a  con- 
ce  at  the  bench  in  the  middle  of  Fran- 
testimony,  I  was  alarmed  by  the  indif- 
ze  of  the  jurors.  The  young  man  sitting 
!  witness-box  before  them  had  just  gone 
gh  one  of  the  most  humiliating  ordeals 
>  life,  but  they  did  not  exhibit  the  slight- 
gn  of  empathy.  They  ignored  him  as 
laughed  and  talked  together.  I  suddenly 
ered  if  we  have  not  all  watched  so  much 
hil  and  Oprah  that  we  can  no  longer  dis- 
sh  between  real  pain  and  entertainment. 

ttorney  Brian  Oxman,  who  had  alleged- 
ly tried  to  keep  Jordie  Chandler  from 
ying,  was  the  caboose  of  the  defense 
and  a  running  soap  opera  all  on  his 
He's  suspected  of  doing  quite  a  lot  of 
work  for  Jackson.  Oxman  was  thought 
the  eyes  and  ears  of  Randy  Jackson, 
was  supposedly  calling  the  shots.  In  a 
rial  hearing,  Judge  Melville  slapped  a 
10  fine  on  Oxman  for  ignoring  his  order 
>p  questioning  the  psychologist  of  Jack- 
young  accuser  about  another  patient- 
other  than  Bradley  Miller,  Geragos's 
te  investigator.  About  a  month  into  the 
a  Court  TV  microphone  picked  up  Ox- 
on  his  cell  phone  bitterly  complaining 
t  his  shabby  treatment  by  the  Jackson 
He  said,  "Michael  wanted  to  can  [Mese- 
a  week  before  the  opening  statement, 
aid,  'Brian,  please,  I  want  to  fire  him.'" 
arned  the  party  on  the  other  end,  "This 
ng  to  get  intolerable.  There  is  going  to  be 
lony  or  there  is  going  to  be  shit— take 
choice.  Which  is  it?"  In  early  April, 
an  was  taken  from  the  courtroom  on  a 
sy  and  diagnosed  with  a  collapsed  right 
At  the  end  of  April  he  was  caught  on 
in  a  public  shouting  match  with  Mese- 
after  having  been  served  with  papers 
took  him  off  the  case.  The  useful  ser- 
had  become  a  loose  cannon. 
Dxman  is  a  very  good  preparer,"  said 
la  Law  School  professor  Stan  Goldman, 
has  known  him  30  years,  "but  some- 
s  he  shows  massive  lack  of  judgment." 
hia  Montgomery,  the  Jackson  travel  agent 
testified  that  Marc  Schaffel  had  requested 


one-way  tickets  to  Brazil  for  the  accuser's  fam- 
ily, was  under  investigation  by  the  F.B.I,  and 
was  suing  and  being  sued  by  Jackson,  all  over 
the  taping  of  him  on  a  private  jet  from  Las 
Vegas  to  Santa  Barbara  for  his  arraignment. 
She  denies  any  involvement  in  the  taping.  She 
claimed  that  Oxman  had  improperly  con- 
tacted her  lawyer  about  the  F.B.I,  case,  and 
she  had  reported  it  to  Sneddon  and  the  po- 
lice. "He  was  trying  to  blackmail  me,"  Mont- 
gomery said.  According  to  her,  Oxman  told 
her  attorney  that  they  would  hold  up  a  state- 
ment to  the  F.B.I,  or  not  cooperate  at  all  if 
she  would  drop  her  lawsuit  against  Jackson 
over  $50,000  in  unpaid  travel  expenses.  "He 
said,  'If  she's  not  willing  to  drop  her  lawsuit, 
we'll  really  make  her  life  destructive.' "  Mont- 
gomery's attorney,  Robert  Moore,  corrobo- 
rated her  account,  adding,  "It's  a  violation  of 
the  code  of  ethics  to  attempt  to  gain  advan- 
tage in  a  civil  action  to  threaten  government 
sanctions."  Oxman  told  me,  "I  had  request- 
ed they  withhold  their  claim  against  Michael 
Jackson,  and  I  promised  them  nothing  in 
return."  A  few  days  after  Montgomery's  tes- 
timony, Jackson  dropped  his  suit  against  her. 
Oxman  reportedly  got  attorney  Tony 
Capozzola  hired  by  Jackson  to  assemble  a 
dossier  of  the  accuser's  mother's  welfare  rec- 
ords and  to  write  to  the  Los  Angeles  Coun- 
ty district  attorney  in  order  to  generate  a  legal 
case  against  her  and  undermine  the  prosecu- 
tion as  the  molestation  case  went  to  trial.  (In 
court  the  mother  took  the  Fifth  on  welfare 
questions.  She  had  wrongfully  cashed  two 
welfare  checks,  worth  $1,500,  while  she  was 
being  supported  by  Major  Jay  Jackson.)  In 
the  dossier  Capozzola  prepared,  all  the  food 
and  lodging  costs  paid  by  Michael  Jackson, 
including  the  family's  stay  at  Neverland,  were 
itemized  as  income  for  her.  Capozzola  also 
filed  a  motion  in  the  California  State  Supreme 
Court  against  District  Attorney  Sneddon  for 
vindictive  prosecution. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  trial,  the  defense 
announced  that  it  would  call  dozens  of 
celebrities  as  character  witnesses,  including 
Elizabeth  Taylor,  Stevie  Wonder,  and  Diana 
Ross.  On  May  6,  as  the  defense  got  its  case 
under  way,  Sneddon  said  that  he  planned  to 
impeach  the  character  witnesses.  A  motion 
by  the  prosecution  listed  relevant  impeach- 
ment topics,  including:  "Statement  of  Latoya 
Jackson,  defendant's  sister,  said  on  nation- 
al television  that  she  saw  a  payment  of  $  1  m 
check  to  [Michael's  early  special  friend]  Jim- 
my Safechuck's  family  for  purposes  of  buy- 
ing silence;  Evidence  that  Defendant  has  tak- 
en numerous  children  into  his  room  and  bed 
while  heavily  addicted  to  Demerol  and  oth- 
er controlled  substances;  Evidence  that  De- 
fendant has  given  alcohol  to  children."  After 
that  the  defense  decided  not  to  call  any  char- 
acter witnesses  or  to  put  Michael  Jackson  on 
the  stand,  although  Mesereau  had  promised 


the  jury  in  his  opening  statement  that  they 
would  hear  Jackson  defend  himself. 

That  was  probably  wise.  In  a  sealed  depo- 
sition, taken  for  a  civil  case  in  1996,  Jackson 
claimed  under  oath  not  to  know  who  Jason 
Francia  was;  said  he  had  never  talked  to  his 
biographer  Randy  Taraborrelli  or  knew  of 
any  book  he  had  written  (Taraborrelli  says  he 
started  talking  to  Jackson  in  1976);  and  could 
not  name  the  father  of  six  boys  he  was  asked 
about,  including  the  first  two  defense  wit- 
nesses in  this  trial,  Wade  Robson  and  Brett 
Barnes,  both  Australians,  who  emphasized 
in  their  testimony  how  close  Jackson  was  to 
their  families. 

These  two  young  men  and  their  mothers 
and  sisters— all  of  whom  were  currently  stay- 
ing at  Neverland— backfired  big-time  on  the 
defense.  Joy  Robson,  Wade's  mother,  testified 
that  she  had  obtained  a  permanent  residence 
visa  by  having  her  wages  funneled  through 
Jackson's  company,  and  had  received  a  car, 
a  $10,000  payment  from  Jackson,  and  a 
$10,000  loan  from  Jackson's  investigator. 
Karlee  Barnes,  Brett's  sister,  eagerly  testified 
that  for  half  of  each  of  two  successive  years 
she  and  her  brother  were  taken  out  of  school 
to  go  on  tour  with  Jackson  in  Europe  and 
South  America.  She  sent  the  courtroom  into 
shock  when  she  revealed  that  Michael  and 
her  brother,  who  was  then  11  or  12,  had  slept 
together  365  nights.  Barnes,  an  unemployed 
casino  worker,  testified  that  he  had  stopped 
sleeping  with  Jackson  at  age  19,  because  "he's 
got  kids  now." 

As  Vanity  Fair  goes  to  press,  the  defense 
has  ended  its  case  early.  Their  biggest 
asset  remained  the  accuser's  mother,  who 
ended  up  being  as  much  of  a  defendant  as 
Jackson,  even  though  the  conspiracy  charge 
was  peripheral  to  the  molestation  charges. 
Many  legal  experts  felt  that  the  conspir- 
acy charge  should  never  have  been  brought, 
since  the  mother's  veracity  was  so  question- 
able, and  since  none  of  the  five  unindicted  co- 
conspirators ever  got  near  the  courthouse. 
If  Jackson  beats  these  charges,  he  report- 
edly has  big  plans  for  revenge.  A  tour  called 
"Framed"  has  been  suggested.  There  is  a 
deal  of  about  $35  million  on  the  table  to  sell 
as  a  package  Neverland— which  will  be  turned 
into  a  Graceland-like  theme  park— and  his 
other  assets:  book  rights,  movie  rights,  even 
cell-phone  ringtones.  Only  Jackson's  heavily 
encumbered  song  catalogues  are  not  includ- 
ed. Jackson  told  Gordon  Novel  he  wants  to 
bring  suit  against  Sony  on  financial-conspiracy 
charges.  His  former  business  adviser  Myung- 
Ho  Lee,  who  once  sat  on  the  board  of  Sony/ 
ATV  Music,  says  that  Sony's  half  of  the  cat- 
alogue is  unprofitable,  due  partly  to  heavy 
administrative  costs,  while  Michael's  share 
is  very  profitable.  "He's  in  a  box,"  Lee  told 
me.  "The  only  way  out  of  the  box  is  to  sue 
Sony."  □ 
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Nicole  Kidman 

cos  inued  from  page  76  close  without  the 
clan's  giving  him  a  real  once-over,  which 
means  passing  muster  with  mother,  lather,  sis- 
ter. Nicole  admits,  "It's  a  bit  silly,  since  I*m 
37  years  old,  but  my  father  says  we  are  never 
going  to  go  through  what  we  went  through 
before."  When  she  says  "we"  she  means  "we." 
"When  it  all  exploded  and  we  were  in  Cannes 
with  Moulin  Rouge"— this  was  three  months 
after  Cruise's  giving  her  the  heave-ho  became 
public— "I  was  really,  really  scared  by  the 
whole  situation.  My  sister  and  I  slept  in  the 
same  bed  together.  She  would  just  hold  me. 
When  we  came  out  of  the  big  screening  and 
there  were  swarms  of  people,  I  felt  like  I 
couldn't  breathe.  So  I  just  sort  of  eyeballed 
her  as  if  to  say,  Help!  Help!  Taking  absolute 
control,  she  took  me  into  the  bathroom,  un- 
laced my  corset  and  the  dress  I  was  wearing, 
took  my  shoes  off,  and  said,  'You're  going 
to  be  O.K.'" 

She  was— and  then  some.  During  this  time, 
she  left  behind  Mrs.  Tom  Cruise,  the 
too  perfect  Hollywood  wife  who  was  pre- 
sumed to  have  ascended  to  stardom  on  her 
husband's  back,  and  became  Nicole  Kidman, 
the  vulnerable,  suddenly  sympathetic  movie 
star  and  widely  praised  actress.  "Like  a  moth 
she  left  a  sort  of  chrysalis  behind  of  one  life 
and  re-entered  the  world  transformed,"  Luhr- 
mann  says.  The  work  she  has  done  since  has 
supplied  nonstop  evidence  of  her  willingness 
to  jump  off  a  cliff,  if  necessary,  for  her  roles. 
It  was  The  Hours— and  her  never  condescend- 
ing, never  portentous,  never  caricaturing 
portrayal  of  a  suicidal  Virginia  Woolf—  that 
proved  she  is  as  fine  an  actress  as  any  of  the 
greats,  literary  snobs  (and  those  who  made 
fun  of  her  prosthetic  nose)  be  damned.  Since 
her  Oscar  win  for  that  role,  in  March  2003, 
six  movies  have  been  released  in  which  she 
stars:  the  disappointment  {Cold  Mountain);  the 
one  that  almost  worked  (Jlxe  Human  Stain); 
the  daring  political  allegory  (Dogville);  the 
controversial  (in  some  quarters)  supernatur- 
al drama  (Birth);  and  the  acknowledged  dud 
{The  Stepford  Wives).  Only  one  recent  film, 
this  spring's  The  Interpreter,  had  box-office 
muscle.  No  matter.  With  each  release  the  ac- 
tress emerged  with  her  credibility  intact,  and 
despite  her  being  so  continually  exposed  on- 
screen and  in  the  press,  the  public  seems 
hungrier  than  ever  for  Kidman.  Long  for- 
gotten is  the  ice-queen  image.  Try  going  to 
a  restaurant  ladies'  room  with  her.  It's  like 
a  Hadassah  meeting.  They're  hugging  her. 
rooting  her  on.  treating  her  as  if  their  own 
fates  were  bound  up  in  what  happens  to  her. 
There  is  a  directors'  fan  club.  too.  When  I 
spoke  to  Ephron  about  Kidman's  position  on 
the  top  of  almost  every  filmmaker's  wish  list- 
arid  that  includes  the  outsiders,  the  insiders, 
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the  kings  of  the  megaplexes,  and  the  avant- 
gardists— she  pointed  out  something  that 
echoes  what  many  of  them  have  told  me  over 
the  past  few  years:  "T  know  other  actresses 
who  work  hard,  but  what  really  knocks  you 
out  when  you're  directing  Nicole  is  that  there 
is  no  moment  when  she  isn't  alive.  You  never 
have  to  go  desperately  scrolling  through  her 
takes  to  find  a  reaction  toscut  to  because 
she's  there  for  every  second.  She's  just  there. 
She  is  a  person  for  whom  you  can  write  'She 
bursts  into  tears'  in  a  script  and  know  you're 
not  going  to  need  glycerin  drops  for  that  to 
happen  when  you  shoot  the  scene.  She  can 
access  feelings  that  are  so  clearly  coming  out 
of  what  she's  been  through  in  the  last  couple 
of  years.  She  feels  very  close  to  the  surface  to 
me."  Ephron  also  brought  up  the  big  ques- 
tion lurking  in  the  shadows.  She  said,  "Every 
so  often  someone  asks,  'Why  is  she  doing  so 
many  movies?'  I  just  look  at  them  and  think. 
Maybe  you  don't  know  what  happens  to  ac- 
tresses. Maybe  you  don't  know  that  almost 
nobody  makes  it  past  40  without  their  career 
taking  some  kind  of  turn.  I  think  Nicole  will 
go  on  working  after  she's  40,  but  you  can't 
delude  yourself  that  it'll  be  the  same  parts." 

There's  a  classic  Ephron-esque  observation 
in  the  new  Bewitched,  delivered  with  relish 
by  Shirley  MacLaine,  who  plays  that  Uber- 
bitch  witch  Endora  as  a  hilarious  grande  dame 
whose  vanity  is  exceeded  only  by  her  hon- 
esty. "Actors,"  she  tells  us,  her  eyelashes  curl- 
ing toward  the  gods,  "look  normal,  some- 
times better  than  normal.  But  deep  down, 
there  is  no  deep  down."  The  picture  is  full 
of  jabs  at  the  kind  of  narcissism  that  is  par- 
ticularly associated  with  Tinseltown  but  by 
no  means  unique  to  it.  (My  favorite  poke 
comes  when  Ferrell's  character  arrives  on  set 
and  yells  out,  "Guys,  make  me  20  cappuc- 
cinos and  bring  me  the  best  one.")  In  real 
life,  though,  it's  clear  that  Kidman  is  terri- 
fied of  turning  into  a  showbiz  monster.  In  a 
joking  way  I  once  brought  up  the  notion  of 
her  becoming  like  Norma  Desmond  in  Sun- 
set Boulevard  in  years  to  come.  She  laughed, 
but  I  could  tell  the  idea  sent  shivers  down  her 
spine;  her  already  ivory  skin  went  an  even 
whiter  shade  of  pale.  She  surely  has  her 
me-me-me  moments,  and  even  her  Joan 
Crawford  or  Marilyn  Monroe  days,  but  if  one 
spends  time  with  Kidman,  one  can  actually 
feel  her  working  on  not  descending  into  all 
that  so  often  comes  with  klieg  lights.  She 
is  genuinely  interested  in  other  people.  She 
remembers  if  you've  been  worried  about 
something  and  asks  how  things  are.  She  hon- 
ors her  word  and  doesn't  keep  friends  and 
professionals  waiting.  If  she  forgets  to  say 
good-bye— because,  say,  as  soon  as  you  walk 
out  of  a  restaurant  with  her  she  is  chased 
do\  street  by  paparazzi— she  calls  later 

to  apologize  \bu  might  wonder.  Is  this  all  a 
put-on1  Til-  movie  industry,  for  all  its  big 


talk,  is  like  a  small  town,  and  word 
around  pretty  quickly  about  who's  a 
who's  a  raving  lunatic,  who's  to  be  avoi 
at  all  costs,  who's  a  diva,  et  cetera.  One  m 
hears  a  peep  about  Kidman. 

If  you  watch  closely,  you  witness  so 
one  trying  so  hard  to  keep  things  mensi 
often  in  such  extreme  circumstances,  thai 
almost  haunting.  She  clearly  has  a  str« 
conscience,  and  it's  not  for  nothing  that 
gang  calls  her  Church  Lady.  As  she  put 
"My  mom's  always  saying.  'You  shoulc 
put  so  much  emphasis  on  being  good, 
notice  her  eyes  filling  up  as  she  says  this 
makes  me  cry,"  she  acknowledges.  "Bee. 
the  weight  of  one's  conscience  can  be  sc 
bilitating.  you  know?  I  really  want  to 
without  having  done  things  that  I  deeph 
gret.  My  father's  very  much  like  that— dr 
to  being  a  pacifist,  drawn  to  forgiven 
drawn  to  trying  to  always  be  polite." 
with  Kidman  there's  more  to  the  story,  wi 
is  what  makes  her  compelling.  "I  was  q 
appropriate  as  a  child,"  she  says.  "I  didn 
my  mother  down.  I  could  be  very  good. 

I  also  wanted  to  experience  things I 

be  led  astray.  I  find  it  tempting,  enticing, 
I'm  pretty  much  up  for  anything."  And  tl 
"The  guilt,  if  I  do  something,  weighs 
down.  I  have  to  confess.  Some  people 
live  the  other  way.  They  have  some  sor 
latch  that  locks  the  stuff  in.  I  don't." 

This  struggle  cannot  be  explained  sin 
by  Kidman's  Catholicism.  It's  ab 
more  than  the  desire  for  redemption;  it 
has  to  do  with  a  drive  to  be  true  in  the  r 
ent.  Whether  this  urge  was  compounder 
her  experience  living  in  the  kingdon 
Cruise,  in  which  everything  is  so  tightly  I 
trolled  and  super-spun,  I  can't  say.  But 
know  that  it's  what  makes  me  feel  fre 
write  about  her.  In  the  last  five  years  w 
gotten  to  know  each  other  both  person 
and  professionally,  and  this  familiarity  for 
me  to  think  long  and  hard  before  I  tool- 
this  assignment.  I  worried  about  the  con 
between  my  responsibilities  to  readers 
journalist  and  to  her  as  a  human  being, 
miliarity  is  a  great  thing  for  a  biographe 
have  on  his  or  her  side,  but  it  can  also 
you  at  the  service  of  the  subject,  as  oppc 
to  the  truth.  Kidman  made  it  clear  where 
stood.  When  she  and  I  first  met  to  talk  al 
this  piece,  we  went  back  over  our  histor 
gether  (which  includes  a  2002  story  for 
magazine),  just  as  I  am  doing  now.  "I'm 
trying  to  make  something  rose-colored," 
man  assured  me.  "I'm  not  asking  you  to 
tray  me  in  this  golden  light.  I  wouldn't  ex 
it.  I'm  a  complicated  woman— I'm  still  fla 
around— but  I  don't  have  anything  to  hi 
That  said,  she  continued,  "I  don't  t 
my  personal  life  is  that  exciting.  The  tr 
that  go  on  in  my  head  are  far  more  inte 
ing  than  what  actually  happens.  My  fant 
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still  very,  very  strong."  Love,  as  we  all 
iw,  can  change  everything  in  a  second, 
for  now,  apart  from  a  flirt  here  and  there, 
man  remains  unattached.  She  seems  to 
plenty  busy,  anyway,  with  her  interior 
You  live  a  third  of  your  life  when  you 
jim,"  she  says.  "So  you  may  as  well  live  in 
r  dreams— the  way  you  want  to  be  living, 
way  you  want  to  be.  I  love  lying  in  dark- 
i.  I  should  love  to  be  lying  in  somebody's 
->ut  I  haven't  had  that  in  so  long.  I 
ild  hate  to  be  one  who  is  terrified  of  lying 
le  in  the  dark.  I  do  enjoy  those  moments." 
during  daylight  hours,  her  life,  aside  from 
k.  seems  to  be  consumed  mostly  with 
ids,  family,  and  the  responsibilities  of  be- 
a  single  mom.  She  and  Cruise  have  joint 
ody  of  their  children  (Bella,  12,  and  Con- 
,  10),  which  means  the  kids  inevitably 
d  quite  a  bit  of  their  time  on  movie  sets, 
man  says,  "They're  incredibly  willing  and 
',  and  they  have  a  very  different  life.  They 
do,  and  I  can't  pretend  that  it's  anything 
It's  highly  unusual.  I  hope  it  results  in 
ily  unusual  children  who  still  have  a  very 
ng  sense  of  who  they  are  or  where  they 
always  turn,  where  their  protection  is.  I 
e  that's  what  they  walk  away  with.  Or 
c  forth  with.  Never  'walk  away'!" 
Vhen  Kidman  said  this  to  me  at  the 
inning  of  May,  I  thought  about  those 
trrely  exhibitionistic  pictures  of  her  ex 
zling  the  neck  of  Katie  Holmes  that  had 
:ntly  been  sent  out  on  the  wire  services 
over  the  world.  It's  funny  how  Cruise, 
)  used  to  be  Mr.  Don't-Show-Don't-Tell,  is 
a  paparazzo's  meal  ticket.  Even  though 
It  creepy  for  bringing  the  images  up,  I 
w  Kidman  must  have  seen  them,  and 
oached  the  subject  by  pointing  out  that 
nty  of  people  thought  the  pictures  had 
n  engineered  as  a  publicity  stunt  to  hawk 
stars'  upcoming  movies.  Kidman  is  too 
j  sful,  and  too  disciplined,  to  have  ad- 
10  ssed  the  subject  directly.  But  when  I 

01  idened  the  discussion  to  the  whole  ques- 
( i  of  set-up  photography—whether  in  show 

iness  or  in  politics  (remember  Bill  and 

2  ary  Clinton  getting  frisky  on  the  beach?)— 
had  this  to  say:  "In  terms  of  your  life,  if 
start  to  exploit  it,  then  what's  real,  and 

pfet's  not?  What's  yours,  and  what  isn't?" 


s  time  goes  on,  Kidman  appears  to  be 

rjLmore  at  ease  with  being  a  misfit  in  terms 

raditional  expectations,  both  social  and 

fessional.  She  confesses,  "I'm  never  going 

»e  like  Mom  and  Dad,  even  though  I  tried 

lard  to  do  that  when  I  was  married.  The 

of  the  house  and  the  neighborhood  was 

i  different  from  the  one  I  grew  up  in,  but 

as  attempting  in  some  way  to  feel  ground- 

Dy  a  white  picket  fence.  It  didn't  work." 

<idman  has  more  than  once  said  that 

m  /ing  Virginia  Woolf  in  2002  saved  her  life. 

id  1  one  can't  help  thinking  that  the  experi- 
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ence  brought  her  closer  to  having  what  the 
writer  so  beautifully  defined,  in  an  enduring 
metaphor,  as  "a  room  of  one's  own."  More 
and  more  Kidman  talks  and  behaves  like  a 
true  artist.  That's  a  word— artist— one  should 
deploy  with  caution;  not  only  can  it  be  pre- 
tentious, but  in  the  context  of  Hollywood, 
where  it's  overused,  the  term  doesn't  usually 
have  much  meaning.  But  there  really  is  no 
other  apt  description  of  Kidman.  Despite  the 
impression  one  may  have  of  her  as  cradled  by 
the  smoothest  arms  of  the  entertainment  ma- 
chine (she  is  represented  by  CAA  and  flacked 
by  PMK/HBH).  her  choices  have  been  much 
more  spontaneous  and  intriguing  than  would 
fit  the  typical  Hollywood  master  plan  for  "the 
career."  She  has  enormous  respect  for  the 
counsel  of  others  when  she  trusts  them,  as 
she  does  her  agents  Kevin  Huvane  and  Rick 
Nicita,  but  ultimately  Kidman  makes  her  de- 
cisions instinctively.  She  describes  the  busi- 
ness as  Russian  roulette,  meaning  that  every 
picture  is  a  gamble  anyway  when  you  consid- 
er how  many  factors  are  at  play  in  a  movie's 
success,  so  she's  learned  to  bet  on  the  side  of 
hunches  and  to  follow  her  nose.  (The  nose, 
by  the  way,  is  for  Kidman's  directors  what 
Angie  Dickinson's  legs  used  to  be  for  hers. 
Stephen  Daldry  made  a  kind  of  icon  out  of 
it  for  The  Hours,  while  Nora  Ephron  says 
that  when  it  came  to  Bewitched,  "I  basically 
started  with  the  fact  that  Nicole  Kidman  has 
Elizabeth  Montgomery's  nose.") 

Her  methods  for  getting  into  a  role  are 
also  instinctual.  Sometimes  she'll  do  a 
lot  in  addition  to  reading,  looking,  watching, 
thinking,  and  working  with  her  acting  coach; 
sometimes  she  won't.  She  says  she  usually 
doesn't  feel  ready  when  shooting  commences, 
and  even  gets  slightly  angry  that  she  has 
gotten  herself  into  the  position  of  having  to 
do  a  movie.  No  wonder.  She  knows  what  it's 
going  to  take.  Sounding  almost  envious  she 
explains:  "Some  actors,  brilliant  ones,  can 
just  show  up.  They  go  out  after  work,  play, 
have  fun,  show  up  again,  and  leave  again. 
I'm  not  like  that."  She  mentions  an  anecdote 
about  Laurence  Olivier  giving  advice  to 
Dustin  Hoffman  on  the  set  of  Marathon  Man 
in  the  70s  that  really  nails  this  divide.  Back 
then,  when  the  younger  performer  expressed 
his  difficulties  coping  with  the  emotional  fall- 
out of  the  film's  plot,  of  having  to  live  the  sto- 
ry, as  it  were,  Olivier  advised,  "Try  acting." 
In  other  words,  don't  put  so  much  of  your- 
self in  there;  don't  be  it.  Kidman  is  one  of 
those  people  who  take  the  side  of  total  en- 
gagement. As  Luhrmann  says,  "The  dramat- 
ic work  and  also  her  life  are  inextricably 
linked  in  some  kind  of  all-pervasive  way.  It  is 
increasingly  more  difficult  to  tell  where  one 
stops  and  the  other  begins.  Because  she  is 
the  canvas,  isn't  she?" 

You  can  see  Kidman  turning  into  an  artist 
before  your  eyes  if  you  care  to  look  at  the 


body  of  work  she  has  done  thus  far,  more 
than  30  feature  films  in  all.  Even  in  her  home- 
grown, cheese-ball  beginners  (B MX  Bandits. 
anyone?)  you  can't  miss  her  and  you  don't  for- 
get her— she  was  clearly  ready  to  gallop  as 
soon  as  she  came  out  of  the  gate.  Unfortun- 
ately, apart  from  a  few  notable  exceptions, 
Hollywood's  initial,  unsurprising  effect  on 
Kidman's  raw  talent  and  inherent  wildness 
was  to  flatten  her  presence  with  formulaic 
fare,  or  to  priss  her  up.  It  took  an  outsider  like 
Gus  Van  Sant  to  give  Kidman  the  role  that 
really  let  her  rip  with  lb  Die  For.  Her  scathing, 
fearless,  and  witty  portrayal  of  a  woman  who 
will  stop  at  nothing  in  pursuit  of  fame  sur- 
prised people  who  thought  they  had  Kidman 
pegged  as  one  of  Hollywood's  decorative  first 
ladies  who  merely  dabble  in  acting. 

Since  then,  whether  her  movies  have  lived 
up  to  their  promise  or  not,  Kidman's  own 
story  has  been  one  of  absolute  focus,  highly 
differentiated  performances,  and  formidable 
growth.  Along  the  way  something  else  hap- 
pened, too.  As  she  was  coming  into  her  own, 
with  three  movies  in  particular— Eyes  Wide 
Shut,  Moulin  Rouge,  and  The  Hours— there 
seemed  to  be  uncanny  echoes  between  the 
films'  narratives  and  what  was  occurring  in 
her  real  life:  the  dissolving  marriage,  the  pub- 
lic suffering.  And  there's  nothing  more  pow- 
erful to  behold  than  the  on-screen  electricity 
that  can  flow  when  art  and  life  merge. 

It's  telling  that  wnether  she's  working 
or  not,  Kidman  grabs  every  opportunity 
she  has  to  go  to  the  theater;  her  appetite  for 
it  is  voracious  and  she  hungers  as  much  for 
timeless  charmers  such  as  London's  current 
Mary  Poppins  as  she  does  for  the  risk-taking, 
groundbreaking  stuff.  She  always  says  she 
loves  actors  because  "they're  brave."  which  is 
striking  because  brave  is  exactly  the  word  that 
applies  to  her  strongest  work,  whether  it's 
going  out  on  a  limb  as  the  town  masochist  in 
Dogville  or  as  a  woman  dealing  with  the  fact 
that  her  dead  husband  seems  to  have  been 
reincarnated  as  a  10 -year-old  in  Birth  (which 
has  that  memorable  looooong  shot  of  her  face 
registering  a  rhapsody  of  emotion).  It's  clear 
that  Kidman  is  willing  to  go  wherever  she 
has  to  emotionally  in  order  to  give  her  char- 
acters an  authentic  existence.  This  commit- 
ment seeps  into  her  everyday  life— it  has  to. 

And  today  her  offscreen  portrait  reflects  a 
woman  in  a  kind  of  epic  battle  to  hold  on  to 
her  creativity,  selfhood,  sense  of  fantasy,  and 
humanity  while  living  as  an  icon  who  has 
captured  the  public's  imagination.  "To  be  an 
actor,  that's  one  thing."  says  Luhrmann.  "To 
be  Nicole  Kidman,  and  all  that  comes  with 
it,  it's  not  something  you  can  turn  off  like  a 
tap."  One  of  the  most  memorable  instances 
I've  witnessed  of  Kidman  walking  through 
the  fire  of  collective  obsession  was  last  fall 
when  she  went  to  Paris  to  unveil  the  com- 
mercial she  did  with  Luhrmann  for  Chanel 


man 


to  be  in  town,  and  we  de- 
cided to  hook  up  for  some  Thai  food  the 
night  before.  It  seemed  like  all  of  Paris  was 
of  her  visit,  and  I  could  tell  Kidman 
was  gearing  herself  up  for  her  intensely  pub- 
licized appearance  at  the  following  day's 
Chanel  runway  show,  which  had  been  cho- 
reographed around  her  presence.  (She  is  not 
squeamish  about  singing  for  her  supper  and 
was  paid  enough  for  the  ad  campaign  to 
make  Coco  raise  an  eyebrow  from  beyond 
the  grave— anywhere  from  S3  million  to  S7.5 
million,  depending  on  which  report  you 
read.)  The  conceit  was  that  she  was  to  be- 
gin at  the  show  as  an  audience  member  and 
then,  in  a  kind  of  life-imitating-art-imitating- 
fashion  stunt,  end  up  on  the  runway  for  the 
finale.  The  polite  way  to  put  what  happened 
when  she  turned  up  in  her  front-row  seat  is 
that  the  enormous  pack  of  photographers 
lost  their  manners.  And  their  heads.  Like  a 
mob,  they  rushed  her,  pushing  to  the  side 
anything  and  anyone  who  got  in  their  way. 
The  attack  felt  endless.  And  even  though  an 
army  of  publicists,  bodyguards,  and  hired 
thugs  eventually  contained  the  beast  long 
enough  for  the  collection  to  be  shown,  it  was 
clear  that  the  space  Kidman  was  being  giv- 
en was  only  temporary.  Sitting  beside  her,  I 
could  feel  her  antennae  on  high  alert.  She 
may  be  a  pro  and  used  to  such  stampedes, 
but  I'm  not,  and  it  was  scary.  We  were  in  the 
jungle  in  the  middle  of  an  opera  of  survival- 
she  a  gazelle,  everyone  else  predators.  The 
eyes  alone  said  everything:  the  models,  buy- 
ers, editors,  and  clients  were  all  sneaking 
peeks  at  her,  while  the  photographers  were 
just  waiting  for  their  next  pounce.  As  for  Kid- 
man. I  could  feel  her  trying  not  to  blink. 

We  live  with  the  specter  of  those  who 
have  been  down  this  path  before  and 
been  destroyed  by  the  demons  that  come 
with  fame.  Kidman  seems  to  be  determined 
not  to  let  them  get  her.  She's  a  smarty,  so 
she's  well  aware  of  the  potential  costs  of  a  life 
lived  in  other  people's  skins,  and  in  the  pub- 
lic eye,  and  she  has  all  sorts  of  nets  to  catch 
her  when  she  feels  she's  falling.  She  needed 
those  safeguards  at  the  end  of  last  year,  a  pe- 
riod in  which  she  describes  herself,  without 


going  into  many  specifics,  as  "a  little  messy." 
So  she  did  what  she  often  does  around  the 
holidays:  she  went  back  home  to  Australia. 
This  time,  Kidman  was  nervous  about  seeing 
everyone.  She  remembers,  "I  knew  it  was  go- 
ing to  be  rough.  There  were  things  I  wasn't 
dealing  with,  and  I  knew  I  was  going  to  have 
to  enter  into  the  family  again  and  face  their 
brutal  honesty.  It's  rough— particularly  with 
a  family  that's  extremely  close,  as  mine  is. 
You're  not  going  to  be  able  to  get  away 
with  anything.  Thank  God  for  that.  You  hit 
truths.  One  hopes  to  get  that  from  people 
in  one's  life.  I  would  never  run  away  from  it. 
And  I  laugh  now,  but  ohhhhh  ..." 

It  turned  out  that  Kidman  had  a  much 
longer  break  than  she  had  initially  intended. 
Though  she  had  just  finished  Bewitched,  the 
original  plan  had  been  to  take  a  short  break 
and  then  go  right  into  work  in  Australia  on  a 
film,  Eucalyptus,  directed  by  Jocelyn  Moor- 
house  and  co-starring  Russell  Crowe.  The 
project,  an  eccentric  romance  steeped  in  Aus- 
tralian culture,  which  was  referred  to  as  Kid- 
man and  Crowe's  gift  to  their  homeland,  had 
been  in  the  works  for  a  long  time.  When  the 
film  went  belly-up  due  to  widely  reported 
snafus  with  the  script,  Kidman  suddenly 
found  herself  with  more  time  on  her  hands, 
which  seems  to  have  given  her  a  shot  at  a 
real  pause,  something  she  hadn't  had  in  ages. 
In  the  end,  she  had  to  be  practically  dragged 
back  to  the  business,  arriving  in  London  in 
April,  one  hour  before  the  British  press  jun- 
ket for  The  Interpreter  began.  But  when  she 
got  there,  as  always,  she  was  ready  to  "take 
the  bullets"  with  her  colleagues. 

While  Kidman  often  acknowledges  how 
lucky  she  is  and  readily  admits  that 
she  moves  in  "rarefied  air"  because  she  can 
pick  and  choose  her  parts  these  days,  the 
fabric  of  her  life,  its  emotional  and  profes- 
sional logistics,  clearly  takes  its  toll.  "I've  had 
a  lot  of  good-byes  in  my  life,"  she  says,  "and 
when  you  go  through  a  divorce  and  you're 
sharing  children,  you're  saying  good-bye  a 
lot,  and  it's  devastating  for  everyone.  You're 
going  to  enter  back  into  my  life  now,  and 
now  you're  going  to  leave  it.  I  don't  make  a 
big  drama  of  good-byes.  For  that  matter,  I 
don't  say  hello  that  easily.  It  takes  me  time.  I 
was  never  the  person  to  run  and  open  the 
door  and  smother  someone  with  kisses." 


When  I  ask  Kidman  how  she  navit 
her  way  through  her  world  if,  say,  she 
pens  to  meet  someone  she's  attracted  to 
answer  illuminates  both  her  fragility  anc  I 
deep  romanticism.  "Not  easily,"  she  cor  t 
es.  "[Attraction]  leaves  me  tentative.  An<  \ 
a  huge  struggle  not  to  cling  to  the  wrong  - 
son,  or  seek  solace  from  people  who  a 
necessarily  going  to  protect  you  and    ; 
you.  My  life  doesn't  leave  me  with  a  1< 
give  to  somebody  else.  I've  always  said  i 
fall  deeply  in  love  again  I  will  not  be  ab  t 
continue  in  this  way,  because  each  film  t 
relationship  for  me  as  well.  It's  like  a  lo\  :: 
fair,  or  at  least  the  equivalent.  That's  w  i 
would  need  someone  to  sweep  me  of  '• 
feet— because  I  probably  wouldn't  ma  r 
choice  to  give  up  what  I'm  doing  others  t 
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Kidman's  belief  that  she  could  just  cl 
it  one  day  for  a  knight  in  shining  ai  k- 
is  not  new.  She  has  mentioned  this  to  frifl  R 
co-workers,  and  reporters.  In  fact,  she  a  e> 
have  argued  before  about  the  notion,  w  ill 
is  clearly  in  her  head,  that  one  has  to  giv  i1 
one  kind  of  love  to  make  room  for  ano  i:" 
I'm  sure  she  believes  she  could  walk  a  a: 
from  the  calling  she  so  clearly  and  pass  oou 
ately  is  obsessed  by,  and  maybe  she  will.  of  A 
I  think  something  else  is  going  on:  Th<  p 
nothing  like  an  escape  clause  in  one's  \  sk 
pocket  to  provide  a  sense  of  choice  and  1  in 
ness— of  freedom,  really.  And  for  an  act*  Ki 
there  a  more  precious  resource?  Maybe  arc 
current  role  as  reluctant  witch  is  espec  tM 
resonant  in  this  regard.  It  would  have  1  :tnx 
hard  to  miss  the  metaphor  she  laid  at  m>  cc 
when  she  said,  "I  loved  the  idea  that  s? 
woman  was  sort  of  able  to  do  magic  and  jj» 
always  fighting  with  herself  not  to  do  it.  ider 
For  now,  at  least,  Kidman  seems  hea  idi 
toward  more  spells  and  more  magic.  Tl  sti 
are  some  plum  projects,  small  and  big,  d  5 
sibly  on  tap.  including  a  film  directec  if 
Wong  Kar  Wai,  to  be  shot  in  Russia  and  : 
na.  Next  year  may  also  witness  a  big  c  led 
matic  class  reunion  of  sorts,  as  Luhrma  sr 
follow-up  to  Moulin  Rouge,  a  sweeping  ,  If  I 
tralian  epic  (not  Eucalyptus)  said  to  be  n 
country's  own  Gone  with  the  Wind,  looks  : 
it  is  going  ahead,  with  Kidman  and  her  : 
pal  Crowe  as  the  Aussie  Scarlett  and  Rl  an: 
And  then  there's  her  role  as  Diane  Arbu  :r. 
Fur,  the  upcoming  movie  that's  an  imagn  he 
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nto  the  life  of  the  legendary  photogra- 
;  it  takes  a  leap  into  fantasy  from  the 
surrounding  a  short  period  of  time  in 
is's  life  when,  at  the  age  of  35,  she  first 
ared  out  on  her  own.  The  film's  direc- 
teven  Shainberg,  who  previously  made 
lanky-panky  office  drama  Secretary. 
"This  is  not  a  soup-to-nuts  biopic.  It's 
-y  odd,  unusual  way  of  trying  to  cap- 
in  some  sense  what  I  think  of  as  a 
er  portrait  of  a  great  artist.  The  film 
ines  what  happened  in  the  three  or  four 
ths  in  1958  when  a  woman  who  was 
ing  as  her  husband's  partner,  and  some 
t  even  say  assistant,  in  their  photo  stu- 
while  also  looking  after  two  children, 
somehow  able  to  become  Diane  Arbus. 
le  it's  a  fascinating,  beautiful,  complicat- 
ory  of  transformation  and  discovery." 

unds  as  if  it  has  Kidman's  name  all 
ver  it— and  once  again  the  work  has 
es  of  the  life.  Fur,  which  also  stars 
rrt  Downey  Jr.  as  an  intriguing  upstairs 
hbor  (a  hairy,  P.  T  Barnum-worthy 
tier)  had  just  begun  production  when 
lan  and  I  started  talking  for  this  piece, 
could  witness  her  trying  to  absorb  de- 
?f  Arbus's  work  and  life,  but  at  the  same 
protecting  the  growing  relationship  she 
Duilding  with  her  character  from  outside 
jerence  that  might  over-determine  her  per- 
ance.  As  it  happened,  an  enormous  Ar- 
etrospective  was  showing  in  New  York 
e  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  at  the 
time  that  Fur  was  starting  up,  and  Kid- 
and  I  made  a  tentative  arrangement  to 
around  the  show  together.  I  thought  the 
g  would  be  interesting  for  the  purposes 
derstanding  how  she  transforms  herself 
a  character.  Then  she  called.  "It  doesn't 
ight."  she  said,  and  I  wasn't  really  sur- 
d.  She  was  correct,  for  there  was  a  risk 
he  process  of  looking  at  Arbus  together 
t  bring  about  a  self-consciousness  that 
)e  death  to  the  honesty  and  spontaneity 
j  after  as  a  performer.  As  she  once  told 
If  I  feel  like  I'm  faking  it,  I'm  disgusted." 
)  instead  Kidman  and  I  went  out  for  a 
n  the  Village.  It  was  a  beautiful  night, 
with  the  promise  of  summer,  and  when 
ame  out  of  the  restaurant  we  took  a 
walk.  The  cozy  little  cafes  and  bars  in 
eighborhood  were  all  lit  up,  and  as  we 
d  by  a  couple  of  hopping  joints  Kidman 
i  about  them.  I  said,  Let's  look  in.  At 
El  Faro,  a  Spanish  spot,  and  Jamac,  a 
French  bistro,  she  glued  her  eyes  to  the 
ows  to  take  in  the  signs  of  life.  The  peo- 
lside  looked  up— and  their  jaws  dropped, 
was  a  movie  star  staring  at  them.  We 
only  a  few  blocks  from  where  Arbus  had 
worked  and  lived,  and  Kidman's  trans- 
ation  from  being  the  person  upon  whom 
«s  are  riveted  to  someone  who  sees  the 
i  from  behind  a  lens  had  begun.  □ 
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Translucent  I;  on  her  eyes,  Illuminating  Eye  Shadow  in 

Abysse  and  in  Atlantis,  Automatic  Liquid  Eyeliner  in 

Noir,  and  Instant  Lash  Mascara  in  Black  Black;  on  her 

cheeks,  Silky  Cheek  Colour  in  Tea-Rose;  on  her  lips, 

Glossimer  in  Giggle;  on  her  nails,  Nail  Enamel  in 

Ballerina;  Virginia  Young  for  Streeters,  and  Lisa 

Postma  for  celestineagency.com. 

Page  24:  Bryan  Burroughs  grooming  by  Gigi  Hale  for 

artistsbytimothypriano.com. 

Page  38:  Lii  Goldwyn's  hair  by  Christian  Marc 

for  Phyto/therexagency.com;  makeup  by  Kate  Lee  for 

Chantecaille/Magnet. 

Page  40:  Laura  Cantrell's  hair  by  Fred  Van  De  Bunt 

for  Redken/Art  Department; 

makeup  by  Lisa  Garner  for 

artistsbytimothypriano.com. 

Page  69:  Terrence  Howard's 

hair  products  by  Redken,  from 

Redken  Gallene,  NYC,  or  go  to  ] 

redken.com;  his  hair  styled  with 

Glass  Smoothing  Serum.  For 

grooming  products  by  Natio  for 

Men,  go  to  natio  com.au;  his 

face  moisturized  with  Firming  Face  Moistunser; 

Catherine  Furniss  for  Redken/celestineagencycom. 

Pages  74-79:  See  credits  for  cover. 
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Page  16:  From  Rex  Features. 

Page  36:  From  Cut  and  Deal/PunchStock  (July  2);  from 

Comstock/PunchStock  (4);  from  PhotoDisc/PunchStock 

(8);  from  Brand  X/PunchStock  (9,  12);  from  DK  Images 

(15);  by  Alexa  Helsell  (17);  from  DK  Images  (18,  20);  by 

Doug  Rosa  (25);  from  Creatas/PunchStock  (29);  by  Ruth 

Harriet  Louise,  1927,  ©  by  Robert  Dance,  National  Portrait 

Gallery,  London  (31);  from  Brand  X/Getty  Images  (canoes). 

Page  38:  Bottom  left,  tram  the  Everett  Collection. 

Bottom  right,  props  styled  by  David  Ross. 

Page  40:  Bottom;  by  Ron  Derhacopian  (Rijker),  Eliot 

Shepard  (Coen),  courtesy  of  Sony  BMG  (Lack). 

Page  42:  From  Comstock/PunchStock  (bread),  from 

Getty  Images  (family),  from  PhotoDisc/PunchStock  (figs). 

Page  44:  Clockwise  from  top  left:  by  Jon  Kopaloff/ 

Film  Magic,  from  Allstar/Globe  Photos,  by  Mitchell 

Levy/Rangefinders/Globe  Photos,  Tricia  Meadows/ 

Globe  Photos,  Andrew  Medichmi/A.R  Wide  World 

Photos,  Jon  Kopaloff/Film  Magic,  Andrea  Renault/ 

Globe  Photos,  Derek  Ridgers/London  Features,  Dennis 

Van  Tine/London  Features,  from  the  Everett  Collection, 

by  Charles  H.  Phillips/Time  Life  Pictures/Getty  Images, 

Jeff  Kravitz/Film  Magic. 

Page  46:  Top,  from  Reuters/Landov;  inset  from  Polaris. 

Page  52:  From  AR  Wde  World  Photos. 

Page  60:  From  USN  &  WR/Polans. 

Page  62:  From  Polaris. 

Page  67:  From  Getty  Images. 
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Page  95:  From  top:  from  AFP/Getty  Images,  from  AP 
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UMBERTO  ECO 

The  author  of  four  best-selling  novels, 

as  well  as  numerous  essays,  Umberto  Eco 

reigns  as  Italy's  master  storyteller  by 

combining  complex  philosophical  themes 

and  page-turning  plots.  With  his  latest 

book,  The  Mysterious  Flame  of  Queen 

Loam,  out  this  month,  the  author  pauses 

to  reflect  on  Spinoza,  grandchildren. 

and  Mickev  Mouse 


What  is  your  idea  of  perfect  happiness? 

A  state  of  satisfaction  that  lasts  a  little  more  than 
five  minutes. 

What  is  your  greatest  fear? 

To  lose  my  sense  of  humor  at  the  moment  of 

my  death. 

Which  historical  figure  do  you  most  identify  with? 

Baruch  Spinoza. 

Which  living  person  do  you  most  admire? 

Let  me  wait  until  they  die,  so  to  be  sure  of  my 
feelings. 

What  is  your  greatest  extravagance? 
I  quit  smoking. 

What  is  your  favorite  journey? 
The  years  during  which  I  am  writing  a  new  novel. 
I  am  wandering  through  a  private  and  secret  territory, 
nobody  knows  what  I  am  doing,  and  I  feel  happy. 

What  do  you  consider  the  most  overrated  virtue? 

No  real  virtue,  if  such,  can  be  overrated. 

What  do  you  dislike  most  about  your  appearance? 
Everything— I  do  not  like  my  image  in  the  mirror. 
However,  I  do  not  feel  disturbed,  because  several 
times  I  discovered  that  a  lot  of  nice  people  had  a 
different  opinion. 

Which  living  person  do  you  most  despise? 

Once  again,  let  me  wait  until  their  death.  (They  must 
have  time  to  change. ) 

What  or  who  is  the  greatest  love  of  your  life? 

Since  four  years  and  a  half,  my  grandchild. 

When  and  where  were  you  happiest? 

When  I  had  time  enough  for  my  hobby:  work. 

If  you  could  change  one  thing  about  your  family,  what 

would  it  be? 

To  have  another  grandchild. 

What  is  your  most  treasured  possession? 

My  collection  of  old  rare  books. 

What  do  you  regard  as  the  lowest  depth  of  misery? 

Intolerance  (but  because  I  have  enough  money  to 
live  well;  otherwise  it  would  be  starvation). 

What  is  your  favorite  occupation? 

I  said  it  above:  work.  But  do  not  forget  that  I  am  one 
of  those  happy  persons  who  identify  their  work  with  their 
hobby  and  vice  versa. 

What  do  you  most  value  in  your  friends? 

The  capacity  to  keep  a  secret. 

Who  are  your  favorite  writers? 
Dante.  Nerval.  Joyce.  Borges. 

Who  is  your  favorite  hero  of  fiction? 

Julien  Sorel.  No.  perhaps  Mickey  Mouse. 

Who  are  your  heroes  in  real  life? 

As  Brecht  said,  "Unhappy  the  land  where  heroes  are  needed." 

What  are  your  favorite  names? 

Aureolus  Theophrastus  Bombastus.  and  Jim. 

What  is  your  motto? 

As  James  Joyce  once  said  to  his  brother.  "The  music  hall,  not 
poetry,  [is]  a  criticism  of  life." 
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UMBERTO  ECO 

The  author  of  four  best-selling  novels, 

as  well  as  numerous  essays,  Umberto  Eco 

reigns  as  Italy's  master  storyteller  by 

combining  complex  philosophical  themes 

and  page-turning  plots.  With  his  latest 

book,  The  Mysterious  Flame  of  Queen 

Loana,  out  this  month,  the  author  pauses 

to  reflect  on  Spinoza,  grandchildren, 

and  Mickey  Mouse 


What  is  your  idea  of  perfect  happiness? 

A  state  of  satisfaction  that  lasts  a  little  more  than 
five  minutes. 

What  is  your  greatest  fear? 

To  lose  my  sense  of  humor  at  the  moment  of 
my  death. 

Which  historical  figure  do  you  most  identify  with? 

Baruch  Spinoza. 

Which  living  person  do  you  most  admire? 

Let  me  wait  until  they  die,  so  to  be  sure  of  my 

feelings. 

What  is  your  greatest  extravagance? 

I  quit  smoking. 

What  is  your  favorite  journey? 

The  years  during  which  I  am  writing  a  new  novel. 
I  am  wandering  through  a  private  and  secret  territory, 
nobody  knows  what  I  am  doing,  and  I  feel  happy. 

What  do  you  consider  the  most  overrated  virtue? 

No  real  virtue,  if  such,  can  be  overrated. 

What  do  you  dislike  most  about  your  appearance? 

Everything— I  do  not  like  my  image  in  the  mirror. 
However,  I  do  not  feel  disturbed,  because  several 
times  I  discovered  that  a  lot  of  nice  people  had  a 
different  opinion. 

Which  living  person  do  you  most  despise? 

Once  again,  let  me  wait  until  their  death.  (They  must 
have  time  to  change.) 

What  or  who  is  the  greatest  love  of  your  life? 

Since  four  years  and  a  half,  my  grandchild. 

When  and  where  were  you  happiest? 

When  I  had  time  enough  for  my  hobby:  work. 

If  you  could  change  one  thing  about  your  family,  what 
would  it  be? 

To  have  another  grandchild. 

What  is  your  most  treasured  possession? 

My  collection  of  old  rare  books. 

What  do  you  regard  as  the  lowest  depth  of  misery? 

Intolerance  (but  because  I  have  enough  money  to 
live  well;  otherwise  it  would  be  starvation). 

What  is  your  favorite  occupation? 

I  said  it  above:  work.  But  do  not  forget  that  I  am  one 
of  those  happy  persons  who  identify  their  work  with  their 
hobby  and  vice  versa. 

What  do  you  most  value  in  your  friends? 

The  capacity  to  keep  a  secret. 

Who  are  your  favorite  writers? 

Dante,  Nerval.  Joyce.  Borges. 

Who  is  your  favorite  hero  of  fiction? 

Julien  Sorel.  No,  perhaps  Mickey  Mouse. 

Who  are  your  heroes  in  real  life? 

As  Brecht  said.  "Unhappy  the  land  where  heroes  are  needed." 

What  are  your  favorite  names? 

Aureolus  Theophrastus  Bombastus,  and  Jim. 

What  is  your  motto? 

As  James  Joyce  once  said  to  his  brother.  "The  music  hall,  not 
poetry,  [is]  a  criticism  of  life." 
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Your  ideal  eyes. 

Unlined.  Smoothed.  Revitalized 

New.  Idealist 

Refinishing  Bye  Serum 

For  the  first  time  ever,  treat  the  delicate  eye  area  to 
the  genius  of  Idealist.  Introducing  the  breakthrough 
eye  care  formula  that  gently  refinishes  the  skin  around 
your  eyes.  Glide  it  on  and  fine  lines  and  crepiness  are 
smoothed  —  instantly.  The  look  of  future  lines  is 
discouraged.  Dryness  disappears.  A  brighter,  fresher 
look  is  revealed.  And  makeup  stays  in  place  beautifully. 
96%  of  women  felt  skin  was  soft  and  smooth. 


Use  with  Idealist  Skin  Refinisher  and  have  the  skin 

you  want.  Unbelievably  soft  and  smooth.  Incredibly  clear 

and  even  toned  skin. 


Shop  now  at  esteelauder.com 
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LATE  EDITION 

NYC  Fashion  Forecast:  F; 
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VANITY  FAIR  AGENDA, 

ADVERTISING    AND     PROMOTION     •    EVENTS    AND    OPPORTUNITIES 


VANITY  FAIR  AMPED  CELEBRATES  OSCAR  WEEK 

On  Thursday,  February  24,  2005,  Vanity  Fair  Amped,  presented  by  GUESS?,  kicked  off  Campaign  Hollywood,  Vanity  Fair's  weeklong 
series  of  exclusive,  star-studded  events  and  promotions  celebrating  the  Academy  Awards. 

Hosted  by  Luke  Wilson,  Vanity  Fair  Amped  featured  a  live  performance  by  the  Grammy  Award-winning  Black  Eyed  Peas  and  music 
spun  by  DJ  AM.  Celebrity  guests — including  Jessica  Biel,  Paula  Abdul,  Ashley  Olsen,  Fran  Drescher,  Garcelle  Beauvais-Nilon,  and 
Chris  Evans — joined  the  party,  held  at  the  newly  renovated  Roosevelt  Hotel  on  Hollywood  Boulevard. 

Vanity  Fair  Amped  benefited  the  Los  Angeles-based  charity  Chrysalis  and  was  sponsored  by  GUESS?,  HBO,  Infiniti,  Ketel  One, 
Las  Vegas,  Neutrogena,  Starbucks""  Coffee  Liqueur,  Swarovski,  and  Turning  Leaf  Vineyards. 


ONE  GOOD  ACT 

On  Wednesday,  April  13,  2005,  Cole  Haan  and  Vanity  Fair 
partnered  for  an  exclusive  evening  of  theater  at  the  Cole  Haan 
store  at  Rockefeller  Center  in  New  York  City.  Hosted  by  Philip 
Seymour  Hoffman,  co-artistic  director  of  LAByrinth  Theater 
Company,  the  event  featured  a  lively  reading  from  a  Jose  Ri 
play  by  eight  LABynnth  actors.  More  than  200  guests  turned 
out  to  enjoy  the  performance,  sip  champagne,  and  shop  the 
Cole  Haan  collection  for  a  good  cause:  Cole  Haan  donated 
a  portion  of  the  evening's  sales  to  LAByrinth  Theater  Compa 
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ROMANCE  FOUND 

Warner  Bros.  Pictures  presents  Must  Love  Dogs,  a  romantic 
comedy  starring  Diane  Lane  and  John  Cusack.  Must  Love 
Dogs  tells  the  story  of  Sarah  Nolan  (Lane),  a  newly  divorced 
woman  cautiously  rediscovering  romance  with  the  enthusiastic 
but  often  misguided  help  of  her  well-meaning  family.  As  she 
braves  a  series  of  hilariously  disastrous  mismatches  and  first 
dates,  Sarah  begins  to  trust  her  own  instincts  again  and  learns 
that,  no  matter  what,  it's  never  a  good  idea  to  give  up  on  love. 
In  theaters  July  29,  2005. 


New  deep  wrinkle  repair.  A  bottom-up  strategy  for  rapid  repair,  visible  paction  in  the  appearance 
of  wrinkles.  Our  peptide  complex  prompts  skin  to  steer  hearty  cells  to  .\  i  ■de's  base  and  enhance 
natural  collagen  production.  Patent  Pending.  Allergy  Tested.  100°/.  Fragran 


Sold    exclusively    in    Louis 


LOUIS  VUITTON 


It  takes  a  lot  to  make 
Sonia  Kashuk  blush. 

Like  soft,  all  natural 
bristles,  accurate 
brush  shapes  and 
a  handle  that's 
comfortable  enough 
to  hold  for  hours 
at  a  time.  Some 
fluffball  that  looks 
sleek  in  your  powder 
room  but  feels 
scratchy  on  your 
face  just  won't  do. 


BEAUTIFIES 


Because  a  woman 
with  more  brushes 
than  Picasso 
knows  what  she's 
talking  about. 

Quality,  precision, 
beauty.  That's 
great  design. 


Design  for  All  0 


Sonia  Kashuk'"  Powder  Brush,  2000,  $11.99 
Expect  More.  Pay  L>: 
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Mlf^HAFI    KOR 


WAR  PROTEST,  DES  MOINES,  IOWA,  1968. 


What's  on 
the  minds  of  America  s 


youth  today: 


More  than  30  years  ago,  young  people  across  the  country  staged 
sit-ins  for  civil  rights,  got  up  and  protested  against  a  misguided,  undeclared  war, 

and  actually  gave  a  damn  if  a  president  lied  to  them.  Although  a  lot 

has  changed  since  then,  there  are  still  racial  divides,  and  America  is  once  again 

mired  in  a  largely  controversial  war.  Back  in  the  1960s  and  70s, 

a  similar  climate  motivated  great  numbers  of  young  people  to  act,  organize, 

and  take  to  the  streets  in  defiance.  Today  it  seems  as  if  younger 

Americans  are  content  to  watch  their  MTV,  fiddle  with  their  game  players, 

follow  the  love  lives  of  Brad,  Jen,  Jessica,  and  Paris,  and  assume 

the  hard  work  is  being  done  for  them  by  others.  What  has  changed?  Is  it 

simply  that  we  do  not  have  motivating  factors  such  as  a  draft 

or  Kent  State  to  bring  us  together,  to  anger  us?  What  is  going  on  inside 

the  minds  of  American  youth  today? 

THE  2005  VANITY  FAIR  ESSAY  CONTEST 

SPONSORED  BY  MONTBLANC 

In  1,500  words  or  fewer,  explain  what  is  on  the  minds  of  Americas  youth.  The  grand  prize  is  $15,000.  a  week 

at  a  writers'  retreat  in  Tuscany,  and  a  Montblanc  Meisterstiick  149  fountain  pen.  Second  prize  is  $5,000  and  a  Montblanc 

Boheme  fountain  pen.  Third  prize  is  $1,000  and  a  Montblanc  StarWalker  Fine  Liner.  All  entries  must  be  received  no 

later  than  September  30.  2005.  For  details,  rules,  and  conditions,  please  visit  www.vanityfair.com. 
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ON  YANITYFAIR.COM  THIS  MO 

•  EXCLUSIVE:  CHRISTOPHER  HITCHENS'S  "WHITE  I 
•  NEW  ESSAY-CONTEST  DETAILS  ANNOUNCE 
•  LARRY  FINK,  A  PHOTO  RETROSPECTIVE 


FEATURES 


110   THE  PRISONER  OF  BEDFORD  Fresh  from  feder 

prison,  a  slimmer,  less  steely  Martha  Stewart  is  under| 
house  arrest,  camped  in  the  kitchen  of  her  S 15  millic 
153-acre  estate  in  Bedford,  New  York.  On  exclusive 
visits.  Matt  Tyrnauer  learns  about  Stewart's  Apprentic 
TV  spin-off,  her  campaign  for  resurrection,  and  the 
daily  struggle  to  create  Good  Things  while  wearing  | 
ankle  bracelet.  Photographs  by  Bruce  Weber. 

120   HIT  MEN  IN  BLUE?  In  a  story  line  too  far-fetched 
for  The  Sopranos,  a  pair  of  decorated  New  York  City 
detectives,  Louis  Eppolito  and  Stephen  Caracappa, 
allegedly  became  Mafia  hit  men  in  the  1980s.  Traci 
the  investigation  from  a  grieving  mother's  tip  to  a 
double  arrest  at  a  Las  Vegas  restaurant,  Howard  Blui 
and  John  Connolly  revisit  New  York's  gang  wars 
and  unearth  a  secret  that  could  derail  the  prosecutioi 

124  OUR  MISS  SCARLETT  Annie  Leibovitz  and  Peter 
Biskind  spotlight  Scarlett  Johansson,  who  has 
earned  the  right  to  squander  her  indie  cred  in  Michac 
Bay's  would-be  summer  blockbuster,  The  Island. 

128  A  HOUSE  DIVIDED  The  smoke  is  still  clearing  at 
the  Guggenheim  Foundation  after  a  showdown 
between  the  museum's  billionaire  chairman,  Peter 
Lewis,  and  its  director,  Thomas  Krens.  In  a  rare 
outcome,  it  was  Lewis— a  S77  million  donor— who  qu 
slamming  Krens's  global  ambitions.  Vicky  Ward 
reports  on  the  feud  that  has  thrown  the  future  of  the 
world's  leading  modern-art  franchise  into  doubt. 
Photograph  by  Todd  Eberle. 


134  THE  LADY  AND  THE  HEEL  As  founder  and 
president  of  Jimmy  Choo,  the  S200  million  luxury  sh 
company,  Tamara  Mellon  knows  a  thing  or  two 
about  heels.  Unfortunately,  she  thinks  she  also  marrie< 
one.  Evgenia  Peretz  talks  with  the  stiletto  queen, 
whose  contentious  divorce  battle  is  threatening 
a  growing  empire.  Photographs  by  Francois  Halard. 
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finiti  FX.  We  started  with  an  empty  canvas.  The  rest  is  history.  No  SUV  looks  like 
SUV  handles  like  it.  And  with  available  laser-assisted  cruise  control,  RearView 
tor  and  Intelligent  Key  technology,  no  SUV  thinks  like  it.  More  at  lnfiniti.com. 
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ALL  HAIL  CAESAR  Mark  Seliger  and  Billy  Crys 
spotlight  Sid  Caesar  and  his  all-star  lineup- 
Woody  Allen,  Mel  Brooks,  and  Neil  Simon  among 
them— who  achieved  comedic  perfection  50  years 
ago  with  Your  Show  of  Shows. 

WELCOME  TO  DREAMSVILLE  Fifty  years 
after  Walt  Disney  opened  his  first  theme  park, 
the  fantasy  is  fraying:  creeps  linger  near  Toontown, 
Tomorrowland  is  so  yesterday,  and  Mickeys 
and  Goofys  get  it  on  at  Pleasure  Island.  Grab 
a  seat  on  Dave  Hickey's  Wild  Ride,  as  he 
joins  the  seekers  at  Disney  World.  Photographs 
by  Todd  Eberle. 

AND  GOD  CREATED  ELLE  The  sight  of 
Elle  Macpherson  in  a  bikini  is  still  devastating,  but 
she's  made  the  leap  from  swimsuit  supermodel 
to  underwear  mogul— with  detours  along 
the  way  for  divorce,  despair,  and,  yes,  a  stint  at 
a  rehabilitation  clinic.  As  her  lingerie  line 
makes  its  U.S.  debut,  Macpherson  lets  Krista 
Smith  into  her  Bahamas  paradise.  Photographs 
by  Norman  Jean  Roy  and  Jonathan  Becker. 
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65    31  DAYS  IN  THE  LIFE  OF  THE  CULTURE 

Sexy  Teddy— the  resurrection  of  the  Hollywood 
Roosevelt  Hotel.  Elissa  Schappell  on  Bret  Easton 
Ellis's  latest  novel.  Christine  Lennon  stitches  together 
the  history  of  Pringle's  knits;  On  the  Download— 
Vito  Schnabel.  Bruce  Handy  on  the  Constant 
Gardener  mystery;  Aaron  Gell  documents  Werner 
Herzog's  Grizzly  Man;  Adam  Laukhuf  laughs 
with  The  Aristocrats.  My  Stuff— Gucci  Westman; 
Christine  Muhlke  visits  Rescue  Beauty  Lounge. 


COLUMNS 


80  TO  LIVE  AND  DIE  IN  IRAQ  Under  a  bombard™ 
of  hot  news— from  the  Brangelina  show  to  endless 
celebrity  trials— the  media  don't  have  time  to  dwell 
that  boring  war.  If  Iraq  is  "Vietnam  on  crack."  as  soi 
claim,  then  James  Wolcott  fears  that  America  is  in 
serious  denial  about  the  horrors  its  leaders  are  inflicti 
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CELEBRITIES  BEHAVING  MADLY  In  this 
month*s  diary.  Dominick  Dunne  dissects  the  latest 
evidence  in  the  Phil  Spector  murder  case, 
explores  the  dysfunctional  power  of  fame— e.g., 
Tom  Cruise.  Russell  Crowe,  the  Jackson  verdict— 
and  almost  poses  for  a  nude  calendar. 
Photograph  by  Larry  Fink. 

HOW  TO  GET  AWAY  WITH  MURDER 

House  majority  leader  Tom  DeLay  has  done  some 
pretty  loathsome  things.  But  he  hasn't  made 
the  mistake  of  apologizing  for  them.  Reviewing  the 
M.O.'s  of  such  Teflon  masters  as  Bill  O'Reilly, 
Donald  Trump,  and  Michael  Jackson.  Michael  WoU 
assesses  the  Hammer's  chances  of  avoiding  the  n 

CORMAC  COUNTRY  Don't  expect  Cormac 
McCarthy  to  hit  the  talk  shows  for  his  new  novel, 
No  Country  for  Old  Men.  He'll  be  hanging 
with  the  scientists  at  the  Santa  Fe  Institute,  where 
he's  top  kibitzer  and  unofficial  artist-in- 
residence.  Getting  McCarthy's  first  interview 
in  13  years,  Richard  B.  Woodward  finds 
a  pickup-driving  maverick  high  on  string  theory 
and  oblivious  to  lit-crit  gossip.  Photograph 
by  Kurt  Markus. 
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07   McADAMS  CRASHES  THE  PARTY 

Bruce  Fierstein  obtains  the  Presidential  Daily 
Briefing  for  July  1,  2005. 
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Never  Follow 


(Wu 


ie  most  enjoyable  reason 
to  arrive  fashionably  late. 


^udi  A8  with  a  335  hp  V8,  or  450  hp  W1 2,  and  quattro"  all-wheel  drive.  With  advanced 
ne  technology,  MMI™  and  an  aluminum  Audi  Space  Frame,  the  A8,  A8  L  and  A8  L  W1 2  allow 
:o  make  an  entrance  no  matter  when  you  choose  to  arrive.  It's  greater  to  lead  than  follow. 


EDITOR'S    LETTER 


%    tm 


V.F.  ON  THE  Q.J. 

By  the  time  the  July  issue 
went  to  the  printer,  nearly 
dozen  on  the  V.F.  team  hoa 
the  Deep  Throat  story  seer 
Back  row,  from  left:  Eilish  r. 
Adam  Nadler,  Chris  Mue 
Elizabeth  Hurlbut,  David  Ft 
and  Susan  Rasco.  Center 
row:  David  Friend,  David  I- 
John  Banta,  Dina  DeShar. 
Peter  Devine,  Darryl  Brant!- 
and  Beth  Kseniak.  Front  ro^ 
Jeannie  Rhodes,  Gasper  Ti 
Jessica  Flint,  Chris  Garrett 
Ellen  Kiell,  and  Katie  Share 
(Not  pictured:  Mary  Flynn 
Sara  Switzer,  and  Robert  V, 


Mr.  Felt  Goes  to  Washington 


On  the  morning  of  the  last  day  of  my  honeymoon  in  late 
May,  a  fax  arrived  from  my  assistant  reminding  me  that 
we  were  releasing  the  "Wig"  story  to  the  press  that  day. 
This  was  news  that  snapped  me  back  into  reality.  "Wig" 
was  the  Vanity  Fair  code  name  for  an  article  we  had  been 
working  on  for  the  better  part  of  two  years,  a  piece  which  would  re- 
veal the  identity  of  "Deep  Throat,"  the  confidential  source  in  Bob 
Woodward  and  Carl  Bernstein's  book  All  the  President's  Men. 

Although  it  gave  the  answer  to  one  of  the  great  unsolved  mysteries 
in  contemporary  American  history,  there  were  any  number  of  reasons 
to  fret  over  the  release  of  this  story.  In  a  climate  where  journalists 
virtually  club  one  another  to  death  over  a  typo,  this  was  a  big  one  to 
get  wrong.  Screwing  up  on  this  scale  would  have  meant  it  would  be 
a  long  flight  back  to  New  York.  And  although  we  were  confident  of 
our  story— in  which  we  named  Mark  Felt,  the  number-two  man  at  the 
F.B.I,  during  the  Nixon  administration,  as  Deep  Throat— we  couldn't 
be  100  percent  sure.  Complete  certainty,  as  I  said  last  month,  would 
have  required  calls  to  Woodward  and  Bernstein,  who  then  could  have 
broken  the  story  themselves.  Or  they  could  have  been  noncommittal, 
as  they  had  been  for  the  past  three  decades.  My  major  fear  was  that 
there  was  no  single  Deep  Throat— that  he  was  a  literary  composite 
dreamed  up  by  Alice  Mayhew,  the  revered  editor  at  Simon  &  Schu- 
ster who  oversaw  the  writing  of  All  the  President's  Men.  I  worried  that 
if  we  got  it  wrong  I  would  become  a  pariah  in  my  profession,  I'd  lose 
my  job  and  all  my  friends,  my  hair  would  fall  out,  my  children  would 
stop  speaking  to  me,  and  I  would  die  lonely  and  alone. 

At  9:30  that  morning,  as  David  Friend,  the  editor  of  the  story, 
and  I  had  agreed,  he  placed  calls  to  Woodward  and  Bernstein,  telling 
them  that  we  were  e-mailing  them  advance  copies  of  a  story  that 
might  interest  them.  "Great,"  Woodward  said.  "Send  it  over."  An 
hour  later,  Beth  Kseniak,  Vanity  Fair's  director  of  public  relations, 
began  releasing  the  story  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  networks,  it 
so  happened,  were  covering  a  Bush  press  conference  at  the  time.  But 
ABC  got  back  to  Kseniak  immediately,  and  soon  Charlie  Gibson 
was  breaking  the  news  over  the  air  and  conducting  a  phone  interview 
with  the  article's  author,  John  D.  O'Connor.  By  mid-afternoon  Kseni- 
ak would  receive  hundreds  of  phone  calls,  e-mails,  and  voice-mail 
messages  from  press  organizations. 

As  the  revelations  rolled  out,  it  became  the  story  around  the  world. 
But  as  my  wife  and  I  headed  to  the  airport  for  the  trip  back  to  New 
York,  I  still  did  not  have  the  confirmation  I  was  looking  for  from 
Woodward,  Bernstein,  or  The  Washington  Post.  We  were  in  the  depar- 


ture lounge  waiting  to  board  our  flight  and  were  following  the  l 
by  cell-phone  contact  when  Friend  got  on  the  line  to  say  that 
was  going  to  make  an  official  announcement  in  seven  minut 
the  end  of  them,  Friend  called  back  to  say  that  the  paper  ha 
confirmed  on  its  Web  site  that  Mark  Felt  was  indeed  Deep 

Woodward,  Bernstein,  and  their  former  boss,  Ben  Bradlee 
kept  their  source's  identity  secret  for  33  years.  Which  : 
premely  admirable.  But,  believe  me,  keeping  a  secret 
Post  for  that  long  is  equal  to  keeping  one  here,  in  the  Conde  | 
Building,  for  about  33  minutes.  Once  the  story  broke,  what 
amazed  staff  members,  colleagues,  and  friends  was  the  fact  th 
tails  of  the  article  had  not  gotten  out  in  the  two  years  we  worked  < 
This  was  a  matter  of  some  pride  around  the  office.  In  the  beg 
only  Friend,  our  legal  affairs  editor,  Robert  Walsh,  and  I  knew  I 
Throat's  identity.  (We  had  signed  non-disclosure  agreements  in  < 
the  Felt  family  later  decided  not  to  come  forward  with  their  i 
lation.)  As  the  story  began  going  through  its  numerous  edit 
circle  expanded  to  Kseniak,  copy  editor  Peter  Devine,  deput 
search  editor  Mary  Flynn,  design  director  David  Harris,  mana 
editor  Chris  Garrett,  and  associate  managing  editor  Ellen 
Meanwhile,  Gasper  Tringale  was  given  the  assignment  to  pi 
graph  Felt.  The  stipulations:  he  couldn't  take  an  assistant,  and 
couldn't  tell  anybody  whom  he  was  shooting,  not  even  his  wift| 
unusual  situation,  given  that  he  is  married  to  Susan  White, 
Fair  s  photography  director. 

In  the  end,  a  total  of  23  people  were  in  on  the  story— 19  of  ] 
are  pictured  above.  We  typeset  the  article  and  laid  it  out  in  a  | 
rate  part  of  our  production  department's  computer  server.  The 
line  "Exposed!  Watergate's  'Deep  Throat'"  was  itself  a  secret  j 
we  were  all  but  on  press.  The  words  "That  Car  Door  Slams  Shii 
served  as  a  substitute  on  the  myriad  cover  proofs  because  the  phr» 
had  roughly  the  same  number  of  characters  as  the  real  headf 
would.  Indeed,  another  fear  of  mine  was  that  a  mix-up  at  the  pr 
and  this  can  happen— would  result  in  a  banner  headline  oved 
Vanity  Fair  logo  that  read:  "Exposed!  That  Car  Door  Slams  Shi) 

I  spoke  to  both  Woodward  and  Bernstein  that  week,  and  both  < 
not  have  been  more  gracious.  And  seeing  them  doing  their  victorj 
of  the  news  cycle  was  like  seeing  the  journalistic  equivalent  of  Wal 
and  Crick,  Martin  and  Lewis,  or  Brad  and  Jen  back  together,  how 
briefly.  For  that,  Mr.  Felt,  along  with  your  services  to  your  counfl 
serious  "Thank  you"  and  a  tip  of  the  hat.  -GRAYDON  CA-T 
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Jessica  Biel  arrived  at 
Vanity  Fair  Amped  in  an  Infiniti. 


HOLLYWOOD  WHEELS 

Infiniti  was  the  official 

automotive  sponsor  of 

Campaign  Hollywood  2005, 

Vanity  Fair's  annual  week  of 

celebrity  happenings  preceding 

the  Academy  Awards.  From 

February  24  to  27,  Infiniti 

provided  VIP  transportation 

service,  headquartered  at  the 

Hotel  Bel-Air,  for  A-list 

personalities  and  Vanity  Fair 

special  guests.  Luke  Wilson, 

Fran  Drescher,  and  Chris  Evans 

were  among  those  who  enjoyed 

transportation  to  and  from 

Oscar  week  events  in  specially 

branded  Infiniti  vehicles. 


CONTRIBUTORS 


A  display  of  the  new  Infiniti  M 
at  the  Hotel  Bel-Air. 


In  his  September  2001  V.F.  artick 
"'Empire  by  Martha,"  editor-at-la 
MATT  TYRNAUER  wrote  about 
Martha  Stewart  at  the  height  of  1 
power.  In  this  issue  he  returns 
same  subject  but  under  very  diffei 
circumstances  ("The  Prisoner  of 
Bedford,"  page  110).  Stewart,  rece 
released  from  prison,  invited 
to  visit  her  farm  in  Bedford,  New 
where  she  is  under  house  arrest 
August.  "Last  time,  I  moved 
with  her  to  her  various  houses,"  h 
says.  "This  time,  we  had  to  stay 
a  screen  door  and  look  far  into 
distance  for  her  to  show  me  her 
tennis  courts.  It  was  interesting  to 
observe  a  powerful  person  trappe 
in  an  environment  of  her  own 
exacting  design." 


While  writing  about  Stephen 

Caracappa  and  Louis  Eppolito, 

the  two  N.Y.P.D.  detectives  who 

allegedly  sold  their  services  to 

the  Mafia  ("Killer  Cops,"  page 

120),  HOWARD  BLUM  says  he 

couldn't  have  wished  for  a  better 

partner  than  John  Connolly. 

"He's  a  tenacious  and  scrupulous 

investigator  who  always 

gets  his  man,  woman,  or  fact," 

explains  Blum.  "Like  cops, 

reporters  always  benefit  from  a 

good  partner."  Blum,  a  former 

reporter  for  The  New  York 

Times  and  the  author  of  eight 

best-sellers,  is  mesmerized  by 

the  case.  "The  sheer  boldness  of 

thinking  they  could  get  away  with  it:  that  fascinates  me.  Reading  the  indictment 

seemed  to  me  to  be— at  its  narrative  roots— a  classic  spy  story  involving  the  complic^ 

loyalties  of  double  agents."  He  is  currently  finishing  a  thriller  about  divoM 


As  a  former  detective  with  the  New  Ya 
City  Police  Department,  investigative  j 
reporter  JOHN  CONNOLLY  was  uniq 
positioned  to  write  (with  Howard  Blv 
this  month's  story  on  Stephen  Carac 
and  Louis  Eppolito.  "If  we  had  not 
access  to  police  investigators,  it  would 
have  been  a  lot  more  difficult  to  writ 
says  Connolly.  "We  also  talked  to 
mobster  Salvatore  'Big  Sal'  Miciotta. 
It's  not  every  day  that  a  reporter  gets  i 
speak  to  someone  living  in  the  witne 
protection  program."  But  Connolly, 
served  on  the  force  for  11  years,  was 
frustrated  that  some  of  the  investigator 
have  tried  to  profit  from  their  finding 
prematurely.  "Being  a  former  detectr 
I  am  happy  when  officers  make  nice 
money,  but  not  while  the  case  is  actr 

CONTINUED    ON    PAGE    56 
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INTRODUCING   CIROC 


THE  WORLD'S   FIRST  VODKA   DISTILLEL 

From  Fine  French  Grapes 


EXCEPTIONALLY   FRESH     ELEGANTLY   SMOOTH 
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ANNOUNCING  THE 

WINNER  OF  THE 

BUDWEISER  FILMMAKER 

DISCOVERY  AWARD 

On  April  28,  2005,  Budweiser's 

Tony  Ponturo  presented  Matt  Nie 

with  the  Budweiser  Filmmaker 

Discovery  Award.  The  award — which 

honored  one  outstanding  film  from 

TriggerStreet.com's  12  finalists  in 

the  Online  Short  Film  Festivals — 

recognized  Nie's  documentary 

Good  Stuff:  The  Story  of  a  Man, 

a  Dream,  and  a  Whole  Lotta  Kites. 

A  portrait  of  Ray  Bethell,  a 

79-year-old  world-record  holder 

for  multiple -kite  flying,  the  film 

captures  Bethell 's  belief  that, 

despite  the  unfairness  of  life,  the 

human  spirit  endures,  and  "that's 

good  stuff."  Good  Stuff  heralds 

Nie  as  a  talented  young  filmmaker 

with  great  potential. 

Visit  TriggerStreet.com  for  more 

information  on  the 

Online  Film  Festival  Series. 


TRIGGER 


C200S  Anheuser-Busch.  Inc.  Buchvesei*  Beer,  St  Lous.  Mssoun 
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In  June,  comedian  BILLY  CRYSTAL 

was  honored  with  a  Tony  Award 

for  his  solo  performance  on 

Broadway,  in  700  Sundays,  an 

autobiographical  piece  about  the 

people  who  have  influenced  his 

life.  "700  Sundays  has  been 

the  most  complete  creative  and 

satisfying  thing  I've  ever  done." 

Crystal  says.  "It's  a  great  part  to 

play,  where  I  am  20  or  more 

characters,  from  Mickey  Mantle  to 

my  grandparents,  to  my  parents, 

and  even  Billie  Holiday.  It's  so 

damn  exciting  to  be  able  to  move 

from  laughter  to  tears  in  a 

split  second."  For  this  month's 

V.F.,  Crystal  pays  homage  to 

comedic  great  Sid  Caesar  and  his  writers  on  the  occasion  of  the  50th  anniversarj 

Caesar's  famed  TV  program  Your  Show  of  Shows.  "This  was  a  treat  because  I  lovt 

of  these  people."  Warner  Books  will  publish  700  Sundays  as  a  book  in  Octo) 


Over  his  13  years  at  Vanity  Fait 
TODD  EBERLE  has  photograph 
a  number  of  wide-ranging  subw 
including  Florence  Knoll  Bassi 
and  the  icons  of  modernism,  j 
the  Frank  Gehry-designed  \M 
Disney  Concert  Hall— an  imag 
of  which  is  now  in  circulation1 
as  a  U.S.  postage  stamp.  For  f 
month's  issue,  Eberle,  who  waJ 
recently  named  a  photographl 
at-large  for  the  magazine,  visit 
the  wonderful  world  of  Walt  Dis 
to  capture  the  dark  side  of  the 
Mickey  Mouse  empire— a  plac< 
that  holds  special  meaning  for  b 
"I  took  my  first  picture  [at  Disi 
World]  30  years  ago,  at  12— of 
model  of  a  home  in  the  future 
Space  Mountain,"  he  says.  He  \ 
thrilled  with  the  assignment.  "1 
was  a  dream  come  full  circle.' 


While  contributing  editor 

EVGENIA  PERETZ  is  not  particularly 

drawn  to  shoe-obsessed  types, 

after  shadowing  Tamara  Mellon, 

founder  and  president  of  Jimmy 

Choo,  in  London,  she  found  there 

was  more  to  Mellon  than  meets 

the  eye.  "I  kept  thinking  of  those 

1980s  commercials  for  the  perfume 

Enjoli,  in  which  a  really  hot  woman 

juggles  a  baby,  a  briefcase,  and  a 

skillet.  Between  her  wildly  successful 

business,  her  adorable  daughter, 

and  her  nonstop  social  life,"  Peretz 

says,  "Tamara  Mellon  really  does 

'have  it  all,'  as  the  expression  goes. 

That  she's  managing  an  extremely 

difficult  husband  on  the  side  makes 

her  all  the  more  impressive." 
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REDUCES  LINES  UP  TO  50%  IN  2  WEEKS* 

Featuring  our  exclusive  formula  with  Botafirm,  a  patented  blend 

of  hexapeptide  and  botanicals,  for  younger  looking  skin. 

Light  coverage  won't  settle  into  fine  lines  and  wrinkles. 


LOOK  FOR  THIS  BOX  IN-STORE 


CROWD-PLEASER 

An  ailing  Pope  John  Paul  II 
delivers  a  silent  Easter  Sunday 
blessing  from  his  window  at  the 
Vatican  on  March  27,  2005. 


THE  MYSTIC  IN  THE  VATICAN 

The  divine  John  Paul  II;  seething  women  applaud  James  Wolcott;  weighing 
.5  million;  remembering  the  war;  Jon  Robin  Baitz  regrets;  and  more 


As  an  active  member  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  I  was  re- 
lieved to  find  that  your  arti- 
cle ["He  Believed  in  Mir- 
acles," by  John  Cornwell, 
June]  was  at  least  written  by 
a  practicing  Catholic,  and 
even  a  loving  critic. 

I  was  also  glad  that  the  article  presented 
an  argument  related  to  the  supernatural, 
for  that  is  what  faith  is— "a  belief  in  things 
unseen."  That  journalists  continue  to  try  to 
place  it  in  human  terms  is  as  laughable  as  it 
is  frustrating  for  me. 

However,  I  did  disagree  with  the  fol- 
lowing statement:  "His  pyramidal  notion 
of  the  function  of  the  papacy,  the  cult  of 
his  papal  personality,  seemed  to  encour- 
age an  epic  self-centeredness."  One  can 
only  imagine  how  Karol  Wojtyla's  heart 
would  sink  if  he  were  to  read  this.  Not 
because  of  self-centeredness,  but  because 
of  his  profound  humility.  I  was  an  em- 
ployee during  the  initial  planning  of  the 
Pope  John  Paul  II  Cultural  Center,  in 
Washington,  D.C.  When  told  of  the  idea 
for  the  center,  John  Paul  II  insisted  that  it 
not  be  focused  on  him.  He  wanted  it  to 
be  a  space  for  visitors  to  explore  the  Catho- 


lic faith.  Because  of  this  humble  request, 
only  one  room  in  the  four-story  structure  is 
devoted  to  his  life  and  personal  legacy. 

JULIA  STRUKELY 
Arlington,  Virginia 


BAnLE  OF  THE  SEXES 

I  AM  A  WOMAN,  and  I  am  seething  over  the 
'"natural  order  of  things"  ["Caution:  Wom- 
en Seething,"  by  James  Wolcott,  June].  It  is 
depressing  to  see  how  we  are  represented  (or 
not)  among  the  talking  heads  on  TV  and  in 
the  newspapers.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Wolcott,  for 
not  being  afraid  to  say  that  beyond  the  whole 
female-pundit  issue  it  is  a  class  thing. 

SHELBY  BRAMMER 
Buda,  Texas 

AS  A  FEMALE  STUDENT  of  science,  I  was 
very  pleased  to  read  "Caution:  Women 
Seething."  I  thought  it  was  a  strong  indict- 
ment of  the  subtle  repression  that  women 
face  when  trying  to  move  out  of  expected 
boundaries.  That  is,  until  I  got  to  the  penul- 
timate paragraph.  Why  precisely  did  Mr. 
Wolcott  i'cel  it  necessary  to  blame  part  of 
the  female  repression  on  religion?  Although 


I  am  sure  that  there  are  women  in  the  world 
who  are  dominated  by  men  through  reli- 
gious means,  it  is  not  the  religion  itself  thai 
provokes  this.  I  do  not  know  of  a  single  reli 
gion  that  encourages  female  suppression, 
I  was  disappointed  to  see  Vanity  Fair  fol 
lowing  the  common  trend  of  disrespecting 
other  people's  beliefs. 

CLARE  OLIVER 

Cambridge,  England 

THANK  YOU,  James  Wolcott,  for  youi 
smart  and  funny  article  on  Lawrence  Sum- 
mers's comment  questioning  the  "intrinsic 
aptitude"  of  women  for  science.  As  I  began 
reading,  I  feared  that  you  would  go  the 
well-trodden  way  of  allowing— with  vari- 
ous demonstrations  of  faux  regret— that  the 
man  had  a  point.  I  should  have  had  mor< 
faith.  Your  tone  and  points  were  just  right, 
KATHLEEN  LOWRE\ 
Lynchburg,  Virginia 


THE  MAFIA'S  BAGMAN 

I  DOUBT  THAT  FRANK  SINATRA  carried 
$3.5  million  in  $50  bills  in  a  briefcase  foi 
the  Mafia  ["Sinatra  and  the  Mob,"  b) 
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Anthony  Summers  and  Robbyn  Swan, 
June].  At  454  bills  to  a  pound,  Sinatra 
would  have  been  carrying  in  excess  of  150 
pounds.  Not  to  mention  that  there  isn't  a 
briefcase  made  that  would  hold  70,000  $50 
bills  (the  equivalent  of  about  26  reams,  or 
two  and  a  half  cases,  of  copy  paper). 

JOEL  PALMER 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

ANTHONY  SUMMERS  AND  ROBBYN 
SWAN  RESPOND:  Sinatra's  friend  Jerry 
Lewis  told  us  in  a  taped  interview  that  Sinatra 
carried  this  money,  and  we've  so  reported  in 
Sinatra:  The  Life— not  least  because  the  allega- 
tion does  not  stand  alone.  We  also  quote  infor- 
mation about  Sinatra's  illicitly  carrying  cash  on 
other  occasions.  Lewis  didn  't  claim  to  have  wit- 
nessed the  event.  But  the  columnist  William 
Safire  years  ago  reported  on  a  parallel  contro- 
versy, when  Sinatra — under  oath — mocked  the 
suggestion  that  he  had  once  carried  $2  million  in 
an  attache  case  on  a  trip  to  Cuba.  The  irrepress- 
ible Norman  Mailer  conducted  his  own  experi- 
ment using  S100  bills  and  reported  to  Safire  that 
you  could  in  fact  get  more  than  $2  million  into 
an  attache  case  12  inches  by  15  inches  by  5  inch- 
es deep.  Noting  that  Sinatra  had  challenged 
anyone  to  achieve  this,  offering  $2  million  to 
anyone  who  might  succeed,  Mailer  suggested 
that  he  and  Safire  collect  and  share  the  reward. 
We  didn  7  ask  Lewis  whether  he  really  meant  to 
say  "briefcase"  or  if  he  was  thinking  of  larger 
hand  baggage  for  the  $3.5  million,  and  maybe 
we  should  try  our  own  experiment.  More  impor- 
tant, perhaps,  than  the  technical  exactitudes  is 
the  fact  that  Sinatra  himself  admitted  having 
taken  part  in  this  sort  of  exploit  in  1948.  He 
said  he  lugged  a  satchel  fdled  with  cash  to  the 
docks  on  behalf  of  the  Jewish  underground,  as 
a  payment  for  an  illegal  munitions  shipment. 
According  to  former  Jerusalem  mayor  Teddy 
Kollek,  who  asked  Sinatra  to  do  it,  the  bag  con- 
tained about  a  million  dollars. 

I  LOVED  THE  EXCERPT  from  Anthony 
Summers  and  Robbyn  Swan's  biography 
Sinatra:  The  Life.  You  could  not  be  in  show 
business  back  then  without  tripping  over  the 
Mob,  because  they  owned  all  the  venues. 
But  it  was  not  only  the  performers  they  had 
their  arms  around.  In  1960,  Senator  John  F. 
Kennedy  interrupted  his  presidential  cam- 
paign to  stop  by  the  Sands  Hotel,  in  Las  Ve- 
gas, where  Frank,  Dean,  Sammy,  Joey  Bish- 
op, and  Peter  Lawford  were  shooting  Oceans 

II  by  day  and  performing  onstage  every 
night,  and  where  my  late  wife,  Jane,  and  I 
were  living  with  Sammy,  researching  his 
autobiography  Yes  I  Can. 

When  Kennedy  arrived,  Sammy  intro- 
duced him  from  the  stage,  and  then  we  all 
went  up  to  Frank's  suite  for  a  late-night  party 
that  included  the  gorgeous  and  friendly 
Copa  Girls.  Around  four  A.M.,  Peter  beck- 
oned Sammy  from  the  next  room  and  whis- 


pered, "  Would  you  like  to  see  what  a  million 
dollars  looks  like?"  Hell,  yes!  We  all  did. 
Jane  and  I  followed  Sammy  into  the  room; 
Peter  closed  the  door  and  opened  a  satchel 
he  had  been  guarding.  It  was  filled  with  S 100 
bills— a  gift  from  the  casino  owners  to  Sen- 
ator Kennedy's  campaign. 

BURT  BOYAR 
Los  Angeles,  California 

IN  THE  EXCERPT  from  Sinatra:  The  Life,  vir- 
tually every  mention  of  my  uncle,  Vincent 
"Jimmy  Blue  Eyes"  Alo,  is  inaccurate.  My 
uncle  did  not  have  a  "stake"  in  the  William 
Morris  Agency.  Moreover,  Henri  Gine,  who 
worked  for  Frank  Sinatra,  did  not  go  "to 
great  pains  to  keep  quiet"  his  friendship  with 
my  uncle.  On  the  contrary,  he  and  his  wife, 
Billie,  dined  with  our  family  several  times  a 
week  from  the  50s  through  the  70s.  Through 
the  Gines,  my  uncle  and  aunt  became  friend- 
ly with  Frank  Sinatra's  mother,  Dolly.  How- 
ever, there  was  not  a  close  friendship  between 
Sinatra  and  my  uncle. 

In  the  late  50s,  I  sublet  the  apartment  at 
40  Central  Park  South  from  George  Wood 
after  Sinatra  moved  out.  It  was  then  that  I 
met  producer  Martin  Jurow.  He  told  great 
stories  about  celebrities.  However,  he  is  mis- 
taken when  he  says  that  my  uncle  called 
Harry  Cohn  in  order  to  secure  the  part  of 
Maggio  in  From  Here  to  Eternity  for  Sina- 
tra. That's  a  myth.  Ava  Gardner  was  the 
one  who  helped  her  husband  land  that  role, 
a  fact  that  Barbara  Gine  (Henri's  daugh- 
ter) confirms.        , 

The  depiction  of  my  uncle's  relationship 
with  Sinatra  is  yet  another  Mob-myth- 
perpetuating  piece  of  semi-literary  fluff. 

CAROLE  CORTLAND  RUSSO 
Miami,  Florida 

SUMMERS  AND  SWAN  RESPOND:  Our 
source  for  Jimmy  Blue  Eyes"  Alo 's  having  had  a 
stake  in  the  William  Morris  Agency  is  the  re- 


spected investigative  reporter  and  crime  consul 
tant  Hank  Messick.  He  wrote  that  Alo  "oirnea 
part  of  the  Morris  Agency"  as  of  the  early  5Q( 
an  assertion  consistent  with  Martin  Jurow'i 
claim  that  Alo  met  with  a  senior  Morris  agem 
almost  daily,  before  dining  with  mobster  Meyet 
Lansky 

Former  MCA  talent  agent  and  publicist 
Peter  Levinson,  who  knew  both  Gine  and  Alq 
told  us  that  Gine'  insisted  he  keep  quiet  about 
Alo's presence  in  his  office. 

The  concert  promoter  Ken  Roberts,  whi 
shared  an  office  with  Gine  and  knew  both  Alt 
and  Sinatra,  told  us  that  Alo  was  the  singer) 
"closest  friend  in  that  realm"— meaning  i% 
gangster  circles.  Alo  said  the  same  thing  himse\ 
in  a  1994  interview:  "I  knew  him  from  when  h 
was  a  kid. " 

As  for  the  casting  of  Sinatra  in  From  Here 
to  Eternity,  Martin  Jurow's  firsthand  account 
of  how  Alo  helped  Sinatra  get  the  part  appean 
in  his  book,  Marty  Jurow  Seein'  Stars,  h 
addition,  Jurow' s  wife,  Erin-Jo,  told  us  sh 
remembered  hearing  what  had  happened  at  tin 
time,  and  Jurow' s  co-author,  Philip  Wuntch,  u 
veteran  writer  and  critic  for  The  Dallas  Morn- 
ing News,  vouched  for  his  credibility  Finally 
Jurow's  account  fits  into  the  overall  story  of  th 
From  Here  to  Eternity  casting — as  does  tht 
wifely  lobbying  of  Ava  Gardner,  which  wt 
report  in  our  book. 


THE  FORGOTTEN  WAR 

THANK  YOU  VERY  MUCH  for  your  recenl 
editorial  ["The  Forgotten  War,"  by  Graydoc 
Carter,  June].  For  the  past  year  and  a  half 
my  group,  Grandmothers  Against  the  War. 
has  been  holding  a  weekly  vigil  on  Fifth 
Avenue  in  front  of  Rockefeller  Plaza.  Each 
week,  one  of  our  signs  displays  the  week 
to-week  total  of  dead  American  G.I.'s 
Last  week,  it  was  25  more  than  the  week 
before;  the  week  prior  to  that,  it  was  19  more 
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than  the  previous  week.  We  ask  one  another. 
"Where  is  the  outrage?"— not  only  over  the 
American  dead  and  maimed  but  also  about 
all  the  dead  and  maimed  Iraqis,  who  are 
innocent  of  any  wrongdoing  toward  us  (or 
anyone  else). 

JOAN  WILE 
New  York.  New  York 
s 

YOU  ARE  RIGHT  to  say  that  the  war  in  Iraq 
is  being  forgotten.  I  recently  remarked  to 
my  mother  that  since  the  death  of  the  Pope 
the  war  news  has  been  less  prominent  in 
The  New  York  Times.  Its  best  war  writer. 
Dexter  Filkins.  isn't  even  reporting  from 
Iraq  anymore;  instead,  "the  rookies."  as  I 
like  to  call  them,  write  a  daily  "laundry  list" 
of  the  previous  day's  events.  These  stories 
are  incomplete,  often  haphazard,  and  the 
news  on  American  deaths  tends  to  be 
buried  deep  within. 

I  find  all  of  this  worrisome  because  I  think 
the  Bush  administration,  even  more  than  The 
.Yen  York  Times,  is  not  terribly  distressed  over 
the  ghastly  things  that  are  going  on  in  Iraq. 
Winning  looks  very  far  away  indeed. 

ELIZABETH  CALE 
Hilton  Head  Island.  South  Carolina 

I  HAVE  AN  ANSWER  to  Graydon  Carter's 
question  "What  ever  happened  to  the  war 
in  Iraq?"  It  is  the  media's  focus  on  the 
war  that  has  subsided,  not  the  American 
people's  concern  about  the  war,  or  their 
support  of  our  troops.  For  example,  where 
was  the  war  in  Iraq  featured  in  your  June 
issue? 

LAURIE  KILKENNY 
Danbury.  Connecticut 


ALLOW  ME  TO  CLARIFY 

I  WAS  DISMAYED  by  the  implication  con- 
veyed by  my  own  words  on  the  subject  of 
gay  marriage  in  "Fanfair:  Delusions  of 
Grandeur"  [by  Edward  Helmore,  June].  I 
am  quoted—  accurately— as  worrying  that  it 
"flattens  out  the  great  romance  and  trage- 
dy and  complexity  of  what  it  means  to  be 
gay."  Yes,  that  sounds  exactly  like  something 
I  would  say,  except,  I  believe,  those  words 
were  accompanied  by  other  thoughts  on  the 
subject.  While  I  worry  about  the  dangers 
of  a  culture  of  conformity  and  fitting  in. 
when  it  comes  to  equal  rights  for  gay  cou- 
ples to  form  civil  unions,  including  marriage, 
and  to  enjoy  the  same  protections  enjoyed 
by  straight  couples.  I  am  still  quite  clear 
on  the  matter.  As  someone  who  was  in  a  re- 
lationship for  more  than  12  years.  I  find  the 
notion  of  not  being  able  to  leave  my  pos- 
sessions to  my  mate,  of  not  being  able  to 
visit  him  in  the  hospital,  of  not  enjoying 
the  same  rights  as  straight  couples,  to  be  a 
great  evil.  If  that  quote  gave  the  mistaken 


impression  that  I  am  some  self-hating  Log 
Cabinite,  angling  for  the  approval  of  peo- 
ple who  despise  me.  and  for  whom  I  have 
nothing  but  contempt,  I  sincerely  apologize. 
JON  ROBIN  BAIT2 
Sag  Harbor.  New  Yodj 


SELLING  STAR  WARS 

TWENTIETH  CENTURY  FOX  admini* 
tered  the  merchandising  rights  for  the  firs 
Star  Wars,  not  Lucasfilm,  as  suggested  ii 
your  article  "Star  Wars:  The  Last  Battle," 
by  Jim  Windolf  [February].  Fox  relinquished 
these  rights  to  Lucasfilm  in  1979  when  the 
sequel  rights  to  The  Empire  Strikes  Bad 
were  renegotiated. 

As  vice  president  of  Fox  Licensing,! 
handled  the  licensing  campaign  for  the  ini 
tial  theatrical  release  of  Star  Wars,  coordi 
nating  it  with  Lucasfilm. 

I  will  always  be  proud  of  my  contnbutioi 
to  Star  Wars  licensing.  Stephen  Sansweet'i 
eloquent  autographed  inscription  to  me  ii 
his  book  Star  Wars:  From  Concept  to  Street 
to  Collectible  said  it  all:  "To  Marc— Those  ai 
the  creation  . . .  With  much  thanks,  both  fa 
your  original  role  and  your  help  in  doing  thi 
book.  May  the  Force  be  with  you  always!] 

MARC  PEVER! 
Palm  Desert,  Califomii 


VANITY  FAIR'S  TO-DO  LIST 

NOW  THAT  YOU  HAVE  FOUND  Deep 
Throat  ["I'm  the  Guy  They  Called  Deej 
Throat."  by  John  D.  O'Connor,  July],  pleasi 
find:  Osama  bin  Laden,  the  weapons  ol 
mass  destruction,  the  Dick  Cheney  energy 
task-force  documents,  the  George  W  Busl 
Texas  Air  National  Guard  attendance  rec 
ords,  the  person  in  the  administration  whe 
"outed"  Valerie  Plame,  the  actual  results  ol 
the  Florida  2000  presidential  election,  i 
balanced  national  budget,  the  anthrax  ter 
rorist(s),  full  funding  for  No  Child  Lefl 
Behind,  Tom  DeLay's  integrity,  uraniurr 
in  Niger,  Abu  Musab  al-Zarqawi,  and  the 
person  Carly  Simon  was  singing  about  ir 
"You're  So  Vain."  I  know  you  can  do  it! 

ANDREW  WADIUM  JR 
New  York.  New  Yori 


Letters  to  the  editor  should  be  sent  electroni 
cally  with  the  writer's  name,  address,  and  day 
time  phone  number  to  letters@vf.com.  Letter! 
to  the  editor  will  also  be  accepted  via  fax  al 
212-286-4324.  All  requests  for  back  issue! 
should  be  sent  to  subscriptions@vf.com.  A] 
other  queries  should  be  sent  to  vfmail@vf.com 
The  magazine  reserves  the  right  to  edit  sub 
missions,  which  may  be  published  or  otherwise 
used  in  any  medium.  All  submissions  become 
the  property  of  Vanity  Fair. 
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IF  YOlU  EVER  HEARD  YO-YO  MA  PI 
YOU  KNOW  HOW  WELL 

HIS  CELLO  CAN  SINC 


Yo-Yo  Ma's  brilliant  talent  is  what  gives  his  cello  a  voice.  Yet  it's  his  belief  in  music's  power  of  communication 
that  makes  his  cello  sing  a  different  tune.  With  the  world  as  his  influence  he  has  taken  music  from  the  far  reaches 
of  the  ancient  Silk  Road  to  centre  stage.  Because  he  is  a  master  cellist,  we  put  a  spotlight  not  just  on  his  talent 
to  play  music,  but  the  lengths  he  goes  to  discover  it. 


OYSTER  PERPETUAL  DAY- DATE  •  WWW. ROLEX  COM 
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revamped  Hollywood 
osevelt  Hotel,  photographed 
>n  June  II,  2005.  For  more, 

turn  to  page  72. 
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BE  inspired.  "Degas  at  Harvard/'  the  First  exhibition 
from  the  university's  art  collection,  goes  on  view  at 
the  Arthur  M.  Sackler  Museum,  in  Cambridge. 


RETURN  to  high  school.  Joseph  Szabo's  black-and-white 
photographs  of  his  teenage  students  are  on  display  at  the 
Gitterman  Gallery,  in  New  York  City,  for  four  more  days 


GET  snappy.  The  58th  Annual  Maine  Lobster  Festival 
begins  today  in  Rockland. 


STAKE  OUT  a  spot  tonight  on  Central  Park's  Rumsey 
Play-field.  Patti  Smith  takes  to  the  SummerStage  for  a  free 
concert,  double-billed  with  Janet  Hamill  &  Moving  Star. 


REV  UP  that  Dodge  Charger!  Check  out  The  Dukes  of  Hazzard, 
opening  today  in  theaters. 


GET  modern  in  the  Midwest.  The  Figge  Art  Museum, 
designed  by  David  Chipperf  ield,  opens  its  doors  in 
Davenport,  Iowa. 

GO  electric,  as  Bob  Dylan  first  did  here.  Don't  miss  the 
final  day  of  the  Newport  Folk  Festival,  in  Newport,  R.I., 
featuring  Elvis  Costello,  Bright  Eyes,  and  Emmyiou  Harris. 


INDULGE  in  Tuscany.  Steal  away  for  17  days  of  classical 
music,  art,  cooking,  and  wine  at  the  Tuscan  Sun  Festival, 
in  Cortona,  Italy. 

HEAR  the  train  whistle.  The  world's  first  steam 
locomotive  made  its  inaugural  run  174  years  ago 
between  Albany  and  Schenectady,  New  York. 
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DROP  your  sickles  and  hammers,  and  pick  up  your  nine-irons. 
The  Cadillac  Russian  Open  begins  today  in  Moscow. 


DESCEND  300  feet  underground  into  a  coal  mine.  The  National 
Mining  Museum  of  Wales— dubbed  "the  Big  Pit"— was  recently 
awarded  the  Gulbenkian  Prize  for  Museum  of  the  Year. 

APPLAUD  for  charity.  Marshall  Field's  annual  Glamorama 
bash,  a  fall-fashion  show  and  fund-raiser  that  supports  the  Art 
Institute  of  Chicago,  takes  place  today  in  the  Windy  City. 

JAM  with  jazz  musicians  during  tonight's  Mancini  Musicale  in 
Royce  Hall  at  U.C.  Los  Angeles.  Proceeds  from  the  concert  go  to 
the  Henry  Mancini  Institute's  scholarship  fund. 


CATCH  Carole  King  before  it's  too  late.  The  acclaimed 
singer-songwriter  wraps  up  her  two-month-long 
Living  Room  Tour  tonight  in  Santa  Rosa,  California. 

CHANNEL  the  spirits  of  Jimi  Hendrix  and 

Jerry  Garcia.  Woodstock  kicked  off  on  this  day  in  1 969 


POP  the  cork  on  a  bottle  of  Dom  Perignon  Rose  Vintage  1 995 
The  fusion  of  Pinot  Noir  and  Chardonnay  grapes  makes  the 
perfect  toast  to  summer.  Cheers. 
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PLACE  your  bets.  The  26th  running  of  the  Yaddo  Handicap, 
named  for  the  nearby  artists'  community,  is  today  at  the  Saratoga 
Race  Course. 


PAINT  the  town  red.  Then  go  hear  the  White  Stripes,  who  rock 
the  Greek  Theatre  tonight  in  Los  Angeles. 


CATCH  "Fire  and  Rain"  live  in  Denver  as  the  soft-spoken,  folksy 
James  Taylor  plays  the  Coors  Amphitheater  as  part  of  his  2005 
summer  tour. 

GO  gonzo  and  celebrate  Hunter  S.  Thompson's  life.  At  his 
invitation-only  funeral  today  in  Colorado,  a  cannon  will  shoot  his 
remains  onto  his  Owl  Creek  ranch  property. 

INDULGE  your  sense  of  sound.  James  Conlon  of  the  Paris 
National  Opera  conducts  tonight,  the  last  day  of  the  nine-week-long 
classical  summer  season  at  the  Aspen  Music  Festival. 

GET  your  Baroque  on.  The  Vienna  Mozart  Orchestra 

plays  the  Musikverein  Golden  Hall  in  wigs  and  full  period  garb. 


STRIKE  a  pose.  Ansel  Adams's 

photographs  of  the  American  West  are  on 
exhibit  at  the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts. 


SUBMIT  to  your  sophomoric  passions. 
The  DVDs  for  the  second  season  of  The  O.C.  hit  stores. 


WHIP  it  good.  Devo  re-unites  to  perform  at 
Chicago's  House  of  Blues. 


BLEND  slapstick  with  sophistication.  New  York's 
IFC  Center  presents  The  Baxter,  an  homage  to 
romantic  screwball  comedies  of  the  1950s. 


TRY  it  on  for  size.  San  Francisco  celebrates 

Fashion  Week  for  the  second  year,  showcasing  young  designers 

such  as  Rock  &  Republic,  at  the  Palace  of  Fine  Arts  Theatre. 

BE  a  part  of  the  scene.  Famed  New  York  chef  Bobby  Ray  has 
opened  his  fab  new  restaurant,  Bar  Americain,  in  Midtown. 
Call  for  reservations. 


SERVE  and  volley,  or,  better  yet,  just  watch  the  pros 
do  it.  The  U.S.  Open  kicks  off  in  New  York  City. 


BE  cool.  The  Blues  Brothers  special-edition  25fh-anniversory  DVD 
goes  on  sale  today. 


LIVE  la  do/ce  vita.  Cineastes  and  aufeurs  prepare  to  judge  and  be 
judged  at  the  62nd  Venice  International  Film  Festival. 
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New.    Classic. 

No  longer  antonyms. 


NEW  RANGE  ROVER  SUPERCHARGED 


LAND 
ROVER 


FANFA 


I  o,  ho,  ho  and  a  bottle  of  rum  . . .  Drawn  to  the  sea, 
I  rough  company,  and  Kingston  by  Starlight  (Three 
Rivers),  novelist  Christopher  John  Farley's  nervy  heroine 
passes  herself  off  as  a  salty  dog.  Mark  Helprin's  fictional 
royals,  Freddy  and  Fredericka  (Penguin  Press),  take  Amer- 
ica by  storm.  With  her  sharpened-toothpick-like  wit,  Jane 
Stanton  Hitchcock  skewers  the  elite  like  pigs  in  a  blanket 
in  her  newest  champagne-society  mystery,  One  Danger- 
ous Lady  (Miramax).  The  actor  hero  of  John  Irving's 
Until  I  Find  You  (Random  House)  is  a  melancholy  mama's 
boy  drawn  to  older  women.  Newbie  Holiday  Reinhorn 
roars  in  Big  Cats  (Free  Press),  her  first  collection  of  short 
stories.  Part  the  purple  haze  and  gaze  into  Charles  R. 
Cross's  biography  of  guitar  god 
Jimi  Hendrix,  Room  Full  of  Mir- 
rors (Hyperion).  Laurie  Dahlberg 
brings  American  photographer 
Larry  Fink  (Phaidon),  "the  Jack 
Kerouac  of  photography,"  into  fo- 
cus. The  life  and  work  of  archi- 
tect Norman  Jaffe  is  reflected  in 
Alastair  Gordon's  Romantic  Modernist  (Monacelli). 
Christopher  Frayling  casts  back  to  Once  upon  a  Time 
in  Italy  (Abrams)  and  the  spaghetti  Westerns  of  director 
Sergio  Leone.  Adrienne  Brodeur's  debut  is  the  cheeky 
and  chick-pleasing  Man  Camp  (Random  House).  Wicked 
and  wild  Julia  Slavin's  premiere  novel  is  the  dark  and  de- 
licious Carnivore  Diet  (Norton).  Also  this  month:  Kate 
White's  Over  Her  Dead  Body  (Warner),  Todd  Hasak- 
Lowy's  The  Task  of  This  Translator  (Harvest),  and  Tucker 
Shaw's  Eveiything  I  Ate  (Chronicle).  I'm  licking  my  chops . . . 


HOT 

TYPE 


From  top:  the  Gates  of  the  Grove 
Synagogue,  East  Hampton,  New  York, 
designed  by  Norman  Jaffe;  an  Italian 
poster  for  Sergio  Leone's  Once  upon  a 
Time  in  the  West;  Moses  Soyer  Studio, 
New  York  City,  1958,  by  Larry  Fink. 


INI 

h 


nonymous  German 
woman  recounts  in  harrowing 
detail  the  devastating  eight- 
week  1945  Soviet  siege 
of  the  Nazi  capital,  including 
how  she  was  able  to 
survive  the  horrors  of  mass 
rape,  looting,  and  starvation 


A  legend  among  nonfiction  vriters,  Grover 
Lewis  was  one  of  the  Big  Daddies  of  New 


Splendor 
in  the  Short  Grass 


Bad-Boy  Blues 

BRET  EASTON  ELLIS  GROWS  UP 

Bret  Easton  Ellis  is  an  alcoholic,  coke- 
snorting,  self-obsessed  crybaby  whose 
once  promising  literary  career  has  been 
eclipsed  by  his  celebrity.  Since  his  abusive 
father  died,  1 3  years  ago,  Ellis,  a  bloated 
Lothario,  has  been  engaged  in  little  more 
than  a  slow-motion,  paparazzi-ready  train 
wreck.  But  listen-you  didn't  hear  that 
from  me.  This  is  how  Ellis  describes  the 
character  Bret  Easton  Ellis,  the  antihero  of 
his  fifth  novel,  Lunar  Park  (Knopf).  After 
being  scraped  up  from  rock  bottom  by 
Jayne,  an  old  girlfriend  and  now  a  famous 
movie  star,  Bret  Easton  Ellis  finds  himself 
not  only  newly  married  and  pressed  into 
caring  hat  the  son  he  abandoned  1 1  years 
before  but  also  living  in  the  suburbs,  where, 
we  all  knov/,  the  real  hell  begins.  The 
perpetually  tanked  Ellis  can't  connect  with 
anyone^,  not  the  grad  student  he  longs  to 
bed,  nor  his  wife,  nor  his  old  pal  Jay 
Mclnerney,  nor,  most  poignantly, 
his  adolescent  son,  Robby.  Add  to 
this  mix  a  murderous  bird  doll,  a  series  of 
grisly  crimes  based  on  those  committed 
by  Patrick  Bateman  (the  yuppie  serial 
killer  of  Ellis's  American  Psycho),  and, 
most  puzzling,  the  disappearance  of  the 
neighborhood's  teenage  boys.  By 
combining  equal  parts  John  Cheever 
and  Stephen  King,  and  infusing  the  novel 
with  his  own,  distinct  brand  of  social  satire— 
in  this  case  upscale,  uptight  white  angst 
and  modern  child  rearing  [Meds!  More 
mec/s/)— Ellis  has  created  a  potent  and 
intoxicating  cocktail,  one  that  affords  us 
visions  without  the  ugly  hangover.      — E.S. 


SELF-CENTERED 
Bret  Easton  Ellis, 
who  shares  a  name  — 
and  a  past — with 
his  new  novel's 
main  character. 


scandalously 
underappreciated 
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AVAILABLE   AT  FINE   EYEWEAR    LOCATIONS  •  800-550-0005 


FANFAIR 

Posh  Classics 

CELEBRATING  PRINGLE  STYLE 


E 


ver  wonder  who  invented  the  twinset, 
the  matching  crewneck-and-cardigan 
sweater  combination  worn  by  sensibly  chic 

women?  No  doubt  the  millions  of  freshly  sheared  Kash- 
mir goats  that  roam  Mongolia  (where  nearly  25  percent 

of  the  world's  cashmere  originates)  do,  too.  Pringle,  the  first 

name  in  stylish  Scottish  knitwear,  is  the  correct  answer.  While      yj 

the  company  was  founded  as  a  family-owned  wool  supplier 

in  1815,  it  quickly  expanded  to  make  socks  and  underwear  for  the 

Highland  elite.  By  the  1920s  the  Pringle  family  had  coined  the 

word  "knitwear-'  to 
describe  their  knit- 
ted garments  worn 
as  outerwear,  and 
admirers  of  sweat- 
er girls  the  world  over  gave  thanks.  Edward 
Vm  may  have  abdicated  the  throne  for  Wallis 

Simpson,  but  he  wouldn't  give  up  the  kingdom's  Pringle-made  argyle  socks,  which  were  his  favorite. 
And  the  brand's  illustrious  following  ( Ewan  McGregor,  Sophie  Dahl,  David  Beckham,  and  Robbie 
Williams,  to  name  a  few)  lives  on.  To  honor  19  decades  in  business,  the  company  will  celebrate  with  a  col- 
lection of  19  delightfully  quirky  handmade  pieces— including  sweet  cashmere  camisoles  and  briefs,  thigh- 
high  socks,  modern  Henley  T-shirts,  and  updated  argyies— that  will  hit  stores  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic 
(and  the  Pacific,  for  that  matter)  this  November.  —Christine  lennon 


ARGYLE 

ADORATION 

Clockwise  from  top 

left:  the  Pringle 

Cashmere  Bar 

in  Harvey  Nichols,  in 

London,  1953;  the 

current  advertising 

campaign;  a  label 

featuring  the  Scottish 

"Rampant  Lion." 


As  curator  of  the  gallery  at  250  Hud- 
son Street,  in  New  York  City's  Tribeca, 
19-year-old  native  Vito  Schnabel  has 
already  established  himself  as  a  fixture 
on  the  city's  art  scene.  His  two  most 
recent  shows,  "Incubator"  (showcas- 
ing various  artists)  and  works  by  Ron 
Gorchov,  were  critically  acclaimed.  A 
member  of  the  next  generation  of  style- 
and  trend-setters,  Schnabel  is  inspired 
by  the  music  below  . . . 

ON  THE  DOWNLOAD 

"Dreaming"-Cream 
"The  Love  You  Save"-Jackson  Five 
"Walk  on  the  Wild  Side"-Lou  Reed 
"Fingertips"-Stevie  Wonder 
"Many  Rivers  to  Cross"-Jimmy  Cliff 
"Ten  Crack  Commandments" 
-Notorious  B.I.G. 

"Sad-Eyed  Lady  of  the  Lowlands" 
-Bob  Dylan 
"All  Apologies" 
-Nirvana 
"Tears  of  Rage" 
-The  Band 
"Feel in'  It" 


Roosevelt  Rendezvous 

A  ANOTHER  HOLLYWOOD  ICON  GETS  A  FACE-LIFT 

1 78  years  old,  the  Hollywood  Roosevelt  Hotel  boasts  a  history  as  rich  and  fabulous  as  the 
luminaries  who  have  stayed  and  played  within  its  storied  walls.  The  Spanish-Moorish  gem- 
initially  backed  by  high-powered  investors  Douglas  Fairbanks  Sr.,  Mary  Pickford,  and  Louis 
B.  Mayer— hosted  the  first  Academy  Awards,  in  1 929,  housed  a  broke  fledgling  actor  called  David 
Niven,  and  entertained  the  likes  of  Salvador  Dali  and  Ernest  Hemingway.  It  is  even  said  to  be 
haunted  by  the  ghost  of  former  guest  Marilyn  Monroe.  Famous  dead  people,  however,  do  not  a  hot 
spot  make.  Enter  the  Thompson  Hotel  group,  which  assumed  management  of  the  property  in  2004 
and  has  since  initiated  a  slew  of  renovations  steered  by  the  group's  hotelier,  Jason  Pomeranc.  'There  is 

this  resurgence  now  in  Hollywood,  and  I  think  that 
the  hotel  will  be  the  pivotal  turning  point  in  that," 
says  Pomeranc,  who  has  been  working  with  design- 
er Dodd  Mitchell  on  revamping  all  the  cabana 
rooms  and  the  penthouse  where  Clark  Gable 
and  Carole  Lombard  got  cozy.  Under  the  eagle 
eye  of  nightlife  impresario  Amanda  Demme,  the 
hotel  has  also  opened  the  poolside  paradise  Tropi- 
cana,  is  revitalizing  its  lobby  bar,  and  will  soon 
welcome  V.I.P.'s  to  the  exclusive  enclave  Teddy's, 
christened  in  honor  of  both  the  president  for  whom 
the  Roosevelt  was  named  and  Amanda's  late  hus- 
band, director  Ted  Demme.  "I  wanted  the  ultimate 
mix,"  she  explains.  "A  place  you  know  you  can  go 
to  any  night  and  find  incredibly  interesting  people." 
And  then  there's  Dakota,  the  hotel's  new  restaurant, 
which,  with  the  celebrated  chef  Tim  Goodell, 
rounds  out  its  sassy  new  style.  The  ghost  of  glamour 
past  has  a  new  lease  on  life,      -cmily  poenisch 


SWINGING  GLAMOUR 
The  Hollywood 

ft    Roosevelt  Hotel  lobby, 

photographed  on 

June  II,  2005. 
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YOUR  LEFT  HAND  PLANS  AHEAD.  YOUR  RIGHT 
HAND  PLANS  FOR  ANYTHING.  YOUR  LEFT  HAND 
GETS  IT  DONE.  YOUR  RIGHT  HAND  SHOWS 
THE  WORLD  HOW  IT'S  REALLY  DONE.  WOMEN 
OF  THE  WORLD,  RAISE  YOUR  RIGHT  HAND. 


THE  DIAMOND  RIGHT  HAND  RING.  VIEW  MORE  AT  ADIAMONDISFOREVER.COM 


A    DIAMOND    IS    FOREVER 
DIAMOND     TRADING     COMPANY 


FANFAIR 


Foreign  Affair 

FERNANDO  MEIRELLES  DELIVERS  A  MURDER  IN  KENYA 

Smart,  provocative,  genuinely  tense  political  thrillers— your 
Seven  Days  in  Mays  and  Parallax  Views— went  out  of  fash- 
ion around  the  time  that  Ronald  Reagan  turned  the  public 
presidency  into  a  feel-good  pulpit,  the  governmental  equivalent  of 
morning  TV.  (Coincidence,  or  fit  subject  for  a  paranoid  John  Franken- 
heimer  film?)  Earlier  this  year,  The  Interpreter  attempted  to  revive 
the  genre  with  the  help  of  A-list  star  power.  And  for  those  seven  of  ^^^^^^ 
us  who  will  pay  to  see  smart,  provocative,  etc.  thrillers  without  Nicole 
Kidman,  we  now  have  The  Constant  Gardener,  directed  by  Fernando  Meirelles, 
starring  Ralph  Fiennes  and  Rachel  Weisz,  and  based  on  the  John  le  Carre  novel 
about  a  British  diplomat  posted  in  Kenya  who  takes  it  upon  himself  to  solve  the 
murder  of  his  activist  wife.  Evil  drug  companies  and  their  bureaucratic  enablers 
skulk  in  the  background— the  current  gold  standard  for  corporate  villainy. 

Though  Meirelles's  direction  is  less  attention-grabbing  than  in  City  of  God,  the  new 
film  hums  with  unease  and  a  palpable  sense  of  dislocation,  whether  visiting  Lon- 
don, Nairobi,  or  Berlin.  Fiennes,  in  other  roles,  has  sometimes  seemed  as  bloodless 
as  day-old  halibut;  Meirelles  turns  this  to  advantage  by  casting  him  as  a  stereotyp- 
ically  wan  member  of  Her  Majesty's  civil  service,  but  one  whose  good-egg  decen- 
cy becomes  moving  as  he  exposes  himself  to  ever  graver  danger,  both  physical  and 
emotional.  Weisz 's  challenge  is  to  make  us  care  enough  to  want  to  avenge  the  death 
of  an  unrelenting  scold  who  also  seems  intended  as  a  case  study  in  feminine  life  force 
(a  problem  with  le  Carre's  women).  Somehow  Weisz  succeeds,  and  it  can't  be  all 
sex  appeal.  Acting  students,  take  note.  (Rating:  *••)  — bruce  handy 


HWJI 


THE  DARK  SIDE  OF  TEMPTING  FATE 

ne  of  1'  ^d  side  effects  of  Prozac 

is  the  wo  ed  all  the  romance 

out  of  madness— except,  of  course  of 

Werner  Herzog,  whose  love  for  cr 
fantasists,  dreamers,  and  divim 

rraldo  mold  remoins  as  ardent,  and  as 
cinematically  fertile,  as  ever.  The  lo 
former  enfanf  terrible  of  New  Gr 
is  the  astounding  documentary 
which  r  ecounls  the  tragedy  of  i  erzogian 

holy  fool,  Timothy  Treadwell.  A  self-styled 
environmentalist  and  grizzly-lovei  Treadwell 
spent  13  summers  communing 
beasts  in  Alaska's  Katmai  No 
fateful,  if  not  altogether  unexpected,  day  in 
2003  when  one  of  them  decided  he  looked  rather 
palatable.  (The  animal  also  killed  Treadwell's 
girlfriend,  Amie  Huguenard.)  The  film  makes 
powerful  use  of  some  1 00  hours  of  video  footage 
Treadwell  left  behind,  documenting  not  only 
his  beloved  bears  but  als 
confessional  monologues  full  of 
goofy  humor,  narcissism,  rage,  and 
bitter  disgust  with  the  world  of  hum 
Toward  the  end,  as  Treadwell's 
ramblings  grow  delusional,  Herzog, 

iwho  famously  threatened  to  shoot 
Klaus  Kinski  if  he  abandoned  the 
set  of  Aguirre:  The  Wrath  of  G< 
clearly  recognizes  Treadwell  as  a  filmmaking 
kindred  spirit,  observes  in  his  beguiling  Teutoi 
voice-over,  "I've  seen  this  kind  of  madness  on  a 
film  set."  Indeed  he  has,  perhaps  o  set. 

( Rating:  *  *  *  *  ) 


Culled  from  over  100  hours  of  interviews,  TTie  Aristocrats,  a  new  documentary  from  comedians  Penn  Jillette 

(Penn  &  Teller)  and  Paul  Provenza,  is  devoted  exclusively  to  a  single  joke,  which,  until  now,  was  a  secret  rite 

of  the  stand-up  circuit,  performed  only  for  comics  by  comics,  after  hours.  And  with  good  reason:  its  success 

hinges  on  the  description  of  an  imaginary  scene  so  viscerally  offensive  that  the  listener  is,  in  most  cases, 

stunned  into  laughter.  Among  others,  Robin  Williams.  George  Carlin,  Whoopi  Goldberg,  Eddie 

Izzard,  Steven  Wright,  Jon  Stewart,  Eric  Idle,  Chris  Rock,  Richard  Lewis,  Sarah  Silverman, 

Gilbert  Gottfried,  South  Park's  Trey  Parker  and  Matt  Stone,  and  a  positively 

jaw-dropping  Bob  Saget  offer  up  their  own  variations  on  a  joke  that  always 

ends  with  the  same,  deceptively  tame  punch  line:  "We're  the  aristocrats!"  k 

The  result  is  a  how-far-can-we-take-it  pissing  contest  that  descends  rapid-  l 

ly  into  the  most  wicked  depths  of  depravity— or  hilarity.  The  film  will 

not  carry  an  M.P.A.A.  rating,  so  let  this  be  your  guide:  if  you've  even  heard 

of  Pat  Robertson,  bring  a  defibrillator.  (Rating:  •••,/4)    — adam  laukhuf 


CENSORS 

THE  FUNNIEST  JOKE 

YOU'VE  NEVER 
k     HEARD  BEFORE 
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I  III!   WORLD'S   BEST  COSMOPOLITAN 
STARTS   WITH   GREY   GOOSE   L'ORANGE. 


GREY  GOOSE 

World's  Bosi  Tasting  Vodka 


PRODUCED  AND  BOTTLBD 

FRANCE 


ORANGE  FLAVORED  VOOW 
40%ALC/VOl  7S0ML 

IMPORTED 


SIP  Kl  M'ONSIHl  ■! 

OSt  IMPORTING  COMMM    MIAMI   Fl  ORANGE  FLAVORED  VO  II 


r.gltygoosevtxllu.com 


FAN  FAIR 


'ueei  Westman,  one  of  the  most  sought-after  makeup  artists 
in  the  world,  has  collaborated  with  photographers  such  as  Annie 
Leiboviti,  Mario  Testine,  and  Steven  Klein  on  numerous 
magazine  covers  and  advertising  campaigns.  She  was  recently 
named  the  international  artistic  director  of  Lancome.  Herewith, 
a  few  of  her  favorite  things  . . . 

BEAUTY  PRODUCTS 

Shampoo  J.  F.  Lazartigue  ot  Philip  B.  Scent  of  Santa  Fe 

Mascara  Lancome  FLEXTENCILS  Toothpaste  Marvis  Gincer  Mint 

Moisturizer  Kiehl's  Creme  de  Cork  Light-Weight  Body  Lotion 

Soap  Red  Flower  or  Santa  Maria  Novella 

Nail-polish  color  Natural  pink — one  coat. 

HOME 

Where  do  you  live?  West  Village,  New  York  Crry 
Sheets  Japanese  brushed  cotton  or  Frette 

Coffee-maker  ESPRESSO  MACHINE  BY  KlTCHENAlD  China  TSE  &  TSE 
ASSOCIEES  AND  SOME  DANISH  OVERSIZE  CUPS  AND  BOWLS 


Gucci  Westman, 

photographed  in 

Central  Park, 

New  York  City,  on 

June  8,  2005. 


ELECTRONICS 

Cell  phone  BLACK  MOTOROLA  RaZR  Stereo  BOSE 

BEVERAGES 

Bottled  water  FIJI  OR  Volvic  Coffee  ILLY  ESPRESSO 
Favonte  cocktail   BELLINI  WITH  FRESH  PEACH  NECTAR 

CLOTHES 

Bag  Balenciaga  Motorcycle  Bag  Jeans  Rag  &  Bone 

Underwear  UNDERGLAM 

Sneakers  Adidas  Grand  Prix  or 

METALLIC-SILVER  NlKE  AlR  JORDANS 

FAVORITE  PLACES  IN  THE  WORLD 

Ramatuelle,  France;  Tuscany;  London;  Gotland, 
Sweden;  Carmel  Valley,  California 


J  I 

I.  Um 


BATH  AND  BEYOND 

Ji  Baek,  photographed 

in  her  Rescue  Beauty 

Lounge,  in  New  York's 

Meatpacking  District, 

May  31,  2005. 


Rescue  Me 


JI  BAEK  DEBUTS  HER  SKIN-CARE  COLLECTION 

When  Ji  Baek  gets  annoyed,  New  York  women  benefit.  Miffed  with  the 
lack  of  chic,  clean  places  to  get  a  pedicure,  the  35-year-old  changed  the 
way  women  get  their  paws  and  claws  done,  fusing  her  business  sense  with  style 
and  perfectionism  to  create  Rescue  Beauty  Lounge— a  "spa  for  hands  and  feet." 

It  was  while  planning  to  open  a  restaurant  that  Baek  saw  a  yawning  hole  in  the 
mani-pedi  market.  So  she  went  to  beauty  school— much  to  the  horror  of  her  moth- 
er, a  Korean  immigrant,  who  expected  her  to  be  a  classical  violist.  "I  know  it's  a 
cliche,"  she  says  of  her  career  decision,  "but  I  felt  I  could  do  it  on  a  better  level." 
Now  she  has  two  booked-solid  locations,  and  her  mother  is  speaking  to  her  again. 

Baek  is  set  to  conquer  another  pet  peeve.  Fed  up  with  tiny  bottles,  slow-to- 
absorb  lotion,  separate  body  wash  and  scrub  ("Who  has  the  time?!"),  and  "body 
bling  that  gets  everywhere,"  she  created  a  luxe,  multi-tasking  range  of  products 
in  a  unisex  Citrus  Vert  scent. 

Baek  knows  her  clients  will  love  it.  "They're  sort  of  like  me:  they're  creative, 
germ-phobic,  shopaholic  product  junkies  who  always  want  to  know  what's  new." 

—CHRISTINE  MUHLKE 


Kiehl's  Gets  Groomed 


Kevin  Mancuso,  the  man  behind  the  heads 

of  Renee  Zellweger  and  Jennifer  Connelly,  has 

worked  closely  wilh  Kiehl's  to  develop  and  test  the 

Stylist  Scries,  a  range  of  products  that  create 
modern  textures,  from  super-straight  to  pop- 
diva  voluminous.  "They  singled  me  out  because  I  do  beautiful, 
healthy,  expensive-looking  hair."  he  says  with  a  laugh,  "and  that's 
their  trademark.  It's  stylized,  but  still  real."  The  famous  Creme 
u  ith  Silk  Groom  is  included,  and  the  formula  remains  the  same. 
_W    "Id  have  a  nervous  breakdown  if  they  proposed  a  change."  s 
Mancuso.  "If  it  ain't  broke,  don't  fix  it." 


Kanebo's  Sensai  Premier  line  comes  wilh  a  $  1,300  price  tag,  but  luxurious  ingredients  such  as  Japanese 
seaweed,  natural  saffron  oil,  and  yuzu  extract  are  infused  into  the  lotion,  emulsion,  and  cream,  creating  a 
potent  antidote  to  aging —  Shimmer  and  shine  with  Dior  Show  Powder,  a  modern  take  on  the  classic 
powder  puff —  Experience  all-day  coverage  with  Prescriptives  Flawless  Skin  Total  Protection 
Makeup— a  breathable  foundation  available  in  30  shades. . . .  Become  the  sleek  sophisticate  with 
Clinique's  Fall  2005  Trend  Colour  Collection— packaged  in  sexy  silver.     -JACQUELINE  neiss      ***" 
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WISH 


Visa  Signature. 

The  premium  card  that's  so  much  more 
than  just  a  rewards  card.  In  addition  to 
a  choice  of  numerous  airline,  hotel  and 
other  premium  reward  partners,  the  Visa 
Signature  card  gives  you: 

Visa  Signature  Privileges,  that  treat 
you  to  discounts  of  up  to  50%  as 
well  its  complimentary  room  upgrades 
when  you  stay  at  Le  Meridien  Hotels 
&  Resorts  —  where  you'll  enjoy  an 
exceptionally  luxurious  hotel  experience. 

And,  since  the  Visa  Signature  card  has  no 
pre-set  spending  limit*  and  is  accepted 
at  millions  more  places  worldwide  than 
American  Express,  you'll  have  even  more 
opportunities  to  make  all  your  signature 
wishes  come  true. 

Visa  Signature. 

Rewards  are  just  the  beginning... 


To  apply,  visit  visa.com/signature 


Qu\  signature  calcl. 

Visa  Signature 
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SIGNATURE 

i 1 

VISA   1 

rtain  restrictions  and  exclusions  may  apply.  Individual  transactions  are  evaluated  by  card  Issuers  based  on  factors  such  as  account  history,  credit  record, 

\  inent  resources,  revol\  ing  balances  and  prior  cash  advances. 

Icis  and  reservations  are  subject  to  availability  and  may  require  advance  booking.  Other  restrictions  may  apply.  For  details,  please  go  to  visa.com/signature. 
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FANFAIR 


LEO      JULY    23-AUG.    22 


*Bill  Clinton 
'   Although  it  would  probably  be  an  exaggeration  to  promise 
that  all  your  troubles  will  be  over  very  soon,  you're  definitely 
going  to  feel  a  hell  of  a  lot  better  once  you've  regained  control  of 
your  life.  This  letting-go-and-being-spiritual  business  has  gone  far  enough. 
Still,  you  need  to  have  faith  even  though  there's  no  reason  why  you  should. 
The  last  few  yards  to  the  finish  line  are  always  the  toughest,  but  as  the 
ruler  of  your  6th  house  makes  its  final  exit  from  your  12th,  all  you  have 
to  do  is  wait  for  your  patience  to  run  out  and  try  not  to  scream. 


Princess  Caroline 


AQUARIUS     JAN.    20-FEB.    18 


Sure,  the  polite  subservience  you've  been  expected  to  display 
"  *   has  been  almost  too  much  to  bear  at  times,  but  the  work  you've 
"""■-     had  to  do  recently  has  also  provided  a  training  in  humility  and 
craftsmanship  that  should  deepen  your  commitment  to  your  life 
path.  Consistent  attention  to  detail,  better  health  habits,  and  the  simple 
effort  to  show  up  and  be  present  for  people  might  not  have  put  your  name 
in  lights,  but  it's  just  the  sort  of  6th-house  effort  that  shows  everyone  what 
an  evolved  human  being  you  are.  No  bitter  snickering. 


Patsy  Cline  •••«,««    ~ 

VIRGO      AUG.     23-SEPT.     22 

You've  been  drifting  for  some  time,  which  is  normal  during 
some  llth-house  transits.  You  feel  nervous  about  making  long- 
term  commitments,  because  you  want 
to  remain  available  for  the  moment  when 
the  "real  thing"  comes  along,  and  you've  been 
taking  a  deeper  look  at  ways  n  more  fully 
integrate  your  professional  and  personal  goals. 

Such  a  project  naturally  requires  you  to  float  along  aimlessly  for  a  while. 
Don't  freak  out,  though.  You're  not  turning  into  a  Pisces. 


PISCES      FEB.     1-9  -MARCH     20 


Wanda  Sylces 


PLANETARIUM 


i 


MICHAEL  LUTIN 


Emeril  Lagasse 


LIBRA     SEPT.    23-OCT. 


^P*  ^  J  |    Bureaucratic  red  tape  has  tied  you  into  Gordian  knots  over 
'    the  past  couple  of  years,  and  the  home  you've  tried  to  find 
in  public  life  hasn't  exactly  turned  out  to  be  the  sweet  shelter  you 
dreamed  it  would  be.  If,  however,  you  have  adhered  to  protocol,  stayed 
within  the  chain  of  command,  and  avoided  getting  politically  enmeshed 
with  corrupt  authority  figures,  Saturn  will  have  established  you  as  a 
legitimate  professional  for  the  rest  of  your  life.  Otherwise,  there's  just  one 
word  to  describe  the  state  of  your  reputation:  Watergate. 


SCORPIO      OCT.    24-NOV.    21 


Zaha  Hadid 


Scorpios  are  not  intellectuals,  by  any  stretch  of  the  imagination. 
They  are  guided  instead  by  a  being  that  dwells  in  the  gut. 
When  the  ruler  of  their  3rd  house  is  transiting  their  9th, 
an  angel  of  higher  consciousness  has  been  known  to  speak  through 
Scorpios,  giving  them  an  almost  mystical  perspective  on  human 
behavior,  their  own  included.  Right  now,  you  might  be  reaping  the  rewards 
of  listening  to  your  higher  self.  Unfortunately,  that  being  is  sometimes 
more  like  the  creature  from  Alien— and  it's  hard  to  tell  which  is  which. 


Paul  McCartney  was  right,  and  he's  not  even  a  Pisces:  "Love 
doesn't  come  in  a  minute  /  Sometimes  it  doesn't  come  at  all  / 
I  only  know  that  when  I'm  in  it  /  It 
isn't  silly  . . .  love  isn't  silly  at  all."  He  must 
have  written  those  romantic  lyrics  when  Saturn 
wasn't  transiting  his  5th  house.  The  past  few 
months  have  been  painful  even  for  your  sign's 
most  masochistic  members.  Seeing  your  youth  evaporate  is  as  bittersweet 
as  walking  your  only  child  down  the  aisle  and  letting  her  go. 


P.  Morgan 


ARIES      MARCH 


APRIL 


Childhood  and  family  issues  can  take  a  lifetime  to  work  out. 

That  might  even  be  the  reason  we're  put  on  Earth  in  the  first 
place.  There  comes  a  crucial  day,  however,  when  we  have  to  leave 
such  issues  behind  and  move  on,  whether  we've  worked  out  all  the  problems 
with  parents  or  not,  and  whether  our  kids  forgive  us  or  not.  As  your  10th- 
house  ruler  leaves  your  solar  4th  house,  not  to  return  for  30  years,  Aries 
of  every  description  must  say  good-bye  to  the  cozy  nests  in  which  they've 
found  safety  and  bravely  step  into  the  unknown. 


TAURUS      APRIL    20-MAY    20 


Jessica  Alba     ^ri^^^.    ] 

ie  wall  of    ^B      p 

•h.  tim<»«   vnn 


When  a  relationship  with  a  relative,  neighbor,  or  associate 
deteriorates  to  the  point  where  you're  not  speaking,  the  wall  of 
ice  between  you  gets  colder,  taller,  and  thicker.  At  such  times,  you 
can't  imagine  either  of  you  ever  getting  over  or  through  that  wall.  You  can't 
even  imagine  wanting  to.  Time  has  a  way  of  eroding  conflicts,  however,  and 
as  your  9th-house  ruler  changes  signs,  moral  positions  that  were  once  rigid 
can  soften  and  shift.  Besides,  when  it  begins  to  dawn  on  you  how  important 
family  is,  even  you  might  start  thinking  differently.  It  could  happen. 


Jake  Gyllenhaol 


SAGITTARIUS    nov.   22-DEC.   21 


Planets  in  water  signs  give  you  the  jitters.  Water  extinguishes 
^H  fire,  and  that's  exactly  what  has  happened  to  you  over  the  past 

^■"^    two  years,  as  hormones  ruled  by  water  signs  have  compromised 
your  ability  to  think  rationally  There's  good  news,  however:  the  financial 
weather  picture  is  clearing  up  at  last,  and  as  for  the  sexual  drought  that 
has  had  you  parched  body  and  soul  for  months,  a  few  sprinkles  of  rain  are 
in  the  forecast.  In  fact,  the  whole  8th-house  pattern  that  has  kept  you  adrift 
in  a  zombie-like  state  will  soon  be  far  behind  you. 


Miguel  Tejada 


GEMINI      MAY    21- JUNE    21 


•  ___ 
embraced  the  recent  opportunity  to  study  economic  cycles  and 
learn  how  to  cut  spending,  hedge  your  business,  and  market  your 
services  in  ways  that  will  expand  your  sphere  of  influence  and  increase 
your  revenue  without  compromising  your  integrity.  That's  the  message  you 
should  have  received  from  the  transit  of  your  8th-house  ruler  through 
your  solar  2nd.  True  security  comes  not  from  having  a  lot  but  from  seeing 
what  a  necessary  illusion  money  is. 


CAPRICORN     DEC.    22     JAN.    19 


Hamlti  Murakami 


(^ 


.Ancient  astrologers  considered  oppositions  of  the  sun  and 
Saturn  to  be  evil.  In  this  post-Freudian  era,  however,  we  see 
these  events  as  opportunities  to  look  at  our  shadows.  In  your  case,  ^*^r 
your  independent  streak  has  made  you  wary  of  getting  tied  down  by  other 
people,  and  not  only  for  financial  reasons.  The  emotional  bond  and  the 
neediness  just  get  to  you  after  a  while.  When,  over  the  past  two  years,  your 
planetary  ruler  passed  across  the  western  horizon,  you  had  to  find 
fulfillment  by  learning  to  appreciate  mature  loyalty.  Hot  passion  it  wasn't. 


CANCER     JUNE    22-JULY    22 


Ananna  Huffingtoi 


3n    ^^^^^. 


When  worries,  burdens,  and  responsibilities  are  heaped  upon 
your  head  one  on  top  of  another  and  you  feel  as  if  you're 
single-handedly  holding  up  a  live  pyramid  of  100  overweight 
elephants,  it  won't  be  easy  to  view  the  experience  as  your  lucky  chance  to 
gain  maturity,  act  like  an  adult,  and  deal  with  success.  When,  in  future 
years,  you  think  about  this  transit  of  the  greater  malefic  planet  through 
your  sign,  you  will  see  how  true  that  is,  so,  hey,  congratulations  on  a  job 
well  done.  You'll  probably  never  look  back  and  laugh,  though. 
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)/  the  select  few  hotels 

that  boast  Five  Diamonds, 

were  the  only  resort 


that  can  also  deal 


hearts,  clubs  and  spades. 


Bellagio  is  the  first  and  only 
resort  casino  in  Las  Vegas 
to  have  achieved  the  highly 
coveted  AAA  Five  Diamond 
rating.  So,  tor  those  who  wish 
to  bask  in  the  world's  finest 
luxury  accommodations,  dine 
in  establishments  like  the 
Five  Diamond  Award-winning 
Picasso  and  Le  Cirque,  see  "O" 
by  Cirque  du  Soleil  and  revel 
at  thrilling  games  of  chance, 
there  is  but  one  destination. 
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866.751.7711  or  702. 
bellagio.com 


JAMES    WOLCOTT 


To  Live  and  Die  in  Iraq 

Runaway  brides,  celebrity  trials,  Laura  Bush's  stand-up  act-the  media 

would  rather  cover  anything  other  than  the  unrelenting  carnage  in  Iraq. 

So,  although  the  flow  of  U.S.  body  bags  is  hitting  home,  Americans  are  still  numb 

to  the  far  greater  agony  the  war  has  unleashed  on  the  Iraqi  people 


They're  blowiri  this  town  all  to  hell. 

—Bo  Hopkins  in  Sam  Peckinpah's 
The  Wild  Bunch  (1969). 

What  a  weekend  it  was.  So 
much  happening.  Streets 
humming  with  activity.  On 
Thursday,  April  28,  after 
intense  negotiation  and 
backroom  thumb-WTestling,  the  Iraqi  inter- 
im government  finally  formed  a  Cabinet, 
including  (or  should  it  be  '"starring"?)  Ah- 
mad Chalabi,  international  man  of  intrigue, 
as  acting  oil  minister.  Marring  that  hopeful 
day  were  the  combat  deaths  of  six  Iraqis 
and  five  U.S.  soldiers.  That  was  just  the 
teaser  for  T.G.I. F.  and  a  weekend  of  ultra- 
violence.  The  four-day  death  toll  was  120. 
The  bad  news  didn't  go  uncovered  State- 
side. Carnage  that  mini-volcanic  couldn't. 

80         VANITY     FA  I  R    I   www.vonilyfair.com 


But  on  Monday,  as  more  bombs  cratered 
across  Iraq,  the  Washington  press  whistled 
a  merry  tune,  tickled  pink  by  Laura  Bush's 
stand-up  comedy  routine  at  the  White 
House  Correspondents'  Association  gala 
roast  that  weekend,  when  she  "stunned 
and  delighted"  (marveled  the  New  York 
Daily  News)  the  tuxes  and  gowns  of  the 
Beltway  elite  with  finely  crafted  hokum 
about  her  husband  trying  to  milk  a  horse, 
conking  out  early  for  bed,  leaving  the  First 
Lady  sexually  bereft  ("Ladies  and  gentle- 
men, I  am  a  desperate  housewife"),  and  ex- 
orcising his  castration  anxieties  by  butcher- 
ing the  nearest  vestige  of  nature  ("George's 
answer  to  any  problem  at  the  ranch  is  to  cut 
it  down  with  a  chain  saw— which  I  think  is 
why  he  and  Cheney  and  Rumsfeld  get  along 
so  well").  A  Freudian  fiesta  that  walked  a 
fine  line  of  naughty-but-nice,  Laura  Bush's 


steel-magnolia  monologue  captivated  the 
nabobs  in  attendance  and  pundits  viewing 
at  home,  who  crowned  her  the  new  Domes- 
tic Goddess  of  Comedy,  the  Roseanne  of 
the  Rose  Garden.  But  as  77?^  Nation's  Wash- 
ington editor,  David  Corn,  observed  in  his 
blog,  there  was  a  notable  omission  that  lus- 
trous night:  neither  she  nor  her  husband 
acknowledged  the  presence  and  sacrifice  of 
Americans  serving  in  Iraq  and  Afghanistan. 
Even  at  this  annual  roast,  it  is  traditional 

AUGUST     2005 


Must  be  something  in  the  water. 

What  makes  us  attractive?  Is  it  how  we  look,  or  how  we  feel? 

Maybe  a  bit  of  both.  That's  where  Evian  comes  in. 

Every  drop  of  Evian  comes  from  deep  in  the  heart  of  the  French  Alps. 

It's  naturally  filtered  for  over  15  years  through  pristine  glacial  rock 

formations.  The  result  is  a  neutral  pH  balance  and  a  unique  blend  of 

minerals,  including  calcium,  magnesium  and  silica. 

So  when  you  choose  a  bottled  water  to  believe  in,  consider  the  source. 

evian.  your  natural  source  of  youth" 
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for  the  president  or  his  proxy  to  tender  "a 
serious  sentiment"  at  the  conclusion,  but 
not  this  year.  It  signifies  because  it  was  not 
an  isolated  oversight.  Corn  continued.  "Two 
nights  earlier  at  Bush's  first  primetime  news 
conference  in  a  year,  Bush  said  nothing 
about  the  Americans  risking  their  lives  in 
Iraq  and  Afghanistan.  Not  a  word  of  thanks. 
Not  a  word  of  tribute  for  those  recently 
killed  in  action."  David  Corn  seems  to  have 
been  the  only  reporter  in  the  room  who 
recognized  the  salience  of  what  wasn't  be- 
ing said.  Everyone  else  was  too  busy  being 
bubbly  for  the  C-span  cameras. 

Tt  is  no  doubt  a  reductive  fallacy  to  an- 
thropomorphize the  media— to  person- 
alize them  as  an  individual  with  a  quick 
mind,  a  padded  ego,  a  shallow  depth,  and 
a  professional  case  of  A.D.D.  Yet  watch- 
ing the  news,  reading  the  op-ed  columns, 
and  snorkeling  the  Internet,  one  gets  the 
impression  that  Mr.  Media— let's  not  kid 
ourselves,  the  media  are  white-middle-aged- 
male-dominated  at  the  executive  level- 
would  be  much  happier  if  Iraq  would  re- 
solve itself  or.  better  yet,  go  away  . . .  recede 
like  Afghanistan  into  the  hazy  distance,  re- 
duced to  three  column  inches  on  page  A 18. 
It's  hard  for  cable-news  networks  to  amp  up 
the  umpteenth  American  soldier  killed  by 
a  roadside  explosive  or  another  bushel  of 


Iraqi  recruits  blown  to  scatteration  when 
it's  so  much  juicier  chasing  the  latest 
"'Amber  Alert"  for  an  abducted  white  girl, 
choppering  over  a  tense  hostage  standoff, 
or  swarming  the  hot  celebrity  trial  that's 
inciting  Nancy  Grace  to  spit  tacks  at  any 
defense  lawyer  who  dares  defend  his  or 
her  client  (you  know,  just  on  the  quaint  off 

Iraq  has 

been  called 
"Vietnam 
on  crack." 


chance  that  the  bozo  might  be  innocent). 
When  Terri  Schiavo  and  Pope  John  Paul  II 
took  turns  dying  and  eclipsing  other  news, 
Mr.  Media  was  able  to  put  Iraq  on  the 
back  of  the  shelf,  behind  the  canned  peas. 
Once  the  eulogies  were  completed,  how- 
ever, Iraq  re-inserted  itself  into  the  news 
with  an  intensified  round  of  bombings 
marking  new  coordinates  in  chaos.  So 
dispiriting.  John  Tierney,  the  latest  subtrac- 


tion by  addition  to  the  New  York  Times 
op-ed  page,  proposed  that  this  bad-news 
hydrant  burst  be  plugged  by  responsible 
editors  exercising  restraint.  The  shock-horror 
emphasis  on  car  bombings  created  a  dis- 
torted picture  of  the  occupation  and  mo- 
nopolized the  energies  of  reporters,  pre- 
venting them  from  covering  other  stories, 
he  contended.  "I'm  not  advocating  official 
censorship,  but  there's  no  reason  the  news 
media  can't  reconsider  their  own  fondness 
for  covering  suicide  bombings.  A  little  re- 
straint would  give  the  public  a  more  real- 
istic view  of  the  world's  dangers." 

It's  Tierney  who's  overplaying  the  car 
bombings.  The  truth  is,  Americans  have 
been  exposed  to  a  diminishing  picture  of 
the  human  destruction  in  Iraq.  As  Sydney 
Schanberg  wrote  in  The  Village  Voice, 
"Yes,  some  photos  of  such  bloodshed 
have  been  published  at  times  over  the 
span  of  this  war.  But  they  have  become 
sparser  and  sparser,  while  the  casualty  rate 
has  stayed  the  same  or,  frequently,  shot 
higher."  This  reticence  reeks  of  bad  faith. 
"If  we  believe  that  the  present  war  in  Iraq 
is  just  and  necessary,  why  do  we  shrink 
from  looking  at  the  damage  it  wreaks?  . . . 
And  why,  in  response,  have  newspapers 
gone  along  with  Washington  and  grown 
timid  about  showing  photos  of  the  killing 
and  maiming?"  Because,  post-9/11,  news 
editors  and  producers  have  been  tiptoeing 
like  ballerinas  to  avoid  offending  the  Pen- 
tagon and  the  Oval  Office,  afraid  of  mak- 
ing a  dreadful  faux  pas.  While  it's  awfully 
decent  of  Tierney  not  to  advocate  official 
censorship  (which  would  be  like  a  watch- 
dog requesting  a  muzzle),  journalistic 
self-censorship  may  be  more  pernicious 
than  government  censorship.  At  least  the 
latter  is  honestly  motivated  by  the  dis- 
honest self-interest  of  our  elected  chisel- 
ers  to  deceive  the  citizenry  and  get  away 
with  grand  larceny.  But  the  pale,  appre- 
hensive, hand-wringing,  soul-searching 
self-censorship  of  editors  and  publishers 
trying  to  measure  just  how  much  unpalat- 
able truth  can  be  doled  out  to  the  public 
without  upsetting  their  delicate  digestive 
system  serves  no  one's  interest,  not  even 
their  own.  You  might  as  well  put  Charlie 
Brown  in  charge. 

Mr.  Media's  inclination  to  avert  his  eyes 
involves  more  than  protecting  the  precious 
sensibilities  of  American  viewers  and  deny- 
ing the  terrorists  free  publicity.  Mr.  Media 
prefers  packaging  conflicts  as  if  they  fol- 
lowed the  classical  unities  of  drama  with  a 
linear  beginning,  middle,  end,  and  coda. 
The  occupation  of  Iraq  refuses  to  follow 
the  playbook.  "The  shooting  script"  (to 
quote  from  Tamara  Lipper  and  Howard 
Fineman's  Newsweek  story)  that  Bush  put 
into  production  with  the  invasion  of  Iraq 
has  gone  wildly  overbudget  and  out  of 
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control.  No  matter  how  dutifully  the  Bush 
abernacle  Choir  recites  the  "Democracy 
on  the  March"  catechism,  the  story  line 
for  Iraq  has  broken  down,  centrifugally 
spun  off,  splintered.  With  Iraq,  there's  no 
lend  in  sight,  no  off-ramp  from  the  killer 
Ihighway,  not  even  a  coherent  middle  to 
Isustain  the  narrative  until  a  new  ending 
can  be  cobbled  together.  Where's  the  pay- 
off, where  are  the  upbeat  stories?  Fox 
INews  nearly  herniates  itself  straining  for 
a  silver  lining  to  each  bolt  of  bad  news 
(watching  OUie  North  interview  the  troops 
makes  North  Korean  propaganda  look 
sophisticated)  and  seizing  upon  each  cli- 
fmactic  episode  from  the  siege  of  Fallujah 
to  Operation  Matador  as  a  possible  turn- 
ing point  in  the  war.  They  and  their  cable 
rivals  trot  out  the  same  glue-factory  stable 
of  retired  officers  to  do  their  "we're  taking 
it  to  the  enemy"  General  Patton  impres- 
sion. Yet  each  turning  point  proves  as  illu- 
sory as  the  last.  How  many  turning  points 
does  it  take  before  it  becomes  clear  you're 
trapped  in  a  maze? 

Optimists  had  cause  to  sigh  with  relief  fol- 
lowing the  January  elections,  when  Iraqis 
braved  the  slaughterhouse  of  the  streets  to 
anoint  their  fingers  with  purple  ink  and 
exercise  the  right  to  vote.  The  subsequent 
"Cedar  Revolution"  in  Lebanon,  which 
brought  People  Power  into  the  plazas  of 
Beirut,  inspired  some  headline  writers  and 
Rodin  thinkers  to  mutter  the  musical  ques- 
tion "Was  Bush  right?,"  to  which  Charles 
Krauthammer  crowed.  Yea.  "The  Iraqi  elec- 
tions vindicated  the  two  central  proposi- 
tions of  the  Bush  doctrine.  First,  that  the 
will  to  freedom  is  indeed  universal  and  not 
the  private  preserve  of  Westerners.  And 
second,  that  American  intentions  were  sin- 
cere. Contrary  to  the  cynics,  Arab  and  Eu- 
ropean and  American,  the  U.S.  did  not  go 
into  Iraq  for  oil  or  hegemony,  after  all,  but 
for  liberation— a  truth  that  on  Jan.  31  even 
al-Jazeera  had  to  televise."  Doubting  Thom- 
ases shed  their  doubts.  National  Review  pub- 
lished a  cover  story  by  editor  Rich  Lowry— 
who  earlier  had  composed  a  gloomy  sonata 
called  "What  Went  Wrong?"— where  he  re- 
versed his  original  verdict  and  proclaimed, 
We're  winning."  What  had  gone  wrong 
had  been  heroically  righted.  "It  is  time  to 
say  it  unequivocally:  We  are  winning  in 
Iraq,"  Lowry  declared,  his  apostasy  based 
upon  interviews  with  "administration  offi- 
cials and  key  combatant  commanders"  who 
shared  their  hard-won  wisdom  and  impec- 
cable objectivity  on  the  lessons  they  had 
learned  from  their  early  mistakes,  and  how 
they  successfully  adjusted. 

Seconding  Lowry's  battlefield  assess- 
ment with  a  bit  more  hem  and  haw  were 
a  pair  of  American  reporters  just  back 
from  Iraq,  who  likewise  saw  the  sky  bright- 
ening above  the  smoke  plumes.  On  Meet 


the  Press,  Dexter  Filkins,  of  The  New  York 
Times,  and  NBC's  Jim  Miklaszewski 
briefed  Tim  Russert  with  a  progress  report. 
"I  think  it's  better,"  Filkins  told  Russert. 
"The  level  of  violence,  the  number  of  at- 
tacks against  American  soldiers  and  Iraqi 
soldiers  is  down.  The  number  of  Iraqi  re- 
cruits into  the  security  services  is  way  up. 
So  at  the  moment,  things  are  feeling  a  lit- 
tle better."  Miklaszewski  lamented  the  lag 
in  reconstruction,  but  relayed  that  Ameri- 
can troop  morale  was  high  and  the  insur- 
gents had  suffered  major  setbacks  in  Fallu- 
jah and  Baghdad.  Less  blue-sky  in  his  out- 
look was  Patrick  Cockburn  of  Britain's  The 
Independent,  who  in  an  interview  with  the 
leftist  newsletter  CounterPunch  claimed  that 
the  U.S.  had  lost  the  trust  of  the  Iraqis— 
"antipathy"  to  the  occupation  was,  apart 
from  the  Kurds,  "universal."  By  Cockburn's 
count,  38  different  organizations  had 
claimed  credit  for  attacks  in  Iraq,  but  U.S. 
authorities  insisted  on  attributing  super- 
villain  powers  to  Abu  Musab  al-Zarqawi  as 
the  region's  terrorist  mastermind  and  king- 
pin. Cockburn:  "Why  is  there  a  water  short- 
age? It's  Zarqawi.  Why  does  my  toothpaste 
taste  different?  Zarqawi  strikes  again!" 
(Zarqawi  promotes  tooth  decay.) 

Even  when  I  have  traveled  in  the  Shi'a 
areas,  often  after  a  bomb  directed 


at  say  police  recruits,  people  I  speak  to 
around  the  site  say,  "Why  are  they 
attacking  Iraqis  like  this,  why  don't  they 
kill  Americans  instead?"  The  first  part 
of  the  sentence  often  appears  on 
American  television.  The  second  part, 
very  seldom,  is  ever  mentioned. 

—Patrick  Cockburn, 

interviewed  in  CounterPunch 

(April  1-15,  2005). 

Able  to  view  events  in  Iraq  only  in 
flashes  and  snapshots,  neither  opti- 
mists nor  pessimists  are  able  to  pre- 
sent a  wide-screen  montage  of  the  unfold- 
ing saga.  Interpretation  becomes  artful 
piecemeal  work.  But  one  thing  upon  which 
optimists  and  pessimists  agree  is  that  it's 
chancy  getting  from  Point  A  to  Point  B  in 
Iraq  without  Point  C  being  a  slab  in  the 
morgue.  Cockburn  described  sitting  in 
the  back  of  an  unwashed  car  with  grimy 
windows  obscuring  the  identities  of  those 
seated  inside,  and  even  that  provides  no 
guarantee  against  gunfire.  "You  see  people 
being  killed  merely  because  they  don't  un- 
derstand American  hand  signals  for  direct- 
ing traffic,  which  look  like  somebody  giv- 
ing signals  to  the  deaf.  But  it's  not  obvious 
to  Iraqis,  nor  is  it  obvious  to  someone  like 
me,  as  to  what  the  American  soldiers  are 
directing  you  to  do.  But  you  get  it  wrong 
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and  you  get  shot."  Loitering  also  can  get 
you  bushwhacked.  Miklaszewski:  "Even 
when  you're  accompanied  by  large  num- 
bers of  American  troops,  if  you're  in  one 
place  for  longer  than  10  minutes,  they  start 
to  get  nervous,  and  they  say,  'Let's  get  this 
over  with  and  move  on,'  because  word  gets 
out  very  quickly  who's  where  and  how  vul- 
nerable they  may  be."  The  most  dangerous 
move-on,  according  to  Filkins,  is  the  drive 
to  the  Baghdad  airport  on  "the  Road  of 
Death,"  a  no-man's  strip  so  Mad  Max  that 
the  fare  can  run  $35,000,  though  presum- 
ably the  tip  is  included.  Beyond  Baghdad, 
Iraq  is  badland  country,  apart  from  the 
Kurdish  provinces.  Every  visiting  Ameri- 
can dignitary  establishes  land-speed  rec- 
ords getting  in  and  out  of  their  destinations 
for  fear  the  Iraqi  Welcome  Wagon  will  be 
loaded  with  R.P.G.s.  When  Deputy  Sec- 
retary of  State  Robert  Zoellick  toured  Fal- 
lujah,  where  the  insurgency  had  been  sup- 
posedly squashed,  he  had  to  retract  his 
head  into  his  turtle  shell,  according  to  Tin- 
Washington  Post.  "Zoellick.  who  wore  bod> 
armor  under  his  suit  jacket,  was  told  by 
military  commanders  that  he  could  not 
leave  his  armored  Humvee  because  of  se- 
curity concerns  during  the  lightning  tour 
of  the  shattered  downtown.  His  heavily  ar- 
mored motorcade  briefly  paused  so  that 
he  and  others  could  gaze  at  a  revived  water 


treatment  plant— within  view  of  the  bridge 
over  the  Euphrates  River  where  the  charred 
bodies  of  American  civilian  contractors 
were  hung  after  they  were  ambushed  a  year 
ago.  The  motorcade  then  moved  so  quick- 
ly past  an  open-air  bakery  reopened  with 
a  U.S.-provided  micro-loan  that  workers 
tossing  dough  could  be  glanced  only  in  the 
blink  of  an  eye." 

"I  swear  to  God  nothing  has  changed," 
complains  Kheir  Allah,  selling  soft  drinks 
on  a  nearby,  garbage-strewn  street. . . . 

A  despondent  female  customer 
interrupts:  "There's  just  a  river  of  blood 
and  we  walk  on  it." 

—Andrew  England. 

"Iraqis  Wait  for  Better  Days 

That  Never  Come," 

Financial  Times  (May  3,  2005). 

At  least  American  soldiers  stationed 
in  Iraq  have  been  seen,  heard,  and 
shown  fleetingly  in  combat  on  the 
and  had  their  travails  witnessed  in 
by  exemplary  reporters  such  as  Ellen 
KnitMneyer  of  The  Washington  Post.  On 
,sgiving  and  Christmas,  the  cable 
n         s  make  a  big  heart-shaped  fuss  over 
ho.        greetings  exchanged  through  video 
linki    >  from  troops  in  the  field  and  the 
famil:  s  gathered  in  the  living  room  back 


home.  But  of  the  liberated,  occupied,  af- 
flicted, battered-to-despair  Iraqi  people, 
Americans  see  and  hear  and,  worst  of  all, 
care  almost  nothing.  The  Iraqis  might  as 
well  be  digitized  extras  in  a  Hollywood  epic, 
scurrying  in  the  wide-screen  background 
and  being  massacred  en  masse  as  some 
tanned  specimen  of  ail-American  man- 
steak  is  heroically  positioned  in  the  fore- 
ground, giving  orders  to  the  lesser-paid 
stars  in  his  squad  as  if  he  had  just  tele- 
ported  in  from  the  Battle  of  Thermopylae. 
Apart  from  an  occasional  dispatch  (such 
as  a  CNN  report  on  May  13),  the  ongoing 
agony  of  the  Iraqi  people  is  the  huge,  trag- 
ic unmentionable  in  the  televised  war  cov- 
erage. Sydney  Schanberg  again:  "Can  you 
recall  the  last  time  your  hometown  news- 
paper ran  a  picture  spread  of  these  human 
beings  lying  crumpled  at  the  scene  of  the 
slaughter?"  It  doesn't  seem  to  dawn  on  our 
pundits  and  leaders  that  when  two  dozen 
Iraqi  police  recruits  are  murdered  by  a  car 
bomb  it  sends  a  shock  wave  through  entire 
communities,  leaving  untold  grieving  wid- 
ows, parents,  siblings,  children,  friends, 
and  co-workers  behind  to  nurse  their  pain 
and  rage.  Imagine  the  impact  it  would  have 
if  50  police  or  army  recruits  were  wiped 
out  over  the  course  of  a  week  in  this  coun- 
try. Now  imagine  50  dying  every  single 
week  with  no  relief  in  sight  and  tell  me 
the  U.S.  wouldn't  be  suffering  a  national 
nervous  breakdown.  But  the  Iraqi  dead 
are  discounted  as  the  Price  of  Democracy. 
If  Bush,  Cheney,  Rumsfeld,  and  Rice  har- 
bored any  semblance  of  shame  beneath 
their  aluminum-foil  Vulcan  armor,  they 
would  fall  to  their  knees  to  express  sorrow 
and  beg  forgiveness  from  the  Iraqi  people, 
even  though  Cheney  might  need  help  rising 
to  his  feet  again.  But  of  course  they  never 
will.  They  will  continue  to  brazen  it  out, 
abetted  by  a  milquetoast  Mr.  Media. 

Ignoring  our  own  dead  is  a  trickier 
proposition.  Despite  the  Bush  administra- 
tion's strenuous  sanitation  campaign  to 
keep  the  war  Over  There,  sealed  off  behind 
news  blackouts  of  flag-draped  coffins  and 
military  funerals,  the  truth  is  slowly  seep- 
ing in  Over  Here,  drop  by  bloody  drop. 
There  has  been  a  slow  saturation  effect  of 
the  impact  of  the  fatalities  and  severely 
wounded  on  families  and  friends,  and  the 
seepage  of  bad  news  from  Iraq  through  sol- 
diers' e-mails;  growing  anger  over  the  poor 
planning  of  the  occupation,  lack  of  armor, 
and  extended  misuse  of  National  Guard  re- 
serve units;  mounting  worry  over  where  it 
will  all  end.  According  to  a  CNN  /USA  To- 
day/GaWup  poll,  half  of  the  country  now 
believes  that  the  Bush  administration  delib- 
erately misled— shorter  word,  lied— about 
the  danger  of  Iraq's  W.M.D.  And  accord- 
ing to  a  CNN  I  USA  Today/Gallup  poll,  57 
percent  also  believe  that  the  war  wasn't 
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vorth  it,  a  damning  statistic.  Blowback 
rom  Afghanistan  and  Iraq  is  already  drop- 
ping dead  bodies  on  the  doorstep  at  home. 
\  startling  front-page  story  in  USA  Today 
evealed  an  epidemic  of  fatal  collisions 
nvolving  returning  soldiers  moonlighting 
is  reckless  drivers.  "From  October  2003  to 
September  2004,  when  troops  first  returned 
n  large  numbers  from  Iraq,  132  soldiers 
lied  in  vehicle  accidents— a  28%  jump 
rom  the  previous  12  months.  Two-thirds  of 
hem  were  veterans  of  Iraq  or  Afghanistan." 
■\nd  the  roadkill  was  accumulating.  "In 
he  past  seven  months,  80  soldiers  died  in 
vehicle  accidents— a  23%  increase  from  the 
ame  period  a  year  earlier.  Four  out  of  five 
.vere  veterans  of  the  Afghanistan  and  Iraq 
vars."  One  psychiatrist  attributed  this  dare- 
devil driving  to  a  testosterone  infusion 
pf  invincibility  feeding  a  need  for  speed 
n  young  men  who  dodged 
he  Grim  Reaper  overseas 
and  feel  that  nothing  can 
narm  them  now— they've  ac- 
quired Survivor-challenge  im- 
munity. So  they  buy  "crotch 
rocket"  motorbikes  and  mus- 
cle cars  and  straighten  out 
urved  roads  like  Steve  Mc- 
Queen in  Bullitt  until  the  odds 
atch  up  with  them  and  a 
trail  of  burned  rubber  leads 
to  a  J.  G.  Ballard  impact  site 
of  twisted  metal,  shattered 
glass,  mangled  flesh.  This 
node  of  obliteration  is  of  no 
small  psychological  portent. 
Having  come  home  from  a 
convulsive  theater  of  war 
exploding  with  car  bombs, 
scores  of  American  soldiers 
are  flooring  the  gas  pedal  as 
if  converting  their  own  cars 
into  mobile  bombs.  Their 
deaths  here  are  a  macabre 
mimickry  of  the  terrorists'  tactic.  Some  of 
the  ghoulish  crashes  sound  more  like  a 
death  wish  on  adrenaline  than  euphoric 
abandon,  as  if  the  drivers  were  being  pur- 
sued by  furies— or  seeing  them  charging  to- 
ward them.  One  army  staff  sergeant,  a  vet- 
eran of  Afghanistan  undergoing  a  nasty  di- 
vorce and  being  treated  with  antidepres- 
sants, may  have  reached  the  snapping  point 
when  he  was  set  to  be  shipped  to  Iraq, 
which  would  have  meant  missing  the  birth 
of  the  child  he  had  fathered  with  his  girl- 
friend. He  hopped  into  the  girlfriend's  S.U.V. 
and  smashed  into  a  parking  lot  of  new  cars 
at  nearly  90  miles  an  hour,  dying  instantly. 
"He  didnt  lose  control,"  a  local  detective 
said.  "He  just  went  right  straight  through." 
Everyone's  in  a  hurry,  even  those  who 
have  had  enough.  Iraq  has  been  called 
"Vietnam  on  crack,"  and  the  similarities 
are  plentiful,  down  to  the  buffed-up  prem- 


ises for  war  (the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  then, 
W.M.D.  now),  the  body  counts,  the  peeka- 
boo enemy  ("'Where  the  [expletive]  are 
these  guys?'  Maj.  Kei  Braun  exclaimed  in 
frustration"— Ellen  Knickmeyer,  reporting 
on  Operation  Matador),  and  the  stale  vo- 

Mr.  Media 

would  be  much 

happier  if  Iraq 

would  go  away. 


George  Orwell  wrote.  On  May  17,  George 
Galloway,  British  member  of  Parliament 
and  a  ferocious  opponent  of  Tony  Blair 
and  the  Iraq  war,  used  the  witness  chair  at 
Senator  Norm  Coleman's  subcommittee  in- 
vestigating the  oil-for-food  scandal  to  turn 
the  tables  and  hold  in  contempt  Coleman, 
Rumsfeld,  and  the  Beltway's  war-hawk  lob- 
by. He  railed  with  such  eloquent,  unrelent- 
ing, unwavering,  concentrated,  righteous 
magnum  force  that  the  senators  were  re- 
duced to  ashen  figures  by  his  flesh-and- 
blood  intensity.  So  unprepared  and  un- 
accustomed were  they  to  hearing  a  hot 
serving  of  unadulterated  disrespect  and 
mocking  irony  that  they  didn't  know  how 
to  respond  other  than  to  sit  there  and  hope 
their  heads  didn't  fall  off.  Even  more  fasci- 
nating than  the  post-electroshock  daze  on 
the  senators'  mugs  was  the  discomfort 


cabulary  ("quagmire,"  "winning  hearts  and 
minds,"  "cut  and  run").  But  emotionally 
Iraq  doesn't  feel  like  Vietnam.  It  doesn't 
feel  like  anything.  It's  like  a  phantom  limb 
that  doesn't  ache.  There's  little  of  the  anguish 
and  anger  that  boiled  in  the  60s,  few  pro- 
test marches,  only  minor  agitation  in  Con- 
gress (which  approves  every  supplemental- 
funding  bill  for  a  war  that  was  supposed 
to  be  self-financing),  no  social  fissures 
opening  up  between  opponents  and  sup- 
porters; everyone  inhabits  the  same  gray 
zone  of  resignation  to  whatever  the  out- 
come may  be. 

When  someone  addresses  the  war  with 
candor  and  outrage,  it  seems  to  violate  the 
Geneva  Conventions  of  the  mind  of  which 


of  our  demure  press  corps  afterward.  It 
seemed  to  make  them  queasy,  hearing  the 
safety  lock  taken  off  the  truth.  On  Charlie 
Rose  that  evening,  Warren  Hoge  of  The 
New  York  Times  sensed  misgivings  among 
the  Americans  with  whom  he  had  watched 
the  show  over  Galloway's  bite  and  vitriol. 
Hoge's  gauzy  manner  made  it  evident  that 
these  were  qualms  he  shared.  "There  is  a 
certain  tradition  in  American  politics  and 
also  with  the  American  press,  where  we 
are  very  polite  to  public  figures.  And  here 
was  a  guy,  George  Galloway,  insulting  a 
U.S.  senator."  I'm  trying  to  recall  how  tact- 
fully polite  the  press  was  to  Bill  Clinton  and 
am  drawing  a  blank,  so  it  must  be  a  fairly 
recent  tradition.  Praise  Allah  that  we  have 
Mr.  Media  around  to  hush  those  with  the 
poor  taste  to  raise  their  voices  over  a  war 
fought  under  false  pretenses— lest  they  cry 
bloody  murder.  □ 


DOMINICK    DUNNE'S    DIARY 


Celebrities 
Behaving  Madly 

Declining  to  become  a  nude  "calendar 

boy"  for  his  small  town,  the  author  focuses 

instead  on  some  less  explicable  behavior: 

the  Cruise  and  Crowe  meltdowns,  the 

pre-trial  woes  of  Phil  Spector  (four  women 

who  say  he  waved  a  gun  at  them),  and 

I  Michael  Jackson's  acquittal 

haven't  been  so  stunned  since  the  O.  J.  Simpson  acquit- 
tal, in  1995.  I  couldn't  believe  my  eyes  or  ears  as  I  sat  in 
front  of  the  television  set  and  heard  the  verdict  being 
read  in  the  Michael  Jackson  child-abuse  trial.  Acquittal 
on  all  10  counts!  Were  those  jurors  simply  bedazzled  by 
his  fame?  That  seems  to  be  the  way  things  go  in  celebri- 
ty trials  these  days,  whether  it's  murder,  rape,  or  child  abuse.  The 
force  of  celebrity  in  our  culture  is  positively  overwhelming. 
Come  September,  barring  last-minute  postponements,  which  fre- 


quently occur  in  courts  of  law,  the  murder  trial  of  Phil  Spector,  the  | 
rock  'n'  roll  genius  who  created  what  came  to  be  known  as  the  ! 
wall-of-sound  recording  technique,  is  scheduled  to  begin  in  Los 
Angeles,  and  I  plan  on  being  there  to  cover  it.  Spector  is  charged 
with  the  murder  of  40-year-old  Lana  Clarkson,  who  is  often  de- 
scribed as  a  B-movie  actress  working  temporarily  as  a  hostess  in 
the  members-only  V.I. P.  room  of  the  House  of  Blues,  a  popular 
nightspot  on  the  Sunset  Strip  frequented  by  big  shots  in  the  movie 
and  music  businesses.  On  the  night  of  February  2,  2003,  Spector, 
who  had  reportedly  been  drinking  heavily— three  or  four  daiquiris 
and  two  navy  grogs,  which  contain  three  shots  of  different  kinds 
of  rum,  before  he  even  arrived  at  the  House  of  Blues— picked  up 
Clarkson  at  the  end  of  her  shift,  at  two  a.m.,  and  took  her  in  a 
chauffeur-driven  black  Mercedes  to  his  mock  castle  in  Alhambra, 
where  she  died  two  hours  later  of  "a  single  gunshot  wound  to  the 
mouth  which  severed  her  spinal  cord  and  incapacitated  her  imme- 
diately," according  to  the  police  report.  Spector  is  contending  that 
Clarkson  killed  herself,  which  seems  unlikely,  since  he  was  heard 
at  the  time  to  say,  "I  didn't  mean  to  shoot  her.  It  was  an  accident." 
The  murder  weapon,  a  .38-caliber  Colt  Cobra  revolver,  was  found 
lying  on  the  floor  beneath  Clarkson's  left  leg.  Dressed  in  a  black 
slip,  stockings,  and  shoes,  she  was  slumped  in  a  chair  in  a  rear  hall- 
way, with  her  purse  hanging  from  her  right  shoulder.  There  was  an 
empty  tequila  bottle  in  the  living  room.  Again  according  to  the  po- 
lice report,  Spector's  DNA  was  found  on  one  of  Clarkson's  breasts. 
I  had  a  brief  acquaintance  with  Spector  in  1995,  when  I  was  cover- 
ing the  O.  J.  Simpson  murder  trial,  with  which  he  was  absolutely 
obsessed.  We  had  met  earlier,  in  New  York  at  a  party  that  Ahmet  Erte- 
gun, the  head  of  Atlantic  Records,  and  his  wife,  Mica,  gave  for  Spec- 
tor  at  Mortimer's  restaurant.  Spector  delighted  the  high-class  group 
the  Erteguns  had  assembled  in  his  honor  with  his  talent  and  charm. 
Although  he  has  since  claimed  to  Ertegun  that  he  doesn't  remember 
me,  I  had  dinner  with  him  at  least  twice  to  talk  about  O.  J.  Simpson. 

I  even  went  to  a  recording  ses- 
sion with  him.  He  was  wildly  un- 
predictable, utterly  fascinating, 
and  rather  scary.  He  always  car- 
ried a  gun.  I  never  saw  him  pull  it 
on  anyone,  but  he  was  well  known 
for  having  done  so  on  many  oc- 
casions—once on  John  Lennon— 
when  things  didn't  go  his  way. 
In  a  severe  blow  to  Spector's 
defense,  a  Los  Angeles  judge 
has  ruled  that  four  women  who 
claim  that  Spector  threatened 
them  with  guns  in  the  past  will 
be  allowed  to  testify  for  the  pros- 
ecution, in  order  to  show  a  pat- 
tern of  behavior.  Deputy  Dis- 
trict Attorney  Douglas  Sortino 
argued  that  Spector  used  guns 
to  intimidate  women  in  "an  on- 
going course  of  conduct  that 
happens  again  and  again  and 
again."  I  know  one  of  the  ladies, 
Dorothy  Melvin,  who  for  years 
was  Joan  Rivers's  executive  assis- 
tant. Their  stories  are  chilling  and 
startlingly  similar.  In  each  case 
they  say  he  was  drunk.  It  always 
took  place  after  a  date,  at  his  res- 
idence of  the  moment.  He  could 
go  from  charming  to  menacing 
in  an  instant,  like  a  crazy  per- 
son. As  if  to  give  credence  to 
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that  characterization,  on  the  day  the  judge  gave  his  ruling  Spector 
appeared  in  court  with  a  gigantic  halo  of  frizzy  hair,  which  looked 
like  a  wig  to  me  and  which  made  him  look  like  an  escapee  from 
an  asylum.  Perhaps  that  will  be  his  defense. 

Y~  es,  I  know,  everyone  is  sick  to  death  of  talking  about  Tom 
Cruise's  recent  bizarre  behavior,  but  I  have  to  admit  that  I 
couldn't  get  enough  of  that  train  \\Teck  while  it  was  happen- 
ing. I'd  always  thought  of  Tom  Cruise  as  having  that  same  aura  of 
mystery  about  him  that  the  great  movie  stars  of  my  era— Warren 
Beatty,  Robert  Redford,  Paul  Newman— possessed.  They  under- 
stood that  less  was  more.  They  made  appearances  when  they  were 
required  to.  dazzled  for  a  bit  on  the  public  stage— with  Barbara 
Walters,  say,  or  Diane  Sawyer,  or  Katie  Couric,  or  Larry  King— 
and  then  retreated  back  into  their  privacy,  leaving  the  audience 
wanting  more.  But  I  was  wrong  about  Tom  Cruise.  He  has  thrown 
off  all  sense  of  decorum  and  become  more  clamorous  for  attention 
than  Paris  Hilton  in  his  public  displays  of  love  for  Katie  Holmes, 
a  pretty  starlet  16  years  his  junior,  who  opened  in  Batman  Begins 


Shields,  with  whom  he  once  made  a  picture,  and  "bitchy"  is  not 
a  good  adjective  for  a  mega-star.  Shields  has  written  movingly  in 
Down  Came  the  Rain  about  her  postpartum  depression,  for  which 
she  was  successfully  treated  with  prescription  drugs.  Cruise,  in  a 
disapproving  voice,  said  that  she  had  sent  a  wrong  message  and 
that  she  should  have  used  vitamins  instead  of  drugs,  adding,  "Look 
at  where  her  career  has  gone."  I  found  that  inexcusably  unkind. 
I  was  g}ad  that  Brooke  Shields,  who  is  starring  on  the  London 
stage  in  Chicago,  gave  it  right  back  to  him,  twice.  She  said  that  he 
should  continue  to  save  the  world  from  aliens,  referring  to  his  new 
movie,  and  that  if  he  wanted  to  see  her  in  Chicago  the  next  time 
he  was  in  London  she'd  set  aside  two  tickets,  one  adult  and  one 
child,  a  reference  to  the  age  difference  between  Cruise  and  Holmes. 
Go,  Brooke!  About  Xatie's  conversion  to  Scientology,  Cruise  said 
in  Entertainment  Weekly,  "She  digs  it." 

At  this  point  in  his  career,  Cruise  could  really  use  the  sage  advic 
of  Pat  Kingsley,  the  tough  cookie  who  handled  his  public  relatior 
so  marvelously  for  years.  He  fired  her  a  year  ago  and  replacec 
her  with  his  sister,  Lee  Anne  DeVette.  a  fellow  Scientologist,  whc 


Phil  Spector  s  DNA  was  found  on  one  of  Lana  Clarksons  breasts. 


as  Cruise  was  set  to  open  in  War  of  the 
Worlds.  Surrounded  by  a  mob  of  papa- 
razzi at  a  premiere,  they  stopped  and 
kissed  and  hugged  and  smiled  and  stared 
deeply  into  each  other's  eyes  as  the 
crowd  of  fans  roared.  I  watched  incredu- 
lously when  Cruise  was  a  guest  on  Oprah 
Winfrey's  show,  declaring  his  love  for 
Holmes  by  jumping  on  furniture,  waving 
his  arms,  laughing  maniacally,  kneeling 
before  Oprah,  and  yelling,  "I'm  in  love! 
I'm  in  love!"  I  felt  that  he  was  playing  a 
part,  like  the  one  he  played  in  Magnolia, 
and  he  was  wonderful  in  that  film,  but  in 
this  case  I  never  for  a  moment  felt  that  he 
was  real  or  genuinely  romantic.  I'm  a  big 
fan  of  Oprah's,  and  I  know  that  she  is  a 
big  fan  of  Cruise's,  but  I  felt  that  even  she 
was  faking  when  she  gushed  and  said, 
"Oh,  man,  the  boy  is  gone,"  to  indicate 
that  she  understood  how  much  in  love  he 
was.  To  me  he  seemed  less  like  a  man  in  love 
than  a  nutcase. 

He  was  instant  fodder  for  the  comics.  Billy 
Crystal  declared  at  the  Tony  Awards  that  he  was 
in  love  with  Katie  Holmes.  When  Cruise  start- 
ed the  Romeo-in-love  antics  on  Jay  Leno's  show,  Leno  just  egged 
him  on.  At  my  son's  birthday  party  recently,  I  sat  next  to  a  beau- 
tiful movie  star  who  had  the  table  practically  rolling  on  the  floor 
laughing  at  her  imitation  of  Cruise  on  Oprah.  Cruise  did  an  inter- 
view with  Billy  Bush  on  Access  Hollywood  that  played  in  four  seg- 
ments over  a  week.  For  Bush,  this  was  a  feather  in  his  cap.  For 
Cruise,  it  was  a  mistake.  I  think  it's  wonderful  that  his  belief  in 
Scientology  is  so  strong,  but  I  resented  being  preached  at  by  him. 
Through  Scientology,  he  claimed,  he  has  helped  hundreds  of  people 
get  off  drugs  with  the  use  of  vitamins,  and  that  is  very  commend- 
able. But  when  he  told  Billy  Bush  that  he  gets  calls  at  two  o'clock 
in  the  morning  from  drug  addicts  who  need  his  counsel,  he  lost 
me.  Would  the  Church  of  Scientology  really  make  the  number 
of  the  telephone  on  Tom  Cruise's  bedside  table  in  his  gated  and 
guarded  mansion  available  to  a  street  druggie  with  a  needle  in 
his  arm?  I  don't  think  so. 

I  found  him  bitchy  when  he  gave  his  opinions  about  Brooke 
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said  she  thought  her  brother  was  wonderful 
on  Oprah. 

On  June  16,  Tom  proposed  to  Katie  atop 
the  Eiffel  Tower,  in  Paris.  He  gave  her  a  huge 
diamond  ring  and  announced  at  a  press  con- 
ference, "Today  is  a  magnificent  day  for  me. 
I'm  engaged  to  a  magnificent  woman."  It 
all  seemed  too  contrived.  If  this  couple  ever 
breaks  up,  as  so  many  couples  in  Holly- 
wood seem  fated  to  do,  all  this  gooey,  over 
the-top  coverage  will  come  back  to  haur 
Cruise. 

It  astonishes  me  that  Paramount  anc 
DreamWorks,  or  the  great  Steven  Spielber 
the  studios  and  director  behind  the  $13( 
million  movie  War  of  the  Worlds,  couldn'l 
convince  their  star  of  how  unfavorably 
he  was  coming  off  with  the  public, 
parently  unstoppable,  the  actor  went 
the  Today  show  on  June  24  and  gave 
interview  to  Matt  Lauer  that  ended  up  in  heac 
lines  and  on  newscasts  for  days  to  follow.  Sound- 
ing as  if  he  were  full  of  Scientology  vitamins, 
Cruise  got  right  back  on  Brooke  Shields's  case, 
saying  that  she  had  been  wrong  to  cure  her  post- 
—  partum  depression  with  prescribed  medication. 

"She  doesn't  understand  the  history  of  psychiatry.  She  doesn't  un- 
derstand, in  the  same  way  that  you  don't  understand  it,  Matt,"  he 
said.  Now,  what  in  the  hell  does  Tom  Cruise  know  about  postpar- 
tum depression  that  allows  him  to  speak  so  definitively  on  the 
subject?  His  children  are  adopted.  And  he  wouldn't  stop  there. 
He  lectured  Lauer  on  the  evils  of  psychiatry  and  called  him  "glib." 
Talking  about  drugs  for  depression  and  attention-deficit  disorder, 
he  scolded  Lauer  by  saying,  "You  don't  even  know  what  Ritalin 
is  . . .  You  should  be  a  little  bit  more  responsible  in  knowing  what 
it  is,  because  you  communicate  to  people."  He  insisted  that  there 
was  no  such  thing  as  chemical  imbalance.  Once  he  had  crossed 
the  line  into  this  unpleasant  zone,  he  seemed  unable  to  speak 
calmly  or  moderately.  He  was  suddenly  a  very  angry  zealot,  ex- 
periencing meltdown  before  an  audience  of  millions. 

If  Steven  Spielberg,  the  beloved  sage  of  Hollywood,  hadn't  di- 
rected War  of  the  Worlds,  I  wouldn't  bother  to  rush  to  see  it.  Cruise's 
former  wife  the  great  star  Nicole  Kidman,  who  is  the  mother  of 
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their  two  children,  has  remained  elegantly  silent  during  what  must 
be  a  very  distressing  period  for  her. 

A  number  of  our  movie  stars  are  appearing  odd  these  days. 
Maybe  "thuggy"  is  a  better  word  than  "odd."  Christian 
Slater,  while  starring  on  Broadway  with  Jessica  Lange  in  The 
Glass  Menagerie,  was  recently  arrested,  handcuffed,  and  perp- 
walked  in  front  of  the  cameras  on  his  way  to  jail,  where  he  was 
charged  with  a  misdemeanor  for  allegedly  groping  a  woman's 
posterior  in  public.  This  wasn't  his  first  run-in  with  the  law  involv- 
ing women.  Then  there's  Russell  Crowe,  a  regular  on  the  bad-boy 
list,  who  went  way  too  far  this  time.  In  2001,  Crowe  starred  in  A 
Beautiful  Mind,  a  fine  film  that  won  Academy  Awards  for  best  pic- 
ture, best  director,  and  best  supporting  actress.  Crowe,  however, 
without  whose  extraordinary  performance  the  movie  wouldn't  have 
been  so  special,  was  not  chosen  in  the  best-actor  category  by  the 
Academy.  He  sat  there  that  night  with  egg  and  disappointment 
on  his  face.  I  can't  speak  for  why  others  didn't  vote  for  him,  but  I 
didn't  give  him  my  vote  because  he  had  roughed  up  a  British  televi- 
sion producer  at  the  bafta  Awards,  in  London,  for  going  to  a 
commercial  while  Crowe  was  reciting  a  poem  he  had  written  that 
was  going  on  too  long.  Stars  who  have  reached  the  point  where 
they  make  S20  or  S25  million  for  a  picture  should  have  learned 
along  the  way  that  thuggery  doesn't  go  over  big  with  the  public. 
Now  Crowe  is  out  in  a  new  film,  Cinderella  Man,  made  by  the 
same  producer,  Brian  Grazer,  and  the  same  director,  Ron  Howard, 
who  won  Academy  Awards  for  A  Beautiful  Mind.  It's  a  terrific  film, 
and  it  should  have  opened  big,  but  it  didn't.  It  opened  in  fourth 
place.  I  don't  know  if  there  was  a  connection,  but  at  four  a.m.  in  the 


service  was  at  twilight  in  an  old,  white  clapboard  church  with  a 
steeple.  Cars  were  parked  in  a  meadow  a  short  distance  away,  and 
guests  walked  up  a  country  lane  to  enter  the  church,  with  all  the 
ladies  in  summer  evening  dresses.  Carolina  Herrera,  who  was 
among  the  guests,  designed  the  bride's  beautiful  dress.  In  the 
church  I  sat  next  to  David  Geffen,  the  Hollywood  mogul,  whom 
I  knew  way  before  he  was  rich  and  renowned.  I  rarely  see  him 
these  days.  We  watched  the  guests  enter  the  church.  "There's 
Anna  Wintour."  "There's  Bob  De  Niro."  I  asked  Geffen  about 
his  great  friend  Sue  Mengers,  the  famous  retired  agent  who  lives 
a  reclusive  life  and  has  become  a  sort  of  cult  figure  among  the 
new  Hollywood  cognoscenti. 

"Are  you  staying  at  the  Mayflower  Inn?,"  I  asked. 

"No.  I'm  staying  at  the  von  Dillers,"  he  replied. 

Mengers  affectionately  refers  to  Barry  Diller  and  Diane  von  Fur- 
stenberg  as  the  von  Dillers.  The  next  day  the  von  Dillers  gave  a  lunch 
for  the  out-of-town  guests  at  Diane's  beautiful  house,  Cloudwalk. 
Unfortunately,  I  was  stricken  with  a  bad  case  of  the  flu  and  had  to 
race  back  home  and  go  to  bed  for  the  better  part  of  the  week. 

I  live  on  a  cove  off  the  Connecticut  River  in  a  tiny  little  town, 
which  I  fictitiously  call  Prud'homme  when  it  comes  up  in  my 
novels.  I  like  the  town  and  the  people.  I  like  my  house,  and  I 
have  opened  it  for  the  garden-club  tour.  I  speak  when  local  groups 
request  me  to,  and  I  give  my  old  movies  to  the  library.  When  I 
was  asked  to  pose  for  a  2006  calendar,  along  with  11  other  men 
from  the  town,  I  promptly  accepted.  I  hoped  to  be  October,  which 
is  my  birth  month.  They  said  they  wanted  me  to  pose  leaning 
against  my  green  convertible  Jaguar  in  front  of  my  house,  and  I 
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Mercer  hotel,  in  New  York,  sever- 
al days  before  the  film  opened, 
Crowe,  who  was  unable  to  place 
a  call  to  his  wife  in  Australia, 
threw  a  telephone  at  an  employ- 
ee, "hitting  him  in  the  face  and 
causing  a  laceration  and  sub- 
stantial pain,"  according  to  the 
complaint.  Crowe  was  arrested, 
handcuffed,  perp-walked  before 
the  cameras,  and  arraigned  on 
charges  of  second-degree  assault 
and  criminal  possession  of  a 
weapon— the  telephone.  In  the 
tradition  established  by  Hugh 
Grant,  after  he  was  busted  with 
a  hooker  in  his  car  on  Sunset 
Boulevard,  Crowe  made  a  guest  appear- 
ance the  next  night  on  the  David  Letter- 
man  show,  to  express  his  contrition.  The 
assault  charge  is  punishable  by  four  years 
in  prison.  Crowe's  next  hearing  in  court  is 
set  for  September  14. 

I  attended  the  country  wedding  of  my 
boss,  Graydon  Carter,  the  editor  in  chief 
of  Vanity  Fair,  who  married  a  lovely 
English  lady  named  Anna  Scott  in  a  very 
pretty  ceremony.  A  lot  of  the  Hollywood 
guests  stayed  for  the  weekend  at  the  May- 
flower Inn,  in  Washington,  Connecticut,  where  1 
also  stayed.  It  was  like  boarding  school.  At  break- 
fast, you  knew  everyone  in  the  dining  room.  The 
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said  fine.  An  assemblyman  later 
called  me  to  set  up  a  date  for  the 
shoot.  At  the  end  of  the  conversa- 
tion, he  said,  "Of  course,  you'll  be 
carrying  one  of  your  books  to  cov- 
er your  private  parts."  "What?"  I 
screamed.  "Didn't  anyone  tell  you 
everyone  is  posing  naked?"  he  asked. 
No,  no  one  had  told  me.  I  remem- 
bered that  in  England  a  few  years 
ago  a  group  of  ladies  of  a  certain  age 
had  posed  nude  for  a  calendar.  It  be- 
came such  a  success  that  they 
made  a  movie  about  it,  called 
Calendar  Girls,  starring  Helen 
Mirren.  "No  way!,"  I  said,  "and, 
no,  don't  come  over  to  talk  about 
it.  No  amount  of  persuasion 
is  going  to  change  my  mind." 
My  inflexibility  had  nothing  to 
do  with  morality.  It  had  to  do 
with  pure  embarrassment.  I've 
always  felt  I  was  shortchanged 
in  the  departments  of  height 
and  physique,  and  excessive 
age  has  done  nothing  to  im- 
prove those  factors.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  I'm  an  inch  shorter 
than  I  used  to  be,  according 
to  an  annual  checkup  at  New 
York-Presbyterian  Hospital.  Nevertheless,  I'll  cer- 
tainly buy  the  calendar  at  the  country  store  when 
it  comes  out.  □ 
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work  hard  again.  At  getting  noticed.  With  the  Solara  Convertible  SLE's  impressive  styling,  leather-trimmed  interior,  JBL 
system  and  power-retractable  convertible  top,  it's  a  solid  addition  to  an  already  attractive  portfolio,  toyota.com 
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HOW  TO  GET  AWAY  WITH  MURDER 

Some  get  away  with  almost  anything:  Michael  Jackson.  Tom  DeLay.  Bill  O'Reilly. 

Al  Sharpton.  Others  (Trent  Lott,  Dan  Rather,  Dick  Grasso,  Newsweek)  get 
trashed  for  their  mistakes.  DeLay  s  current  battle  is  a  primer  for  surviving  scandal: 

Don't  feel  guilty.  Don't  apologize.  Don't  fold.  And  throw  yourself  a  party 


om  Sneddon,  the  Michael  Jackson 
prosecutor,  and  Howard  Dean,  the 
new  Democratic  National  Commit- 
tee chairman,  have  similar  grievances.  For 
Sneddon,  standing  slack-jawed  in  the  glare 
of  the  news-conference  lights  and  assum- 
ing the  countenance  of  the  long-suffering 
virtuous,  it's  how  did  the  world's  most  fa- 
mous perv  get  away  with  it.  For  Dean,  air- 
ing his  liberal  apoplexy  on  Meet  the  Press. 
it's  why  isn't  Tom  DeLay— as  obvious  in 
his  suspect  practices  as  Jackson  is  in  his— 
in  jail,  and  why  doesn't  everybody  under- 
stand that  Rush  Limbaugh  is  a  drug  ad- 
dict and  big  fat  hypocrite. 

He  might  have  added  to  his  frustrations 
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Fox's  Bill  O'Reilly,  who  was  vividly  ac- 
cused—the famous  loofah— of  being  a  sex- 
ual harasser  and  masher,  and  yet  has  seam- 
lessly continued  to  pursue  his  aggressive 
brand  of  piety  and  rectitude.  And  Rudy 
Giuliani,  who,  despite  a  nasty  and  hys- 
terical personal  life,  segued  naturally 
into  heroism  and  statesmanship.  And.  ob- 
viously, the  president  himself:  having, 
amazingly,  gotten  away  with  a  checkered 
history— from  drink,  to  drugs,  to  women, 
to  slipping  the  bonds  of  the  National 
Guard— he  then  gets  away  with  the  fantas- 
tic misrepresentations  that  pave  the  way 
into  and  sustain  the  war  in  Iraq. 

For  that  matter,  why  is  Donald  Trump, 


a  serial  corporate  bankrupt,  nevertheless 
a  business  celebrity  without  peer?  And 
what  about  Jack  Welch,  the  exemplar  of 
straight  talk?  He  doesn't  seem  to  have 
been  slowed  at  all  by  tales  of  baroque 
romantic  pursuits  or  by  evidence  that  he's 
just  a  cheesy  expense-account  hound. 
And,  cripes.  there's  Al  Sharpton.  going 
stronger  than  ever.  Al  Sharpton! 

But  then,  without  certain  logic,  there  are 
others— both  Democrats  and  Republicans 
no  more  smarmy  or  socially  unacceptable 
than  the  above  and  with  no  fewer  PR.  re- 
sources—who get  a  near-mortal  comeup- 
pance. You've  got  the  guys  at  Newsweek, 
pilloried  for  a  minor  factual  flaw— indeed, 
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the  entire  mainstream  liberalish  press  is 
one  big  Dreyfus  in  the  headlights.  Then 
there's  Lawrence  Summers,  the  president 
of  Harvard,  torpedoed  by  his  errant  re- 
marks, and  Dan  Rather,  stripped  of  his 
standing  and  reputation  You  have  greedy 
Dick  Grasso.  in  disrepute  for  his  big  pay 
package  at  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange. 
And  pitiable  Trent  Lott,  who  lost  his  job 
for  expressing  his  true  self.  And  this  is  not 
even  to  mention  the  trials  of  a  few  dozen 
hapless  C.E.O.'s. 

So  I'm  wondering  if  this  could  be  the 
real  battleground  of  public  life,  not  right- 
left,  not  virtue  or  sin,  but  how  to  hone 
the  talent  and  temperament  to  overcome 
your  antagonists  and  your  bad  press.  Is 
the  act  of  surviving— the  newest  biogra- 
phy of  Bill  Clinton,  who,  depending  on 
your  perspective,  either  d:d  or  did  not  get 
away  with  it,  is  called  simply  The  Sur- 
vivor—what shapes  the  Zeitgeist  and  di- 
rects the  political  winds? 

DeLay's  survival  is  a  work  in  prog- 
ress. But  so  far  it's  a  masterwork  of 
offense  (he's  "defied  political  gravi- 
ty"—that's  what  T\ie  New  York  Times  tact- 
fully calls  DeLay's  getting  away  with  it). 

The  basic  facts  in  DeLay's 
case  aren't  especially  at  is- 
sue. He  did  it.  Actually,  he 
did  many  things. 

There  are  the  irregular 
practices  of  his  political- 
action  committee  (which 
funded  a  Republican  take- 
over of  the  Texas  Legislature 
and  was  recently  fined  5200,000).  There's 
the  three  times  he*s  been  admonished  by 
the  House  ethics  committee  for  inappro- 
priate official  behavior.  There  are  his  three 
former  aides  who  have  been  indicted  for 
campaign-finance  violations— for  nothing 
less  than  helping  to  rig  that  Republican 
takeover.  There's  the  S500.000  his  pac  paid 
his  wife  and  daughter.  ("Mrs.  DeLay  pro- 
vides big-picture,  long-term  strategic  guid- 
ance and  helps  with  personnel  decisions." 
explained  the  pac  in  a  statement.)  And 
there's  Jack  Abramoff.  the  Washington  res- 
taurateur and  lobbyist— "Casino  Jack."  be- 
cause of  his  many  American-Indian-tribe 
clients  ("These  mofos  are  the  stupidest  idiots 
in  the  land  for  sure,"  Abramoff  wrote  about 
one  of  his  tribal  clients  in  an  e-mail.  "We  need 
to  get  some  S  from  those  monkeys!!!!")— on 
whose  credit  card  DeLay's  trips  to  London 
and  Scotland  have  shown  up. 

It's  inveterate,  compulsive,  devil-may- 
care  sleaze,  along  with  a  do-whatever-it- 
takes  effort  to  fund  a  more  and  more  pow- 
erful, octopus-like  political  operation 
(you'd  be  hard-pressed  to  find  a  right- 
winger  who  hasn't  benefited  from  the  De- 
Lay  enterprise). 
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DeLay's  a  train  wreck  waiting  to  happen. 
Except  that  he's  still  ripping  through. 
The  point  of  departure  for  DeLay's  ag- 
gressive campaign  is  Trent  Lott. 

Almost  immediately  after  being  caught 
on  videotape  lavishly  and  loquaciously 
offering  a  testimonial  to  the  segregationist 
past  of  soon-to-be-100  and  shortly-to- 
expire  South  Carolina  senator  Strom  Thur- 
mond, Lott  began  to  apologize.  He  begged 
for  forgiveness  abjectly  and  willy-nilly  and 
tearily  (he  even  went  on  BET,  a  black  ca- 
ble channel,  to  do  it).  By  the  time  he  was 
finished  he  had  pretty  much  disavowed 
the  entire  20th-century  southern  white  ex- 
perience. 

DeLay,  on  the  other  hand,  threw  a  party 
for  himself.  Or  the  American  Conservative 
Union,  one  of  the  many  right-wing  groups 
that  front  for  DeLay— or  that  DeLay  fronts 
for— organized  the  S2,000-a-table  "Hooray 
for  DeLay"  bash  at  the  Capital  Hilton  ho- 
tel. While  there  may  not  have  been  any 
lattes  for  these  conservatives  to  sip,  there 
was  baby  lettuce  with  white-truffle  vinai- 
grette. The  band  played  the  protest  song 
"If  I  Had  a  Hammer,"  made  popular  dur- 
ing the  civil-rights  movement,  because  De- 
Lay's  nickname  is  "The  Hammer."  In  oth- 
er words,  there's  no  self- 
consciousness  here.  No- 
body's overthinking  it. 
"Tom,  please  hang  in 
there,"  said  Jesse  Helms, 
the  former  senator  from 
North  Carolina  and 
right-wing  icon,  in  a  vid- 
eotaped testimonial  pre- 
pared specially  for  the  occasion. 

DeLay  himself  was  full  of  vinegar.  "Bare- 
ly mentioning  his  own  troubles,  including 
a  House  ethics  inquiry  into  his  behavior, 
Mr.  DeLay,  the  House  majority  leader, 
mocked  the  Democrats  for  their  losses  in 
recent  years  and  accused  them  of  'bitter 
extremism'  that  has  alienated  them  from 
voters."  reported  The  New  York  Times.  '"No 
ideas,  no  leadership,  no  agenda,'  Mr.  De- 
Lay  said  in  a  speech  to  hundreds  of  conser- 
vatives gathered  at  the  banquet.  'And  in 
just  the  last  week  we  can  add  to  that  list: 
no  class: " 

Still,  the  Times  noted,  attendance  by 
other  members  of  Congress  was  "sparse." 
On  the  face  of  it,  the  follow-the-money 
face  of  it,  his  survival— even  if  his  faithful 
base  stays  faithful— remains  quite  some  up- 
hill battle. 


"There  will  always  be  more  stories 
about  Tom.  This  is  the  way  he  conducts 
business,"  his  fellow  Republican  congress- 
man Christopher  Shays,  who  has  turned 
against  him,  told  The  New  York  Times. 


Y 


et  the  very  outlandishness  of  his  cam- 
paign—not for  forgiveness,  but  for 
righteousness— may  have  a  lot  to  do 
with  his  getting  away  with  it. 

It's  a  reverse  emperor's-new-clothes  strat- 
egy: I'm  naked— that's  why  you  love  me. 
It's  Trumpism.  Donald's  vulgarity— the 
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mir,  the  models,  the  gold,  the  television 
how— affords  a  kind  of  protection.  What 
loes  it  get  you  to  hold  him  to  standards 
)f  respectability— why  would  anybody  but 
he  most  priggish  try?  (Martha  Stewart, 
he  doyenne  of  getting  caught,  has  gotten 
Trump's  producer  to  help  her  get  away 
vith  not  having  gotten  away  with  it.)  Or 
It's  Sharptonism— wherein  a  transparent 
personality  is  married  to  all  sorts  of  shady 
lealings  which  somehow  his  wysiwyg- 
less  justifies  (anyway,  it  all  becomes  part 
if  the  same  comedy).  There's  no  surprise 
lere.  Nobody  wants  to  be  that  literal 
md  flat-footed. 

DeLay,  the  former  pest  exterminator, 
las  remained  unreconstructed— proudly 
|  lot  fit  for  polite  society.  (Lott,  on  the 
)ther  hand,  was  a  well-known  snob  and 
;old  fish— he  wanted  to  be  part  of  the 
ilite.)  DeLay  is  what  he  is:  politically  ef- 
fective and  politically  uncouth  (too  un- 
couth for  the  president— a  much  higher- 
;lass  Texas  politician).  You  eliminate  his 
;orruption,  you  eliminate  him— he's  forc- 
ng  the  choice. 

Similarly,  with  Limbaugh  and  O'Reilly: 
t  can't  come  as  a  shock  to  many  people 
hat  these  are  dark  and  icky  characters 
all  genius  has  its  dark  side). 

DeLay,  Trump,  Limbaugh,  O'Reilly, 
ind  Sharpton  (each,  in  his  way,  a  gar- 


goyle, grotesque,  troglodyte)  are  surely 
unlikely  heroes— they  just  did  what  came 
naturally  (you  may  doubt  their  sincerity, 
but  you  don't  doubt  that  their  shtick  is 
real),  and  perhaps  it's  as  great  a  surprise 
to  them  as  it  is  to  so  many  reasonable 
people  that  they  found  an  audience. 

This  is  a  pop-culture  phenomenon  (the 
legacy  of  rock  'n'  roll  and  cable  culmi- 
nating in  reality  television):  lots  of  peo- 
ple paying  you  to  be  as  distasteful  as  you 
are,  with  so  much  money  involved  that 
you're  raised  from  freak-show  standing— 
so  even  Michael  Jackson  gets  away  with  it. 

Indeed,  with  a  mass  of  outspoken  loy- 
alists and  a  substantial  enough  cash  flow 
to  keep  happy  the  people  who  would  other- 
wise abandon  you  in  a  second,  you  don't 
have  to  pretend  to  be  something  other 
than  what  you  are.  You're  branded. 

Oddly,  Dan  Rather  seemed  to  assume 
he  could  count  on  a  similar  pop-culture 
populism.  He  must  have  thought  that  the 
liberal  media,  even  though  it  regularly  de- 
nies being  the  liberal  media,  still,  in  fact, 
has  a  fundamentally  liberal-minded  audi- 
ence, which  would  understand  his  good 
intentions  with  regard  to  unmasking  the 
awol  National-Guard-duty  president. 
The  problem  is  that  liberals  are  really  no 
more  loyal  than  conservatives  to  the 
mainstream  media,  and  that  Dan  Rather 


wasn't  producing  enough  money  to  com- 
mand the  loyalty  of  the  people  in  the 
MSM  who  would  (and  did)  abandon  him 
in  a  second. 

On  top  of  that,  Rather  is  an  equivo- 
cal figure— hiding  who  he  is,  rather  than 
hanging  a  hat  on  it.  And  a  vulnerable 
one— he's  old,  and  that's  upsetting.  Lim- 
baugh, who,  for  a  second,  with  his  Oxy- 
Contin  addiction  and  dependence  on  a 
grifter  maid,  seemed  pathetically  vulner- 
able, was  able  to  marshal  his  personal 
reserves  and  faithful  following  and  re- 
assert his  indomitability  (loquaciousness 
and  verbosity  are  forms  of  indomitabili- 
ty)—which  may  be  the  main  note  you 
have  to  strike.  (Clinton,  that  most  ex- 
treme example  of  both  getting  caught 
and  getting  away  with  it,  managed  to  be 
both  vulnerable  and  indomitable  at  the 
same  time.) 

That's  certainly  the  DeLay  message:  // 
will  take  vast  attention  and  resources  to 
move  me— every  inch  a  battle.  I'm  too  big 
and  tough  and  rancorous  to  subdue. 

Larry  Summers  also  strikes  me  as  pret- 
ty indomitable.  He's  large;  he's  arro- 
gant; he's  aggressive;  as  the  former 
secretary  of  the  Treasury,  he  carries  a  big 
amount  of  the  credit  and  moral  authority 
for  the  longest  peacetime  economic  ex- 
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pansion;  and  he  can  speak  in  rapid-fire, 
blistering  sentences  (he's  prolix  enough 
for  talk  radio). 

And  yet,  now  he  finds  himself  as  though 
tied  down  by  the  Lilliputians. 

Summers's  problem  may  result  from  a 
divided  sensibility. 

By  temperament,  he's  a  business  guy 
(or,  really,  an  academic  who  prides  himself 
on  getting  along  with  the  business  guys, 
which  implies  a  special  level  of  dismissive- 
ness  and  lack  of  sentimentality),  a  manage- 
ment jock,  a  no-nonsense,  impatient,  cut- 
to-the-chase,  shake-things-up  guy  ("loud 
and  active  and  curious,  bustling  about 
campus  with  questions  and  demands,"  as 
Ross  Gregory  Douthat  describes  Summers 
in  Privilege:  Harvard  and  the  Education  of 
the  Ruling  Class,  one  of  a  set  of  new  books 
about  Harvard).  He  adimres,  one  can  be 
sure,  Jack  "Straight  from  the  Gut"  Welch. 
And  yet  Summers  wants  to  be  at  the  head 
of  the  class  and,  too,  the  most  popular  guy 
in  the  room— he  wants  to  be  Clinton. 

So  he  said  what  he  meant,  then  rushed 
to  say  he  didn't  mean  what  he  said— 
though  everybody  knew  he  did  mean  it 
(the  Jack  Welch  in  him  made  him  say 
what  he  meant;  the  Clinton 
in  him  made  him  think  he 
could  adjust  it).  Now,  with 
some  moxie  and  joie  de 
guerre,  Summers  might  have 
invited  a  great  debate  on 
the  merits  of  his  position: 
that  the  neural  character 
of  women  is  different  from 
that  of  men  (the  debate  goes  on  anyway, 
but  Summers  is  the  butt  of  it  rather  than 
the  center).  Let  a  thousand  panel  discus- 
sions unfold,  with  Summers  on  all  of 
them.  Indeed,  his  obvious  disdain  for  the 
shibboleths  of  academic  life  might  have 
sparked  a  great  liberal  reckoning. 

But  he  folded.  He  decided,  like  Lott, 
he  could  best  protect  his  job  by  appeas- 
ing the  people  who  don't  like  him  any- 
way. This  includes  spending  $50  million 
of  the  university's  money  on  diversity  is- 
sues (at  least  when  O'Reilly  had  to  pay 
off  his  loofah  accuser,  he  did  it  with  his 
own  money).  Summers's  survival,  if  he 
does  manage  to  hold  on.  is  in  tortured 
and  diminished  form. 

I  would  have  thought  that  Jack  Welch, 
who's  survived  his  bad  press  with  great 
panache— his  new  book  is  titled  Win- 
ning-was  ideally  suited  to  be  another  busi- 
ness fall  guy.  On  the  facts— his  vulnerabil- 
ity to  an  ambitious  younger  woman  (Suzy 
Welch,  nee  Wetlaufer,  now  his  wife  and 
the  co-author  of  his  new  book),  his  over- 
weening and  self-dealing  contract  provi- 
sions—he would  have  seemed  to  be  as 
marked,  as  outed,  as  much  a  cautionary 


tale,  as  any  other  C.E.O.  who  tried  to  grab 
anything  not  nailed  down. 

Jack  Welch  is  certainly  as  greedy  as 
Dick  Grasso— his  self-dealing  as  lavish. 

Possibly  it's  that  Welch  no  longer  had  a 
job  to  protect— he'd  made  it  over  the  finish 
line  into  retirement;  he'd  got  his  fuck-you 
money  (still,  he  has  his  lucrative  post- 
retirement  consulting  practice  arid  speaking 
schedule  to  maintain).  Possibly  it's  the  bold- 
ness of  true  love.  And  possibly  it's  just  what 
people  have  always  noted  about  Welch— his 
remarkable  lack  of  complication,  along 
with  a  doubtless  sense  of  purpose,  com- 


•  "When  it  comes  to  strategy,  ponder 
less  and  do  more." 

Anyway,  the  gummy  scandal  rolled  like 
water  off  Jack's  back.  No  contrition.  No 
self-doubt.  Instead,  even,  a  sense  of  how 
pleased  he  was  with  himself— what  a  great 
life  he'd  achieved  (Grasso  with  his  hun- 
dreds of  millions  still  seemed  unhappy). 
Jack  stayed  jaunty— he's  nearly  the  same 
age  as  Rather,  but  he  wears  it  better. 

No  embarrassment.  No  self-reproach. 
No  sense  that  he  might  have  contemplat- 
ed any  other  course  of  action  or  conduct. 
No  loss  of  sleep.  No  guilt.  No  clouds 
(when  he  gives  one  of  his  immensely  well- 
compensated  speeches,  you  see  this  re- 
markably clear  light  in  his  eyes).  Possibly 
no  capacity  for  psychic  torment. 
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THE  LOUCHE  AND  DIRTY  TOM  DELAY, 

FULL  OF  PASSIONATE  INTENSITY,  GETS  TO  MAKE 
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Abraham  Lincoln,  January  2005. 


bined  with  an  ability  to  reduce  nearly  every- 
thing to  a  self-help  management  bromide. 
From  Winning: 

•  "You  can  win  without  being  upbeat— 
if  every  other  star  is  aligned— but  why 
would  you  want  to  try.'' 

•  "Authenticity  may  be  the  best  selling 
point  you've  got." 


ewsweek,  on  the  other  hand,  is  full 
of  guilt.  The  guys  there— decent, 
earnest,  buttoned-down  fellows— ac- 
tually seem  to  think  their  little  error  might 
have  had  a  precise  cause-and-effect  rela- 
tionship to  people  dying  in  Afghanistan 
(which  would  at  least  mean  that  people 
read  Newsweek  with  some  attention). 
This  is  one  downside  of  believing  in 
your  own  weight  and 
importance:  you  may 
have  to  assume  respon- 
sibility for  it.  The  advan- 
tage of  knowing  you're  a 
self-creation,  a  role  play- 
er, a  con  man  even,  is 
that  it's  just  about  you: 
Tom  DeLay  doesn't  have 
to  represent  the  moral  certainty  of  con- 
servatism, Donald  Trump  doesn't  have  to 
represent  the  greater  good  of  business  (he 
doesn't  even  have  to  represent  his  bond- 
holders), Limbaugh  and  O'Reilly  don't 
have  to  stand  up  for  the  public-relations  val- 
ues of  their  respective  distributors  and  cor- 
porations (the  position  Dan  Rather  was  in). 
Newsweek,  along  with  the  rest  of  the 
liberalish  press,  has  put  itself  in  the  posi- 
tion of  representing  the  very  idea  of  mod- 
ern media— and,  from  there,  to  represent- 
ing modern  culture  itself  (so  anything 
that's  wrong  with  modern  culture  be- 
comes its  fault). 

In  some  sense,  this  abstract  identifica- 
tion comes  about  because  Newsweek  no 
longer  has  a  specific  identification.  Even 
though,  by  every  indication,  Newsweek 
was  reasonably  (even  anally)  punctilious 
in  its  Koran-in-the-toilet  report,  no  one  at 
the  magazine  could  have  credibly  offered 
a  Ben  Bradlee-type  defense:  "Damn  it, 
we're  a  goddamn  newsmagazine,  and  our 
job  is  to  print  the  best  goddamn  informa- 
tion we  can  get." 

Because  it  isn't  a  newsmagazine.  It's 
part  women's  magazine,  part  soft-feature, 
general-interest  magazine,  and  part  whatev- 
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er  anyone  will  pay  it  to  be— it's  a  straight- 
forward commercial  proposition  that  tries 
desperately  and  often  unsuccessfully  to  an- 
ticipate and  cater  to  the  moods  and  aspi- 
rations of  its  customers.  Indeed,  Newsweek 
has  had  many  covers  that  have  extolled  the 
same  religious  pieties  that  fueled  the  back- 
lash over  its  flushed-Koran  story.  (How 
do  you  flush  a  book  down  a  toilet,  any- 
way?) The  editors  could  not,  suddenly,  have 
become  hard-hearted,  hard-bitten  news- 
men: if  you  want  us  to  get  better  informa- 
tion, open  Guantdnamo  up.  (Even  after 
the  scandal,  the  magazine  might  have  gone 
with  an  aggressive  Guantanamo  cover— a 
myth-and-reality  approach,  say— whereas 
the  cover  which  the  magazine  reportedly 
considered,  but  which  became  too  hot  to 
handle,  was  a  self-abasing  one  about  why 
so  many  people  distrust  the  media.) 

Anyway,  the  louche  and  dirty  Tom  De- 
Lay,  full  of  passionate  intensity,  gets  to 
make  a  moral  stand,  and  the  relatively  vir- 
tuous Newsweek,  lacking  all  conviction, 
doesn't. 

My  guess  is  that  the  people  who  get 
away  with  it,  who  survive  and  pros- 
per—and who  then  achieve  some 
greater  validation  for  having  survived— rely 
less  on  professional  crisis  managers  than 
do  those  who  don't  get  away  with  it. 


Newsweek  obviously  measured  it  out. 
The  brains  there  clearly  believed  that  there 
were  magic  words  to  say— some  combina- 
tion of  taking  responsibility,  making  a  re- 
traction, and  promising  new  policies— that 
would  get  them  at  least  partway  off  the 
hook.  Larry  Summers,  too,  is  looking  to 
thread  a  rhetorical  needle. 

Both  Newsweek  and  Summers  followed 
lessons  of  the  old  Nixon  School  of  Personal 
Crisis  Management— with  additional  les- 
sons from  the  Clinton  School.  The  Nixon 
lesson  is:  Don't  stonewall— confess.  The 
Clinton  lesson  is:  just  hang  in  there— every 
day  you  keep  your  job  is  an  opportunity  to 
rehabilitate  (or  re-create)  yourself. 

But  this  may  be,  in  crisis-management 
terms,  behind  the  fashion.  In  the  24-7,  blog- 
omatic  news  world,  weakness  is  the  most 
vivid  story  with  the  most  intrinsically  in- 
teresting narrative  arc.  Weakness  offers  a 
range  of  compelling  and,  often,  comical 
emotions.  Imperviousness  doesn't.  We're 
past  Oprah  and  Barbara  and  in  a  world 
where  Dick  Cheney  may  have  the  best  news 
affect— no  cracks  in  that  armor. 

Now  Tom  DeLay  is  also  following  a 
lesson  from  the  Nixon  School— but  it's  the 
opposite  lesson  (the  one  the  conservatives 
learned):  Nixon  didn't  stonewall  enough 
(that  is,  he  should  have  burned  the  tapes). 
Indeed,  Bush  himself,  with  his  studied  in- 


expressiveness  and  narrow  range  of  verbal 
and  emotional  response,  turns  out  to  be  the 
greatest  stonewaller:  I  simply  won't  talk  about 
it.  If  I  say  it  has  no  meaning,  it  has  no  mean- 
ing. If  I  refuse  to  talk  about  it,  then  it  doesn't 
exist.  If  I  say  this  is  the  way  it  is,  this  is  the 
way  it  is.  Get  it? 

DeLay  does  this  one  better.  He  doesn't 
just  dig  in— he  attacks.  And  these  are  breath- 
taking attacks.  There's  his  diversionary  Ter- 
ri  Schiavo  attack.  There's  his  near  death 
threat  against  softy  federal  judges.  There's 
his  loopy  creationism  countercharge— teach- 
ing evolution  caused  Columbine! 

In  other  words:  I'm  more  aggressive  than 
you'll  ever  be.  And,  too:  I'm  so  extreme  that 
you  obviously  want  to  get  rid  of  me  because 
of  my  beliefs.  (Larry  Summers  might  as 
well  have  just  pronounced  himself  a  born- 
again  conservative  and  made  the  issue  Har- 
vard's bigotry  against  conservative  views.) 
And:  I'm  mean  too— really  mean. 

For  DeLay— and  every  other  triumphant 
reprobate— survival  is,  ultimately,  a  char- 
ismatic rather  than  a  P.R.  experience.  It 
isn't— as  it  was  for  Newsweek,  or  for  Dan 
Rather  and  CBS,  or  for  Dick  Grasso  at  the 
stock  exchange— corporate  or  organization- 
al. It's  mano  a  mano.  This  may  be  what  the 
crowd  demands:  sheer  nerve. 

Of  course,  you've  got  to  have  the  stom- 
ach for  it.  □ 
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Cormac  McCarthy  would  rather  hang  out 

with  physicists  than  other  writers.  He  doesn't  do 

blurbs,  book  tours,  or  even  Oprah.  But  with 

the  publication  of  his  blood-spattered  new  novel, 

No  Country  for  Old  Men,  he  gives  his  first 

interview  in  13  years-since  All  the  Pretty  Horses 

turned  him  from  cult  figure  into  literary  star 

BY  RICHARD  B.  WOODWARD 


z  parking  lot  at  the 
Santa  Fe  Institute,  in  New  Mexico, 
features  rows  of  vehicles  typical  of 
American  academia— S.U.V.'s  and 
minivans,  a  few  older-model  BMWs 
and  Mercedeses,  a  Toyota  Prius,  and 
an  inordinate  number  of  Subarus 
and  Hondas.  At  this  unique  think 
tank,  where  an  elite  caste  of  scien- 
tists from  around  the  world  con- 
verge for  days  or  months  to  analyze 
interdisciplinary  problems  in  phys- 
ics, biology,  computer  science,  ar- 
chaeology, linguistics,  and  econom- 
ics, many  of  the  cars  also  carry 
wilted  bumper  stickers  (defoliate 
the  bushes)  left  over  from  the  last 
election. 

Standing  out  from  the  crowd 
is  a  red  Ford  F-350  diesel  pickup 
with  Texas  plates.  Equipped  with  a 
Banks  PowerPack  that  boosts  the 
7.3-liter  engine  to  more  than  300 
hp,  it  has  a  stripped-down  profile 
in  back,  like  a  wrecker's,  with  no 
winch.  Should  everyone  else  be  left 
floundering  in  two  feet  of  snow,  a 
common  winter  event  in  the  hills 
above  Santa  Fe,  it's  a  good  bet  this 
rugged  conveyance  could  bull  its 
way  through  and,  if  need  be,  haul 
other  cars  down  the  hill  to  safety. 
The  owner  of  the  truck,  the  nov- 
elist Cormac  McCarthy,  would  also 
seem  not  to  belong  here.  He  is  the 
lone  fiction  writer  at  the  institute, 
and  his  books,  although  they  con- 
stitute one  of  the  towering  achieve- 
ments in  recent  American  literature, 
are  often  horrifically  violent.  Blood  Meridian, 
ranked  by  Harold  Bloom  with  the  greatest 
novels  of  the  20th  century,  is  a  philosophic 
Western  about  a  band  of  maniacal  killers.  At 
once  brutally  spare  in  terms  of  motivation 
and  operatic  in  its  soaring  language,  the 
book  is  based  on  documented  events  from 
southwestern  history  and  is  calmly  realistic 
about  the  centrality  of  war,  suffering,  risk, 
and  bloodshed  in  human  existence.  Even 
McCarthy's  "Border  Trilogy,"  begun  in  1992 
with  All  the  Pretty  Horses,  the  cause  of  his 
status  as  a  best-selling  author  after  decades 
as  a  cult  figure,  is  not  without  graphic  scenes 
of  torture  and  sanguinary  gunplay. 

His  grisly,  male-dominated  literary  uni- 
verse can  hardly  be  said  to  overlap  much 
with  the  hygienic  concerns  of  scientists,  es- 
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pecially  not  this  international,  predominant- 
ly liberal  group,  with  whom  the  novelist,  a 
quiet  72-year-old  southern  conservative, 
shares  little  in  either  background  or  educa- 
tion. (He  never  finished  the  University  of 
Tennessee,  whereas  virtually  all  the  aca- 
demics here  have  at  least  one  Ph.D.) 


But  at  a  place  that  prides  itself 
on  fostering  brainy,  unconven- 
tional thinkers— the  S.F.I,  is 
perhaps  best  known  as  the  hub  for 
complex-systems  theory— McCarthy 
is  actually  right  at  home.  He  has 
been  a  mainstay  among  the  rotating 
researchers  for  more  than  four  years, 
and  during  that  time  if  you  strolled 
through  the  terraced-style  headquar- 
ters, past  the  glass  atrium  and  com- 
puter terminals,  you  were  Likely  to 
hear  him  tapping  away  in  his  office 
on  a  blue  Olivetti  Lettera  32  por- 
table typewriter.  Indeed,  his  pres- 
ence here,  along  with  his  anachro- 
nistic machine,  makes  him  perhaps 
the  maverick  among  mavericks. 
"There  isn't  any  place  like  the 
Santa  Fe  Institute,  and  there  isn't 
any  writer  like  Cormac.  so  the 
two  fit  quite  well  together."'  says 


decision-making  in  games.  As  a  result,  he  of- 
ten serves  as  a  clearinghouse  for  those  who 
want  to  know  what  everyone  else  is  up  to. 
"I  find  it  easier  to  talk  to  Cormac  about 
what  J.  Doyne  Farmer  is  doing"— Farmer 
is  the  economist-physicist-gambler  cele- 


During  informal  get-togethers  in  the 
ing  areas,  McCarthy  joins  in  by  drawing 
on  his  extensive  reading  in  20th-centur 
physics,  the  philosophy  of  mathematics, 
and  animal  behavior.  In  his  office  are  man- 
uscripts or  galleys  from  friends  in  various 
arcane  fields,  such  as  Harvard's  Lisa  Ran- 
dall, a  leading  string  theo- 
rist. They  send  him  their  lat- 
est papers  because  they're 
curious  to  know  what  he 
thinks,  and  they  know  he 
likes  to  keep  up  on  their  re- 
search. 

"He  has  a  long-standing  in- 
terest in  a  great  many  things 
and  he  knows  an  immense 
amount  about  them."  says 
Gell-Mann.  "I'm  sure  dur- 
ing some  of  the  workshops, 
when  the  language  becomes 
technical,  he  is  at  sea.  But 
even  then,  if  he  weren't  so 
shy,  he  could  probably  ask 
penetrating  questions." 

What  McCarthy  gains 
from  immersion  in  this 
rarefied  environment  is 
unclear  to  some  at  S.F.I. 
His  books  show  no  sign  of 


Just  once  before  has  McCarthy  granted  an  interview. 


his  friend  Murray  Gell-Mann,  a  Nobel 
Prize  winner  in  physics  and  one  of  the 
founding  eminences  of  S.F.I. 

Geoffrey  West,  a  British  high-energy 
physicist  turned  biologist  who  is  also 
the  institute's  interim  president,  believes 
strongly  that  "people  define  the  success 
of  projects  here.  Cormac  is  the  kind  of 
extraordinary  character  we  like  to  en- 
courage. Even  though  we  have  no  formal 
artist-in-residence  program,  he  functions 
in  this  way.  He  interacts  with  everyone." 

On  any  given  day— and  he  comes  to 
S.FI.  most  days,  even  on  weekends— 
the  unsalaried  McCarthy  can  be 
seen  engaged  in  discussions  with  research- 
ers about  their  specialties.  If  asked,  he  often 
looks  over  their  texts  before  publication. 
But  he  has  no  official  duties.  "I  have  only 
two  responsibilities,"  he  says.  "To  eat  lunch 
and  attend  afternoon  tea." 

Dressed  in  western  attire  (cowboy  boots 
and  jeans  and  a  crisply  pressed  shirt).  Mc- 
Carthy is  a  courtly,  soft-spoken  man  and  a 
good  listener.  His  is  the  unhurried  manner 
of  one  who  has  never  found  reason  to  doubt 
his  own  worth  or  abilities.  He  regularly  at- 
tends the  workshops  at  S.F.I. .  where  the  top- 
ic may  be  the  evolution  of  prion  proteins 
or  mammalian  muscle  adaptations  or  lying 
and  deception  or  bounded  inferences  for 


being  shaped  by  high-flown  scientific 
thought.  Most  of  his  characters  can  barely 
read.  But  when  pressed  about  this  puz- 
zle, he  returns  the  compliments  of  his 
colleagues. 

"I  like  being  around  smart,  interesting 

people,  and  the  people  who  come  here 

are  among  the  smartest,  most  interesting 

people  on  the  planet,"  he  says,  sitting 

with  a  coffee  in  an  S.F.I,  lounge.  "It's 

sobering  how  investigations  into  physical 

phenomenon  are  done.  It  makes  you  more 

responsible  about  the  way  you  think.  You 

come  to  have  a  lot  less  tolerance  for  things 

that  are  not  rigorous." 
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THE  LONE  WRITER 

Top,  McCarthy  at  his  home  in  Roclcford, 

Tennessee,  circa  1970;  above, 

in  an  Old  Town  canoe  on  Echo  Lake, 

Rhode  Island,  circa  1941. 


brated  in  Thomas  A.  Bass's  best-selling 
book  Tfie  Eudaemonic  Pie— "than  to  talk 
to  Doyne  himself."  says  the  Russian  lin- 
guist Sergei  Starostin. 


ining  with  McCarthy  can  be  rigor- 
ous and  a  pleasure.  He  likes  punc- 
tuality ("If  you  can't  know  where 
a  man  is  going  to  be  when  he  says  he's 
going  to  be  there,  how  can  you  trust  him 
about  anything  else?")  but  will  linger 
over  a  meal  for  hours  if  the  conversation 
suits  him.  This  is  usually  best  supplied  by 
him.  His  knowledge  of  the  natural  world 
is  vast  and  includes  many  of  the  Latin 
names  of  birds  and  animals.  He  can  dis- 
course on  Harris's  hawks  ("the  only  rap- 
tor that  hunts  communally")  or  on  poker 
(Betty  Carey,  the  former  high-stakes  play- 
er, is  an  old  friend)  or  on  how  gun  man- 
ufacturers rifled  their  barrels  before  the 
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"The  first  product  specifically  developed  for  serious  dark 
circles. . .  not  the  kind  that  pop  up  in  the  morning  and  are  gone 
by  breakfast  but  the  kind  of  serious  dark  circles  that  stay 
around  forever. . .  making  you  look  old,  tired  and  exhausted. " 
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you  know  what  actually 
1^**  "causes"  serious  dark 
*  \J  circles?  I  thought  I  did. . . 

I  was  WTOng.  Like  most  people,  I 
^ht  dark  circles  were  caused  by  hard 
ing,  working  late,  being  tired  or 
ie  allergies.  But  accord- 
)  most  research  derma-  ^^^ 
ists,  serious  dark  circles  ▼ 
kind  that  make  you  look 
tired  and  exhausted)  are 
t,  of  all  things,  the  oxidation 
moglobin  (blood)  in  the  capillary 
ix  of  the  peri-orbital  eye  area.  What 
uthful! 


the  "cosmeceutical"  market  is  something 
called  Hylexin!"  Why?  Because  it's  the  first 
formula  specifically  developed  to  dramati- 
cally reduce  the  appearance  of  serious 
dark  circles. 


Where's  the  Proof? 

In  scientific  studies,  Hylexin™  has  been 
shown  to  help  reduce  hemoglobin  degra- 
dation byproducts  by  optimizing    enzy- 
matic activity...  causing  the  red-blue 
pigmentation  to  fade.  Studies  also 
'&&  confirm  that  Hylexin™  actually 

■k     helps   strengthen    the   capil- 
*5^ 


e  capillaries  actually  "leak"  blood  that 
is  to  oxidize  (through  a  process  called 
)globin  degradation)...  creating  a 
bluish-red  pigmentation  that  looks 
ictly  like  an  ugly  bruise. 

t  does  all  that  mean  in  plain  English? 

little  capillaries  deposit  blood  around 
sensitive  eye  area.  The  blood  turns 
purple  and  you  end  up  looking  like 

just  went  12  hard  rounds  in  a  boxing 


an  Ordinary  Eye  Cream... 
ark  Circle  Breakthrough 

use  serious  dark  circles  are  so  difficult 
idress  (just  take  a  look  in  the  mirror 
lunch...  ouch!  So  much  for  cakey  con- 
xs)  it's  not  surprising  that  the  hottest 
must-have"  compound  to  shake  up 

Hon*  ts  a  registered  trademark  of  Louis  Vuitton  Maltetier  Corporation.  France 
larks  are  property  of  their  respective  companies. 


lary  matrix  to  help  stop 
the  "leaking'.'.,  so  your 
orbital  eye  area  is  protect- 
ed  against   further   damage. 
Science  is  soooo  cool! 

Need  More  Proof? 

In  a  double-blind  clinical  trial  more  than 
72%  of  women  who  had  serious  dark  cir- 
cles and  used  Hylexin's™  key  compound 
saw  an  obvious,  tangible,  visible  reduc- 
tion in  the  color  and  severity  of  their  dark 
circles.  These  results  were  confirmed  with 
high-speed  laboratory  photography  that 
clearly  showed  a  significant  reduction  in 
the  appearance  of  the  blue  and  red  color 
that  makes  dark  eye  circles  so  noticeable 
and  so  unattractive. 

But  forget  about  scientific  studies.  Talk  to 
people  who've  used  Hylexin™  and  they  all 
say  the  same  thing...   "Amazing!"  In  a 


matter  of  days,  serious  dark  circles  begin 
to  fade...  your  eyes  look  clear,  bright  and 
alive. 

So  if  your  dark  circles  are  of  the  "ordi- 
nary" variety  you  probably  don't  need 
Hylexin."  But  if  you're  like  the  rest  of  us 
"Raccoon  People"  and  need  more  than 
just  a  simple  "eye  cream,"  there's  only 
one  question...  What  are  you  waiting  for? 
See  you  at  the  Hylexin"  counter! 


NEED  HELP  FINDING  HYLEXIN™? 

As  you  might  imagine,  finding  a  tube  of 
Hylexin "  is  just  about  as  difficult  as  finding 
an  authentic  "Louis  Vuitton'""  bag  on  a 
New  York  street  corner.  This  stuff  is  almost 
impossible  to  get.  Your  best  bets  are 
Bloomingdale's,  Saks  Fifth  Avenue  or 
Macy's.  If  they're  out  of  stock  you  can 
put  your  name  on  the  waiting  list  or  you 
can  order  Hylexin"  directly  from  Bremenn 
Research  Labs"  at  www.Hylexin.com 
or  call  1-800-903-1174. 

Oh,  by  the  way,  Hylexin"  is  not  cheap...  a 
four  to  six  week  supply  (.78  oz  tube)  costs 
about  $95.00.  But  I  guess,  like  all  things  in 
life,  you  get  what  you  pay  for. 

And  don't  forget,  Hylexin"  is 

backed  by  Bremenn  Research  ^^„ 

Labs'  no  questions  asked, 

money-back  guarantee.       • 

If  Hylexin"  doesn't 

dramatically  reduce 

the  appearance  of 

serious  dark  circles 

and  make  your  eyes 

look  brighter  and  more     J 

alive,  simply  return  the       5 

unused  portion  within 

30  days  for  a  full  refund.    S 
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lvention  of  metal  lathes.  Only  in  his  dis- 
ain  for  contemporary  architecture,  or  for 
le  modern  world  in  general,  can  he  sound 
ff-key  and  crankish. 

One  of  the  few  topics  about  which  he 
ill  not  willingly  articulate  an  opinion  is 
is  own  fiction.  He  is  far  from  being  an 
ntisocial  recluse  on  the  order  of  Salinger 
r  Pynchon.  But  it  is  impos- 
ible  to  imagine  him  chat- 
ng  with  Oprah  or  Charlie 
tose.  He  doesn't  do  book 
Durs,  readings,  signings,  or 
lurbs.  Just  once  before  in  his 
fe,  in  1992,  prior  to  the  re- 
;ase  of  All  the  Pretty  Horses, 
as  he  granted  an  inter- 
iew.  Only  because  he  has  a 
ew  book  coming  out  this 
ummer  from  Knopf  has  he 

luctantly  consented  to  a 
econd. 

No  Country  for  Old  Men- 
is  first  novel  since  Cities  of 
te  Plain,  the  final  volume  of 
The  Border  Trilogy"— is  like- 


What's  the  problem,  officer?  he  said. 

Sir  would  you  mind  stepping  out  of  the  ve- 
hicle? 

The  man  opened  the  door  and  stepped  out. 
What's  this  about?  he  said. 

Would  you  step  away  from  the  vehicle  please. 

The  man  stepped  away  from  the  vehicle. 
Chigurh  could  see  the  doubt  come  into  his 


ground,  a  round  hole  in  his  forehead  from 
which  the  blood  bubbled  and  ran  down  into 
his  eyes  carrying  with  it  his  slowly  uncou- 
pling world  visible  to  see.  Chigurh  wiped 
his  hand  with  his  handkerchief.  I  just  didnt 
want  you  to  get  blood  on  the  car,  he  said. 

Some  of  McCarthy's  fans  may  be  sur- 
prised by  the  flat-out  speed 
of  the  plot;  his  novels  com- 
monly unwind  at  a  far 
more  wayward  and  leisure- 
ly pace.  No  Country  for  Old 
Men  has  the  structure  of 
genre  fiction  and  film;  the 
late  Don  Siegel  or  the 
young  Quentin  Tarantino 
might  have  directed.  But 
the  book's  streamlined 
screenplay  qualities— it  was 
written  in  a  burst,  in  about 
six  months— did  not  hurt 
it  in  the  eyes  of  Holly- 
wood. Rights  were  snapped 
up  with  a  pre-emptive  bid 
by  producer  Scott  Rudin 
in  what  McCarthy's  liter- 


Hie  new  bad  guy  is,  says  McCarthy,  "pretty  much  pure  evil1' 


/  to  further  confound  McCarthy's  critics, 
s  well  as  his  friends  at  S.F.I.  In  some 
ays  it  doubles  back  to  the  carnage  of 
Hood  Meridian  and  to  the  relentless 
read  of  his  two  earlier  masterpieces, 
)uter  Dark  and  Child  of  God.  Punctu- 
ted  minimally,  as  is  his  style— don't  get 
im  started  on  the  "idiocy"  of  semico- 
3ns— the  book  rockets  along,  with  the 
odies  piling  up,  until  there  are  proba- 
ly  more  corpses  than  commas. 

More  present-day  than  any  of  his  oth- 
r  books,  the  novel  concerns  a  character 
amed  Llewelyn  Moss,  who  when  out 
unting  antelope  in  the  desert  comes 
pon  a  drug  deal  gone  awry:  a  pile  of 
loney  and  dead  Mexicans  in  a  truck, 
iy  deciding  to  take  the  cash  for  him- 
elf,  Moss  sets  off  a  chase  across 
exas  and  the  Southwest  as  the  drug 
lealers,  their  hired  guns,  and  their  "le- 
itimate"  business  overseers  seek 
o  retrieve  their  property.  Following 
he  trail  of  blood  and  acting  at 
mes  as  narrator  is  one  Sheriff  Bell. 

But  the  character  most  readers  won't 
soon  forget  is  the  drug  dealer  and 
killer  Anton  Chigurh,  pronounced 
sugar."  He  is,  says  McCarthy,  "pretty 
nuch  pure  evil."  We  are  introduced  to  this 
>hantom-like  psychopath  upon  his  escape 
rom  prison.  Cruising  the  interstate  in  a 
tolen  highway-patrol  car,  he  stops  an  un- 
uspecting  civilian.  As  always  in  McCarthy's 
>ooks,  quotation  marks  are  unnecessary. 


ALL  THE  PRETTY  MCCARTHYS 

Top,  a  portrait  taken  at  the 

family's  summer  camp,  on  Echo  Lake, 

circa  1945;  Cormac  is  at  far  left. 

Above,  young  Cormac  in  Knoxville, 

January  1938. 


eyes  at  this  bloodstained  figure  before  him 
but  it  came  too  late.  He  placed  his  hand  on  the 
man's  head  like  a  faith  healer.  The  pneumat- 
ic hiss  and  click  of  the  plunger  sounded  like  a 
door  closing.  The  man  slid  soundlessly  to  the 


ary  agent,  Amanda  Urban,  calls  "a 
substantial  deal."  (Blood  Meridian  is 
also  a  Rudin  property,  now  being  de- 
veloped with  Ridley  Scott.) 

The  novel  allows  McCarthy  to  write 
again  about  violence  and  the  people 
who  choose  to  live  in  a  state  of  con- 
stant peril.  He  has  known  more  than 
a  few  drug  dealers  ("some  of  them 
lovely,  gracious  people,  very  well  edu- 
cated") who  are  no  longer  among  the 
living. 

"If  you're  in  the  drug  business,  you 

know  when  you  get  up  that  morning  that 

there's  some  chance  somebody's  going 

to  get  killed,"  he  says.  "Maybe  it'll  be 

you.  Maybe  by  you.  People  who  are  not 

prepared  to  face  that  are  not  going  to  be 

in  that  business.  Being  a  drug  dealer  is 

like  operating  a  machine  gun  in  wartime. 

You're  in  a  line  of  work  where  you're  not 

going  to  live  long." 

He  isn't  sure  what  attracts  him  to  the 
theme  of  violence,  although  he  re- 
gards as  "not  serious"  writers  who 
don't  address  the  issue  of  death.  His  back- 
woods or  frontier  characters  experience 
it  in  various  abrupt,  painful  ways  that  most 
of  his  readers  know  little  about. 

"Most  people  don't  ever  see  anyone  die. 
It  used  to  be  if  you  grew  up  in  a  family  you 
saw  everybody  die.  They  died  in  their  bed 
at  home  with  everyone  gathered  around. 
Death  is  the  major  issue  in  the  world. 
For  you,  for  me,  for  all  of  us.  It  just  is.  To 
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not  be  able  to  talk  about  it  is  very  odd." 
No  Country-  for  Old  Men,  one  of  four  or 
five  McCarthy  novels  that  exist  in  various 
drafts,  was  simply  the  first  that  he  was  ready 
to  part  with.  "He  asked  me,  'Which  one  do 
you  want  first?'"  says  Gary  Fisketjon,  his 
editor  at  Knopf  for  the  last  14  years.  "I 
said,  'Whichever  you  want  us  to  publish 
first.'  It  would  be  foolish  to  express  a  prefer- 
ence." Fisketjon  sees  his  role  at  this  stage  as 
one  of  "looking  for  small  inconsistencies.  If 
it  is  as  Cormac  wants  it,  that's  how  it  stays." 

Success  has  allowed  McCarthy  to  live 
comfortably,  a  condition  he  seldom 
enjoyed  during  his  early  career.  Born 
in  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  he  grew  up 
as  the  son  of  a  well-off  attorney  in  Knox- 
ville,  Tennessee,  but  has  spent  his  life  avoid- 
ing long-term  stability  of  any  kind.  Before 
he  dropped  out  of  the  University  of  Ten- 
nessee for  the  second  time,  his  writing  had 
been  praised  by  his  teachers,  and  he  had 
even  won  an  award  or  two.  But  he  does  not 
talk  much  about  his  early  efforts.  His  fa- 
vorite answer  when  asked  why  he  became  a 
writer  is  to  quote  Flannery  O'Connor's  re- 
sponse: "Because  I  am  good  at  it." 

His  first  novel.  Vie  Orchard  Keeper,  pub- 
lished in  1965,  proved  he  was  more  than 
good.  He  had  submitted  it  blindly  to  Ran- 
dom House's  legendary  Albert  Erskine,  ed- 


and  writing  Blood  Meridian.  More  crucial, 
from  his  perspective,  were  the  annual  meet- 
ings of  the  MacArthur  fellows  ("They've 
been  discontinued,  but  I  think  I'm  the 
only  one  who  went  to  every  one"),  where 
he  hung  out  with  mathematicians,  biolo- 
gists, and  world-class  physicists  such  as 
Gell-Mann. 

"What  physicists  did  in  the  26th  century 
was  one  of  the  extraordinary  flowerings  ever 
in  the  human  enterprise,"  says  a  reverent 
McCarthy,  who  would  much  prefer  to  be- 
friend a  scientist  than  another  writer.  "They 
changed  reality.  And  most  of  them  were 
just  kids." 

The  discipline  of  science,  where  rank 
depends  on  brains  rather  than  money  or 
fashion,  appeals  to  McCarthy's  own  aris- 
tocratic temperament.  Fame  and  security 
seem  never  to  have  been  uppermost  in  his 
mind.  Until  All  the  Pretty  Horses  became  a 
best-seller,  and  it  and  several  of  his  other 
books  suddenly  turned  into  hot  film  prop- 
erties, the  author  lived  behind  a  shopping 
center  in  El  Paso,  in  a  tiny  stone  cottage 
on  Coffin  Street  (the  perfect  address  for 
this  lover  of  Moby  Dick).  His  thousands 
of  books  were  in  storage,  and  his  back- 
yard contained  pickup  trucks  in  various 
states  of  health.  Twice  divorced,  he  had  a 
large  circle  of  friends  but  was  on  his  own. 

McCarthy  is  now  married  to  a  woman 


with  them  politically,  you  can't  just  agree 
disagree— they  think  you're  crazy,"  he 
claims.  He  talks  of  moving  back  to  Tex 
where  Jennifer's  parents  can  help  wit! 
child  raising  in  a  more  congenial  city. 

S.F.I,  seems  to  be  his  home  as  much  as 
the  house  in  Tesuque.  Some  days  he  en-  j 
joys  the  atmosphere  so  much  he  does  lit- 
tle typing.  When  he  is  absent  for  long,  it 
is  often  because  he  has  left  in  one  of  his 
trucks  for  another  part  of  the  Southwest 
or  for  Mexico  to  research  a  novel.  Last 
summer  he  flew  to  Ireland  by  himself  to 
write  for  six  weeks.  "It's  amazing  what  you 
can  get  done  when  there's  nothing  else  to 
do  but  write,"  he  says. 

"Writing  comes  first  for  Cormac.  before 
anything  else,"  says  the  artist  James  Drake, 
another  ex-Texan— they  met  in  El  Paso— who 
now  lives  in  Santa  Fe.  "He's  on  a  mission 
to  continue  the  tradition  of  great  literature." 

SFI.  is  happy  to  grant  McCarthy  space 
so  that  he  can  continue  this  effort,  and 
•  he  is  thankful  to  be  offered  camou- 
flage. By  holing  up  here  he  can  be  removed 
from  the  literary  world,  breathing  more  ex- 
alted air,  honored  for  his  novels  and  yet  not 
nagged  by  questions  about  them.  Describ- 
ing a  local  dinner  party  where  he  met  the 
artist  Bruce  Nauman,  another  Santa  Fe 
celebrity,  he  says,  "It  was  a  very  pleasant 


McCarthy  has  known  a  few  "lovely,  gracious"  drug  dealers 


itor  of  William  Faulkner  and  Ralph  Ellison, 
and  Erskine  was  impressed  enough  to  edit 
McCarthy's  first  five  novels.  But  none  sold 
more  than  3,000  copies  in  hardcover,  and 
he  barely  scratched  out  a  living  during  his 
30s  and  early  40s,  when  he  wrote  his  books 
in  a  series  of  hovels  in  New  Orleans,  on  the 
island  of  Ibiza,  and  in  and  around  Knox- 
ville.  However  vexing  his  devotion  to  a 
penurious  writer's  life  may  have  been  for 
his  first  two  wives,  McCarthy  seems  never 
to  have  lost  heart. 

"Something  would  always  turn  up,"  he 
says,  recalling  blithely  the  months  he  spent 
without  electricity  in  a  house  in  Tennessee. 
"I  had  no  money,  I  mean  none.  I  had  run 
out  of  toothpaste  and  I  was  wondering 
what  to  do  when  I  went  to  the  mailbox  and 
there  was  a  free  sample." 

Fortune  smiled  on  McCarthy  again, 
i;i  1981.  when  Saul  Bellow."  Shelby 
Foote.  and  others  recommended  him 
for  a  MacArthur  Fellowship,  the  so-called 
genius  grant.  He  calls  winning  the  award 
"the  most  profound  experience  of  my 
life."  It  wasn't  so  much  that  the  S236.000 
allowed  him  to  leave  Tennessee  (and  his 
second  wife)  for  the  Southwest,  where 
he  spent  the  next  five  years  researching 


several  decades  younger  than  himself 
named  Jennifer  Winkley.  They  have  a  six- 
year-old  son,  John,  whom  his  father  de- 
scribes as  "the  best  person  I  know;  far  bet- 
ter than  I  am."  Home  is  a  large  two-story 
adobe  in  the  chic  Tesuque  section  of  Santa 
Fe,  where  their  neighbors  include  Ali  Mac- 
Graw  and  other  movie  stars.  The  front  yard 
has  a  gigantic  nest  woven  out  of  branches 
and  twigs,  an  art  project  of  Jennifer's:  the 
backyard  has  S.U.V.'s  and  pickups  as  well 
as  John's  scattered  toys.  The  living  room 
and  basement  are  dominated  by  McCarthy's 
library  of  books,  most  of  them  finally  out 
of  boxes. 

He  seems  settled  here  and  yet  not.  He 
dotes  on  his  son.  whose  bedroom  is  stuffed 
with  books,  maps,  and  models.  One  has 
the  sense  that  he  wants  to  atone  for  his 
shortcomings  as  a  parent  earlier  in  life. 
He  seldom  saw  his  first  son.  Cullen.  after 
his  first  marriage  dissolved.  One  night  he 
brings  John  (and  his  plastic  dinosaurs)  to 
dinner  after  they  have  spent  the  day  ski- 
ing. A  traditionalist,  McCarthy  worries 
how  well  reading  and  writing  are  taught  in 
this  easygoing  New  Age  enclave.  He  likes 
to  complain  about  Santa  Fe  ("a  theme 
park ")  and  the  people  who  have  gathered 
here  from  the  coasts.  "If  you  don't  agree 


evening.  We  talked  mostly  about  horses, 
don't  think  the  subject  of  writing  or  art  eve 
came  up." 

This  strategy  of  anonymity  isn't  always 
successful.  One  afternoon  as  we  walk  into 
his  office,  where  his  name  and  face  are  on 
a  plaque  by  the  door,  he  is  recognized  by 
a  biophysicist  visiting  from  the  Weizmann  j 
Institute  of  Science,  in  Israel. 

"You  wrote  that  trilogy,"  says  the  man.  in  | 
what  could  have  been  a  question  or  a  state- 
ment. Invited  to  Santa  Fe  to  give  a  work- 
shop on  the  use  of  DNA  chips  to  analyze  j 
DNA  sequences,  he  seems  excited  but  per- 
plexed by  the  context  of  this  encounter. 

"Well,  there  are  a  lot  of  trilogies  by  a  j 
lot  of  writers,"  says  McCarthy. 

"About  the  boys  and  the  horses."  the  I 
man  persists,  the  titles  not  yet  clarifying  in 
his  brain. 

"Yes,  I've  written  about  horses.  And  I've  J 
written  a  trilogy."  says  McCarthy,  still  hop- 
ing to  wriggle  away.  Finally,  I  can't  stand 
the  suspense  and  blurt  out.  "He  wrote  All 
the  Pretty  Horses." 

The  man  brightens  and  sticks  out  his ; 
hand.  "It's  a  tremendous  honor  to  meet  you. 
Wonderful  books.  I  read  all  three."  Thenj 
he  laughs.  "They  allow  writers  in  here?" 

"Well,"  says  McCarthy,  "one,  anyway."  C 
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RACHEL 
McADAMS 

AGE  AND  OCCUPATION:  28,  actor. 

PROVENANCE:  London,  Ontario.  CRASH 

COURSE:  Catch  McAdams  in  the  comedy 

Wedding  Crashers,  and  next  month 

on  the  Sundance  Channel  series 

Slings  &  Arrows.  SWITCH  BITCH:  She 

auditioned  for  the  Lindsay  Lohan  part  in 

A/lean  Girls  but  landed  the  role  of  Lohan's 

arch-rival,  a  character  she  knew  well.  "I 

had  played  this  bitch  in  The  Hot  Chick,"  her 

first  American  role.  NOT-SO-MEAN  GIRL: 

"It's  always  great  to  make  a  film  about 

people  that  don't  get  along,  because  you 

inevitably  wind  up  getting  along  so 

well."  We'll  assume  she  got  along  with 

Ryan  Gosling,  her  love  interest  in  The 

Notebook.  THE  LUCK  OF  THE  CANUCK: 

McAdams  likens  Canada  to  "the 

nosebleeds  of  the  entertainment 

business."  Fortunately  for  us,  she's 

been  upgraded  to  the  good 

seats.  -KRISTA    SMITH 
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"Bush  has  the  reputation  of  preferring  short  memos 

and  short  presentations  In  staff.  -CNN 


July  1.  2005 


To:  potus 

From:  National-Security  Staff 

Subject:  Presidential  Daily  Briefing 


Good  morning  again.  Mr.  t! 


While  you  were  out  on  your 
Fortunately.  ^  -  '  I  was  h 
with  the  pilot  ( 


this  morning 


'J& 


: 


went 


off  course  and  threatened  the 


fl^H  was  having  J3  -  k 


at  a  secure  location  ( 


).  But  don  t  worry. 


f* 


had  a  conversation 


•  • 


Meanwhile,  according  to  the 
IPKtoostlingtonPost]    is  reporting  that  last  night 


Vha^^nukes,™hj 

^T  -ore  ^M™™*  -M     Additionally. 


of  them,  and 


Newsweek 


-man. 


•  •^i 


9  * 


(1)  Military-base  closings.  Please  select  one 

(2)  New  tunes  for  your 


(3)  Lunch:  ^jc 


or 


Respectfully  submitted. 
Your  National-Security  Team 


PS. 


r. 


has  im  ited  you  to  go 


He  said.  "The  trip  is  on  me. 


ONE  OF  THE  MOST  GUT-WRENCHING 
HOURS  OF  TV  YOU'LL  EVER  SEE..." 
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FX  &  Steven  Bochco  Productions  Present 
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The      Epic      Original      Series 

Premieres  Wednesday,  July  27,  10pm 
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Only  Martha  Stewart  could  combine  home 

confinement  and  home  improvement 

with  such  intensity,  whether  she's  racing  back  fror 

her  stables  to  make  "loekdown,"  discussing 

her  painful  ankle  bracelet,  or  figuring  out  her  version  oi 

"You're  fired"'  for  her  new  Apprentice  spin-off. 

On  exclusive  visits  to  Cantitoe  Farm,  in  Bedford,  New  \ork 

where  Stewart  is  doing  soft  time  in  her  kitchen. 

MATT  TYRNAUER  finds  her  fighting  to  regain  her 

empire — and  her  emotional  balance 


y 


BY    JOE     McKENNA 


s. 


JUST  A  FARM 
GIRL  AT  HEART 


Martha  Stewart  in  a  meadow 

at  Cantitoe  Farm,  Bedford, 

New  York,  with  Rutger,  one  of 

her  five  Friesian  draft  horses; 

opposite,  photographed  at 

Cantitoe,  on  May  18,  2005. 


** 
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GOOD  HORSE  KEEPING 


A  view  of  Stewart's  stables,  which 
have  afaux-bois  stamped-concrete 
floor  and  galvanized  bars  on  tc- 
wood-paneled  horse  stalls.  Stew 
wanted  the  home  of  her  five  Friesia 
geldings  to  be  air\  and  bright. 


m 


ill 

li 

As  ■ 

■m 


■ 


I 


ey  say  you  dorit  get  used 
to  the  ankle  bracelet,  befause  it  hurts.  It  irritates  you 


am  standing  in  stock- 
feet  in  the  pantry  of  Martha  Stewart's 
use,  where  shoes  are  verboten  in  defer- 
:e  to  highly  polished  antique-fir  floors. 
1  industrial-size  Cimbali  espresso  ma- 
ne is  hissing  in  the  background.  One  of 
two  Chinese  housekeepers  named  Lily — 
y  One,  in  this  case  (Lily  Two  is  usually 
led  Penny,  to  avoid  confusion)— is  froth- 
milk  for  cappuccinos. 
Stewart  has  just  come  downstairs,  dressed 
an  orange  polo  shirt  and  orange  Capri 
nts.  On  her  feet  are  gold  clogs— she  is 
arly  exempt  from  the  no-shoe  rule— and 
her  right  ankle,  very  much  in  view,  is 
black  electronic  monitoring  device  she 
breed  to  wear.  It  looks  like  a  Braun  trav- 
.ilarm  clock  attached  to  a  cheap  plastic 
tchband. 

Even  before  her  first  sip  of  coffee,  Stew- 
is  full  of  energy  and  shockingly  forth- 
lit.  "I  hate  lockdown.  It's  hideous,"  she 
nounces  to  a  group  gathered  in  the  pan- 
;  the  group  includes  Susan  Magrino,  her 
Dlicist,  Julia  Eisemann,  her  executive  as- 
ant,  and  Charles  Simonyi,  the  billion- 
!  software  mogul  and  former  Microsoft 
icutive  who  is  her  sometime  beau.  Her 
de  bracelet,  unlike  the  canary-diamond 
ds  in  her  ears,  is  an  accessory  she  would 
e  to  lose.  "I  know  how  to  get  it  off,"  she 
nfides  to  me  at  one  point,  causing  Ma- 
no's  eyes  to  widen  with  alarm.  "I  watched 
:m  put  it  on.  You  can  figure  out  how  to 
it  off,"  she  continues,  unabashed.  "It's 
the  Internet.  I  looked  it  up." 
For  another  hour,  until  10:30  a.m.,  the 
ly  of  the  house  is  under  what  she  refers 
frequently  as  lockdown,  the  120  hours 
veek  when  Stewart  is  not  permitted  to 
p  outside  her  house.  Home  confinement 
the  second  phase  of  the  sentence  Stew- 
received  last  summer,  after  a  jury  in  the 
uthern  District  Court  in  New  York  City 
nd  her  guilty  of  lying  to  investigators 
obing  the  ImClone  insider-trading  scan- 
( Stewart  was  tried  for  conspiracy,  ob- 


struction of  justice,  and  lying  to  federal 
agents,  but  not  for  insider  trading.)  The  first 
phase  of  her  punishment  consisted  of  a 
$30,000  fine  and  five  months  in  the  feder- 
al prison  at  Alderson,  West  Virginia,  from 
which  she  was  released  on  March  4.  The 
sentence  was  the  lightest  Judge  Miriam 
Goldman  Cedarbaum  could  impose  under 
federal  guidelines.  Currently,  Stewart  has 
an  appeal  pending  before  the  Second  Cir- 
cuit Court  of  Appeals,  which,  if  granted, 
would  reverse  the  verdict  in  United  States 
of  America  v.  Martha  Stewart  and  Peter  Ba- 
canovic.  Bacanovic,  her  former  stockbro- 
ker, received  an  identical  sentence  and  is 
now  in  the  Nellis  Air  Force  Base  prison, 
outside  Las  Vegas. 

Until  early  August,  when  Stewart's  con- 
finement comes  to  an  end,  her  three-story 
gray  clapboard  house  on  a  $15  million, 
153-acre  estate  in  Bedford,  about  an  hour 
north  of  Manhattan  (and  next  door  to 
Ralph  Lauren's),  is  her  chosen  gilded  cage. 
She  is  allowed  out  for  only  48  hours  per 
week  (which  are  managed  with  air-traffic- 
controller  efficiency  by  Eisemann),  for  work- 
related  activities,  grocery  shopping,  and 
religious  services.  Anything  Stewart  does 
out  of  her  house  has  to  be  approved  by  her 
probation  officer,  whom  she  refers  to  as  Mr. 
Macchia.  My  visit  today,  for  example,  which 
will  include  a  walk  around  her  property, 
has  been  approved  by  Mr.  Macchia  on  the 
grounds  that  a  magazine  article  on  Stewart 
will  help  her  business. 

Although  Stewart  takes  her  punishment 
seriously,  New  York  State's  Southern  Dis- 
trict probation  office  has  its  hands  full  with 
her.  She  may  be  the  most  unusual  detainee- 
felon  in  the  history  of  our  penal  system.  As 
a  corporate  titan,  tabloid  mega-star,  and 
cultural  icon  rolled  into  one,  she  is  moni- 
tored not  only  by  her  probation  officers  but 
also  by  a  legion  of  journalists,  particularly 
those  from  the  New  York  Post,  who,  much 
to  Stewart's  displeasure,  got  officials  from 
the  probation  office  to  comment  on  accu- 
sations that  she  has  misused  her  out-of-the- 
house  time.  According  to  Stewart,  since  the 
Post  accused  her  of  violating  the  rules  of  her 
confinement  by  socializing  and  not  work- 
ing at  a  r/me-magazine  dinner  where  she 
was  honored  and  gave  a  speech  about  Ken- 
yan Nobel  Prize  winner  Wangari  Maathai, 
her  probation  office  has  been  alerted.  The 
Time  dinner  occurred,  in  fact,  the  night  be- 
fore my  visit,  and  Stewart  mentions  that  she 
and  Simonyi  got  back  to  the  house  a  bit 
later  than  they  told  Mr.  Macchia  they  would. 
"Two  or  three  minutes  late."  she  says.  "I  called 
in  to  say,  T  am  sorry'  It's  very  serious." 

Lockdown  can  make  for  some  awkward 
moments.  One  day,  when  I  arrived  a  little 
late  for  a  meeting  that  was  scheduled  for  a 


time  when  Stewart  was  allowed  to  go  out- 
side, she  was  clearly  anxious  that  minutes 
were  slipping  away  as  she  waited  for  me. 
"Come  on,  we  need  to  be  out,"  she  said  as 
I  approached.  At  the  end  of  the  hour,  when 
we  were  standing  near  her  stables,  about 
200  yards  from  the  house,  she  had  to  cut  off 
our  conversation  and  hurry  back  through 
a  pasture  into  her  confinement  zone.  Once 
she  was  in  the  house,  I  could  see  her  call- 
ing out  instructions  to  her  gardening  staff, 
who  were  scrambling  around  the  yard  to 
carry  out  her  orders. 

At  the  start  of  her  house  arrest,  Stew- 
art asked  Judge  Cedarbaum  to  extend  her 
weekly  time  outside  of  lockdown,  in  the 
hope  that  she  would  be  able  to  devote  more 
hours  to  getting  her  derailed  business  en- 
terprise back  on  track.  The  request  was  de- 
nied, and  Cedarbaum  issued  a  statement, 
saying,  "Home  detention  ...  is  designed  to 
be  confining."  Because  of  this,  Stewart  is 
very  limited  in  the  time  she  can  put  into 
getting  back  to  directing  Martha  Stewart 
Living  Omnimedia,  the  $1.5  billion  compa- 
ny she  founded.  "You're  not  supposed  to 
be  doing  any  business  when  you  are  in  jail, 
and  when  you  go  away,  things  happen,"  she 
tells  me.  "Now  when  I  go  back— for  the  few 
hours  a  week  I  can— I  am  running  around 
to  do  every  single  thing  I  can." 

During  my  time  with  Stew- 
art, I  am  not  allowed  near 
anything  that  has  to  do 
with  the  production  of  her 
new  NBC  reality  show, 
The  Apprentice:  Martha 
Stewart,  a  spin-off  of  the 
original  Donald  Trump  show.  In  fact,  I  am 
actively  discouraged  by  Magrino— though 
not  by  Stewart— from  even  asking  about 
the  new  show.  This  is  because  the  creator - 
executive  producer,  Mark  Burnett,  one  of 
the  people  responsible  for  inflicting  reality 
TV  on  the  world  and  the  man  behind  Sur- 
vivor and  TJw  Contender,  insists  on  a  closed 
set.  In  the  course  of  interviewing  Stewart, 
however,  I  realize  that  she  is  often  taken 
into  Manhattan  to  participate  in  the  filming 
of  The  Apprentice,  the  main  set  of  which— 
the  equivalent  of  Trump's  famous  board- 
room—is in  a  walled-off  wing  of  her  offices 
in  the  Starrett-Lehigh  Building,  on  West  26th 
Street.  (This  is  also  where  The  Apprentice 
contestants  live,  in  a  loft  designed,  in  part, 
by  Gael  Towey,  Stewart's  chief  creative  of- 
ficer.) Stewart  is  also  working  with  Burnett 
on  Martha,  a  one-hour  daytime  series,  to  be 
aired  five  times  a  week.  It  will  replace  her 
old  syndicated  Martha  Stewart  Living  TV 
show,  which  was  yanked  at  the  height  of 
her  legal  woes. 

One  day  when  I  was  having  lunch  with 
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(1)  One  of  the  houses  on  Stewart 
Bedford  estate.  (2)  A  coconut- 
cake  recipe.  (3)  A  vintage  bo\ 
for  its  name.  (4)  Stewart  astride 
Rutger.  (5)  A  view  of  the  greenh 
(6)  A  lunch  served  on  the  patio.  v 
had  the  table,  a  protot\  pe  for  K 
stained  Bedford  Gray.  (7)  Feedin 
carrots  to  the  Friesian  horses. 

Marthas  creating  a  magical  place. 
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GRAY  AREA 


(1)  A  view  with  the  garages 
in  the  foreground  and 
Stewart's  house  beyond  them, 
all  stained  the  same  color, 
Bedford  Gray.  (2)  An  entrance 
to  the  greenhouse.  (3)  One- 
hundred-year-old  cedar  fences 
which  Stewart  imported 
from  Canada.  (4)  Stewart  with 
""  carpenters  at  work  on 
.tables. 
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Stewart's  five  Friesian.  horses  running 
in  a  paddock  at  Oantito*  Farm.  The  stable*; 
at  right,  are  made  from  local  granite 
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from  turning  red  from  too  much  sun, 
Stewart  instructs  her  grooms  to  keep 
them  inside  during  the  day. 


Stewart,  she  was  working  on  ideas  for  both 
shows— details  such  as  negotiating  the  price 
for  the  replica  of  her  new  Bedford  green- 
house for  the  set  of  the  Martha  show  and 
making  a  pattern  for  an  apron  she  wants 
to  wear  for  cooking  segments  on  the  show. 
(It  is  a  copy  of  an  apron  from  a  store  called 
Egg,  in  London;  she  deconstructed  the 
apron  and  sketched  it  out  on  butcher  pa- 
per in  a  minute  flat.) 

She  was  then  on  to  thoughts  about  The 
Apprentice,  specifically  trying  to  come  up 
with  ways  to  fire  people.  "I  would  never 
say,  'You're  fired,'  so  we  are  trying  to  come 
up  with  other  ways  to  say  it.  For  instance,  if 
someone  is  from  Idaho,  I  could  say,  'You're 
back  in  Boise  for  apple-picking  time.'  It's 
going  to  be  different  every  week,  because 
I  would  never  say  the  same  thing." 

Stewart  is  involved  even  in  the  minutiae 
of  the  show's  planning,  and  she  particu- 
larly enjoys  developing  the  tasks  for  the 
contestants  to  perform.  "I  want  it  to  be 
hard,"  she  tells  me.  "If  you  are  really  going 
to  be  hiring  these  people,  they  have  to  be 
good.  So  I  am  trying  to  get  across  my  busi- 
ness precepts:  (1)  People  matter.  (2)  In- 
vest to  get  perfection.  (3)  You  have  to  take 
risks." 

I  ask  Stewart  if  she  thinks  that  doing 
The  Apprentice  is  a  risk  for  her.  If  she  comes 
off  as  too  nice,  it  could  be  dull.  If  she 
plays  it  anything  like  Trump  (who  is  a  co- 
executive  producer  of  her  show),  it  could 
reinforce  her  image  as  the  Dominatrix  of 
Domesticity.  "That's  Donald— that's  not 
me,"  she  says.  "I  think  that  that  is  his  op- 
erating style.  It's  not  my  operating  style, 
despite  what  you  may  have  read  in  how 
many  thousands  of  articles  about  me  in 
the  last  three  years.  If  somebody  comes 
to  me  looking  for  a  job,  I'm  not  going  to 
be  mean  to  them.  They're  trying.  It's  a  won- 
derful opportunity  to  show  people  that  I 
actually  have  good  advice  to  give  to  young 
entrepreneurs,  and  business  lessons  to 
teach.  Mark  Burnett  and  I  have  discussed 
exactly  how  I  want  to  be  portrayed,"  she 
adds.  "And  it's  not  as  that  mean,  harsh, 
overly  critical  person." 

"Martha's  Apprentice  is  a  very  different 
show  from  the  Trump  show,  although  no 
softer,"  says  Burnett,  who  became  inter- 
ested in  working  with  Stewart  a  year  ago, 
when  few  others  were  paying  attention  to 
her.  "I  think  I  was  one  of  the  only  people 
who  was  thinking  beyond  the  legal  quag- 
mire that  Martha  had  found  herself  in ," 
he  tells  me.  "And  it  was  probably  great  for 
Martha  to  have  someone  talking  about  life 
beyond  all  of  that."  As  a  result.  Burnett 
probably  got  Stewart  for  less  than  he  might 
have  after  her  release.  She  gets  $100,000 
per  episode  of  The  Apprentice,  with  no  own- 


ership, which  is  most  unusual  for  her.  Bur- 
nett and  Trump  are  the  owners  of  The  Ap- 
prentice: Martha  Stewart,  while  Stewart  and 
Burnett  share  in  the  ownership  of  Martha. 

The  house  Stewart  has  select- 
ed to  live  in  for  her  confine- 
ment—one of  several  modest 
structures  on  the  property 
she  calls  Cantitoe  Farm— is 
very  nice  but  not  nearly  as 
large  as  you  might  expect. 
Before  she  went  to  prison,  she  was  living 
at  Turkey  Hill,  her  much-photographed 
Colonial  house  in  Westport,  Connecticut, 
so  her  Bedford  house  is  still  under  renova- 
tion, with  a  constant  stream  of  workmen 
tramping  through,  including  a  Polish  paint- 
er named  Stefan,  who  has  been  taking  les- 
sons from  Stewart  m  faux-bois-gra\mn% 
techniques,  and  an  affable  but  slightly  ner- 
vous thermostat  guy,  who  reports  direct- 
ly to  her.  ("She  has  always  been  incredibly 
temperature-sensitive,"  says  Magrino.)  Bare 
bulbs  screwed  into  white  porcelain  sockets 
provide  most  of  the  light,  and  the  few  set- 
tees and  chairs  have  not  yet  been  uphol- 
stered. 

"She  lives  in  the  one  room  that's  fur- 
nished, which  is  the  kitchen,"  says  Mem- 
rie  Lewis,  a  landscape  designer  in  Green- 
wich, Connecticut,  who  has  been  a  friend 
of  Stewart's  for  many  years.  "When  I  was 
there  last  time,  I  thought,  How  can  you 
just  live  in  this  kitchen  for  two  and  a  half 
more  months  when  there's  nowhere  else 
to  go?  I  think  it's  going  to  drive  her  com- 
pletely mad,  but,  you  know,  the  funny  thing 
is.  it's  like  that  at  all  her  houses.  After  25 
years— and  this  is  the  third  house  that  I've 
been  through  with  her— there  are  things  that 
are  absolutely  the  same  everywhere.  She 
never  sits  down  all  day  long,  therefore  no 
one  else  can.  Did  you  notice  that  the  only 
seats  in  this  house  are  a  circle  of  chairs  in 
the  living  room?  I  mean,  it's  the  funniest- 
looking  thing,  like  the  old  campfire  circle. 
You  go  there  for  dinner  and  sit  around  in 
this  circle,  with  nowhere  to  put  your  drink. 
In  East  Hampton,  the  fourth  summer  I 
went  out  there  I  said,  'Martha,  I'm  not 
spending  one  more  weekend  here  without 
some  sort  of  seating.  The  only  chairs  you 
have  are  in  your  kitchen.  I  want  you  to 
bring  every  single  man  from  that  garden  in 
here  now.'  She  said,  'You've  got  to  be  crazy.' 
I  said,  'I  want  them  all  in  here!'  We  went 
in  the  attic— we  went  all  over  the  house— 
and  we  made  a  wonderful  seating  group 
in  the  living  room  and  one  in  the  library. 
We  took  pots  out  of  the  garden  and  turned 
them  upside  down  to  put  lamps  on  them 
beside  the  sofa.  She  was  so  thrilled  that  she 
had  a  cocktail  party  the  next  night. 


"Martha  is  normally  on  the  move.  1 
this  case,  she  can't  get  out,  and  I  think  thl 
is  enormously  frustrating  for  her.  She  can 
easily  go  down  to  the  stables  or  to  the  green 
house.  At  least  in  prison  she  was  free  to  gi 
wherever  she  wanted  to  go.  In  this  case  shi 
has  to  stay  in  that  one  house,  and  it's  nl 
furnished.  I  think  it's  been  very  hard  on  hg 
but  she's  in  a  wonderful  mood,  very  brigl 
and  happy." 

Lily  One  has  now  been  r«j 
lieved  at  the  controls  of  th] 
Cimbali  by  Martha,  who  la 
dies  steamed  milk  into  ova 
size  gold-rimmed  Limogl 
porcelain  cups.  Then  she  ir 
vites  Simonyi,  Magrino.  an 
me  to  join  her  on  the  front  porch,  whij 
is  paved  in  bluestone  and  devoid  of  fi 
niture  except  for  two  small  marble  Ta 
dynasty  stools. 

"I  can't  go  out  until  10:30,  but  I  canl 
on  the  porch,  as  long  as  I  don't  go  past  th 
footprint  of  the  house,"  she  says,  taking| 
seat  on  one  of  the  stools  and  balancing 
cup  and  saucer  on  her  knee. 

I  ask  her  if  she  minds  living  amo 
work  crew  in  empty  rooms.  "I  really, 
ly  love  it.  That  is  why  I  wanted  to  co 
here,  rather  than  an  apartment  in  New  Y( 
or  my  house  in  Westport," she  says.  "It  wai 
so  nice  to  have  a  very  complicated  distrad 
tion  over  the  past  few  years.  It  was  nobo<J 
but  me  and  my  work,  and  this  place  actn 
ally  kept  me  sane." 

I  notice  that  the  stool  Stewart  is  sittinj 
on  is  very  near  the  edge  of  her  limit  line 
and  it  makes  me  a  bit  nervous— even  mod 
so  when  I  see  her  stretch  out  her  left  leg 
the  one  with  the  ankle  bracelet,  and  plad 
it  on  the  bottom  step. 

"Are  you  pushing  your  limits?,"  I  askJ 

"Martha  is  allowed  to  go  as  far  as  th 
footprint  of  the  house,"  says  Simonyi,  who] 
sitting  cross-legged  on  the  bluestone  floor  1 
glen-plaid  dress  pants  and  highly-polishei 
black  shoes. 

"They  actually  refer  to  it  as  'going  pas 
the  footprint'?,"  I  ask. 

"Oh,  yes,"  says  Stewart.  "They  come  an< 
measure.  It's  very  official,  but  I  am  fin 
right  here.  I  went  out  the  other  night,  show 
ing  people  around  the  property  past  nr 
time,  and  they  called.  But  they  called  a 
the  cell  phone.  They  are  supposed  to  cai 
on  my  home  phone,  but  they  used  the  eel 
which  was  in  the  bedroom  upstairs,  ant 
I  didn't  get  the  call.  So  they  left  a  message 
The  other  day  I  went  to  help  my  mothe 
out  of  the  car,  and  it  went  off." 

"Does  it  make  a  sound?,"  I  ask. 

"No,  they  call  me,"  she  says,  adding 
in  a  high-pitched,  continued  on  page  I 
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product, 
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Stewart  with  a  coconut  cake 
in  her  kitchen  at  Cantitoe  Farm, 
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In  March,  more  than  a  decade  after  allegations  against  then 
Stephen  Oaracappa  were  charged  with  an  unprecedented  crime:  acting  a 
trral  ahtnt  to  start.  HOWARD  BLLM  and  JOHN  COWOLLY  reveal  h< 
memoir  to  nail  him  and  Caracappa.  even  as  a  gold  rush  <» 
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PARTNERS  IN  CRIME? 


Former  N.Y.P.D.  detectives 

Louis  Eppolito,  opposite,  and 

Stephen  Caracappa  are  led  into  the 

Clark  County  Detention  Center, 

in  I  as  Vegas,  on  Thursday, 

March  JO,  2005,  the  day  after  their 

arrest.  Inset,  the  front  page 

of  the  next  day's  Daily  News. 
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first  surfaced,  retired  NX.HD.  detectives  Lotus  Eppol  to and 
„ai,l  assassins  for  the  Mafia  while  on  the  force.  With  the   Kdlei  Lops 
investigators  used  the  lure  of  Hollywood  interest  in  Eppolito  s 
book  and  movie  deals  threaten  to  discredit  the  case 


I  f  Betty  Hydell  had  not  turned  on 
the  television  that  afternoon  in  1992,  she 
might  never  have  learned  the  stranger's 
name.  But  there  on  the  Sally  Jessy  Raphael 
show  was  the  bruiser  who  had  knocked  on 
her  door  six  years  earlier  looking  for  her 
son.  He  had  come  asking  for  28-year-old 
Jimmy  on  the  day  he  disappeared— and, 
she  had  no  doubt,  was  murdered.  Only, 
now  that  she  knew  the  man's  name,  justice, 
she  was  convinced,  was  impossible.  He  was 
beyond  the  law. 

Six  years  later,  she  lost  another  son. 
Frank,  31,  the  younger  brother,  was  found 
lying  between  two  parked  cars  in  front  of 
a  Staten  Island  strip  club  with  three  bul- 
lets pumped  into  his  head  and  chest.  Now 
she  needed  to  talk;  and  slowly,  despite  her 
anxieties,  she  was  growing  ready. 

Finally,  in  the  fall  of  2003,  say  those 
who  participated  in  the  case,  Betty  Hydell, 
then  65,  shared  her  long-held  secret.  It 
was  a  secret  that  would  have  momentous 
consequences.  This  single  name  resur- 
rected old  suspicions  and  set  in  motion  a 
covert  18 -month  investigation  that  led  a 
team  of  retired  New  York  cops  and  Drug 
Enforcement  Administration  agents  back 
to  the  bloody  gangland  wars  of  previous 
decades,  and  had  them  hunting  through 
seemingly  ice-cold  cases  and  unsolved 
murders.  And  at  the  end  of  their  long  in- 
vestigative journey  they  uncovered  what 
law-enforcement  officials  are  calling  "the 
worst  case  of  police  corruption  in  the  his- 
tory of  New  York." 

In  March,  two  retired  New  York  City  Po- 
lice Department  detectives.  Louis  Eppoli- 
to,  56,  and  Stephen  Caracappa,  63,  were 
charged  with  working  for  the  Mob.  Even 
as  detailed  in  the  careful  sentences  of  the 
27-page  federal  indictment,  the  alleged  be- 
trayal, which  began  in  the  mid-1980s,  was 
both  riveting  and  complete.  On  the  sur- 
face, as  many  of  their  astonished  fellow 
cops  were  quick  to  poim  out,  the  pair  had 
been  exemplary  police  officers.  Eppolito, 
big.  beefy,  and  loud,  had  been  a  I 


street  cop,  a  head-banger  who  bragged  that 
he  had  been  in  eight  shoot-outs  and  had 
survived  to  become  the  N.YP.D.'s  llth-most- 
decorated  officer.  Caracappa  was  more 
cerebral,  quiet  and  ruminative,  a  cool  dan- 
dy in  the  trim  black  suits  he  had  made  in 
Hong  Kong.  He,  too,  had  put  together  an 
impressive  two-decade  career,  serving  on 
the  elite  Major  Case  Squad  and  winning  a 
promotion  to  detective  first  grade. 

Yet,  according  to  the  indictment,  while 
they  had  been  building  their  careers  and 
passing  themselves  off  as  gung-ho  cops, 
they  had  been  taking  orders  from  the  Mob. 
In  dozens  of  cases,  they  allegedly  gave  the 
Mafia  the  edge,  allowing  wiseguys  to  get 
away  with  murder— literally.  They  revealed 
the  names  of  individuals  who  were  coop- 
erating with  the  government,  and  as  a  re- 
sult three  informants  were  killed  and  one 
was  severely  wounded.  They  shared  infor- 
mation about  ongoing  investigations  and 
pending  indictments  with  the  Lucchese 
crime  family,  one  of  New  York's  five  ma- 
jor Mafia  clans.  But  most  shocking  of  all, 
and  unprecedented  in  the  history  of  the 
N.Y.P.D.,  they  had  acted  as  paid  killers. 
The  two  detectives  were  charged  with  tak- 
ing part  in  at  least  eight  Mob  hits— includ- 
ing one  where  they  were  the  shooters.  (The 
body  of  a  ninth  suspected  victim  was  dis- 
covered after  the  indictment.) 

Incredibly,  allegations  about  the  two  de- 
tectives were  first  made  more  than  a  decade 
ago.  But  officials  were  never  able  to  get  the 
evidence  they  needed  for  an  indictment. 

"We  were  only  able  to  make  this  case," 
says  one  of  the  key  investigators  on  the  task 
force,  "because  after  years  of  stonewalling 
we  succeeded  in  getting  the  man  who  paid 
Eppolito  and  Caracappa  to  talk." 

However,  unknown  to  the  task  force, 
their  star  witness  had  long  been  an  infor- 
mant for  the  F.B.I.  And  according  to  dis- 
mayed law-enforcement  officials,  if  the 
FB.I.  had  shared  this  information  with  the 
N.Y.P.D.,  the  two  rogue  detectives  could 
have  been  prosecuted  years  ago. 

Instead,  the  case  of  the  two  "Mafia 
cops"  remained  little  more  than  a  swirl  of 
suspicions  until  a  mournful  and  angry 
Betty  Hydell  decided  to  speak. 

After  20  hectic  >ears  on  the  job, 
Detective  Tommy  Dades  was 
counting  the  days  until  his  retire- 
ment. He  had  worked  narcotics 
and  then  gone  up  against  the 
Colombo  crime  family  as  a  hard-charging 
detective  in  Brooklyn's  68th  Precinct.  Now, 
in  September  2003,  the  detective  was  fin- 
lshi  lii  his  career  in  a  Brooklyn  organized- 
crime  intelligence  unit.  His  plan  was  to 
drr    his  pension  at  age  42  and  move  on 


to  what  he'd  been  contemplating  for  years- 
running  a  boxing  gym  on  Staten  Island 
while  he  was  still  able  to  go  a  couple  oj 
rounds  himself.  He'd  nurture  some  tougl 
kid  from  the  projects  who  had  the  hean 
and  skill  to  be  a  contender.  But  before  hd 
could  begin  his  new  life,  Dades,  always  th^ 
dutiful  cop,  hoped  to  wrap  up  some  o 
the  unresolved  cases  in  his  files. 

The  April  1998  murder  of  Frank  HyddL 
a  Mob  hanger-on,  was  a  case  that,  despite 
several  arrests,  still  gnawed  at  him.  Wit! 
only  small  justification,  Dades  felt  re 
sponsible:  Frankie  had  been  working  fo; 
him— and  the  F.B.I. —as  an  informant.  The 
burst  of  bullets  that  knocked  Frankit 
down  and  left  him  stretched  out  flat  oc 
the  street  was,  Dades  believed,  the  Mob's 
retribution. 

Over  the  years,  Dades  had  made! 
point  of  keeping  in  touch  with  Frankirt 
family.  He  would  visit  Frankie's  mother, 
Betty,  at  her  Staten  Island  home.  Flashing 
his  wide  smile,  Tommy  would  chat  ha 
up  in  his  easy,  affable  way,  hoping  thea 
meandering  conversations  might  uneartl 
some  buried  clue. 

But  when  Dades  stopped  by  that  day  I 
the  tail  end  of  September  2003,  Betty  H 
dell  didn't  want  to  talk  about  Frankie.  Ii 
stead,  she  focused  on  his  older  brother.  J\ 
people  close  to  the  case  describe  the  rru 
ment,  she  began  slowly,  tentatively:  an 
then,  as  if  suddenly  liberated  from  yeal 
of  indecision  and  misgivings,  she  let  til 
whole  story  tumble  out. 

Two  men  had  come  looking  for  Jimnj 
the  day  he  disappeared.  One  was  fat,  th 
other  thin.  And,  she  gravely  announced  tj 
the  detective,  she  knew  the  fat  one's  narrM 
She  even  had  his  picture. 

She  had  seen  him  on  television,  talkin 
about  his  book.  Watching  him  banter  wit 
Sally  Jessy,  believing  he  had  played  a  pa 
in  the  murder  of  her  son,  had  left  her,  si 
said,  "with  a  sinking  feeling  in  my  ston 
ach."  That  same  day,  Betty  bought  tl 
book.  She  couldn't  bear  to  read  it,  but  so] 
wanted  to  study  the  photographs  just 
be  sure.  One  look  and  she  was  certain: 
was  the  man. 

Later,  Dades  got  a  paperback  copy 
Mafia  Cop,  written  by  Lou  Eppolito  (aloe 
with  journalist  Bob  Drury).  He  felt  mount 
ing  rage  as  he  scanned  the  cover,  with  it! 
photograph  of  retired  second-grade  deted 
tive  Eppolito's  gold  shield  and  its  subtitle 
The  Story  of  an  Honest  Cop  Whose  Fam% 
Was  the  Mob. 

Dades,  like  most  officers  in  the  city  win 
worked  organized  crime,  knew  a  bit  aboul 
the  accusations  surrounding  Eppolito  and 
Caracappa,  which  had  surfaced  with  greal 
fanfare  a  decade  continued  on  page  hi 
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IE  DETECTIVES  were  charged  with  taking  part 

IN  EIGHT  HITS-ONE  WHERE  THEY  WERE  THE  SHOOTERS. 


)  John  Peluso  of  the  Drug  Enforcement 
tministratioii,  who  was  instrumental  in  making 
e  case.  (2)  Eppolito  poses  for  the  Daily 
tws  in  the  Brooklyn  apartment  of  a  robbery 
:tim,  1977.  (3)  Eppolito's  Las  Vegas  home. 
)  Piero's  restaurant,  where  the  ex-detectives 
-re  arrested.  (5)  Caracappa's  house,  across 
E  street  from  Eppol 
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Photographed  at 
Pfeiffer  Beach, 
in  Biji  Sur,  California, 
on  March  23,  2005. 
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hulk  darling  Scarlett  Johansson  is  stepping  up  to  play 

in  Hollywood  s  big-budgc%  bigb-adrcnaline  sandbox. 

ANNII:  LIUBOVITZand  PI:II:R  BISKIND 

spotlight  a  youiw  star  in  transition  . . . 
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hat's  this?  Scarlett  Johansson  On  Wfr  way  to  beco 
■ame  Boy  bunny?  Billed  now  as  the  love-interest-oci  fhe-run  in  Michael 
>'s  "futuristic  thriller"  The  Island?  Our  Scarlett,  indie  A-list  ingenue,  in 
iovie  directed  by  the  aufeur  of  Armageddon  and  Pearl  Harbor?  She  of 
deep,  throaty  voice,  of  the  bruised-petal  moulh,  whose  heart-shaped 
ny  Sofia  Coppola's  camera  caressed  during  The  opening  credits  of  the 
ersweet  jet-lag  comedy  Lost  in  Translation?  Who  received  the  Sundance 
od  Housekeeping  Seal  of  approval  from  Himself— "Ordinary  Bob"  Red- 
d—when he  "introduced"  her  in  The  Horse  Whisperer?  Who  campaigned 
John  Kerry?  Et  tu,  Scarlett? 

jit's  all  true.  Johansson,  who  started  acting  at  the  tender  age  of  eight, 
tly  navigated  the  child-actor  maze  and  then  avoided  the  teen  ghetto 
spite  missteps  such  as  Home  Alone  3  and  Eight  Legged  Freaks).  At  2 1, 


ress.  Along  tfawHr,  she  displayed 
astonishing  range,  from  the  sullen  lost  girl  in  Ghost  World  to  Vermeer's 
opaque  and  mysterious  muse  in  Girl  with  a  Pearl  Earring,  to  the  femme 
fatale  in  Woody  Allen's  recent  Cannes  triumph,  March  Point.  So  it's  time  to 
lighten  up  If  anyone  has  earned  a  shot  at  blockbuster  heaven,  she  has. 
As  for  The  Island,  co-starring  Ewan  McGregor  and  Steve  Buscemi,  there's 
more  here  than  meets  the  eye.  The  gifted  screenwriters  Alex  Kurtzman  and 
Roberto  Orci  (Aligm^^^^^^Bted  an  unusually  complex  and  brainy 

"ting  contemporary  resonance  (cloning, 

ictor's  customary  slash-and-burn  M.O. 

that  when  Bay  is  firing  on  all  cylinders 

le)  better  to  get  the  adrenaline  flowing. 

-don't  they?  □ 


■ra  Bay  i 


there  is  no  one  (well,  hard 
Besides,  girls  just  want  to  I 
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\o  one  denic. 

controversial  director,  has  put  the  museum  on  the  map- 
figuratively,  and,  some  say,  dangerously.  His  global  expans 
began  in  Bilbao,  included  branches  in  Berlin.  Lower  Manhattan.  < 
Las  Vegas,  and  continues  with  talk  of  a  mammoth  building 
Singapore.  But  he's  clashed  with  two  powerful  donors.  Ronald  P< 
who  resigned  as  board  president  in  1999,  and  Peter  Lewis,  win 
the  museum  an  estimated  record  $77  million,  then  quit  as 
board  chairman  this  past  winter.  Is  Krenss  empire  on  precariou- 
financial  ground?  VICKY  WARD  gets  the  full  picture 
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The  Guggenheim 

Museum,  designed  b\ 

Frank  Lloyd  Wright. 

on  Fifth  Avenue  in 
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n  January  19,  2005,  Peter  Lewis,  thr 


71-year-old,  tall,  brown-eyed,  white-haired  car-insurance  tyco« 
from  Cleveland,  started  his  day  at  7:30,  as  usual.  Sitting  in  ■ 
light-filled  duplex  apartment  overlooking  Manhattan's  Centra 
Park,  he  checked  his  e-mail  and  was  surprised  to  see  a  message 
from  a  complete  stranger  that  wasn't  spam.  A  woman  clainwl 
to  have  found  in  a  taxi  a  binder  belonging  to  him.  She  assumec 
it  was  his  because  it  had  his  e-mail  address  in  it.  She  asked* 
he  would  like  it  back. 

Lewis,  said  to  be  worth  $  1.7  billion,  was  confused.  He  hadm 
lost  a  binder.  Furthermore,  he  had  not  been  in  a  New  Yort 
taxicab  in  six  years  because  he  had  his  own  car  and  driver 
He  called  a  friend  and  asked,  "Can  you  find  out  what  th| 
thing  is?" 

The  friend  agreed  to  do  so.  The  e-mailer  turned  out  to  be| 
Citibank  employee,  who  worked  in  Queens.  Receiving  no  reward 
she  sent  the  binder  over  to  Lewis's  associate,  and  Lewis  got  l 
around  11  a.m.  He  and  the  friend  looked  through  it  together. 

The  binder,  it  emerged,  did  not  belong  to  Lewis.  Instead,! 
was  the  handiwork  of  Thomas  Krens,  58,  the  controversial  ma 
torcycle  aficionado,  whose  day  job  is  director  of  the  Solomot 
R.  Guggenheim  Foundation,  in  New  York  City.  For  many  yean 
he  and  Lewis  were  friends.  Lewis  had  joined  the  Guggenheim 
board  in  1993  and  had  become  its  chairman  in  1998.  During  ht 
tenure  on  the  board  he  had  given  the  museum  an  estimated  $77 
million,  an  amount  nearly  four  times  greater  than  that  given  b) 
any  other  trustee— ever. 

The  contents  of  the  binder,  however,  reflected  that  the  frieni 
ship  was  over.  It  contained  a  photocopy  of  a  three-and-a-half-page 
memorandum  that  Lewis  had  e-mailed  to  Krens  two  days  previ 
ously,  and  to  the  members  of  the  Guggenheim's  board  the  day  af 
ter.  This  was  followed  by  an  attempt  to  refute,  point  by  point,  the 
allegations  that  Lewis  had  put  forth  in  the  memorandum,  which 
stated  that  the  museum  had  severe  financial  problems. 

Lewis  had  stipulated  in  his  memo  that  if  certain  change! 
were  not  made  at  the  board  meeting,  to  be  held  later  that  day 
in  the  Guggenheim's  landmark  Frank  Lloyd  Wright  building  oti 
Fifth  Avenue  at  88th  Street,  it  would  become  the  trustees'  re* 
sponsibility  to  "finance  our  annual  financial  deficits  and  tc 
contribute  the  $100+  million  required  additional  endowment." 
In  other  words,  Lewis  would  not  be  giving  the  museum  an) 
more  money.  Chiefly,  he  had  called  for  Krens  to  leave,  argtt 
ing  that  if  the  museum  was  to  survive,  it  needed  to  head  in  I 
new  direction,  one  of  retrenchment  and  fiscal  discipline  rathel 
than  of  continued  global  expansion. 


ngn^r     ,on. 


n  fact,  the  museum's  endowment  had  fallen  to  $38.9  million 
le  end  of  2001  (from  $55.6  million  in  1998)  and,  according 
ne  report,  would  actually  have  been  $28.9  million  had  not  the 
its  from  the  sale  of  certain  paintings  several  years  earlier  been 
cated  to  an  "art  endowment,"  which  the  museum  counted  as 
of  the  overall  endowment. 

hen  came  2002,  a  terrible  year  for  all  museums  because 
»/ll;  there  was  a  loss  of  $2.8  million  in  the  value  of  securi- 
in  the  Guggenheim's  portfolio.  According  to  news  reports, 
ost  half  the  staff  was  fired  (the  Guggenheim's  deputy  di- 
or  for  communications,  Anthony  Calnek,  explains  that  23  per- 
of  the  New  York  staff  was  laid  off  in  2001  and  2002,  and  no 
elsewhere)  and  projects  were  folded.  Krens  promised  Lewis 
I  retrench  after  Lewis  had  to  cough  up  $  12  million  to  pay  off 
ts  and  bills,  and  settle  a  bond  issue. 

n  2003,  financial  statements  show,  the  Guggenheim  did  bet- 
suffering  a  loss  of  only  $  100,458  in  its  securities  portfolio.  In 
•4,  Krens  promised  the  board  that  the  museum  would  break 
n.  But  by  December  of  that  year,  according  to  one  insider,  it 
.  $2  million  in  the  red,  and  it  had  no  cash  on  hand  to  pay 
bills.  (Calnek  claims  the  museum  then  had  a  $3.1  million 
•rating  surplus  and  ample  cash  on  hand.) 
..aid  out  in  the  memo  was  an  allegation  by  Lewis  that  Krens 
gone  against  a  decision  by  the  board  not  to  proceed  with 
s  to  build  a  partly  submerged  Guggenheim  branch  in  Rio 
Janeiro,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $130  million,  to  be  designed 
French  architect  Jean  Nouvel.  (Calnek  says  that  no  negotia- 

"They  were  both 

mavericks,  visionaries 
)  some  degree,  searching 

for  a  place  in  the  world." 


is  with  Rio  have  taken  place  since  the  fall  of  2004  and  the 
»ject  appears  to  be  scuttled.)  In  recent  months  Krens  has  also 
d  an  architectural  competition  for  a  branch  in  Guadalajara, 
:xico,  and  in  2003  he  commissioned  Zaha  Hadid  to  develop 
onceptual  design  for  a  building  for  Taichung,  Taiwan.  (The  pro- 
t  has  since  been  abandoned.) 

By  January,  according  to  colleagues,  Lewis  had 
had  enough  of  what  he  called  a  "disconnect  be- 
tween Krens's  [promises]"— such  as  "[the  deal 
with]  Brazil  has  closed,  and  we're  going  to  have 
$8  million  in  the  bank  tomorrow"— and  reality. 
Lewis  was  livid  at  the  incomprehensible  way 
in  which  the  museum's  figures  were  presented 
board  members.  Furthermore,  he  complained,  a  fall  2004 
dw  curated  privately  by  Krens  for  the  Salzburg  gallery  of  Aus- 
an  art  dealer  Thaddaeus  Ropac  was,  to  his  mind,  an  ill-chosen 
e  of  Guggenheim  resources  "with  imperceptible  benefits." 
hers  felt  the  show  laid  the  museum  open  to  criticism,  since 
;n  if  no  money  changed  hands  it  did  not  seem  ethical  for  a 


CULTURE  CLASH 


Thomas  Krens,  standing  in 

front  of  the  Irank  Gehry- 

designed  Guggenheim  branch, 

in  Bilbao,  Spain.  Opposite, 
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public  museum  to  be  doing  business  with  a  commercial  gallery. 
(Calnek  says  that  the  Guggenheim  frequently  works  with  com- 
mercial galleries  for  scholarly  purposes.) 

The  Guggenheim  had  lent  Ropac  Jackson  Pollock's  painting 
Number  18,  which  is  said  to  be  fragile.  "Art  is  not  supposed  to 
travel  back  and  forth  like  any  old  commodity,"  says  an  art-world 
insider,  who  now  calls  the  Guggenheim  "the  Guggenshlime." 
(Calnek  says  the  painting  was  examined  closely  and  determined 
to  be  stable.) 

Other  issues  bothered  Lewis.  According  to  an  associate,  he 
has  claimed  that  when  Krens  traveled  he  often  took  "a  bag  car- 
rier or  two  with  him,"  which  Lewis  found  unacceptable,  given 
the  financial  problems.  He  also  found  questionable  the  fact  that 
Krens  had  accepted  a  free  motorcycle  from  BMW  following  the 
Guggenheim's  1998  motorcycle  show.  (Calnek  says  Krens,  after 
several  years,  returned  the  motorcycle  to  avoid  the  appearance 
of  a  conflict  of  interest.)  In  the  memo,  Lewis  objected  to  the 
Guggenheim  Motorcycle  Club,  a  group  that  included  Lauren 
Hutton,  Jeremy  Irons,  Dennis  Hopper,  Laurence  Fishburne,  and 
Bob  Geldof,  some  of  whom  have  ridden  their  bikes  to  publicize 
Guggenheim  shows  and  openings. 

In  October  2000,  Hutton  had  an  accident  during  a  ride  in  the 
Nevada  desert  to  promote  the  2001  Las  Vegas  Guggenheim 
opening.  This  incident  did  not  sit  well  with  Lewis.  The  motorcy- 
cle club,  he  said  in  his  memo,  "appears  as  a  BMW  promotion, 
[and]  exposes  [the  foundation]  to  liability."  (Krens's  counterattack 
in  the  binder  allegedly  consisted  of  photographs  of  Lewis  at  a 
cookout  with  members  of  the  club.) 

aving  looked  over  the  binder  and  Krens's 
counter-arguments,  Lewis  went  into  the  board 
meeting,  scanned  the  room,  and  was  pleased 
to  find  that,  for  once,  almost  everyone  on  the 
board  either  had  shown  up  in  person  or  was 
on  speakerphone.  (Missing,  however,  was 
Denise  Saul.  One  of  the  few  board  members 
considered  to  be  a  bona  fide  art  connoisseur,  she  was  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  for  the  Bush  inauguration.)  According  to  one 
source,  it  was  the  best-attended  board  meeting  in  recent  years. 
Usually  only  a  handful  of  people  showed.  (Calnek  counters  that 
board  meetings  are  always  well  attended  and  lively.) 

Lewis  chaired  the  meeting  and  kicked  off  by  reading  his 
memo  aloud.  Then  Krens,  unruffled,  gave  his  arguments  as  to 
why  he  should  stay.  As  part  of  his  defense,  according  to  a 
source,  Krens  waved  a  check  for  several  million  dollars  from  the 
Las  Vegas  Sands  Corporation's  Sheldon  Adelson,  the  owner 
of  Las  Vegas's  Venetian  Resort  Hotel  Casino,  in  which  the 
Guggenheim  still  maintains  a  small  gallery 
shared  with  the  Russian  museum  the  Hermi- 
tage. (The  Guggenheim's  larger  exhibition 
hall,  designed  by  the  Dutch  architect  Rem 
Koolhaas,  was  closed  in  2003  because  of  in- 
sufficient funding.)  Adelson  was  then  bidding 
to  build  a  hotel  in  Singapore— for  which,  at 
least  one  person  has  speculated,  a  Guggen- 
heim branch  nearby  would  lend  the  cultural 
patina  necessary  to  win  local  approvals— and, 
sure  enough,  in  April,  Krens  expressed  inter- 
est in  a  Singapore  Guggenheim,  bigger  and 
grander  than  the  one  designed  by  Frank  Gehry 
in  Bilbao. 


Krens  was  excused  from  the  room  after  his  speech,  and  then 
the  two  dozen  board  members  present,  all  except  Lewis,  in- 
dicated their  support  of  Krens's  staying  on.  They  could,  thaj 
promised,  rein  in  the  director.  One  even  suggested  taking  aww 
his  ability  to  buy  anything,  but  essentially  they  agreed  with 
Krens's  philosophy  of  international  expansion. 

"The  consensus  was— and  it  was  virtually  unanimous— tha 
Tom  was  being  overly  pressured  . . .  there  were  all  these  things! 
that  were  going  to  materialize,  might  materialize,  or  that  Took) 
excesses  could  be  [managed]  with  tighter  controls  and  manage- 
ment, and  that  expansion  was  wonderful,"  says  someone  wht 
was  in  the  room. 

Lewis  listened  and  said,  "Given  that,  I  have  something  el 
to  read  to  you."  He  produced  a  second  document,  his  letter  I 
resignation.  When  he  finished  reading  the  letter,  he  handed  it  t 
the  board  secretary,  Edward  Rover,  and  said,  "I  never  did  tfat 
before,  but  I  think  I've  got  to  get  out  of  here." 

That  the  moneyman  should  be  the 
one  to  fall  on  his  sword  was  greeted 
with  incredulity  in  the  art  world. 
"Shocked"  was  the  term  most  com- 
monly used  by  observers  who  spoke 
to  this  reporter. 
This  is  not  how  it  usually  works. 
Generally,  if  you  donate  the  most  money,  you  get  to 
call  the  shots.  Al  American  Ballet  Theatre,  where 
financier  Lewis  Ranieri  is  chairman  of  the  board, 
he  recently  extended  the  fall  season  by  a  week  (which 
he  underwrote  financially);  at  Manhattan's  Whitney 
Museum  of  American  Art,  it  is  said,  board  chair- 
man Leonard  Lauder  is  consulted  on  curatorial  de- 
cisions. (A  Whitney  spokesperson  says  Lauder  is  not 
involved  in  such  decisions.) 

But  at  the  Guggenheim,  things  are  different  and 
have  been  since  its  inception,  in  the  1930s.  It  was 
founded  by  the  late  copper  baron  Solomon  R.  Gug- 
genheim, largely  at  the  suggestion  of  his  much 
younger  German  mistress,  the  Baroness  Hilla  Re- 
bay,  an  amateur  painter  who  felt  that  no  mogul 
should  be  without  a  collection  of  modern  art,  "the 
greatest  step  forward  from  the  materialistic  to  the 
spiritual."  In  1976,  Peggy  Guggenheim,  Solomon's 
bohemian  niece,  who  spent  most  of  her  life  in 
Venice,  donated  her  own  dazzling  European  collec- 
tion to  the  museum  with  the  proviso  that  it  not  be 
moved  from  her  palazzo,  continued  on  page  i66 
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The  museum 

»esrft  collect,  it  doesnt 
o  art  exhibitions,  and 
here  is  no  educational 
program— charges 
e  Guggenheim  denies. 
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ART  ATTACK 


(1)  The  interior  of  the 
Fifth  Avenue  building. 

(2)  Krens  at  Bilbao,  1997. 

(3)  The  Guggenheim  branch 
in  Manhattan's  SoHo— 

it  closed  in  2001  due  to  poor 
attendance.  (4)  Gehry  and 
Lewis  in  Cleveland. 
(5)  The  Bilbao  Guggenheim, 
Krens's  most  successful 
expansion  project. 
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lainara  Mellon  uilh  her  lliree- 
\ear-old  daughter,  Araininta, 
called  "Minl\."  and  I  lie-  i  i  driver 
in  London  on  June  4,  20(15. 
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by     FRANCOIS     HALARD 


I  amah  Mellon  took  a  Malaysian  cobbler  named  Jimmy  Choo 

and  turned  his  shoes  into  a  S200  million  brand  that  has  made  In; 

at  >  ,  one  0/  the  U.K.s  highest-profile  businesswomen.  Tracing  her 

progress  from  Swiss  finishing  school  to  "It  girl"  excess,  rehab  and 

beyo/hi  liVGENIA  PERETZ  discovers  how  Melloiis  marriage  to  an 

American  banking  scion  plunged  her  into  hideous  divorce  proceedings, 

which  are  now  testing  every  ounce  oj  her  high-heeled  courage 
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would  sav  to  me. 


hat  kind  of  woman  spends 
$900  on  a  pair  of  four-inch  Jimmy  Choo  stilettos  with  Swarovski- 
crystal  straps?  Is  she  a  role  model— accomplished,  sexy,  and  inde- 
pendent, with  an  unapologetic  appreciation  for  the  finer  things  in 
life?  Or  is  she  a  princess— a  vain  social  climber  who  craves  the  spot- 
light and  needs  a  rich  man  to  buy  them  for  her?  The  same  questions 
might  be  asked  about  Tamara  Mellon,  the  37-year-old  founder  and 
president  of  the  Jimmy  Choo  company  and  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful businesswomen  in  Britain.  Consider  how  she  got  here.  Once 
there  was  a  humble  Malaysian  cobbler  named  Jimmy  Choo,  with  a 
tiny,  yet  prestigious,  operation  in  London's  East  End  until  she— of 
the  waist-length  straight  dark  hair  and  zero  body  fat— came  along, 
equipped  with  Daddy's  money,  took  Choo's  name,  and  turned  it 
into  a  $200  million  international  glamour  powerhouse  that's  been 
given  plugs  on  Sex  and  the  City  and  in  a 
Beyonce  Knowles  song  and  whose  shoes 
are  now  worn  by  many  of  the  young  lead- 
ing ladies  on  the  red  carpet— a  feat,  inciden- 
tally, that  was  accomplished  only  with  Choo 
out  of  the  picture.  Tamara  would  eventually 
pocket  almost  $100  million  for  herself  from 
the  sale  of  her  majority  shareholding. 

The  princess  interpretation  was  given 
fresh  life  when  she  picked  a  husband, 
Matthew  Mellon  II,  scion  of  the  famed 
American  banking  family,  who  came  along 
with  13  trust  funds.  They  were  married 
in  2000  in  what  tabloids  invariably  call  a 
"fairy-tale  wedding"— before  300  glittering 
guests,  including  Hugh  Grant  and  Liz 
Hurley,  and  50  white  doves. 

The  union  turned  into  the  most  colos- 
sal fiasco  since  AOL  and  Time  Warner.  With  the  exception  of 
an  adorable  daughter,  all  Tamara  got  from  her  American  prince 
was  trouble:  coke  binges,  week-long  disappearances,  and  a  di- 
vorce lawyer  nicknamed  "Jaws,"  determined  to  take  a  major 
bite  out  of  her  fortune.  By  the  end  of  the  ordeal,  Tamara  had 
proved  what  kind  of  Jimmy  Choo  woman  she  was. 

7o  look  at  Tamara  Mellon  today  you  might 
think  none  of  this  had  ever  happened.  She 
glides  through  London  society  as  a  kind  of 
Henry  James  heroine  for  the  bling  generation. 
At  her  favorite  restaurant.  Cipriani,  the  maitre 
d'  comes  embarrassingly  close  to  bowing  when 
she  clip-clops  in,  wearing  her  skintight  jeans  and  r  'ling  chif- 
fon blouse.  A  few  fellow  diners  stand,  hoping  she  will  remember 
their  names.  She  is  occasionally  asked  for  her  au^ graph.  She 
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says  lamara. 


VANITY     FAIR 


vw.vanityfoir.com 


has  lately  been  sought  after  by  four  of  the  world's  raciest  me 
Girls  Gone  Wild  producer  Joe  Francis,  notorious  internatic 
playboy  Flavio  Briatore,  Europop  sensation  Robbie  Williat 
and  hip-hop  artist  Pharrell  Williams. 

Her  Chelsea  town  house— a  temple  to  the  color  cream— is 
maculate,  thanks  not  only  to  a  housekeeper  in  uniform  but 
to  Elika  Gibbs,  whom  Tamara  calls  her  "housewife."  "She  or 
izes  my  clean  linen.  She'll  go  buy  new  towels,"  explains  Tama 
her  voice  posh  but  without  airs.  Gibbs  also  color-coordina 
her  closet  and  neatly  arranges  her  500  pairs  of  Jimmy  Che 
into  "Closet  A,"  the  one  in  her  bedroom,  and  "Closet  B," 
transformed  guest  room.  There  are  corners  of  hero  worshij 
Warhol  Grace  Kelly  lithograph  and  a  photograph  of  her 
flanked  by  Valentino  and  his  partner,  Giancarlo  Giammetti- 
well  as  bohemian  touches,  like  a  pair  of  Moroccan  "pouf "  se 
picked  up  on  a  recent  jaunt,  and  a  single  instance  of  the  oi 
nary:  a  regular  old  bath  mat  inside  the  front  door,  which  is 
ting  wet  and  dirty  from  the  London  weather. 

There  is  nary  a  frizz  in  her  hair,  which  she  straightens  using 
thousand-dollar  Japanese  process.  Also  requiring  maintena 
are  her  plumped-up  complexion  and  lips— work  expected  wit 
woman  in  her  position.  She  rarely  strays  from  her  morning  set 
ule.  After  waking  up  at  seven,  she  has  breakfast  with  her  tl 
year-old  daughter,  Araminta— "Minty"— with  whom  she  emplc 
a  special  self-esteem  parenting  method.  "Never  attack  somebc 
personally,"  she  says,  explaining  its  tenets.  "Never  make  'yc 
statements  to  a  child,  like  'You  are  very  bad.'  You  say,  T  love 
very  much,  but  your  behavior  is  not 
propriate.'"  Breakfast  is  followed  by  a 
sion  with  a  fitness  trainer. 

Her  business  sense  is  just  as  honed, 
meeting  at  Jimmy  Choo  headquarters, 
Sloane  Square,  with  a  team  of  fn 
branders  who  are  trying  to  woo  her.  sh 
gently  peppers  them  with  such  questions  ■ 
"What  went  wrong  with  Patrick  Cox?"  I, 
shoe  designer  who  tried  to  branch  into  fra 
grance)  and  "How  do  you  feel  about  dutji 
free?"— not  so  much  to  get  informat» 
as  to  conduct  a  subtle  quiz.  On  a  trip  to 
Vogue  House  to  meet  with  fashion  directa 
Lucinda  Chambers,  who's  styling  tomol 
row's  ad-campaign  shoot  by  Mario  TestirJT 
she  oversees  the  wardrobe  choices  to  M 
the  Kate-Moss-at-a-party  look,  and  M 
plains  to  Chambers  that  she'll  also  need  to  be  there.  "I  just  donl 
want  the  hairdresser  to  curl  the  model's  hair  up,"  she  tells  hell 
shuddering  at  the  memory  of  a  past  ad  shoot.  Tamara  has  bea 
known  to  personally  feather-dust  the  display  cases  in  Jimraj 
Choo  stores. 

Disarmingly,  the  discipline  and  the  polish  often  seem  complete^ 
\y  at  odds  with  her  personality,  which  is  unassuming,  friendly,  anl 
patient  in  the  company  of  tedious  individuals.  She  often  seen! 
shy,  and  even  insecure— which  makes  her  all  the  more  charmifll 
to  those  who  meet  her.  If  such  a  perfect  creature  accepts  me.  si 
the  dynamic  goes,  then  I  must  not  be  such  a  slob;  I  like  her! 

And  so.  despite  the  fact  that  she  is  now  speaking  to  VanM 
Fair,  she  treads  lightly  when  conversation  comes  around  to  ha 
problematic  husband. 

"How's  Minty?"  asks  Mara,  the  tiny,  elderly  Italian  proprietl 
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STEPPING  OUT 

Tamara  outside  her 
Chelsea  town  house 
in  London.  Opposite, 
Tamara  with  Minty. 
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All  Hail 
Caesar 
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ome  people  wish 
they  could  have  seen 
Babe  Ruth  hit  a  home  run 
and  light  up  a  ballpark,  or 
heard  Caruso  sing  at  the  opera, 
or  watched  Bobby  Jones  hit  a  golf 
ball  with  his  wooden-shaft  clubs. 
Not  me.  Put  me  in  "the  room"  with 
fhese  guys.  Put  me  in  the  presence  of 
the  great  comedy  writers  who  toiled 
for  television  colossus  Sid  Caesar,  as- 
sembled here  a  half-century  after  the 
last  airing  of  Sid's  fabled  Your  Show 
of  Shows.  I  want  to  see  Mel  Brooks 
go  wild  as  Neil  Simon  watches  and, 
with  a  sly  smile,  knows  he's  got  the 
perfect  line,  and  all  the  while  Woody, 
stammering,  tries  to  interject  a  brilliant 
topper.  Please  let  me  see  the  great 
Gelbart  put  words  in  "The  Professor's" 
mouth,  or  Carl  come  up  with  the  per- 
fect question  for  "Progress  Hornsby" 
as  Tolkin  and  the  other  greats  in  the 
room  roar  their  approval. 

I  get  nervous  when  I  am  with  these 
giants.  I  always  feel  like  I  want  to 
say,  Thank  you.  I  am  blessed  to  have 
grown  up  in  their  time  of  perfection, 
to  have  witnessed  the  utter  force  of 
Sid.  Live,  uncut,  daring  but  not  risque. 
Never  stooping  beneath  themselves, 
Sid  and  this  team  of  icons  put  forth  a 
raucous,  hilarious,  and  truthful  brand 
of  comedy  that,  50  years  later,  is  still 
funny  and  inspiring,  and  makes  me 
think  . . .  What  kind  of  comedy  would  I 
be  doing  if  I  hadn't  seen  Sid  Caesar? 
Would  I  be  a  comedian  at  all? 

-BILLY  CRYSTAL 
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Sid  Caesar,  aged  83  (seated  on  desk), 

and  his  former  comedy  writers: 

Carl  Reiner,  Woody  Allen,  Larry  Gelbart, 

Joe  Stein,  Neil  Simon,  Mel  Brooks, 

Mel  Tolkin,  and  Aaron  Ruben. 
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A  half-century  ago,  Walt  Disney  imagined 
a  place  where  the  glories  of.  the  past  would  meet  the 

promise  of  the  future,  where  adult  Huck 

Finns  and  Princesses  could  bring  their  little  ones 

and  all  live  their  separate  fantasies  together. 

The  world  Disney  was  selling  no  longer 
really  exists,  but  the  customers  at  Disneyland 

and  Disney  World  are  still  buying.  As  he 

keeps  a  prudent  distance  from  Other  People's 

Kids  at  the  Florida  resort,  DAVE  HICKEY 

has  an  epiphany  about  its  powerful  mix 

of  image,  illusion,  and  icon    , 
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OF  MOUSE  AND  MAN 

Mickey  Mouse  and  Walt  Disney  (in 

bronze-statue  form)  welcome  more  than 

15  million  visitors  annually  to  Walt 

Disney  World's  Magic  Kingdom,  in 

Orlando,  Florida.  Opposite,  at  the  heart 

of  Disneyland,  in  Anaheim.  California. 

lies  Sleeping  Beauty  Castle. 
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v.  BIG  VVOR 

sney  World's  "Wishes"  fireworks  spectacular 
les  over  Cinderella  Castle,  March  2005.  (2)  A  ship  from 
•s  of  the  Caribbean,  at  Disneyland,  March  1967.  (3)  A 
arv  1966  overview  of  Disneyland's  Fantasyland  with  the 
Tea  Party  and  the  King  Arthur  Carrousel.  (4)  A  circa-1960 
ket.  (5)  The  Spaceship  Earth  geosphere  at  Disney  World's 
,  March  2005.  (6)  The  Monsanto  House  of  the  Future, 
yland,  August  1959.  (7)  Mountain  climbers  scale  the  peaks 
Disneyland  Matterhorn,  August  1960.  (8)  The  Enchanted 
toom  at  Disney  World,  March  2005.  (9)  Disneyland's 
rail  glides  over  the  Submarine  Voyage  lagoon,  while  the 
Thorn  looms,  March  1964.  (10)  Monstro  the  whale,  from 
chio's  Daring  Journev,  at  Disneyland,  November  2004. 
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factory-gray  baby  strollers  gathered  around 
the  whirling  ponies  like  industrial  salvage 
around  a  gaudy  atoll. 

I  also  rode  gondolas— one  through  outer 
space,  another  through  a  geodesic  sphere 
within  which  the  history  of  all  mankind  is 
twined  up  like  a  cow's  intestine.  I  rode  one 
gondola  through  a  haunted  house  with 
really  cool  holographic  dancing  ghosts, 
and  another  through  a  Caribbean-pirate  lair 
that  would  have  benefited  from  an  anima- 
tronic  Johnny  Depp  playing  Keith  Richards. 
I  did  not  ride  the  flying  Dumbos  or  the 
Magic  Carpets  of  Aladdin,  because  they 
were  down  for  magic  upgrades.  The  fleet- 
ing image  of  my  cardiologist  with  his  wrist 
to  his  forehead  dissuaded  me  from  the  Tow- 
er of  Terror,  within  which  one  falls  13  floors 
in  a  giant  elevator,  and  from  Mission:  Space, 
during  which  one  pulls 
major  G's  while  spin- 
ning in  a  centrifuge.  I 
did,  however,  damn  the 
doctors  and  board  a  gi- 
ant log  for  a  G-rated 
trip  through  Deliverance 
Land.  I  floated  along 
through  Southern  flora 
and  fauna,  zoomed  er- 
ratically through  a  twist- 
ing sluice,  shot  out  over 
a  waterfall,  and  plum- 
meted five  stories  into  a  pond.  I  screamed 
(I  think),  got  wet,  got  geeked  up,  and 
wished  I  had  waited  until  after  Splash 
Mountain  for  that  cup  of  corn-dog  nuggets. 


Then,  last  night,  having  rid- 
den well,  as  one  does  if  one 
is  truly  at  Disney  World,  I 
felt  prepared  for  the  high 
rituals  of  the  Magic  King- 
dom. With  a  flock  of  fellow 
pilgrims,  I  made  my  way 
through  a  hot-pink  tropical  twilight  to  the 
nave  of  Main  Street,  U.S.A.,  the  primal 
site.  To  my  left,  at  the  narthex,  new  mem- 
bers of  the  congregation  poured  in  through 
a  period  train  station.  To  my  right,  where 
the  county  courthouse  would  have  been,  if 
this  had  really  been  Missouri,  the  altar  of 
haute  Disney  silliness  rose  in  ecstasy:  the 
soaring  French  Gothic  extravagance  of 
Cinderella  Castle,  bathed  in  colored  light. 
Taken  as  a  unit,  the  street,  the  station,  and 
the  castle  constitute  one  of  the  strangest 
juxtapositions  of  cultural  iconography  on 
earth.  I  wondered  what  possible  relation- 
ship might  pertain  between  Mark  Twain's 
quotidian  hamlet  and  the  Gothic  excess 
of  that  fairy-tale  castle.  The  answer  was 
crowding  all  around  me  munching  hot 
dogs.  Every  one  of  those  wistful  dads  and 
disheveled  moms  had  once,  as  rowdy  Tom 


Sawyers  and  spoiled  Princess  brats,  plight- 
ed their  troth  across  the  unbridgeable  abyss 
that  separates  small-town  dreams  and  cas- 
tle dreams.  After  that,  the  fishing  was  never 
as  good  or  the  parties  as  elegant  and  gay. 

As  a  kid,  living  my  Huck  Finn  child- 
hood amid  Pnncess-crazed  young  women, 
I  often  wondered  where  one  might  possi- 
bly go  to  become  a  Prince— knowing  in 
my  heart  there  was  no  such  place.  Now  I 
wanted  the  courthouse  back  where  it  be- 
longed, and  right  away.  Better  laws  than 
magic,  I  thought,  and  better  taxes  than 
sorcery,  too.  But  here  I  was.  The  air  was 
balmy,  the  castle  was  pretty  cool  to  look 
at,  and  my  fellow  visitors,  though  damned 
to  their  marriages,  were  uniformly  benign. 
Like  all  the  crowds  at  Disney  World,  this 
one  was  hyper  but  nice.  If  Lourdes  were 

I  could  only  wonder 

if  Disney  World  just  might  be 
the  happiest  place  on  earth. 


a  theme  park,  the  crowd  would  be  like 
this,  because  all  the  pilgrims  were  doing 
their  part  and  were  on  their  best  behav- 
ior. Adults  wore  Disney  caps  and  T-shirts. 
They  carried  Disney  bags.  Little  boys  wore 
mouse  ears,  some,  clearly,  souvenirs  of 
previous  visits.  Little  girls  came  dressed 
as  Princesses  in  sea-green  taffeta  and  net. 
One  little  Princess  even  wore  a  hennin  and 
wimple,  fetchingly  askew. 

So  I  stood  there  in  this  aura  of  provi- 
sional togetherness  and,  just  for  a  moment, 
glimpsed  the  outlines  of  Michael  Eisner's 
folly.  He  must  have  thought  he  had  been 
hired  to  run  a  money  machine,  a  public 
corporation  straightforwardly  dedicated  to 
seducing  children  and  manipulating  even- 
tempered  crowds.  On  his  first  visit  to  Dis- 
ney World,  he  probably  noticed  what  I 
noticed,  that  details  and  amenities  are  not 
nearly  as  critical  when  you  can  depend  on 
the  genial  complicity  of  your  customers. 
After  three  days  in  Disney  World,  however, 
it  was  clear  to  me  that  the  crowds  did  not 
regard  Disney  as  a  public  corporation. 
They  regarded  it  as  a  civic  corporation,  and 
they  were  willing  to  entertain  themselves 
only  because  they  had  come  for  something 
more  than  entertainment— for  some  cultural 
affirmation,  some  flickering  sparklet  of 
residua!  optimism,  some  dazzling  generosi- 
ty of  spirit.  And  how  do  you  imagine  that? 


-lair- 1 


Walt  Disney  knew  how,  but  lacking  his  clair- 
voyant simpatico,  Eisner  must  have  lived' 
each  day  with  the  terrible  certainty  that 
whatever  he  was  selling,  his  customers  werej 
buying  something  else.  They  were  buying! 
Walt's  something  more,  his  sweet,  techno- 
snazzy  future,  and  that  future  was  vanish  i 
ing  like  the  dew. 

Out  on  Main  Street,  U.S.A.,  howeniu 
we  were  still  buying  it  all.  We  smiled  owl 
stupid  smiles  and  waited  for  our  some) 
thing  more.  Then,  when  the  sky  had  dart  I 
ened  to  a  luminous  bruise,  the  amplified 
strains  of  Bach's  Toccata  and  Fugue  in  D 
Minor  rose  up  like  a  great  tsunami.  Tfct 
parade  appeared  and  began  its  slow  pn>j 
cession  down  Main  Street.  Hundreds  I 
thousands  of  tiny  lights  twinkled.  Miles  o 
fiber-optic  strands  glowed  mysterious^  | 
Floats  glided  past,  righ  I 
in  our  faces— big.  brigh  i 
and  noisy— each  mfl 
impossibly  ornate  thqjj 
the  one  before,  ifl 
Mouse  came  first,  in  hti 
purple  sorcerer's  cape  I 
poised  before  a  dazzling 
half-shell,  suspended* 
a  sparkling  atmosphere! 
of  high-tech  confettj 
lights.  Then  the  genk. 
from  Aladdin  floated  by] 
conducting  an  orchestra  that  played  bright  | 
ly  colored  musical  notes.  Then  the  Thre 
Good  Fairies  from  Sleeping  Beauty's  gar 
den  turned  night  into  day.  Then  Cherna 
bog,  the  gargoyle  from  Fantasia,  flexe* 
his  38-foot  wingspan  and  frightened  tb 
kids  into  helpless  giggles.  Then  Practica 
Pig  (of  the  Three  Little)  made  his  gram 
appearance  on  a  100-foot-plus  island  re 
plete  with  its  own  castle,  its  own  caroualj 
and  a  fancy  jeweled  coach. 

Herr  Pig  stood  contrapposto  beforeft 
large  crowd  of  Disney  characters  witbfl 
paintbrush  in  his  trotter.  He  flicked  hi: 
brush.  The  characters  changed  colors.  Then 
and  then,  and,  ultimately,  they  all  wert 
there:  Alice  and  Ariel,  Bacchus  and  Basb 
ful,  the  Big  Bad  Wolf  and  01'  Brer  Beat 
Pinocchio  and  Geppetto,  Captain  Ho« 
and  Peter  Pan,  Goofy.  Grumpy.  Jiminjr 
King  Triton,  and  the  famous  Ostrich  Dane 
ers.  All  these  and  more,  and  the  wholj 
scene— the  brilliant  floats  wending  through 
the  darkened  crowd— was  very  beautiful 
It  was  also  exquisitely  poignant  watchinu 
the  parade  arise  out  of  darkness  to  ligh. 
up  people's  faces  and  then  dissolve  badj 
into  infinite  night.  It  was  an  American 
moment,  like  Gatsby  sharing  his  beautifoj 
shirts  with  Nick  and  Daisy,  like  Jack  Ken 
ouac  going  "Aaah!"  at  the  fireworks,  and! 
somehow,  the  spectacle  partook  of  ever)! 
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g  like  it.  It  was  a  Roman  triumph  with- 
>|the  chained  captives,  a  masque  at  Ver- 
;s  but  more  jovial  and  robust,  a  mini- 
•di  Gras  with  more  lights,  fewer  ward- 
:  malfunctions,  and  no  puking  at  all,  a 
t's-day  parade  in  some  futuristic  Ital- 
principality  with  vast  technological 
urces. 

Men  the  parade  had  passed,  I  dodged 
or  more  corn-dog  nuggets  and  re- 
ed to  watch  the  tangled  train  of  lights 
music  wind  its  way  through  the  black 
s  at  the  foot  of  Main  Street.  I  thought 
ut  everything  it  was  and  wasn't,  the 
lucopia  of  image,  illusion,  and  icon, 
realized,  very  much  to  my  delight,  that 
ley  is  a  freaking  pagan  cult,  that  this 
dy-two-shoes  American  institution  is 
noting  a  primitive,  animist  religion  ded- 
d  to  investing  everything  with  life,  to 
nating  everything  from  teacups  to  trees, 
n  carpets  to  houses,  from  ducks  to 
e,  with  the  pulse  of  human  aspiration. 
ny  innocence,  I  had  always  thought  of 
ney  as  the  "bright  side"— of  Mickey 
Donald  spreading  light,  as  opposed 
ugs  and  Daffy  sowing  darkness  and 
»s.  I  thought  of  them  paired  and  op- 
id  like  that,  like  the  Beatles  and  the 
les,  like  Berry  Gordy  and  George  Clin- 
the  Colts  and  the  Raiders.  Now  I  had 
•tter,  somewhat  darker,  mildly  revolu- 
ary  package. 

"  I  had  roistering  Mickey,  Donald, 
I  Bugs,  and  Daffy  flourishing  in 
J  gaudy  pagan  opposition  to  the 
I  ideals  of  Puritan  America.  Admit- 
I  tedly,  Disney  paganism  isn't  quite 
I      your  old-school,  sacrifice-the-pony- 

■ and-pour-the-blood  paganism.  It's 

1  e  about  paganism  and  the  longing  for 
miss  like  the  cult  of  Moloch  and  more 
|  those  Melanesian  cargo  cults  that  flour- 
d  in  the  Pacific  after  World  War  II. 
members  of  those  cults  believed  that 
future  would  wash  up  on  the  beach  or 
achute  from  the  sky  in  the  form  of 
ping  crates  stuffed  with  magically 
ught  clothing,  weapons,  and  canned 
ds.  The  islanders  had  seen  such  cargo 
he  control  of  Westerners,  and  when  the 
iterners  departed,  the  islanders  devised 
s  and  rituals  of  sympathetic  magic  to 
e  the  cargo  back  from  the  air  and  sea— 
:reate  the  new  age.  They  carved  head- 
>nes,of  wood  and  wore  them  while 
ng  in  control  towers.  They  stitched  up 
forms  and  stood  on  abandoned  run- 
s  waving  landing  signals.  They  built 
■size  mock-ups  of  airplanes  out  of 
w,  wished  upon  stars,  and  waited. 
Everything  I  had  just  seen  resonated 
these  cargo  rituals.  Every  chunk  of 


arcane  cargo,  ardent  magic,  and  pantheis- 
tic bric-a-brac  that  ever  washed  up  on  the 
shores  of  the  New  World  from  the  Old 
had  been  evoked  that  night.  Every  daz- 
zling, idolatrous  image  that  had  ever  been 
smuggled  ashore,  only  to  be  suppressed  by 
Puritan  iconoclasts,  had  been  invited  back 
to  adorn  a  new  cosmos,  to  celebrate  the 
restoration  of  a  lost  magical  world  present- 
ly in  the  sole  possession  of  children.  That 
was  the  idea.  The  kids  already  knew.  The 
adults,  with  kids  as  their  passports,  could 
be  born  again  into  the  cult,  and  Disney 
was  getting  away  with  this  outrageous  ac- 
tivity, I  decided,  because,  if  you  suppress 
explicit  sexuality,  you  can  get  away  with 
anything  in  America,  even  if  the  sexuality 
is  only  suppressed,  even  if  every  luminous, 
skintight,  cuddly,  curvy,  shiny  surface  is 
redolent  of  eros.  This  romantic  conceit- 
that  I  was  witnessing  a  pagan  ritual  in  a 
Florida  swamp— sexed  up  my  assignment 
a  lot.  I  felt  like  Boy  in  one  of  those  Tarzan 
movies,  creeping  into  a  torchlit  cave  full  of 
spear-waving  Africans  chanting  crazily  at 
some  Mesoamerican  idol  overseen  by  a 
wild-eyed  swami  in  a  turban. 

So  I  was  up  for  the  second  half  of  my 
"evening  of  enchantment."  I  had  been 
promised  that  it  would  "sparkle  with  faith, 
hope  and  pixie  dust,"  and  no  sooner  had 
the  parade  disappeared  than  another  mu- 
sical fanfare  erupted.  An  amplified  child 
intoned: 

Star  light,  star  bright, 

First  star  I  see  tonight, 

I  wish  I  may,  I  wish  I  might, 

Have  the  wish  I  wish  tonight. 

We'll  make  a  wish  and  do  as  dreamers  do 

And  all  our  wishes  will  come  true. 

On  the  words  "will  come  true"  the  orches- 
tra burst  into  "When  You  Wish  upon  a 
Star,"  leaving  us  no  time  to  contemplate 
this  dubious  "wishing"  proposition.  In- 
stead, a  massive  starburst  exploded  over 
our  heads  with  a  shuddering  crunch.  It  hit 
a  musical  accent,  and  the  recorded  chorus 
went  "Aaah!"  just  like  Jack  Kerouac,  and 
we  were  off  into  an  extravagant  son  et  lu- 
miere,  with  fireworks  providing  a  lot  of 
the  son  and  most  of  the  lumiere.  Jiminy 
Cricket  (that  Sammy  Davis  Jr.  of  the  in- 
sect world)  was  our  master  of  ceremonies. 
The  Blue  Fairy  did  color.  Tinkerbell  slid 
on  a  wire  from  the  top  spire  of  Cinderella 
Castle.  Music  played,  things  exploded, 
and  the  ground  shook,  all  in  a  passionate, 
12-minute  defense  of  wishing  on  stars  and 
putting  your  heart  into  your  dreams— or  au- 
gury and  shamanistic  trance,  if  you  want 
to  be  technical. 

At  one  point,  toward  the  end,  the  Crick- 


et assured  us  that  our  wishes  could  come 
true  if  we  believed  in  them  with  all  our  hearts. 
"And  the  best  part  is,"  he  announced,  paus- 
ing for  effect,  "'you'll  never  run  out  of  wish- 
es!" Clearly,  Jiminy  and  I  had  known  some 
of  the  same  women  . . .  and  when  it  was 
over?  Well,  what  can  I  say,  we  all  just 
stood  there  in  shock  and  awe,  absolutely 
convinced  that  if  any  of  this  crap  were  true 
it  shouldn't  need  to  be  defended  so  vigor- 
ously. Then  the  kids  started  shuffling  and 
yawning.  Their  folks  took  them  off  some- 
where to  pee.  I  buttoned  my  jacket  against 
the  chill  and  set  off  through  the  darkness, 
heading  over  to  Shula's  for  a  steak. 

his  morning,  I'm  lounging 
on  the  boardwalk  in  back  of 
my  ersatz  Nantucket  hotel, 
watching  the  mist  burn  off 
the  artificial  lake.  Gulls  are 
skimming  lines  across  its 
placid  surface.  In  about  20 
minutes,  a  barge  will  arrive  from  Epcot  and 
chug  me  across  the  water  to  indulge  my  new 
jones  for  animatronics— this  time  with  Ben 
Franklin  and  Mark  Twain— but  for  now  I 
am  happy  to  be  alone,  smoking  a  surrepti- 
tious cigarette.  My  reverie,  of  course,  is  im- 
mediately interrupted  by  thudding  footsteps 
on  the  boardwalk.  I  turn  to  see  a  blonde 
girl  running  toward  me,  as  slim  as  a  reed, 
maybe  10  or  11,  wearing  a  blue-striped  cot- 
ton pullover,  white  clamdigger  pants,  and 
Top-Siders.  At  first,  I  think  she's  running 
for  the  barge,  but  there  is  no  barge  in  sight, 
and,  having  flown  by  me  in  a  blur,  the  girl 
pulls  up  short  at  the  head  of  the  dock. 

She  extracts  a  quarter  from  her  pocket 
and  inserts  it  into  a  tastefully  camouflaged 
dispenser.  She  turns  the  crank  and  the 
machine  dispenses  a  handful  of  brown 
pellets.  Clutching  them  in  her  fist,  the  girl 
takes  three  running  strides  out  onto  the 
dock  and  throws  a  pellet  into  the  air.  A 
swooping  gull  whips  past  her  head  and 
snatches  it.  She  throws  another  pellet  and 
then  another,  and  in  a  blink  the  girl  is  en- 
gulfed in  a  swirling  cloud  of  seagulls,  like 
Saint  Teresa  among  the  angels.  The  gulls 
dip  and  wheel,  their  white  wings  flashing 
in  the  sun.  As  the  girl  twirls  happily,  her 
hair  flies  out.  The  scene  is  amazing  and 
very  American,  exciting  and  a  little  touch- 
ing, with  the  girl  bouncing  and  smiling 
and  the  gulls'  wings  exploding  around  her 
like  brushstrokes  in  a  summer  painting  by 
Alex  Katz. 

When  the  pellets  are  gone,  the  gulls 
hover  for  a  moment,  then  quickly  disperse. 
The  girl  dashes  off  again,  back  past  me, 
down  the  boardwalk,  to  cadge  another  quar- 
ter from  her  dad.  I  would  have  gladly  given 
the  kid  a  quarter,  continued  on  page  no 
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has  the  body  that  mad  bikini.  But,  af  got  a 
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ISLAND  IDYLL 

Elle  Macpherson,  Arid 
Busson,  and  their  two-year- 
old,  Cy,  on  the  beach  in  the 
Bahamas,  April  4,  2005. 
Opposite,  Macpherson  shields 
her  sons,  Fh/nn,  seven,  and 
Cy,  from  the  sun. 
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he  first  thing  you  no- 


tice about  Elle  Macpherson  is  that  she 
looks  exactly  as  you  remember  her  from 
her  Sports  Illustrated  days— even  though 
it's  been  more  than  a  decade  since  she  ap- 
peared on  the  magazine's  cover.  As  she  ca- 
reens up  a  narrow  dirt  road  at  the  wheel 
of  a  vintage  mint-green  Fiat  Jolly  mini-car 
to  meet  me,  she  is  wearing  her  signature 
black  wraparound  sunglasses  and— what 
else?— a  bikini.  We're  in  the  Bahamas,  after 
all,  not  far  from  the  house  where  she  spends 
four  months  of  each  year.  In  the  passenger 
seat  is  her  younger  son,  Cy,  who,  like  many 
two-year-olds,  prefers  to  be  naked.  His  long 
blond  hair  is  fastened  in  a  ponytail.  Elle's 
honey-colored  mane  is  perfectly  unkempt, 
and  she  wears  no  makeup.  Judging  from 
her  burnt-caramel  tan,  she  isn't  very  fond 
of  sunscreen  either. 

Hopping  out  of  the  Fiat,  the  42-year-old 
model  exhibits  a  dazzling  smile  and  gen- 
uine warmth.  Although  at  first  you  can't 
get  over  the  Body— that  six-foot-tall,  ultra- 
feminine  frame  that  can  fill  any  woman 
with  self-loathing— it  soon  disappears  into 
the  background.  Before  long,  all  you  notice 
is  how  personable  she  is,  and  how  com- 
fortable she  is  with  herself.  It's  hard  not  to 
conclude  that,  even  with  her  jet-setting  life- 
style, her  Riviera-tinged  accent,  and  her 
multi-million-dollar  lingerie  company,  Elle 
Macpherson  is  still  just  a  regular  Aussie 
beach  chick  at  heart. 

Elle  and  her  two  sons  with  French  finan- 
cier Arpad  "Arki"  Busson,  Cy  and  Flynn, 
live  in  London's  fashionable  Notting  Hill 
neighborhood,  where  Flynn.  seven,  attends 
the  posh  Wetherby  School.  There  the  cou- 
ple has  been  known  to  run  with  a  crowd 
that  includes  Elizabeth  Hurley,  Hugh  Grant 
and  Jemima  Khan,  and  the  fashion  de- 
signer Alexander  McQueen.  They  spend 
winter  break  skiing  in  Saint-Moritz,  and 
also  keep  a  hunting  estate  in  North  York- 
v.here  they  host  shooting  parties  dur- 
ing the  season.  'I've  shot  with  Arki,"  says 
friend  Eric  Fellner,  whose  Working  Title 
Films  has  produced  Notting  Hill.  The  In- 
terpreter, and  the  Bridget  Jones  movies. 
"He's  an  obsessive  shot  and  runs  one  of 
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My  parents  were  children, 

Macpherson  says,  "and  so  I  was  never 
parented  from  the  mature  state  that 
Im  in  with  my  children.' 


JUNIOR  JAM 

Macpherson  and  the  boys 

relax  at  the  family's  home  in  the 

Bahamas.  "As  soon  as  she  became 

pregnant,  her  whole  focus 

life  changed,"  says  Macpherson' 

manager,  Stuart  Came 
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ELLE  WORLD 


destinations:  the  Bahamas  (l,  2,  3,  6,  7),  where  they  spend  four 
months  of  each  year,  and  Saint-Moritz,  Switzerland  (4,  5,  8),  where 
they  go  skiing  during  winter  break.  "We  live  in  London"  says 
Macpherson,  who  doesn't  want  to  be  mistaken  for  a  jet-setter.  "We 
travel  during  the  school  holidays,  like  every  other  family  who  has 
two  working  parents  who  are  capable  of  taking  time  off." 
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The  industry  WaS  not  that  nice  to  her. 
They  were  thinking  she  was  some 
kind  of  bimbo,  when  she  is  not." 


MOGUL  ON 
THE  SLOPES 

Macpherson,  whose 
eponymous  lingerie 
line  bas  annual  sal's 
of  more  than  S70 
million,  does  the 
ski-bur,       hing  in 
Sain*-  v 
Februar         2005. 
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[nest,  if  not  the  finest,  shoots  in  En- 

i,  called  Mulgrave." 

it  the  compound  on  this  small  island 

Bahamas  is  the  family's  favorite.  They 
et  down  their  guard  here,  among  neigh- 
who  include  Barry  Diller  and  Diane 
Furstenberg,  J.  Crew  C.E.O.  Mickey 
;ler,  and  Lord  Mountbatten's  grand- 
hter  India  Hicks. 

neir  Anglo-Indian-style  main  house, 
its  long  balcony  overlooking  the  ocean, 
in  atmosphere  of  lived-in  luxury,  with 

d  family  photos  everywhere  you  look, 
■e  are  two  guesthouses  where,  over 
er,  Macpherson  hosted  CNN  corre- 
dent  Christiane  Amanpour,  her  hus- 
i,  former  assistant  secretary  of  state 
e  Rubin,  and  their  son,  as  well  as  duty- 
heiress  Marie-Chantal  of  Greece,  her 
and,  Crown  Prince  Pavlos,  and  their 
children.  There  are  other  cottages,  too: 
for  staff,  and  another  with  a  screening 
i  and  two  giant  beds  for  seats, 
lacpherson's  closet  in  the  main  house  is 
lest,  but  two  things  stand  out:  her  col- 
3n  of  straw  cowboy  hats  ("I  can't  man- 
o  throw  any  out,"  she  says)  and  her  vast 
cpile  of  bikinis,  which  she  stores  in  zip- 
bags  and  keeps  organized  by  color. 

,  IK  "  ost  Americans  know 

i  /I  little  about  Elle  Mac- 
M      /I      pherson  beyond  what's 

m  /  I  skin-deep.  While  indel- 
m/  I  ^e  images  from  her 
W      I      heyday  are  imprinted  in 

_    ▼   l_  the  national  conscious- 

.,  the  details  of  her  life  are  fuzzy, 
he  picture  has  been  clearer  in  other 

s  of  the  world.  With  a  reported  net 

h  of  more  than  $50  million,  Macpher- 

is  sitting  on  top  of  an  international 
>ire.  Her  lingerie  line,  Elle  Macpherson 
nates,  which  she  launched  in  1990,  now 
;  more  than  $70  million  in  sales  in  Asia, 
tralia,  New  Zealand,  and  England.  This 
r,  the  brand  is  finally  available  in  the 

and  Canada.  "It's  a  fantastic  product, 
it's  well  priced,"  Macpherson  says.  "The 
duct  lives  up  to  the  name."  The  State- 
:  launch  already  has  the  approval  of 
le  serious  celebrity  backers.  After  new 
her  Gwyneth  Paltrow  recommended 
line's  nursing  bra  to  Oprah  Winfrey,  the 
show  queen  added  her  seal  of  approval 
naking  a  gift  of  the  bra  to  640  military 

s  at  a  group  baby  shower  she  hosted  at 
t  Campbell,  in  Kentucky. 
:or  the  most  part,  Macpherson  owes 
longevity  and  diversity  of  her  career  to 
good  choices,  her  common  sense,  her 
lerstanding  of  her  own  market  value, 

her  ability  to  keep  her  ego  in  check, 
lidn't  think  I  was  good  [just]  because  I 


was  pretty,"  she  says.  "I  found  the  fashion 
industry  very  spooky.  I  had  a  very  broad 
Australian  sense  of  humor,  and  people 
didn't  understand  me.  I  felt  very  isolated 
and  I  thought  everybody  was  fake— 'You're 
so  beautiful,  you're  so  gorgeous.'  I  would  be 
like,  'Fuck  off.'  I  think  it  saved  me  because 
I  didn't  believe  my  own  press  from  day  one. 
I  never  thought  I  was  anything  special." 

Macpherson  branched  out  from  maga- 
zine spreads  to  solo  swimsuit  calendars  in 
1991,  and  she  followed  that  with  a  success- 
ful series  of  fitness  videos.  When  she  took 
movie  roles,  they  were  with  Hugh  Grant 
(Sirens),  Anthony  Hopkins  (The  Edge),  and 
George  Clooney  (Batman  &  Robin).  Her 
only  foray  into  television  was  on  NBC's  hit 
series  Friends,  where  for  six  episodes  she 
played  the  romantic  interest  of  Matt  Le- 
Blanc's  Joey.  And  when  she  posed  for  Play- 
boy, in  1994,  the  photographer  was  Herb 
Ritts;  today,  the  spread  is  a  collector's  item. 
"I  just  didn't  get  it,"  she  says.  "I  didn't  get 
fashion— I  didn't  know  how  to  do  it— so  I 
made  choices  for  myself  that  made  financial 
sense."  She  continues:  "I  was  quite  commer- 
cial because  I  was  this  Amazonian  girl  next 
door  with  a  big  smile  and  long  legs,  so  I  did 
television  commercials  and  stuff  that  wasn't 
very  well  respected  in  the  fashion  industry. 
But  it  made  a  lot  of  [financial]  sense  to  me." 

Macpherson  is  a  woman  accustomed 
to  controlling  her  fate,  and  as  the  weekend 
progresses  it  becomes  clear  that  she  has 
specific  ideas  about  how  she  wants  to  come 
across.  She  doesn't  want  to  be  mistaken  for 
a  jet-setter.  She  doesn't  want  me  to  focus 
on  the  trappings  of  her  success.  "I  don't 
value  myself  by  my  possessions.  That's  not 
really  me,  however  privileged  I  am.  I'm 

concerned  about  being  over-glamorized 

I'm  very,  very  lucky,  and  you  just  don't 
want  it  rubbed  in  people's  faces." 

What  matters  most  to  Macpherson,  she 
says,  is  her  children.  She  is  involved  in  every 
aspect  of  their  upbringing.  "We  live  in  Lon- 
don," she  says.  "We  travel  during  the  school 
holidays,  like  every  other  family  who  has 
two  working  parents  who  are  capable  of 
taking  time  off."  Macpherson  and  Busson 
speak  mostly  in  French  to  each  other,  but 
they  converse  with  their  children  in  English. 

Amanpour,  a  close  friend,  describes  Elle 
and  Arki  as  generous  and  unpretentious. 
"They're  a  high-profile,  megawattage  cou- 
ple, but  they  also  entertain  their  friends, 
and  they  do  it  in  a  way  that  is  incredibly 
generous  and  fun,"  she  says.  "Elle  has  this 
incredible  sophistication,  but  she  also  has 
her  Australian  heritage.  It's  a  very  disarm- 
ing quality,  and  I  think  people  are  often  se- 
duced by  that  blend  of  sophistication  and 
normalness." 

Arki  Busson— his  nickname  is  a  cross 


between  Arpad,  which  was  also  his  step- 
grandfather's  name,  and  Floki,  which  is 
what  people  called  his  mother,  Florence- 
comes  from  a  wealthy  French  family,  but 
he  made  his  own  fortune  as  a  financier, 
founding  an  asset-management  company 
called  E.I.M.,  which  handles  $6  billion 
worth  of  investments  worldwide.  An  active 
philanthropist,  he  is  the  chairman  of  Ab- 
solute Return  for  Kids  (ark),  an  interna- 
tional charity  that  funnels  100  percent  of 
the  funds  it  raises  into  aiding  needy  chil- 
dren in  the  United  Kingdom,  South  Africa, 
and  Eastern  Europe. 

Busson  and  Macpherson  met  11  years 
ago,  at  a  dinner  in  Rome  for  the  designer 
Valentino.  They  were  both  attached  to  oth- 
ers at  the  time,  but  "it  started  again  at  [the 
Swiss  entrepreneur  Jean]  Pigozzi's  house  in 
New  York,"  Busson  says.  "I  think  it  was  a 
Christmas  party."  When  I  ask  what  struck 
him  most  about  Macpherson,  he  pauses 
and  chooses  his  words  carefully.  "Her  eyes. 
Her  mouth.  Her  smile.  She  has  a  great 
smile— very  friendly,  very  natural  and  unaf- 
fected and  fun.  She  looked  fun.  A  real  girl." 
The  onetime  playboy  worked  hard  to  get  as 
close  to  Macpherson  as  possible,  and  with- 
in months  they  were  an  item.  From  the  be- 
ginning, the  relationship  has  had  its  ups 
and  downs,  but  when  I  meet  them,  at  least, 
they  seem  blissful. 

Busson  says  he  finds  Macpherson's 
second-act  success  "shocking,  actually. 
From  all  the  girls  that  are  in  that  business— 
you  know,  from  the  supermodel  to  Uber- 
model,  or  whatever  you  call  them— she  is 
one  of  the  only  ones  that  has  managed  to 
transform  herself  from  being  a  cover  girl  to 
having  a  sustainable,  long-term  business." 

Busson  says  he  shares  none  of  Macpher- 
son's qualms  about  their  luxurious  lifestyle. 
After  all,  he  was  born  rich.  "I  think  I  con- 
tinued living  the  life  I  had  as  a  child,"  he 
says.  Macpherson,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
had  to  grow  into  it.  It's  not  that  her  up- 
bringing in  Sydney  was  provincial,  but  to 
understand  who  Elle  Macpherson  is  today 
you  have  to  meet  Eleanor  Gow. 

Frances  Dickson  was  a  teen- 
ager when  she  married  Peter 
Gow,  in  the  early  1960s.  Their 
first  daughter,  Eleanor,  was 
born  shortly  thereafter,  on 
March  29,  1963.  By  the  time 
Frances  was  21,  she'd  had 
two  more  children,  Mimi  and  Brendan. 
The  family  lived  in  a  middle-class  suburb 
of  Sydney.  Eleanor  was  quickly  nicknamed 
Elle  by  Mimi,  who  struggled  to  pronounce 
her  full  name.  Elle  was  10  when  her  par- 
ents divorced,  and  the  effect  was  traumatic, 
though  she  stills  maintains  good  relation- 
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ships  with  both.  "Their  divorce  was  very 
painful  for  both  of  them  and  for  us ,"  she 
says.  "People  didn't  get  divorced  in  those 
times."  The  name  Macpherson  was  a  prod- 
uct of  her  mother's  second  marriage,  to  a 
lawyer  named  Neill  Macpherson.  "I  went 
to  [a  new]  school,  and  my  mother  registered 
her  [married]  name,  and  they  presumed, 
because  people  just  didn't  get  divorced, 
that  we  had  the  same  name."  And  so  Elle 
Macpherson  was  born. 

After  the  divorce,  Elle  and  her  family 
moved  in  with  her  maternal  grandmother. 
Nancy  Dickson.  Dickson  ran  a  strict  Chris- 
tian household,  with  prayers  every  morn- 
ing. Bible  study  on  Wednesdays,  and  church 
on  Sundays.  Today,  Macpherson  says  her 
morning  prayers,  but  she  admits  to  having 
taken  a  20-year  break.  She  also  admits  to 
having  all  the  trademarks  of  an  eldest  child. 
(Her  youngest  sister,  Elizabeth,  was  born  in 
1982.)  "I  had  to  be  good  in  order  to  help 
my  parents  cope,  so  I  worked  really  hard  in 
school.  I  wasn't  particularly  bright,  but  I  did 
very  well  because  I  was  diligent  and  I  des- 
perately wanted  my  parents'  approval  and 
my  teachers'  approval.  I  was  one  of  those 
sorts  of  kids." 

That  perfectionism  and  desire  to  please 
compelled  Elle  to  develop  marketable  skills 
that  had  nothing  to  do  with  her  looks. 
"Beauty  was  not  something  that  was  really 
cherished  by  the  family.  It  wasn't  like  you 
grew  up  with  everyone  telling  you,  'You  are 
so  beautiful.'  So  choosing  to  do  a  job  in  the 
fashion  industry  wasn't  really  where  I  was 
going."  Elle  planned  on  attending  the  Uni- 
versity of  Sydney  and  becoming  a  lawyer, 
like  her  stepfather.  She  had  modeled  local- 
ly, but  she  never  thought  of  it  as  a  profes- 
sion. Still,  after  graduating  from  high  school, 
she  went  to  New  York  to  see  if  she  could 
make  some  money  and  have  an  adventure. 
"I  did  go  under  my  own  steam  for  what  I 
thought  would  be  two  months,  and  it  end- 
ed up  being  23  years."  Elle  was  17  years 
old,  and  she  never  looked  back. 


acpherson  was  on  a  job 
in  Tahiti  when  she  met 
the  French  photographer 
Gilles  Bensimon.  She  was 
19,  he  was  40.  They  dat- 
ed for  two  years  before 
marrying,  in  1985.  Her 
mother  disapproved,  but  Elle  went  ahead 
with  it  anyway.  "He  was  my  first  love,  and 
he  so  impacted  my  life  at  that  time,"  she 
says.  "He  formed  a  lot  of  my  opinions  on 
things.  A  lot  of  firsts  were  with  him."  Elle 
became  Bensimon's  muse  and  appeared 
constantly  in  and  on  the  cover  of  the  French 
magazine  Elle,  where  Bensimon  was  the 
head  photographer.  When  the  American 
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I  Wasrit  fashion.  What  you  see 

is  what  you  get,  and  its  been  the  same 
for  20  years,  give  or  take  a  few  pounds' 


"THE  BODY" 

Macpherson  gave  up  modeling 

for  her  company's  ad  campaigns 

when  she  turned  40— a  decision 

that,  given  the  evidence,  might  seem 

premature.  "I  can't  be  in  front  of 

the  camera  and  behind  the  camera 

at  the  same  time,"  she  explains. 


version  of  Elle  was  launched,  in  1985,  she 
quickly  became  synonymous  with  the  maga- 
zine, even  though  she  shared  its  name  only 
by  coincidence.  ("Elle"  is  French  for  "she" 
or  "her.") 

Bensimon,  who  is  now  the  publication  di- 
rector of  American  Elle,  readily  takes  respon- 
sibility for  their  divorce,  in  1989.  In  his  thick 
Gallic  growl,  he  tells  me,  "She's  very  warm, 
down  to  earth.  She's  real.  You  suffer  for  that, 
and  the  industry  was  not  that  nice  to  her  for 
many  years.  They  were  thinking  she  was 
some  kind  of  bimbo,  when  she  is  not.  She's 
curious.  The  things  she  doesn't  know  she 
learns.  I  can  say  nothing  bad  about  her,  and 
I  know  if  anything  happened  to  me  I  could 
always  count  on  her." 

Macpherson  credits  Bensimon  with  intro- 
ducing her  to  the  finer  things  in  life.  The  cou- 
ple divided  their  time  between  Paris  and  New 
York,  and  Macpherson  spoke  fluent  French 
within  six  months  of  meeting  him.  "He  taught 
me  about  art  and  music  and  literature,"  she 
says.  He  also  trained  her  palate  for  wine.  It 
was  a  party  trick  of  his,  Macpherson  recalls: 
they  would  go  to  Le  Voltaire,  in  Paris,  and  ask 
the  waiter  to  bring  any  bottle  of  wine  to  the 
table.  Macpherson  would  taste  it  and  identi- 
fy the  variety,  the  year,  the  region,  and  so  on. 
"I  was  so  desperate  to  impress,  so  I  think  I 
developed  all  these  skills  to  get  recognition." 

Sometimes  Bensimon's  influence  went  too 
far,  as  Macpherson  laughingly  acknowledges. 
"I  went  for  years  being  told  that  red  was  my 
best  color,"  she  says,  "because  Gilles  told  me 
that:  that  was  my  color.  That  is  not  my  best 
color.  I  really  like  white,  you  know.  White  is 
my  favorite  color.  I  can  honestly  say,  'I'm  42 
years  old  and  white  is  my  favorite  color.'"  Even 
today,  however,  Bensimon's  visual  style  in- 
forms her  work  as  creative  director  of  her  own 
company.  "Don't  forget,"  she  says,  "I  sat  for 
many  a  day  doing  layouts  for  Elk  magazine." 

The  divorce  from  Bensimon  left  Macpher- 
son devastated.  "I  was  incapacitated  for 
years,"  she  says.  "I  felt  rejected  in  every  way, 
shape,  and  form."  The  partnership  had  de- 
fined her,  both  personally  and  professional- 
ly. "While  I  was  working  with  him,  I  was  his 
muse,  and  afterwards  no  one  wanted  to  work 
with  me  anywhere.  I  was  desperate  to  work 
with  other  photographers.  I  think  it  was  be- 
cause I  wasn't  a  'fashionable'  girl— I  wasn't 
fashion.  What  you  see  is  what  you  get,  and 
it's  been  the  same  for  20  years,  give  or  take 
a  few  pounds." 

Macpherson  was  no  Vogue  girl,  but  even 
if  the  fashion  world  didn't  know  what  to  do 
with  her,  there  was  one  publication  that  al- 
ways had  a  place  for  her:  Sports  Illustrated, 
whose  annual  Swimsuit  Edition  defied  the 
t  androgv  ous,  heroin-chic  look  that  was  all 
the  rage,  in  favor  of  models  whose  bodies 
tc  healthy,  curvy,  and  athletic.  "I  used  to 
n,  if  I  can  see  in  between  your  legs, 


Elles  Beauty  Tips 

Wondering  how  Elle  Macpherson  keeps 

herself  and  her  family  looking  so  luminous? 

We  went  ahead  and  asked  her 


WHAT  KIND  OF  BEACH  BAG  DO 
YOU  CARRY? 

A  cream  linen  Melissa  Odabash 
with  zebra  print  inside. 

WHAT'S  IN  IT? 

Sunscreen,  an  iPod  and  speakers, 
bathing  suits  by  Melissa  Odabash 
and  TNA,  a  cowboy  hat,  and 
Chrome  Hearts  sunglasses. 

WHAT  SUNSCREEN  DO  YOU  USE? 

La  Prairie  for  the  body  and  ZO' 
for  the  face. 

WHAT  SUNSCREEN  DO  YOU  PUT 
ON  YOUR  KIDS? 

Coppertone  50  spray  on  Cy,  my 
two-year-old,  and  Lancaster  30 
on  Flynn,  who's  seven. 

WHAT  ARE  YOUR  FAVORITE 
SKIN-CARE  LINES? 

/  change  all  the  time.  La  Prairie, 
St.  Tropez,  and  Elle  Macpherson 
The  Body. 

YOUR  FAVORITE  MAKEUP? 

Nars.  but  I  don't  like  makeup— just 
black  eyeliner. 

UP  GLOSS? 

Lancome  Juicy. 
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SHAMPOO? 

Realine. 

CONDITIONER? 

Realine. 

HAIRBRUSH? 

Mason  Pearson. 

PERFUME? 

Vetiver  by  Guerlain. 

MEN'S  COLOGNE? 

Vetiver  by  Guerlain. 

SKI-WEAR? 

Jet  Set,  Moncler. 


Watty  (a  gift  from  Tom  Ford). 

HAIRDRESSER? 

Real  Hairdressing,  London. 

MANICURIST? 

Toni  Jake,  London. 

FITNESS  REGIMEN? 

Running  after  the  kids,  and 
working  out  in  the  gym,  when 
I'm  not  lazy,  with  my  trainer, 
James  Duigan. 
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ire  not  going  to  model  for  me,"  says 
's  Illustrated'?,  former  swimsuit  editor 
Campbell,  who  for  32  years  selected  the 
for  the  issue  and  guided  its  look, 
impbell,  who  first  hired  Macpherson  in 

describes  one  memorable  setup  involv- 
;a  lions.  "The  other  girls  were  all  afraid 

m,  and  Elle  got  on  her  hands  and  knees 
Jiem  and  was  fearless.  I  mean,  she  wanted 
>rk  and  she  wanted  to  do  well,  and  every 
I  would  correct  her  she  burst  out  crying." 
rom  discouraging  her,  however,  the  criti- 

only  inspired  Macpherson  to  do  better. 

told  her  about  posing:  'Just  be  natural. 
Durself,'"  Campbell  says.  "But  I  was  so 

ssed  with  her,  because  she  was  like  a 
ge.  She  was  a  very,  very  good  learner." 
y  year,  Macpherson  arrived  showing  im- 
minent over  the  year  before.  "She  would 
}  up  with  a  new  pose,"  Campbell  recalls, 

I'd  say,  'You  never  did  that  before:  And 

say,  'I've  been  working  on  it.  I  knew  I 
coming.'  I  loved  that  in  her.  She  didn't 
he  same.  She  is  the 
late  professional." 
[acpherson  tied 
stie  Brinkley's  rec- 
of  three  consecu- 
wimsuit  covers  for 
in  1986,  1987,  and 

"She's  a  man  mag- 
'  Campbell  says. 

can  do  things  with 
yes  that  no  one  else 
do.  The  whites  of 
yes  are  the  whitest 
ever  seen,  and  she 
them  very,  very  well. 

y're  not  the  biggest  eyes  in  the  world, 
hey  are  gorgeous."  By  1990  she  had  left 
modeling  agency,  hired  manager  Stu- 
Tameron  (who's  still  with  her  today),  in- 
orated  her  name  as  a  brand,  made  the 
r  of  Time  Australia,  and  become  known 
nd  the  world  as  "the  Body." 

acpherson  was  still  suffering  from  the 
.  fallout  of  her  divorce  from  Bensimon 
n  she  received  an  interesting  offer.  A  small 
Zealand  underwear  company  named 
don  calculated  that  it  could  break  into 
Australian  market  by  hiring  the  country's 
t  famous  export.  Macpherson's  response 
"I'm  too  expensive  for  you.  But  if  you 
gn  a  range  of  lingerie  called  Elle  Mac- 
son  Intimates,  I'll  take  a  piece  of  the  ac- 
'  At  the  time,  Macpherson  was  modeling 
Victoria's  Secret  every  season,  and  she  re- 
lbers  thinking,  "Why  am  I  growing  some- 
y  else's  brand  when  I  could  be  growing 
own?  It  didn't  come  from  a  pretentious 
e,  like  'I'm  so  great,'  but  it  was  the  under- 
ding  that  the  public  buys  celebrity-driven 
iuct.  I  understood  that  very  early  on." 
tendon  agreed  to  Macpherson's  terms  and 
gned  a  new  product  line  around  her.  "I 


wanted  to  maintain  a  profile  in  Australia  with- 
out being  there,"  she  says.  "I  made  a  strate- 
gic decision  to  have  a  business  relationship 
in  Australia  that  kept  me  grounded  to  my 
home,  to  my  country,  by  being  visible,  by  hav- 
ing an  income,  by  having  a  means  to  fly 
me  back— you  know,  a  reason  to  go  home." 
Soon  Australia  had  its  first  giant  "Elle"  bill- 
board, and  multi-city  fashion  shows  followed. 
Macpherson  likens  them  to  rock  concerts: 
"There  were  thousands  and  thousands  of 
people  screaming." 

As  the  line's  exclusive  model,  Macpherson 
did  not  receive  a  fee,  but  she  did  get  a  per- 
centage of  the  gross  profit,  and  the  lingerie  was 
flying  out  of  stores.  In  2001,  Bendon  launched 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  this  year's  U.S. 
rollout  coincides  with  its  debut  in  the  Middle 
East.  Macpherson  modeled  for  the  campaigns 
herself  for  more  than  a  decade,  but  after  she 
turned  40,  in  2003,  she  gave  it  up.  Today,  she 
is  the  creative  director  of  Elle  Macpherson  In- 
timates, which  now  includes  Afterwear,  a  line 
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SWIMSUIT  STAR 

Elle  Macpherson  is  only  the  second  model 

to  have  appeared  on  the  cover  of  Sports 

Illustrated'%  annual  swimsuit  issue  three  times 

in  a  row-from  left,  1986,  1987,  and  1988. 

"She's  a  man  magnet,"  says  Jule  Campbell, 

S.I.'s  former  swimsuit  editor. 


of  at-home  apparel  that's  marketed  under  the 
slogan  "After  play,  after  work,  after  sex." 

"I  can't  be  in  front  of  the  camera  and  be- 
hind the  camera  at  the  same  time,"  Macpher- 
son says.  "When  you  get  to  be  in  the  posi- 
tion I'm  in  now,  which  is  really  like  running  a 
very  big  business,  you  have  to  delegate.  That's 
been  a  huge  lesson  for  me  to  learn,  and  actu- 
ally it's  a  maturity  that  I've  gained  in  the  last 
two  years.  I  don't  have  to  control  every  cen- 
timeter of  everything  anymore,  although  noth- 
ing gets  done  without  my  knowing.  It's  about 
honoring  other  people  and  recognizing  oth- 
er people's  talents.  I  can't  take  all  the  glory." 

Macpherson  was  living  in  Los  Angeles 
when  she  found  out  she  was  pregnant 
with  Flynn.  "As  soon  as  she  became  preg- 
nant, her  whole  focus  in  life  changed,"  says 
Stuart  Cameron.  "She  started  looking  at 


houses  [in  London]  and  setting  up  a  life  and 
re-evaluating  who  she  is  and  where  she's  go- 
ing." The  family  now  occupies  a  three-story, 
19th-century  town  house,  which  Elle  and 
Arki  have  filled  with  the  1930s  and  40s  fur- 
niture they  favor.  They're  also  art-lovers,  with 
a  collection  that  ranges  from  black-and-white 
photography  to  works  by  Andy  Warhol  and 
Damien  Hirst. 

Although  Busson  proposed  to  Macpher- 
son three  years  ago,  giving  her  a  beautiful 
oblong  diamond  that  looks  to  have  a  carat 
count  well  into  the  teens,  they  never  mar- 
ried. When  I  ask  them  about  it,  I  get  two 
different  responses. 

"I  think  it  would  be  great  to  do  it,  for  all 
the  right  reasons  in  the  world,"  says  Bus- 
son.  Macpherson  demurs,  offering  her  own, 
more  modern  interpretation.  "It's  much  sex- 
ier like  this,"  she  says.  "You're  my  boyfriend. 
Isn't  that  cool  after  10  years?  And  you're 
such  a  catch.  Wouldn't  you  think  that  some- 
body would  just  be  desperate  to  marry  him? 
But  I  think  it's  really 
cool  that  I'm  so  secure 
that  I  don't  need  that." 
"I'm  a  catch?"  asks 
Busson.  "Well,  I  am  now 
that  I'm  not  smoking  any- 
more." Three  months  ago 
he  quit  a  habit  of  three 
and  a  half  packs  a  day. 
Indeed,  both  Busson 
and  Macpherson  have 
stopped  smoking,  drink- 
ing, and  partying  in  gen- 
eral. After  the  birth  of  Cy, 
their  two-year-old,  Mac- 
pherson checked  herself  into  the  Meadows, 
a  rehabilitation  clinic  in  Wickenburg,  Arizona. 
The  seemingly  drastic  step  sent  reverbera- 
tions throughout  the  international  press;  no 
one  had  ever  considered  Elle  Macpherson  a 
candidate  for  rehab.  Even  in  the  high-octane 
80s,  you  never  heard  about  her  trashing  ho- 
tel rooms  or  throwing  tantrums. 

Macpherson's  explanation  was  that  she  had 
entered  the  treatment  center  for  postpartum 
depression,  but  her  motivation  also  appears  to 
have  something  to  do  with  her  ongoing  quest 
for  control  over  her  life.  "My  parents  were 
children,"  says  Macpherson,  "and  so  I  was 
never  really  parented  from  the  mature  state 
that  I'm  in  with  my  children.  I've  had  to 
get  help— outside  help.  My  kids  didn't  come 
with  any  instruction  manual,  but  I'm  proud 
that  I  didn't  give  up  and  just  say,  'Fuck  it, 
I'm  going  to  have  someone  else  raise  my 
children  because  I  can  afford  to  do  that.'" 
Perhaps  the  most  attractive  attribute  Mac- 
pherson and  Busson  share  is  their  willingness 
to  admit  their  flaws.  "We  are  not  so  compat- 
ible that  life  is  bliss,"  Macpherson  says.  "We 
both  have  to  work  at  it.  We  have  our  differ- 
ences, and  we've  grown."  Busson,  for  his  part, 
acknowledges.  "I  am  very  imperfect —  I'm 
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Elle  Macpherson 

addicted  to  intensity.  I  love  to  do  something 
all  the  time.  That  is  my  biggest  challenge  over 
the  next  10  years— to  work  on  my  pace."  Mac- 
pherson's  struggle  is  that  of  many  career  wom- 
en today:  juggling  business,  family,  and  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  everyday  life.  "How  do  I  have 
a  career,  not  emasculate  the  man  I'm  with,  be 
a  good  parent,  a  good  girlfriend,  and  good 
at  my  job,  and  look  after  myself?"  she  asks, 
clearly  still  trying  to  find  the  perfect  balance. 
In  late  June,  that  balance  shifted  when  Elle 


and  Arki,  back  in  London,  announced  that 
they  were  separating.  "We  have  had,  and  in 
many  ways  continue  to  have,  a  wonderful  re- 
lationship, which  has  produced  two  beautiful 
children,"  they  said  in  a  statement.  But  "we 
have  decided  to  spend  some  time  apart  to 
consider  our  future."  Elle  and  Arki  have  al- 
ways been  unconventional,  and  it  remains  to 
be  seen  what  that  future  will  hold. 

As  our  Bahamian  weekend  winds 
down,  Macpherson  and  I  sit  on  the 
front  patio  and  watch  as  Busson  and  Flynn 
negotiate  the  details  of  an  afternoon  fish- 


ing trip.  I  ask  if  she's  surprised  by 
path  her  life  has  taken— the  swimsuit 
eling,  the  underwear  empire,  the  two 
erful  men,  the  two  beautiful  boys, 
pauses  to  consider  all  this,  then  says, 
think  there  is  an  immature  side  of  me- 
maybe  it's  sort  of  the  low-self-esteem 
of  me— that  has  never  owned  my 
Really  owned  it.  Like  'O.K.,  this  is 
I  do.  This  is  how  I  got  there.'  Because 
almost  too  scary  to  say  it.  But  I've  ha 
23-year  career.  I've  got  a  great  family. 
42  years  old.  And  I'm  at  the  peak  of  i 
career."  □ 


Killer  Cops 


continued  from  page  122  earlier.  Lucchese- 
crime-family  underboss  Anthony  "Gaspipe" 
Casso,  a  stone-cold  killer  turned  government 
witness,  had  boasted  to  his  F.B.I,  debriefers 
that  he  had  placed  the  two  detectives  on  his 
payroll  and,  even  more  disconcerting,  had 
used  them  for  hits.  In  1994  the  Daily  News 
trumpeted  the  allegations  against  Eppoli- 
to  and  Caracappa  on  its  front  page  with 
the  headline  hero  cops  or  hitmen?  When 
nothing  further  happened,  Dades,  who  knew 
firsthand  about  the  unreliability  of  wiseguys, 
figured  it  was  all  smoke  and  no  fire.  But 
now,  staring  at  Eppolito's  smug  photograph 
in  the  paperback,  he  thought,  as  he  later 
confided  to  investigators  in  the  Brooklyn  dis- 
trict attorney's  office,  Gotcha! 

Very  quickly,  a  plan  took  shape  in  his 
mind.  He'd  go  to  his  friends  Mark  Feldman, 
the  organized-crime  chief  in  the  Brooklyn 
U.S.  Attorney's  Office,  and  Michael  Vec- 
chione, who  had  a  similar  job  in  the  Brook- 
lyn D.A.'s  office,  and  argue  that  Betty  Hy- 
dell's  eyewitness  testimony  was  enough  to 
get  the  case  reopened.  Since  he  was  retiring 
from  his  N.Y.P.D.  job,  he  could  even  come 
on  board  as  an  investigator.  It  shouldn't 
take  much  to  build  a  case  against  the  two 
retired  detectives  for  their  roles  in  Jimmy 
Hydell's  murder. 

But  Dades  was  mistaken.  Betty  Hydell's 
tip  was  just  the  beginning.  By  the  time  the 
investigation  concluded,  one  and  a  half  years 
later,  seven  other  murder  cases  would  be 
documented.  By  then,  Dades  would  be  long 
gone,  finally  retired  to  his  gym. 

The  year  was  1986,  and  on  the  sidewalks 
of  New  York  the  Mafia  was  busy  settling 
grudges.  Every  day,  or  so  it  seemed,  bold 
yellow  police  tape  stretched  across  anoth- 
er crime  scene  where  a  wiseguy  had  been 
brought  down. 

Gaspipe  Casso,  46  at  the  time,  was  one 
of  the  lucky  victims.  On  September  6,  1986, 
he  was  at  the  wheel  of  his  black  Cadillac, 


pulling  into  the  parking  lot  of  the  Golden 
Ox  Chinese  restaurant,  in  the  Flatlands  sec- 
tion of  Brooklyn,  when  a  hit  team  opened 
fire.  Two  slugs  smashed  into  his  left  shoul- 
der, but  Casso,  bleeding  and  seething  with 
anger,  raced  out  of  the  car  and  into  the  res- 
taurant. He  was  leaning  against  a  refrigera- 
tor in  the  kitchen,  crouched  like  a  wounded, 
dangerous  animal,  when  the  cops  found  him. 

The  police  on  the  scene  also  found  some- 
thing else.  In  the  car  was  a  confidential  print- 
out listing  the  license-plate  numbers  of  the 
department's  unmarked  surveillance  cars. 
Casso,  they  realized  with  sudden  alarm,  had 
a  hook  deep  inside  the  N.YP.D. 

Further  evidence  that  Casso  had  an  infuri- 
atingly  reliable  inside  source  surfaced  four 
years  later.  Just  before  the  unsealing  of  an  in- 
dictment charging  Casso.  along  with  14  other 
Mafia  heavies  in  a  federal  bid-rigging  case 
that  could  have  brought  him,  if  convicted,  a 
sentence  of  up  to  100  years,  he  disappeared. 

It  took  authorities  more  than  30  months 
to  zero  in  on  his  hideout.  Shacked  up  in  sub- 
urban New  Jersey  with  an  old  girlfriend,  Cas- 
so readily  surrendered  when  an  F.B.I,  swat 
team  crashed  through  his  bedroom  door. 

After  sulking  through  a  long  year  in  fed- 
eral prison,  Casso,  with  a  wiseguy's  easy  rel- 
ativism, agreed  to  a  deal.  He  would  tell  all 
he  knew,  and  in  return  the  feds,  no  less  prag- 
matic, would  forget  about  his  complicity 
in  36  murders,  enroll  him  in  the  witness- 
protection  program,  and  then  set  the  volatile 
sociopath  loose  in  some  unsuspecting  cor- 
ner of  America. 

With  their  first  questions,  the  earnest 
debriefers  focused  on  Casso's  sources  in 
the  New  York  City  Police  Department.  "My 
crystal  ball,"  he  acknowledged.  Then  Casso 
quickly  gave  up  Eppolito  and  Caracappa. 
He  detailed  how,  starting  around  1986,  he 
had  placed  the  two  cops,  as  the  government 
put  it,  on  "retainer."  Employing  one  of  his 
associates.  Burton  Kaplan,  as  the  middle- 
man, he  ciaimed  he  paid  his  moles  $4,000 
a  month,  'n  exchange,  the  two  detectives, 
wired  into  l  ie  world  of  organized-crime  in- 
vestigations, 'et  him  know  whatever  the  po- 


lice and  federal  organized-crime  units 
secretly  up  to. 

But  there  was  more.  Casso  matter-of-f 
went  on  that,  after  the  attempt  on  his  life, 
was  determined  to  get  even.  (Or,  as  or 
the  alleged  hit  men  was  heard  wailing  on 
intercepted  phone  call  that  was  leaked  to  I 
Daily  News,  Casso  wanted  to  "put  me  oi 
table,  cut  my  heart  out,  and  show  it  to  me?  ] 
So,  using  Kaplan  once  again  as  negotiaB 
and  paymaster,  he  said  he  gave  the  two  W 
tectives  "additional  work." 

Jimmy  Hydell  had  been  one  of  the  hfl 
less  shooters  in  the  botched  assassinatiH 
and,  as  Casso  told  the  story,  the  two  dew 
tives  were  sent  out  to  bring  him  in.  TH 
tracked  him  down  in  Bensonhurst,  Brofl 
lyn,  and,  with  a  flash  of  their  gold  badge 
arrested  him.  Only,  Hydell  wasn't  taken* 
the  precinct.  They  drove  him  to  a  neam 
body  shop,  where  they  shoved  him,  kickfl 
and  screaming,  into  the  trunk  of  a  car.  H 
Casso  told  the  F.B.I.,  the  detectives  drok( 
the  car  to  a  Toys  R  Us  parking  lot  in  Ffl 
bush.  Gleeful  and  triumphant  by  his  o» 
account,  Casso  was  waiting.  He  got  behiat 
the  wheel  and,  with  Hydell  curled  up* 
the  trunk,  headed  to  an  associate's  hom ea. 
Brooklyn. 

Hydell  was  carried  into  the  basement* 
became  a  torture  chamber.  After  Hy(M 
shared  the  names  of  his  two  accomplice 
Casso  was  satisfied  but  not  finished.  "I  sH 
him  15  times,"  he  boasted. 

In  subsequent  sessions,  Casso  told  his  m 
terrogators  that  he  had  employed  the  tap 
detectives  in  connection  with  seven  otlfl 
murders.  In  one,  according  to  Casso's  u* 
apologetic  account,  they  somehow  madfl 
mistake  and  gave  him  the  address  for  m 
wrong  Nicholas  Guido.  As  a  result,  a  26 
year-old  who  had  the  same  name  as  oneH 
the  men  who  had  allegedly  ambushed  C* 
so  was  gunned  down  on  a  Brooklyn  strett 
on  Christmas  Day  1986.  On  another  occ* 
sion,  in  November  1990,  according  to  Ca» 
so,  the  two  detectives  pulled  Eddie  Lino* 
captain  in  the  Gambino  crime  family,  am 
to  the  side  of  the  road.  When  Lino  lower* 
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indow  of  his  Mercedes,  Caracappa  al- 
ly pulled  out  his  revolver  and  fired  into 
ead  and  chest.  The  detectives,  Casso 
were  paid  $65,000  for  the  hit. 
the  F.B.I.,  Casso  seemed  like  the  per- 
vitness.  His  stories  flowed  easily  and 
if  >ut  apparent  embellishment.  The  details 
convincing.  There  was  only  one  prob- 
Casso  had  never  actually  talked  to  the 
;ops  or  handed  them  any  money.  He 
ed  he  had  left  it  to  Kaplan  to  handle 
chores.  In  fact,  he  conceded  to  his  sud- 
disconcerted  debriefers,  Kaplan  never 
shared  their  names. 

it,  he  explained,  he  had  seen  them 
when  he  retrieved  Hydell  in  the  park- 
ot.  And  the  way  things  worked  out,  it 
mough. 

D  the  lam,  looking  for  ways  to  fill  the 
days  in  his  suburban  hideout,  Casso 
picked  up  a  book.  The  author's  photo 
;  as  a  shock.  He  later  said  it  was  the 
stolid  tough  guy  who  had  stood  guard 
Jimmy  Hydell  lay  in  the  trunk.  He'd 
have  trouble  identifying  Lou  Eppoli- 
his  grim,  wraithlike  partner,  Stephen 
cappa,  to  any  jury, 
nly,  despite  Casso's  willingness  to  get 
ie  stand  and  point  a  condemning  finger 
;  two  detectives,  he  would  never  get  his 
ce.  He  screwed  up.  Repeatedly.  Housed 
prison  section  with  other  cooperating 
ners,  he  hatched  a  bug-eyed  plot  to  kill 
eral  judge.  He  persuaded  a  prison  em- 
e  to  provide  him  with  food,  drugs,  and 
o.  To  avenge  a  jailhouse  fight  he  had 
Casso  attacked  Salvatore  "Big  Sal"  Mi- 
in  the  shower  room  after  discovering 
the  3  00 -pound  wiseguy  had  been  left 
cuffed.  And  he  offered  the  feds  a  loopy 
about  Sammy  "the  Bull"  Gravano's 
i  the  1991  stabbing  of  the  Reverend  Al 
pton,  a  tale  quickly  proved  false,  since 
ano  had  been  in  prison  at  the  time  of 
ittack.  In  the  end,  the  feds  had  to  con- 
that  Casso  was  pathologically  savage, 
less,  and  ultimately  unreliable.  And, 
:  significant,  any  defense  attorney  worth 
ix-figure  retainer  would  shoot  their  star 
ess's  credibility  full  of  holes. 

the  summer  of  1998,  after  determin- 
hat  Casso  had  breached  the  terms  of  his 
ement,  the  government  sentenced  him 
e  without  parole.  Without  his  testimony, 
;e  and  federal  authorities  quickly  decid- 
here  was  no  hope  of  ever  making  a  case 
ist  the  two  Mafia  cops. 

hat,  in  brief  strokes,  was  the  story  that 
was  told  in  the  mountain  of  F.B.I. 
dnal-investigation  summaries,  police  re- 
s,  and  crime-scene  accounts  that  the 
Attorney's  Office  delivered  on  four  over- 
ed  handcarts  to  the  "war  room"  on  the 
floor  of  the  Brooklyn  district  attor- 
s  building,  on  Jay  Street.  It  was  the  fall 


of  2003,  and  in  the  weeks  after  Tommy 
Dades  shared  his  new  discovery,  there  was 
a  flurry  of  activity. 

Mark  Feldman  of  the  Brooklyn  U.S.  At- 
torney's Office,  a  man  whom  Eppolito  had 
admiringly  described  in  his  fateful  book  as 
"a  tough  Jew,"  issued  the  marching  orders. 
The  D.A.'s  investigative  unit,  a  team  of  re- 
tired detectives  whose  long  careers  had  been 
measured  out  in  Mob  cases,  would  lead  the 
charge.  They  were  assisted  by  William  Old- 
ham, an  ex-cop  and  federal  investigator  in 
Feldman's  office.  Their  mandate  was  to  dig 
up  the  past  and  scrutinize  the  present.  To  go 
back,  and  to  go  forward.  To  do  whatever  was 
necessary  to  make  the  cases  against  two  cops  " 
who  had  allegedly  betrayed  the  city's  trust. 
The  men  whose  crimes  they  were  investigat- 
ing were  of  their  generation,  detectives  who 
had  been  their  colleagues.  It  was  their  own 
legacy  they  would  be  working  to  redeem. 

To  a  man,  they  looked  forward  to  the  task 
with  a  special  zeal.  "I  know  what  happened 
back  then.  I  know  all  the  names,  all  the 
players.  This  isn't  history  to  me,"  says  Robert 
Intartaglio.  A  fabled  detective  known  through- 
out the  department  as  Bobby  I.,  he  had  re- 
tired after  28  years  on  the  job  and  had  spent 
the  last  9  working  in  the  D.A.'s  office. 

"All  the  years  on  the  job,"  he  explains 
with  a  forlorn  shake  of  his  head,  "you 
couldn't  help  feeling  that  the  wiseguys  were 
onto  us.  You  don't  talk  on  the  phone.  You 
don't  call  some  people.  Leaks  are  the  worst 
thing  that  can  happen.  And  yet  they  kept 
happening.  Now  it  was  payback  time." 

Retired  detective  Doug  LeVien  embraced 
the  case  as  his  unexpected  summons  to  the 
front  lines.  Back  in  the  70s  he  had  posed 
as  a  corrupt  cop  to  infiltrate  the  Lucchese 
crime  family.  Now,  after  25  years  on  the 
streets,  he  was  strapped  to  a  desk  as  a  de- 
tective investigator  in  the  D.A.'s  office.  This 
was,  he  realized,  a  chance  to  head  back  into 
battle.  Maybe  his  last  one.  And  if  it  were,  it 
would  be  a  fitting  last  hurrah.  "We  would 
clean  our  own  house,"  he  says.  "Cops  would 
get  other  cops." 

Yet  as  the  team  members  prepared  to 
set  off  on  their  quest,  they  were  also  given  a 
warning.  Keep  this  secret,  they  were  instruct- 
ed. We  don't  know  whom  we  can  trust.  Wise- 
guys,  feds,  cops— there's  no  guarantee  which 
side  they're  playing  on.  No  telling  who  will 
try  to  stop  this  investigation  if  word  gets  out 
of  what  we're  up  to. 

Joe  Ponzi,  chief  investigator  in  the  Brook- 
lyn D.A.'s  office,  set  the  team's  direction.  The 
son  of  a  detective  sergeant  who  had  worked 
with  Eppolito  in  the  Brooklyn  South  Rob- 
bery Squad,  Ponzi  needed  to  find  a  path 
through  the  complex  evidence.  He  looked  at 
the  daunting  pile  of  old  reports  and  files  reach- 
ing toward  the  ceiling  of  the  war  room  and 
realized  he  had  no  choice  but  to  plunge  in. 

For  long,  intense  days,  he  locked  himself 


in  his  18th-floor  office,  file  after  file  open  on 
his  desk,  and  relived  a  time  when  wiseguys 
routinely  delivered  their  own  unforgiving 
justice  on  the  streets  of  New  York.  His  con- 
centration was  so  complete  that,  he  would 
tell  people,  he  "could  almost  hear  the  bul- 
lets zipping  by  as  I  turned  the  pages." 

When  he  emerged  from  his  self-imposed 
isolation,  it  was  with  a  smile  of  triumph. 
There  was,  he  realized,  "one  small  thread 
we  could  pull." 

Burton  Kaplan  was  known  as  "the  old 
man."  The  nickname  seemed  appropri- 
ate. Heading  into  his  70s,  wizened  and  liver- 
spotted,  he  squinted  out  at  the  world  through 
thick,  dark-framed  glasses.  But  one  had  only 
to  listen  to  the  deference  in  a  wiseguy's  voice 
as  he  spoke  of  Kaplan  to  understand  that 
the  shorthand  was  a  term  of  respect,  a  trib- 
ute to  Kaplan's  sagacity  more  than  his 
age.  For  Burton  Kaplan  had  accomplished 
the  one  goal  every  Mob  guy,  from  soldier 
to  capo,  admired  without  qualification:  he 
made  money. 

The  old  man  had  done  well  in  the  Gar- 
ment District,  importing  knockoffs  of  de- 
signer jeans  from  Hong  Kong.  And  he  had 
schemed  his  way  to  even  bigger  profits  traf- 
ficking in  heroin,  cocaine,  and,  his  biggest 
seller,  marijuana.  In  the  early  1990s,  accord- 
ing to  the  government's  estimate,  he  began 
smuggling  about  4,000  pounds  of  marijuana 
per  month  from  Texas  to  New  York. 

With  all  that  money  coming  in,  with  all 
those  drugs  going  out,  not  to  mention  the 
old  man's  penchant  for  gambling  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  dollars  in  a  single  night,  it 
was  only  a  matter  of  time  before  he  crossed 
paths  with  another  Brooklyn  player  out 
to  make  it  big  any  way  he  could— Gaspipe 
Casso.  And  the  two  hit  it  off.  In  fact,  Cas- 
so, eager  to  hide  his  assets  from  prying  gov- 
ernment eyes,  reportedly  thought  enough 
of  Kaplan  to  put  the  deed  to  his  family's 
home  in  the  old  man's  name. 

According  to  investigators,  they  cement- 
ed their  friendship  and  business  relation- 
ship when,  in  the  early  1980s,  after  Kaplan 
finished  a  three-year  stint  in  Allenwood  for 
manufacturing  and  distributing  quaaludes, 
he  suggested  a  new  and  promising  deal.  In 
prison,  the  old  man  had  met  a  wiseguy 
named  Frank  Santora,  who  confided  that  his 
cousin  Lou  Eppolito  was  a  hotshot  Brook- 
lyn detective.  But  despite  his  badge,  Santora 
reportedly  told  him.  Lou  was  one  of  us:  he 
was  always  looking  to  make  a  little  extra 
money,  and  he  was  not  too  judgmental  about 
what  he  had  to  do  to  earn  it.  Shortly  after 
Santora  was  released,  around  1985,  the  way 
Casso  told  it  to  the  F.B.I.,  the  two  greedy 
detectives,  with  an  accommodating  Kaplan 
acting  as  the  go-between,  went  into  business 
with  the  Lucchese  family. 

To  bolster  his  short-lived  deal  with  the 
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government,  Casso  had  unhesitatingly  rat- 
ted out  Kaplan.  Then,  concerned  that  his 
close  friend  might  feel  upset  about  having 
been  betrayed,  Casso,  in  prison  but  not  out 
of  touch,  decided  there  was  one  way  to  en- 
sure that  the  old  man  wouldn't  have  any 
hard  feelings:  he  reportedly  ordered  a  hit 
on  Kaplan. 

The  government  got  to  Kaplan  first.  The 
feds  pounded  him  with  a  massive  indict- 
ment. In  1998,  after  reportedly  posting  bail 
of  $20  million  and  retaining  a  team  of  ex- 
pensive lawyers  to  plead  his  case  during  a 
three-week  trial,  Kaplan  was  convicted  of 
marijuana  trafficking  and  tax  fraud.  They 
threw  the  book  at  him.  He  got  27  years. 

Nevertheless,  according  to  the  frustrated 
accounts  in  the  case  memos  Ponzi  had  read, 
the  old  man  was  determined  to  hang  tough. 
He  would  not  share  what  he  knew  about  the 
two  detectives. 

But  the  way  Ponzi  figured  it,  nearly  seven 
years  in  jail  might  have  softened  Kaplan's  re- 
solve. And  looking  at  things  with  as  much 
objectivity  as  he  could  muster,  Ponzi  felt 
confident  that  "if  there's  anything  I  can  do, 
it's  speak  to  people."  After  all,  he  had  spent 
most  of  his  years  in  the  D.A.'s  office  as  a 
polygraph  interrogator  and  had  managed 
to  secure  125  murder  confessions,  (he  gets 
slayers  to  sing,  marveled  the  headline  of  a 
laudatory  1988  newspaper  profile.)  He'd  sit 
down  with  Kaplan  and  give  it  his  best  shot. 

Ponzi  couldn't  simply  rap  on  Kaplan's 
cell  door  and  ask  to  talk,  however.  The  old 
man  was  a  federal  prisoner  in  a  federal  jail. 
The  team  would  need  federal  muscle  to  get 
ongoing  access.  They  decided  to  ask  the 
Drug  Enforcement  Administration  to  come 
on  board. 

The  pitch  was  made  to  John  Peluso,  the 
assistant  special  agent  in  charge  of  the  New 
York  office.  A  hulk  of  a  man  with  a  bushy 
mustache  and  a  Kentucky  drawl,  Peluso 
was  a  veteran  who  had  spent  22  years  fight- 
ing the  drug  wars  in  the  U.S.  and  South 
America.  Along  the  way,  he  had  perfected 
the  undercover  operative's  knack  for  affect- 
ing a  disinterested  calm.  So  as  Intartaglio 
and  Oldham  laid  out  the  case  one  morning 
in  November  2003,  Peluso  sat  mute,  his  eyes 
fixed  on  some  imaginary  point  on  the  hori- 
zon. "My  thousand-yard  stare,"  he  calls  it. 
But  when  they  were  done,  he  spoke  up  with- 
out hesitation:  "I  see  the  challenge.  But  I 
also  see  the  promise.  We're  in." 

Peluso  and  Ponzi  now  went  off  to  see 
Kaplan,  to  try  to  pull  the  thread.  They  spoke 
to  him  as  a  team.  And  they  confronted  him 
individually:  Ponzi  in  his  laid-back,  persua- 
sive way,  one  kid  from  the  neighborhood 
talking  to  another;  Peluso  more  command- 
ing and  direct,  an  authoritative  voice  hoping 


to  instill  confidence  that  a  promise  made  by 
the  government  would  be  a  promise  kept. 

In  the  weeks  of  conversations,  they  made 
sure,  as  Peluso  puts  it,  "to  touch  all  the  but- 
tons." Kaplan,  old  and  growing  older,  could 
face  death  alone  in  prison  without  the  com- 
panionship of  his  wife,  his  daughter,  Deb- 
orah (a  recently  appointed  criminal-court 
judge  in  Manhattan  who  had  taken  the  stand 
at  her  father's  trial  and  impugned  the  testi- 
mony of  a  government  witness),  and  his 
baby  grandson.  Or  Kaplan  could  tell  all  he 
knew,  and  live  to  cash  in  the  get-out-of-jail- 
free  card  they  kept  waving  in  front  of  him. 

Kaplan  listened  attentively,  but  it  was  dif- 
ficult for  either  of  the  men  to  read  his  mood. 
Was  he  weighing  their  offer?  Or  was  he  sim- 
ply playing  them,  glad  to  fill  his  empty  days 
with  a  diversion? 

The  answer  came  shortly  after  New  Year's 
Day  of  2004.  Kaplan's  lawyers  notified  the 
U.S.  Attorney's  Office  that  their  client  want- 
ed to  negotiate  a  deal. 

When  Ponzi  announced  the  news,  the 
men  in  the  war  room  broke  out  in  a  cheer. 

For  the  next  three  months,  Intartaglio  met 
several  times  a  week  with  the  old  man. 
With  a  squad  of  federal  marshals  stationed 
outside,  they  sequestered  themselves  behind 
closed  doors,  not  too  far  from  the  Brooklyn 
prison  where  Kaplan  returned  each  night. 
The  talk,  fueled  by  food  and  drink,  flowed 
freely.  With  Kaplan  as  his  guide,  Intartaglio 
went  back  over  the  gangland  wars  he  had 
lived  through  in  a  previous  life.  Missing 
pieces  were  filled  in  and  mysteries  explained. 
Yet  of  all  the  ancient  episodes  that  these 
rambling  sessions  brought  back  to  life,  two 
shootings  held  him  like  a  magnet. 

In  his  mind's  eye,  Intartaglio  could  once 
again  see  the  thick  fog  rolling  in.  He  was 
on  the  roof  of  New  Dorp  High  School,  on 
Staten  Island,  peering  across  the  street  as 
best  he  could  on  a  night  in  October  1987. 
He  and  a  team  from  the  N.YP.D.'s  Major 
Case  Squad  were  staking  out  a  garden  store 
called  Frank's.  Informants  had  told  them 
that  the  Bypass  Gang,  a  mobbed-up  group 
of  thieves  who  had  found  a  way  to  defeat 
sophisticated  alarm  systems  using  electronic 
devices,  were  going  to  strike.  The  gang,  the 
police  believed,  was  raking  in  tens  of  millions 
of  dollars,  and  the  word  had  come  down 
from  One  Police  Plaza:  Get  those  crooks! 

Suddenly,  the  microphone  the  techies  had 
planted  in  a  flowerpot  on  top  of  the  store's 
safe  started  broadcasting:  tap,  tap,  tap!  It  was 
the  sound  of  the  gang  coming  through  the 
roof— and  the  signal  the  police  had  been 
waiting  to  hear.  A  police  helicopter  swooped 
toward  the  roof.  Squad  cars  rushed  from 
their  hiding  places. 

But  no  one  had  counted  on  the  fog.  It 
had  sheathed  the  island  in  a  dense  black  veil. 
In  the  darkness,  the  Bypass  Gang  escaped. 


That  same  month,  John  "Otto"  Hei 
safecracker  who  was  cooperating  with 
police  on  the  Bypass  case,  was  gunned  d 
He  bent  down  to  examine  the  flat  tire 
his  car  and  a  fusillade  of  bullets  riddled 
back.  A  year  later,  another  informant, 
inick  Costa,  got  shot  five  times  as  he  p 
into  his  driveway.  Somehow,  he  survive 

After  those  two  shootings,  Intartai 
knew  "without  a  doubt"  that  there  w: 
leak.  Something  was  rotten  in  the  dep 
ment.  Now,  15  years  later,  he  felt  able  to 
firm  his  suspicions:  Stephen  Caracappa 
been  a  detective  in  the  Major  Case  Squa 

For  Doug  LeVien,  the  hit  on  Eddie 
back  in  November  1990  gave  a  de 
tive  shape  to  his  wary  thoughts  about 
department.  He  had  gone  over  the  cri 
scene  reports  at  the  time  and  seen  right  a 
how  it  must  have  gone  down.  The  bl 
Mercedes  pulling  obediently  to  the  side 
the  road  on  the  Belt  Parkway.  Lino  lov 
ing  his  window.  And  the  shooter  squ< 
ing  off  nine  bullets  at  close  range.  Moil 
wounded,  with  his  foot  on  the  accelera 
Lino  had  crashed  into  a  schoolyard  fei 
At  the  scene  was  a  wristwatch  the  shoAj 
er  presumably  had  lost  as  he  fled.  Linop 
seemed,  would  have  never  stopped  his  ■I 
and  rolled  down  his  window  to  speak  to  a 
other  wiseguy.  But  he  would  have  for  son»| 
one  flashing  a  badge. 

At  the  time,  LeVien  had  called  up  a  budc 
who  was  advising  the  N.YP.D.'s  Organiij 
Crime  Control  Bureau.  LeVien  listened  cflj 
fully  as  his  friend  shared  a  similar  fear.  TH 
the  friend  spoke  the  unspeakable:  "Yofl 
right.  I  think  a  cop  whacked  Eddie  Lint 

To  this  day,  Joe  Ponzi  wears  a  gold  ria 
with  his  80 -year-old  father's  shield  nun 
ber.  In  fact,  he  had  first  met  Lou  Eppol»| 
when  the  detective  worked  under  his  fatnc  j 
in  a  Brooklyn  precinct.  Now  his  though! 
focused  on  the  two  accused  cops.  Why  &J 
they  do  it?  he  kept  asking. 

Back  in  1984,  when  Internal  Affairs  hit 
suspended  Eppolito  for  several  months  fc 
passing  intelligence  files  to  Rosario  Gamfr 
no,  a  major  Mob  heroin  trafficker,  Ponzi  ■ 
the  detective  was  getting  a  bad  deal.  Suf  I 
Lou  was  full  of  himself,  a  slow-wittB 
self-aggrandizing  onetime  muscleman  8] 
ing  quickly  to  seed,  a  "parade  cop"  vwj 
seemed  more  intent  on  collecting  headline 
and  medals  than  collars. 

Still,  the  way  Ponzi  looked  at  it.  the  <k 
partment  was  coming  down  on  him  no 
because  of  anything  Lou  had  done  but  be 
cause  of  who  he  was:  the  son  of  Ralph  "ft] 
the  Gangster"  Eppolito.  a  Gambino-famS 
killer,  and  the  nephew  of  James  "Jimmy  th 
Clam"  Eppolito,  a  genuine  power  in  the  fair 
ily.  When  Lou  threw  himself  a  fund-raiser- 1 
"racket,"  as  cops  call  their  shindigs— to  he^j 
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make  ends  meet  during  the  suspension, 
:i  was  one  of  the  several  hundred  people 
bought  a  ticket.  And  when  a  departmen- 
tal cleared  Lou  and  he  went  on  to  be 
rioted  to  detective  second  grade,  Ponzi 
ght  justice  had  been  done, 
ow  he  had  other  thoughts.  Perhaps  Ep- 
o  had  been  rotten  all  along.  Perhaps  he 
been  leading  a  double  life  since  the  day 
)ined  the  department,  in  1969.  He  was 
ather's  son.  Or  maybe  the  Internal  Af- 
investigation  and  the  suspension  had 
ted  him  over  the  edge.  Made  him  a  killer 
he  Mob.  Ponzi  was  not  sure  he  would 
know. 

eve  Caracappa  was  even  more  perplex- 
He  seemed  in  every  way  an  unlikely 
d  to  the  ebullient  Eppolito.  Caracappa 
dour,  reserved,  a  rail-thin  presence  who 
:d  as  if  he'd  had  all  the  life  squeezed  out 
m.  "The  Undertaker,"  fellow  detectives 
d  him.  Sure,  he  had  been  arrested  on  a 
lary  charge  in  his  youth.  But  he  had 
:d  in  Vietnam,  and,  by  all  accounts,  he 
a  good  cop  and  a  skillful,  conscientious 
ctive.  Was  it  really  his  watch  that  had 
left  at  the  Lino  hit,  as  the  precinct  scut- 
tt  had  it  at  the  time?  Was  he  the  leader 
te  two?  Perhaps,  Ponzi  speculated,  the 
idage  was  true:  Still  waters  run  deep, 
ut  after  18  months  of  his  team  digging 
le  past— "We're  archaeologists,"  Intar- 
)  jokingly  said— Ponzi  had  worked  his 
to  several  certainties.  The  two  retired 
;tives,  he  felt,  were  traitors— and  killers, 
the  time  had  come  to  bring  them  to 
;e. 

retirement,  the  two  former  detectives, 

und  by  friendship  and  their  secrets, 
id  close.  In  1994,  Eppolito  moved  to 
Vegas,  settling  into  a  big  bright  house 

a  five-foot  fountain  on  the  lawn  and 
nial  columns  flanking  the  entrance.  The 
iliac  in  the  pink  cobblestone  driveway 
pleted  his  idealized  picture  of  gaudy 
ess.  Caracappa  and  his  second  wife  fol- 
:d  a  year  later,  moving  into  a  more  mod- 
lome  across  the  street, 
tarting  in  the  fall  of  2004.  the  task  force, 
:ted  by  local  D.E.A.  agents,  began  keep- 
i  close  watch  on  the  two  men.  And  they 

began  looking  for  a  way  to  gather  ev- 
lce  about  what  the  pair  were  up  to 
ood-time  Vegas.  An  inspired  plan  was 
hed.  Eppolito's  book  had  set  the  investi- 
)n  in  motion,  providing  both  Casso  and 
y  Hydell  with  a  name  to  match  the  husky 

And  now,  John  Peluso  hoped,  Eppoli- 
book  would  bring  him  down  for  good, 
'osing  as  a  high-flying  Hollywood  pro- 
sr  named  Steve  Corso,  a  D.E.A.  agent 
ned  Eppolito  and  announced  that  he 
interested  in  making  a  movie  based  on 
la  Cop.  He'd  be  coming  to  town  and 
Id  like  to  meet. 


That  was  all  the  starstruck  would-be  ac- 
tor and  screenwriter  needed  to  hear.  Eppoli- 
to had  hovered,  fierce,  bloated,  and  largely 
mute,  in  the  crowd  scenes  of  a  handful  of 
Mob  movies,  starting  with  Martin  Scorse- 
se's GoodFellas  (1990),  and  had  written  a 
predictable  and  sentimental  tough-guy  fea- 
ture called  Turn  of  Faith,  which  had  gone 
straight  to  DVD.  But  Eppolito  had  even 
larger  ambitions.  He  just  needed  his  break. 
Over  the  next  few  months  the  "producer" 
spent  many  days  and  evenings  with  both  of 
the  retired  detectives  and  their  families.  And 
all  the  time  he  had  a  Kel  transmitter  about 
the  size  of  a  pack  of  cigarettes  taped  to  his 
chest.  Nearly  every  word  they  spoke— close 
to  72  hours'  worth— was  recorded. 

A  convivial  Eppolito  bragged  about  all 
the  wiseguys  who  were  still  his  pals.  He  also 
reminisced  about  cops  looking  up  license- 
plate  numbers  as  favors.  And  when  Corso, 
one  swinger  to  another,  asked  Eppolito  if 
he  could  score  him  some  crystal  meth— a 
bunch  of  his  Hollywood  friends  were  coming 
to  town  and  wanted  to  party,  he  explained— 
Lou  said,  No  problem.  With  the  help  of  his 
24-year-old  son,  Anthony,  the  deal  was  done, 
according  to  authorities. 

Several  days  later,  the  task  force  moved  in 
for  the  arrests.  Corso  invited  both  Eppolito 
and  Caracappa  to  dinner  on  March  9,  2005, 
at  Piero's,  a  flashy  Italian  place  not  far  from 
the  Strip.  As  the  two  men  walked  in,  Peluso 
followed,  talking  into  his  cell  phone,  seem- 
ingly arguing  with  a  coldhearted  girlfriend. 
Not  far  behind  him  was  Intartaglio. 

Just  as  Eppolito  and  Caracappa  were 
about  to  give  their  names  to  the  maitre  d', 
Peluso,  gun  drawn,  announced,  "You're  un- 
der arrest."  D.E.A.  agents  seated  at  the  bar 
rushed  over  and  slammed  the  former  detec- 
tives against  the  wall.  Eppolito  and  Caracap- 
pa stared  at  each  other  as  if  in  shock.  Then 
they  surrendered  without  a  word. 

As  they  were  led  handcuffed  to  the  wait- 
ing unmarked  cars,  the  maitre  d'  rushed  after 
them.  "You've  got  to  give  me  their  names," 
he  insisted  to  the  agents.  "I  need  to  cancel 
the  reservation.  This  is  a  busy  place." 

"Pick  up  the  papers  tomorrow,"  a  glee- 
ful Intartaglio  shot  back.  "You  want  their 
names,  read  the  front  page." 

As  the  case  moves  to  trial,  the  task  force 
is  still  fighting.  Only,  now  they're  bat- 
tling among  themselves— for  the  spoils. 

"True  crime,"  as  the  genre  is  called  by 
eager  publishers  and  producers,  is  truly  big 
business.  Once  the  story  broke— cops  ac- 
cused of  murder!  cold-blooded  mafiosi!  in- 
trepid investigators!— phones  started  ringing. 

In  fact,  news  of  the  case  leaked  even  be- 
fore the  indictment  was  announced.  CBS's 
60  Minutes,  according  to  people  close  to 
the  investigation,  planned  to  be  in  Las  Ve- 
gas to  witness  the  arrests.  It  didn't  take  a 


furious  Mark  Feldman,  of  the  U.S.  Attor- 
ney's Office,  long  to  react.  First,  he  made  it 
clear  that  any  reporters  and  cameramen  on 
the  scene  could  be  prosecuted  for  imped- 
ing a  federal  investigation.  Then,  convinced 
that  someone  in  the  Brooklyn  D.A.'s  office 
had  begun  whispering  to  a  CBS  producer 
in  an  attempt  to  grab  the  glory  and  the  rich 
deal  that  would  inevitably  follow,  he  called 
up  Joe  Ponzi.  Your  men  are  off  the  case, 
Feldman  announced. 

But  it  was  too  late.  The  gold  rush  was 
on.  Tommy  Dades,  having  retired  from  the 
D.A.'s  office,  scored  first.  After  a  busy  week 
of  meetings,  Dades  wound  up  cutting  a  lu- 
crative deal  with  Warner  Bros,  for  a  poten- 
tial movie.  He  talked  to  various  publishers 
and  is  presently  firming  up  a  book  deal. 
At  least  one  member  of  the  Brooklyn  D.A.'s 
office  has  been,  through  his  agent,  talk- 
ing to  publishers  and  movie  people  but  will 
not  sign  anything  until  given  permission  to 
do  so.  "How  can  Joe  Hynes,  the  Brooklyn 
DA.,  allow  this?"  demanded  Arnold  Kriss, 
one  of  the  candidates  running  against  Hynes 
in  this  year's  primary.  "The  case  hasn't 
gone  to  trial  and  his  man  is  out  selling  the 
story."  Through  a  spokesperson,  Joe  Hynes 
declined  to  comment. 

William  Oldham,  of  the  U.S.  Attorney's 
Office,  signed  a  book  deal  with  Scribner.  and 
as  a  result  is  said  to  have  been  asked  to  re- 
tire. ("Call  my  editor,  and  if  he  says  it's  O.K., 
I'll  speak  with  you,"  he  told  Vanity  Fair  when 
reached  at  his  federal  office  shortly  before 
being  forced  out.  In  the  end,  neither  Oldham 
nor  his  editor  would  comment.) 

The  talented  veteran  Mob  author  and 
screenwriter  Nick  Pileggi  is  doing  a  script 
"inspired"  by  the  case  for  Columbia  Pic- 
tures. Jimmy  Breslin,  the  grand  old  man  of 
tough-guy  prose,  is  writing  a  treatise  on  the 
modem  Mafia  which  focuses  on  the  alleged 
killer  cops  for  HarperCollins's  literary  im- 
print Ecco.  Even  Eppolito,  although  behind 
bars,  was  finally  getting  interest  in  the  screen 
rights  to  his  book.  Universal  played  with 
the  idea  of  optioning  Mafia  Cop,  but  then 
dropped  it  as  other  studio  deals  fell  into 
place.  And  the  deal-making  is  not  done.  Stu- 
dios and  publishers  continue  to  "take  meet- 
ings" with  investigators  who  worked  on  the 
case.  (In  the  interest  of  full  disclosure,  it 
should  be  noted  that  the  writers  of  this  arti- 
cle have  also  been  approached  and  done  a 
bit  of  zealous  approaching.) 

Big  cases  also  attract  big  lawyers.  Both 
of  the  defendants  are  represented  by  attor- 
neys who  know  how  to  put  on  a  show  and 
clearly  enjoy  doing  it.  Bruce  Cutler,  who 
came  to  fame  with  his  bombastic,  in-the- 
government's-face  defense  work  for  John 
Gotti,  is  representing  Eppolito.  Caracappa's 
case  will  be  argued  by  Ed  Hayes,  a  self- 
invented  package  of  street  smarts,  mercurial 
temper,  and  flash  tailoring.  Cutler  and  Hayes 
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are  the  sort  of  canny,  insider  lawyers  who 
play  not  simply  to  the  judge  and  jury  but 
also  to  the  press  gallery. 

Yet.  as  a  result  of  the  wads  of  movie  and 
book  money  some  of  the  investigators  have 
stuffed  into  their  pockets.  Cutler  and  Hayes 
will  have  more  to  work  with  than  they  had 
previously  anticipated.  "All  of  a  sudden  these 
cops  and  prosecutors  get  Kaplan  to  talk  and 
now  they're  making  money  off  of  it,"  Hayes 
gripes.  "It  sure  seems  to  me  like  they  had  a 
real  vested  interest  in  getting  him  to  say  ex- 
actly what  they  want  him  to— so  they  can 
run  off  to  Hollywood.  Sure,  cops  and  pros- 
ecutors sell  their  books.  But  never  before  the 
trial.  These  guys  are  potential  witnesses. 
Now  what's  a  jury  going  to  think  of  them 
and  their  so-called  objecti/ity?" 

And  that  is  not  the  only  problem  facing 
the  government.  In  all  his  months  of  de- 
briefing. Kaplan,  Vanity  Fair  has  learned, 
never  disclosed  that  during  the  1980s  he 
had  been  a  confidential  informant  (C.I.)  for 
the  F.B.I. 

According  to  a  retired  Major  Case  Squad 
detective  who  worked  hijacking  cases, 
"There's  no  doubt  that  Kaplan  was  working 
[for  the  F.B.I.]  as  an  informant."  Another 
retired  organized-crime  police  supervisor 
agreed  that  the  F.B.I,  "was  using  Kaplan  as 
an  informant.  If  they  say  otherwise,  they're 
lying."  And  the  F.B.I,  agent  identified  by 
three  sources  as  Kaplan's  handler  confirmed 
his  role:  "He  worked  as  a  C.I.  not  just  for 
me  but  also  for  an  agent  in  New  York."  A 
week  later,  however,  the  F.B.I,  agent  changed 
his  story  and  denied  that  he  had  ever  used 
Kaplan  as  an  informant. 

Nevertheless,  Kaplan's  alleged  lack  of  can- 
dor raises  disturbing  questions  for  the  prose- 


cution about  his  credentials  as  a  witness.  "His 
[Kaplan's]  failure  to  disclose  his  status  as  a 
C.I.  to  his  current  interrogators  is  a  clear  in- 
dication of  his  desire  to  keep  something  se- 
cret," says  an  indignant  Hayes.  "The  ques- 
tion is  what.  The  crux  of  this  case  will  be  to 
answer  that  question."  The  defense  attorney 
adds,  "If  he  lied  to  the  government  in  order 
to  keep  secret  criminal  activity  to  his  profit 
or  to  whomever  is  holding  his  money,  then 
his  current  testimony  is  worthless." 

No  less  significant,  Kaplan's  previously 
undisclosed  history  of  cooperation  with  the 
government  focuses  attention  on  another  lin- 
gering mystery:  Why  was  the  initial  investiga- 
tion in  1994  into  the  two  detectives'  crimes— 
the  most  stunning  allegations  ever  made  in 
the  history  of  the  N.YP.D.-shut  down9  Why 
were  such  incendiary  charges  not  pursued 
for  a  decade? 

The  answer  routinely  dished  out  by  police 
and  federal  agents  is  that  there  were  no  wit- 
nesses: Casso  had  proved  unreliable,  and  Kap- 
lan was  a  hard  case  from  the  old  school,  a 
man  who  would  never  betray  anyone.  The 
law-enforcement  party  line  on  Kaplan  was 
succinctly  articulated  in  March  by  a  source 
quoted  in  a  Daily  News  report:  "The  tough 
Jew  who  could  never  be  accepted  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Mafia  held  to  his  own  principles 
and  honor." 

However,  according  to  what  two  retired 
New  York  police  officials  and  an  active  fed- 
eral agent  have  told  Vanity  Fair,  Kaplan  had 
a  history  of  compromising  his  "principles 
and  honor"  in  return  for  government  deals. 
Did  either  the  F.B.I,  or  the  police,  agencies 
with  direct  knowledge  of  Kaplan's  role  as  a 
government  informant,  truly  pressure  him  to 
testify  against  Eppolito  and  Caracappa? 

"I  can't  believe  that  he  was  offered  a  deal 
in  1998  and  refused  it,"  says  Robert  DeBellis. 
who  as  the  former  head  of  the  F.B.I,  cargo- 


theft  unit  in  West  Paterson,  New  Jersey, 
Kaplan  well.  "If  it  was  either  [Kaplan] 
someone  else  going  to  prison  for  27  years, 
wouldn't  have  hesitated  for  a  second.' 

One  of  the  principal  lawyers  who  defe 
ed  Kaplan  in  his  marijuana-trafficking 
agrees  that  there  was  never  a  concerted  e: 
to  get  his  client's  cooperation.  "To  my  km 
edge,"  he  says,  "there  was  never  a  formal 
on  the  table  for  Kaplan  to  roll  over  on 
cops.  It  never  got  that  far.  The  U.S.  ano; 
said  that  they  would  like  to  sit  down  w 
him  and  talk.  Kaplan  said  he  wasn't  in! 
ested  and  that  was  the  end  of  it."  Throu 
his  lawyers,  Kaplan  declined  to  commen 

But  why  did  the  police  and  F.B.I, 
actively  attempt  to  get  his  testimony?  W 
did  they,  in  effect,  allow  the  case  to  die? 

One  theory  being  whispered  in  h 
enforcement  circles  is  that  these  agenc 
wanted  the  case  to  disappear.  Casso.  acci 
ing  to  sources  familiar  with  his  debrie 
sessions,  had  not  merely  incriminated 
two  city  detectives  but  also  made  allegation 
about  a  corrupt  F.B.I,  agent.  And,  police 
ficials  concede,  Eppolito  and  Caracap 
must  have  had  "rabbis"  in  the  departmi 
officials  who  in  the  1980s  continued  to  j 
them  promotions  despite  the  flurry  of  si 
cions.  There  were,  some  say,  many  reasi 
for  powerful  people  to  want  the  past  to 
main  firmly  past. 

6T  want  to  bury  my  son,"  Betty  Hydell  hfcf 
A  said,  according  to  a  report  by  Mob  M 
thority  Jerry  Capeci.  "For  nine  years,  whS 
ever  there  is  a  body  found  or  dug  up.  I  alwapj 
call  the  morgue.  They  have  my  son's  deni| 
records  on  file.  I  just  want  to  bury  my  sonJ 
The  trial  of  the  two  detectives,  bothB 
whom  face  life  sentences,  is  scheduled  to  beg| 
this  September.  And  perhaps,  with  a  verdikj 
a  mother's  grief  will  finally  be  assuaged.  HI 


Guggenheim  Battle 

CONTINUED    FROM    PAGE    132    Which  WaS   COn- 

verted  into  a  museum. 

The  Guggenheim  has  been  plagued  by 
problems  from  its  inception,  starting  with  the 
Manhattan  building  that  Frank  Lloyd  Wright 
was  urged  to  design  as  "a  temple  of  spirit."  It 
wasn't  completed  until  1959,  10  years  after 
Solomon  Guggenheim  died,  and  was  met 
with  heated  debate.  A  number  of  amy,,  in- 
cluding Willem  de  Kooning,  whose  wc, 
displayed  at  the  opening,  wrote  to  then  direc- 
tor James  Johnson  Sweeney  that  the  walls  of 
the  interior  spiraling  ramp  were  not  well  suit- 
ed for  showing  paintings— the  walls  slant  be- 
cause they  parallel  the  ramp  as  it  ascends. 
Sweeney  solved  the  problem  by  using  rods 
that  projected  from  the  walls,  so  the  paintings 


would  hang  level.  Even  so,  there  was  enough 
wall  space  to  show  only  a  few  of  the  master- 
pieces in  the  collection  at  any  one  time. 

There  were  other  problems.  The  Guggen- 
heim, which  has  the  smallest  endowment  of 
New  York's  three  major  modern-art  muse- 
ums, had  no  room  for  expansion,  since  the 
building  was  hemmed  in  by  Central  Park 
on  one  side  and  town  houses  on  the  other. 
Furthermore,  it  emerged,  the  building,  though 
a  tourist  attraction,  would  soon  need  reno- 
vating, because  Solomon  Guggenheim  had 
left  a  truncated  budget  for  its  construction, 
and  the  builder  had  been  forced  to  take 
shortcuts  with  materials. 

In  1988.  Thomas  Messer.  a  Czech-born  art 
professional,  handed  over  the  director- 
ship to  Krens,  ;  college  art  professor  who'd 
played  a  bit  of  semi-pro  basketball  in  Eu- 


rope. Krens  had  also  dabbled  at  beinaj 
painter,  but,  more  relevant,  he  had  an  M.Bfl 
from  Yale. 

Krens  was  hired  from  Williams  Collep 
in  northwestern  Massachusetts,  where  hep 
helped  develop  the  Williams  College  Mufl 
um  of  Art  into  one  of  the  country's  leadfl 
academic  art  museums.  At  the  same  tin 
he  had  seen  the  potential  for  a  museum  ■ 
an  abandoned  factory  complex,  comprisia 
780,000  square  feet  in  27  mill  buildingsflj 
North  Adams,  Massachusetts,  not  far  frcatj 
the  Williams  campus.  He  enlisted  sufficiel 
financial  support  from  the  state  governm M 
and  private  donors  to  create  Mass  MoCAl 
the  Massachusetts  Museum  of  Contempt* 
rary  Art,  a  S50  million  center  that  has  bii 
come  one  of  the  leading  showcases  of  inVtH 
national  art  in  the  country.  Still,  the  project 
hit  a  difficult  financial  patch  in  the  earfc 
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,  and  at  one  point  critics  nicknamed  it 

legaloMoCA. 

wasn't  long  before  a  series  of  missteps 

Guggenheim  laid  Krens  open  to  sim- 
iticism.  To  this  day,  people  are  divided 

whether  he's  a  visionary  or  a  power- 
d  egomaniac.  To  fund  restoration  and 

a  tower  addition  at  the  Fifth  Avenue 
ing,  Krens  borrowed  S54.9  million  in 
)rm  of  bonds  issued  by  the  Trust  for 
aral  Resources  of  the  City  of  New 

with  Swiss  Bank  Corporation  as  the 
tor.  The  language  on  the  reimburse- 

agreement,  however,  was  confusing.  It 
ot  appear  to  rule  out  that  the  art  col- 
>n  could  be  used  as  collateral  should 

uggenheim  not  be  able  to  make  its 
ents,  according  to  a  2003  report  in  Art 
nerica. 
cords  show  that  in  2004  the  Guggen- 

replaced  its  letter  of  credit,  switch- 
reditors  to  Bank  of  America.  The  new 
ment  does  not  seem  to  prohibit  using 

collateral,  either;  however,  according 
meone  familiar  with  the  documents, 
lew  wording  is  the  same  as  that  in 

issues  used  by  the  Metropolitan  Mu- 

of  Art,  MoMA, 
other  art  institu- 
in  New  York.  (Cal- 

ays  that  none  of 
ssets  or  income  of 
mndation  or  its  af- 
es  serves  as  col- 

.1  for  the  bonds. 

an  the  assets  be 
d  by  the  bank.) 

public  at  least.  Krens  was  blase  about 
ituation.  He  was  quoted  as  saying,  "It 
nost  free  money."  In  1990,  Krens  de- 
ssioned  three  major  works— L  Anniver- 

by  Chagall,  Boy  in  a  Blue  Jacket,  by 
igliani,  and  Fugue,  by  Kandinsky— from 

uggenheim's  permanent  collection  in 
'  to  raise  $30  million  to  pay  for  the  Min- 
ist  art  collection  of  Count  Giuseppe 
a  di  Biumo.  The  deal  was  seen  as  un- 
ssary  by  some  people,  not  the  least  of 
m  was  47-year-old  art  publisher  San- 
Humney,  who  also  happens  to  be  Peg- 
uggenheim's  grandson.  "Why  get  rid 
ree  masterpieces?"  Rumney  asks.  "I  do 
v  that  de-accessioning  has  been  going 
>r  years,  but  only  Tom  Krens  would  do 
atantly  at  [a  Sotheby's]  auction,"  says 
iney.  "Other  museums  are  far  more 
Bet." 

ut  Krens  did  not  care  about  discretion. 
He  had  a  radical  agenda:  global  expan- 
"Museums  often  have  to  change  in  or- 
to  survive,"  he  told  the  Financial  Times 
)92.  "Either  their  mandate  or  their  col- 
on or  their  audience  must  change." 
longtime  friend  Mark  C.  Taylor,  who 
been  a  colleague  at  Williams,  says  Krens 


came  up  with  this  theory  long  before  he 
was  hit  with  the  Guggenheim's  particular 
difficulties.  (Williams  College  has  produced 
more  or  less  an  art-world  mafia  that  in- 
cludes Earl  A.  "Rusty"  Powell  III,  director 
of  the  National  Gallery  of  Art  in  D.C.,  and 
Glenn  Lowry,  director  of  MoMA.)  "Tom 
saw  sooner  than  anybody  else  I  know  what 
the  shape  of  the  early  21st  century  was  go- 
ing to  be. . . .  He  understood  globaliza- 
tion. . . .  The  primary  metaphor  people 
have  used  to  describe  what  he's  done  is  a 
franchise,  which  is  wrong.  The  metaphor  is 
the  network.  What  he  has  tried  to  do  has 
been  to  create  a  global  network  of  muse- 
ums that  will  allow  for  cultural  exchange 
and  interchange." 

In  the  early  1990s,  Krens  considered 
moving  some  of  Peggy  Guggenheim's 
collection  from  her  Venice  palazzo,  but 
Rumney  and  two  of  her  other  grandsons, 
Nicolas  and  David  Helion,  filed  suit.  The 
claim  languished  in  the  courts  for  years, 
but  in  1996  the  heirs  reached  a  settlement 
that  honored  the  terms  of  Peggy  Guggen- 
heim's will:  nothing  can  be  permanently 
moved  from  their  grandmother's  palazzo. 


MASTER  BUILDERS 

Architects  who  have  designed  museums 

for  the  Guggenheim,  not  all  of  them  built: 

(l)  Frank  Gehry  (Bilbao).  (2)  Zaha 

Hadid  (Taiwan).  (3)  Rem  Koolhaas  (Las 

Vegas).  (4)  Jean  Nouvel  (Rio). 

(5)  Frank  Lloyd  Wright  (Manhattan). 


Prior  to  the  suit,  the  Guggenheim-family 
members,  according  to  a  source,  were  in- 
creasingly sidelined  by  Krens,  who  was 
already  flying  around  the  world  to  imple- 
ment his  international  vision.  In  1991,  Krens 
negotiated  a  deal  with  the  Basque  govern- 
ment, in  Spain,  to  build  a  Guggenheim 
branch  designed  by  Frank  Gehry  in  the 
ugly  industrial  town  of  Bilbao.  The  terms, 
basically,  were  that  the  Guggenheim  would 
lend  its  name  and  administrative  exper- 
tise—for $20  million— and  send  over  select- 
ed artworks  and  shows  from  New  York, 
but  that  eventually  the  museum  would  build 
its  own  collection,  thus  turning  Bilbao,  a 
place  few  people  had  ever  heard  of.  into  a 
tourist  attraction. 

Critics  claimed  the  endeavor  was  the 
McDonaldization  of  the  Guggenheim— or. 
more  simply,  the  McGuggenheim.  "The 
risk  was  the  Peggy  Guggenheim  collection 


could  lose  its  idiosyncrasy,"  says  Rumney. 
"It  could  look  like  any  other  museum  in  the 
world."  But  when  Bilbao  opened,  in  1997,  it 
was  a  howling  success— culturally  as  well  as 
fiscally.  The  distinctive,  soaring  structure  at- 
tracts an  average  of  985,000  visitors  a  year, 
and  over  time  the  Basque  government  has 
succeeded  in  building  a  credible  collection. 
Even  Rumney  admits,  "You  have  to  hand  it 
to  him:  Bilbao  worked." 

Buoyed  by  that  success,  Krens  pursued 
other  new  venues— branches  opened 
in  Berlin  and  Las  Vegas— but  none  were 
as  successful  as  Bilbao.  Meanwhile,  the 
Guggenheim's  own  collection  did  not  sub- 
stantially expand,  and  with  a  few  excep- 
tions, such  as  James  Rosenquist  and  Robert 
Rauschenberg,  major  shows  were  few  and 
far  between.  "It's  become  the  grow  or  die 
corporate  motto  of  the  late  80s,"  says  a  for- 
mer art-museum  director.  "There's  no  real 
reason  the  Guggenheim  is  expanding.  The 
point  is,  [the  museum]  doesn't  collect  [ma- 
jor art],  it  doesn't  do  art  exhibitions  except 
episodically,  it  doesn't  have  a  curator  to 
publish  research,  and  there  is  no  educa- 
tional program  of  any 
consequence."  (Calnek 
says  that  the  museum 
has  top-notch  curators, 
leads  the  world  in  fine- 
art  exhibitions,  serves 
more  than  175,000  peo- 
ple through  its  educa- 
tion department,  and, 
under  Krens's  director- 
ship, has  increased  its  collection  by  some 
3,000  works.) 

"I  think  Krens  has  not  been  able  to  find 
the  time  to  lay  out  in  an  articulate  way  . . . 
the  logic  behind  [his  vision],"  says  Taylor 
in  his  friend's  defense.  In  fact,  Krens's  aloof- 
ness has  often  been  perceived  as  arrogance, 
something  which  his  friends  say  is  unfair. 
"He's  actually  shy,"  says  Calnek.  Others 
disagree. 

"He's  perfectly  articulate  if  he  thinks 
you've  got  something  to  offer  him;  other- 
wise you  may  as  well  not  exist,"  says  a  per- 
son who  claims  he  was  shunned  by  Krens 
midway  through  a  conversation  when  Krens 
suddenly  spied  wealthy  financier  Stephen 
Schwarzman  across  the  room. 

Another  anecdote,  according  to  The 
New  York  Times  Magazine,  has  Krens  tell- 
ing the  venerated  82-year-old  American 
painter  Ellsworth  Kelly,  "You  know.  Roy 
[Lichtenstein]  has  given  us  two  works." 
So  Kelly,  too,  gave  a  painting  willingly  and 
has  given  the  museum  gifts  of  art  on  sever- 
al occasions.  In  the  same  June  2002  New 
York  Times  Magazine  article,  deputy  direc- 
tor and  chief  curator  Lisa  Dennison  freely 
admitted  that  the  museum  does  ask  for  art 
from  living  artists  when  the  Guggenheim 
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Guggenheim  Battle 

gives  them  a  solo  exhibition.  Some  critics 
think  this  can  seem  like  taking  bribes  to 
give  shows. 

But,  more  than  anything,  it  is  the  confu- 
sion underlying  the  institution's  fiscal 
management  that  is  Krens's  Achilles*  heel;  it 
has  even  been  referred  to  in  print  as  a  Ponzi 
scheme.  Many  people  seem  unsure  of  how 
certain  ideas  were  paid  for.  "I  wondered  a 
lot  about  what  was  going  on,''  says  a  for- 
mer curator,  "but  if  the  board  was  in  the 
dark,  the  staff  was  certainly  in  the  dark." 

Gail  Harrity,  now  the  chief  operating  of- 
ficer at  the  Philadelphia  Museum  of  Art, 
resigned  as  the  Guggenheim's  C.F.O.  in  the 
1990s  to  become  the  project  director  for 
Bilbao,  because,  according  to  someone  close 
to  her,  "she  was  more  conservative  finan- 
cially [than  Krens]."  In  the  fall  of  1998, 
Ronald  O.  Perelman,  the  chairman  of  Rev- 
Ion,  who'd  been  appointed  president  of 
the  Guggenheim's  board  of  trustees  in  1995, 
and  donated  S20  million  to  the  museum, 
grew  frustrated  when  Krens  delayed  clos- 
ing the  SoHo  gallery,  even  though  it  was  al- 
ready clear  that  the  attendance  numbers 
were  not  enough  to  sustain  an  annual  oper- 
ational cost  of  somewhere  between  S6  and 
$7  million. 

Managing  Krens,  Perelman  discovered, 
was  a  full-time  job,  and  it  got  trickier  still. 
In  1998,  Perelman  was  caught  completely 
off  guard,  says  one  person,  when  the  Gug- 
genheim's plans  to  construct  a  building  de- 
signed by  Frank  Gehry  on  the  Hudson  Riv- 
er in  Lower  Manhattan  appeared  in  the 
press.  "It  was  very  difficult  for  Ronald  be- 
cause it  got  into  the  press,  and  he  was  close 
to  Giuliani  and  to  Pataki.  and  both  of  them 
read  in  the  paper  that  the  Guggenheim  was 
about  to  launch  the  building  of  a  museum 
with  public  funding  on  public  space,  and 
each  thought  that  the  other  knew  about  it. 
And  nobody  knew  about  it.  because  it  was 

just  a  glimmer  in  Tom  Krens's  eye All 

the  community  groups  got  all  riled  up  and 
jumped  in.  It  was  a  terrible  fiasco,"  says 
someone  familiar  with  the  situation. 

Perelman  was  livid  with  Krens  and  told 
him  never  to  do  anything  like  that  again.  But 
by  that  time  Krens  had  found  a  replace- 
ment for  Perelman  and  his  millions  in  Peter 
Lewis,  who  loved  the  idea  of  global  expan- 
sion and  the  so-called  Manhattan  Project, 
the  proposed  branch  on  the  Hudson  River 
which  had  morphed  into  one  on  the  East 
River.  Lewis  even  offered  to  put  up  S250 
million  for  it.  if  the  otl-er  funds  needed 
could  be  raised.  That  fall  Perelman  met 
Krens  in  his  office  and  asxed  to  be  brought 
up  to  date.  Krens,  it  emerged,  had  been 
ing  ahead,  and  was  focusing  on  the 


East  River  museum  project.  Perelman  felt  he 
had  been  deceived.  "We  sort  of  proved  in 
SoHo  that  the  city  didn't  want  a  downtown 
museum.  Why  were  we  going  to  talk  about 
building  a  S 1  billion  one?"  asks  someone  in- 
volved with  the  museum  at  the  time. 

In  May  1999.  Perelman  ended  his  term 
as  president,  and  in  August  1999  he  resigned 
from  the  board  altogether.  Lewis  took  Peter 
Lawson-Johnston's  place  as  chairman  in  Sep- 
tember 1998.  (Lawson- Johnston  became  the 
honorary  chairman.)  "It's  a  marriage  made 
in  heaven,"  Frank  Gehry  said  of  the  rela- 
tionship between  Lewis  and  Krens.  Someone 
else,  a  former  executive  at  the  museum,  sees 
it  differently.  "It  was  really  more  of  a  three- 
some: Tom.  Peter,  and  Frank." 

Lewis  had  been  introduced  to  Krens  by 
Gehry.  The  architect  and  Lewis  had 
become  friends  after  Lewis  commissioned 
Gehry  to  design  a  house  in  Lyndhurst.  Ohio, 
though  it  was  never  built,  perhaps  because, 
over  the  project's  eight-year  planning  peri- 
od, cost  estimates  escalated  to  more  than 
S80  million.  Many  of  the  details,  however, 
were  subsequently  incorporated  into  the  Bil- 
bao museum.  When  Lewis  first  saw  the 
completed  structure,  he  turned  to  the  archi- 
tect in  amazement  and  said  jokingly  about 
one  room,  "This  would  have  been  my  bath- 
room." 

"Peter  and  Tom  each  like  the  big.  bold  vi- 
sion," says  Michael  Horvitz,  a  lawyer  who  is 
chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Cleveland  Mu- 
seum of  Art.  "They  were  both  mavericks," 
says  a  former  Guggenheim  board  member, 
"visionaries  to  some  degree,  searching  for  a 
place  in  the  world.  Both  like  to  have  fun." 

Lewis  is  a  difficult  man  to  figure  out.  He 
looks  and  plays  the  part  of  a  billionaire 
playboy.  He  has  decent,  if  not  exceptional, 
art  in  his  New  York  home,  including  works 
by  Eric  Fischl  and  William  Baziotes.  Also. 
he  has  a  strong  interest  in  modern  architec- 
ture and  design. 

He  has  a  yacht,  named  Lone  Ranger,  a 
converted  tug.  which  he  bought  for  S16.5 
million  in  1997  and  which  he  sails  around 
the  world  with  a  crew  of  18.  He  likes  to 
dress  casually,  in  T-shirts  and  dark  pants; 
he  wears  a  Stetson  hat  when  it's  cold.  He 
works  out  obsessively,  despite  having  had 
the  lower  half  of  his  left  leg  amputated  six 
years  ago  because  of  a  congenital  problem. 

He  is  an  avid  advocate  of  decriminaliz- 
ing marijuana  and  has  reportedly  given  at 
least  S5  million  to  an  A.C.L.U.  project  that 
challenges  medical-marijuana  restrictions  and 
school  drug-testing.  He  refers  to  harsh  drug 
laws  as  "racism  at  its  zenith."  In  the  winter 
of  2000  he  was  arrested  at  the  Auckland 
International  Airport,  in  New  Zealand,  en 
route  to  the  America's  Cup  boat  race,  be- 
cause he  had  some  pot  in  his  suitcase  and 
briefcase.  He  spent  a  night  in  a  jail  cell  and 
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donated  to  a  local  charity  after  he  wa 
leased.  He  later  told  the  Cleveland 
Dealer,  "I  learned  something  about  mjj 
learned  that  I  have  the  capacity  to  be| 
pid  and  arrogant." 

He  is  also  astonishingly  generous:  he 
given  S115  million  to  Princeton  Un 
sity,  where  he  is  on  the  board  of  trus 
and  was  a  major  contributor  to  Demc 
ic  organizations  in  the  last  election.  He  J 
married  for  25  years  to  Toby  Devan  Le 
the  daughter  of  a  leather-goods  busk 
man,  with  whom  he  had  three  chile 
The  couple  were  divorced  in  1981.  di 
part,  presumably,  to  his  extramarital  sexj 
He  told  Forbes  in  1995  that  he  does  not 
approve  of  intra-office  relations  and 
he  once  had  an  affair  after  lunch  with  aj 
league,  when  he  "felt  overwhelmed  by 
need  to  have  an  extramarital  experier 

He  discovered,  according  to  a  2002 
tide  in  The  Plain  Dealer,  that  he  could 
live  "the  big  lie."  He  told  his  wife.  T 
sneak  around.  I've  discovered  I  cannot 
this.  It's  killing  me."  He  has  never  reman 
but  he  and  his  wife  have  remained  friei 

Telling  the  truth,  bluntly,  is  not  just 
other  of  Lewis's  trademarks  but  one  of 
main  reasons,  he  believes,  for  his  succ 
His  father,  Joseph  Lewis,  who  died 
Peter  was  studying  at  Princeton,  was  the 
founder  of  the  Progressive  Corporatio 
car-insurance  company  that  employed 
40  people  when  Peter  started  working  tfl 
full-time  after  graduation.  Today  the  confl 
ny  has  more  than  27,000  employees      I 
offices  nationwide,  with  30,000  agencies  m 
resenting  Progressive  worldwide.  It  isfl 
third-biggest  auto  insurer  in  America.  Lea 
told  Tl\e  Plain  Dealer  that  as  a  young  em 
utive  he  tried  "chiseling"— in  other  wonr 
when  customers  canceled  their  policies! 
didn't  refund  their  premiums  until  tin 
asked.  Soon,  however,  he  stopped  the  pw 
tice;  people,  he  realized,  were  looking  fori 
rectness  and  straightforwardness  in  an  ins 
er.  In  2001.  Progressive  reportedly  beca« 
the  first  corporation  to  report  results  mom 
ly,  as  opposed  to  quarterly. 

This  same  honesty  has  led  him  to  ml 
provocative  statements— he  has  critici» 
his  hometown  of  Cleveland,  which,  he  ■ 
was  slipping  in  cultural  and  economic  tea 
because  of  an  excess  of  lawyers  with  cfl 
leadership  roles.  "Those  aren't  the  peofl 
who  drive  creativity."  he  told  The  Plain  DM 
er.  "Their  whole  job  is  to  keep  people  ftfl 
doing  things." 

He  also  told  the  paper  he  felt  margin* 
ized  in  Cleveland  because  he  is  Jewish.  T 
have  this  theory  that  Jews  are  put  on  la 
earth  as  a  societal  irritant."  he  said,  "whl 
is  why  everybody  tries  to  squash  us  all  o* 
the  place.  Which  connects  with  my  want* 
to  do  things  differently." 

AUGUST     2  Ofl 


2002,  the  Guggenheim  trustees  got 
kling  of  just  how  different  Lewis  couid 
hen  he  announced  he  would  stop  giv- 
lgioney  to  every  single  Cleveland  philan- 
t§mc  institution  because  he  was  fed  up 
the  way  the  cost  of  a  project  he'd  start- 
.ere— a  Gehry-designed  business-school 
ing  at  Case  Western  Reserve  Universi- 
ad  spiraled  overbudget.  Lewis,  in  typi- 
ulldog  fashion,  apparently  felt  the  only 
o  make  the  university  get  its  act  togeth- 
is  to  remove  his  support— from  the  en- 
irea.  Some  believe  his  gambit  worked, 
:  others  felt  it  overwrought.  The  building 
led  in  October  2002. 

B;wis  backed  Krens's  expansion  plans 
or  several  years  before  he  began  to  have 
tions.  He  even  backed  Krens  publicly 
ntroversies  that  occurred— the  1998  mo 
rcle  show,  which  drew  a  mixed  critical 
onse,  and  a  Giorgio  Armani 
spective,  which  ran  about  the 
i  time  that  the  designer  gave  the 
eum  $15  million,  a  move  that 
ed  a  public  outcry.  "I  was  era- 
issed  by  it.  Because,  you  know, 
is  just  about  the  money,"  one 
le  Guggenheim's  own  curators 
a  reporter. 

lore  controversial  than  any 
hese,  however,  was  the  de- 
ssioning  of  artworks  in  1999 
2000— the  Guggenheim  has,  in 
past,  declined  to  say  which— 
dse  $14.5  million.  Maxwell  An- 
on, then  the  president  of  the 
>ciation  of  Art  Museum  Direc- 
(and  also  the  then  director  of 
Whitney),  wrote  to  Krens,  ask- 
for  proof  that  the  Guggenheim 
abiding  by  the  Association  of  Art  Mu- 
tt Directors  (A.A.M.D.)  code,  which 
ilates  that  art  can  be  sold  only  to  buy 
:r  art. 

There  were  rumors  and  press  coverage, 
we  decided  we  have  a  responsibility  to 
association  and  to  our  other  members 
lake  sure  it  was  legal,"  says  Mimi  Gau- 
i,  the  executive  director  of  the  A.A.M.D. 
ns  did  not  produce  the  necessary  docu- 
ltation;  rather,  he  got  an  associate  to 
tact  the  A.A.M.D.  saying  the  museum 
done  nothing  wrong.  "We  went  back  to 
l,"  says  Gaudieri.  Finally,  several  months 
r  the  initial  request,  the  A.A.M.D.  got 
documents,  which  showed  that  although 
it  of  the  money  had  not  yet  been  spent 
lew  art,  it  was  sitting  in  a  fund  that  could 
lsed  for  that  purpose  in  the  future. 
[The  confusion]  was  all  about  the  bond 

e It  was  a  very  difficult  puzzle,"  says 

idieri.  Why  didn't  Krens  simply  produce 
>rds  instead  of  delaying  and  fueling  con- 
ersy?  "I  don't  know,"  says  Gaudieri. 
e  wondered  the  same  thing." 


Publicly,  Lewis  continued  to  play  the  loy- 
alist to  Krens.  He  said  he  could  see  noth- 
ing wrong  with  the  de-accessioning,  but  in 
private  he  was  becoming  increasingly  con- 
cerned. According  to  a  colleague,  he  liked 
neither  the  opaqueness  of  the  financial  state- 
ments he  was  being  shown  nor  the  secretive 
manner  in  which,  it  seemed  to  him,  Krens 
was  operating.  He  said  he  had  not  been  in- 
formed even  that  there  was  a  rule  that  said 
you  could  sell  art  only  to  buy  art. 

The  situation  began  to  deteriorate  more 
seriously  in  2001,  the  year  the  museum 
opened  the  Rem  Koolhaas-designed  Las 
Vegas  branches,  where  attendance  in  2002 
was  less  than  half  of  what  had  been  expect- 
ed. That  year  a  $20  million  Internet  ven- 
ture, Guggenheim.com,  was  developed,  but 
it  quickly  disappeared.  In  December  2001 
the  SoHo  gallery  closed;  in  2003  one  of  the 
Vegas  spaces  was  shut;  in  2002  shows  fea- 
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Six  of  the  Guggenheim's  28  board 

members:  (l)  Peter  Lawson- Johnston. 

(2)  William  Mack.  (3)  Vladimir  O.  Potanin. 

(4)  Stephen  M.  Ross.  (5)  Denise  Saul. 

(6)  John  S.  Wadsworth  Jr. 


turing  the  work  of  Matthew  Barney  and 
Kazimir  Malevich  were  postponed  in  part 
because  the  museum  needed  to  conserve  its 
funding.  Krens  dismissed  the  Barney  delay: 
"At  first  Matthew  was  not  happy  about  it, 
but,  as  it  turns  out,  I  think  he  adjusted  and 
profited  from  the  idea,  because  he  had  more 
time  to  plan  the  New  York  installation,"  he 
told  Art  in  America  in  2003. 

In  the  winter  of  2002,  after  Lewis  had 
coughed  up  the  $  12  million  to  save  the  day, 
he  decided  to  make  public  his  ultimatum 
to  Krens.  He  told  The  New  York  Times  that 
he  had  ordered  Krens  to  rein  in  his  expen- 
ditures or  he'd  fire  him.  "Either  you  go  back 
and  come  back  with  a  real  plan,  or  we  will 
have  to  talk  about  your  leaving,"  he  said 
he  told  Krens  after  seeing  the  proposed 


budget  for  2003.  "I  stopped  cajoling  and 
started  seriously  threatening." 

In  private  Krens  reportedly  told  Lewis 
that  he  was  absolutely  right  to  have  threat- 
ened his  job.  But  he  started  to  cast  around 
for  new  board  members.  It  has  not  always 
been  easy  for  the  Guggenheim  to  find  trust- 
ees, according  to  a  former  board  member. 
MoMA  is  far  richer— David  Rockefeller  just 
gave  it  an  extra  $100  million— and  is  wide- 
ly considered  the  gold  standard  in  terms 
of  ethics  and  taste,  thanks  in  part  both  to 
its  board  of  trustees'  chair,  Ronald  Lauder, 
and  to  its  president  emerita,  the  philan- 
thropist Agnes  Gund.  Still,  Krens  man- 
aged to  persuade  Russian  oligarch  Vladi- 
mir Potanin  to  join  his  board,  as  well  as 
two  of  the  real-estate  developers  behind 
the  Time  Warner  Center,  William  Mack  and 
Stephen  Ross.  He  also  got  Mark  Walter, 
C.E.O.  of  Guggenheim  Capital,  a  financial- 
services  company,  onto  the  board. 


I: 


n  July  of  last  year  Lewis  attend- 
ed a  retreat  for  the  board  in  New 
York  City.  There  he  spoke  passion- 
ately and  vociferously  about  his 
concerns  and  said  that  he  strong- 
ly doubted  Krens  could  make  the 
changes  Lewis  felt  were  necessary, 
and  if  he  could  not,  the  director 
might  have  to  leave.  He  was  aware 
that  many  of  those  present  didn't 
like  his  style  or  presentation,  which 
he  later  described  to  a  friend  as  "bull 
in  a  china  shop." 

"The  board  members  love  ex- 
pansion. That's  why  they're  there.  I 
think  if  the  expansion  were  to  stop, 
many  of  them  would  have  fallen 
away,"  says  someone  close  to  Lewis. 
There  was  also  resistance  because  no  one 
likes  to  be  controlled  by  one  man  in  the 
room.  "Being  a  board  chief  is  very  difficult 
for  someone  with  Peter's  personality,"  says 
Michael  Horvitz.  "I  don't  think  he  is  as  ef- 
fective or  as  comfortable  in  a  situation  where 
he  needs  to  build  consensus. .  .  He's  much 
better  suited  to  be  a  C.E.O." 

At  the  retreat  both  John  Wadsworth,  the 
former  chairman  of  Morgan  Stanley  Asia, 
and  William  Mack  asked  Lewis  to  give  Krens 
more  time  to  see  what  he  could  pull  off. 
January  19,  2005,  was,  however,  crunch  time 
for  Lewis.  The  poor  figures  for  2004,  he  felt, 
meant  that  there  could  be  no  more  procras- 
tination. He  had  wanted  to  fire  Krens  before 
Christmas,  according  to  a  source,  but  was  pre- 
vailed upon  not  to.  It  was  part  of  his  trans- 
parent nature  to  send  Krens  and  the  board 
the  memorandum  that  turned  up  in  the  bind- 
er, and  until  that  meeting.  Lewis  thought  he 
had  a  good  chance  of  ousting  Krens.  He  had, 
after  all,  won  almost  every  battle  in  his  life 
until  that  point. 

When  Lewis  looks  back  at  the  meeting, 
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a  colleague  says,  he's  both  appalled  at  the 
poor  governance  it  highlighted  and  proud 
that  for  the  first  time  the  board  had  come  to- 
gether to  think  seriously  about  the  museum's 
problems.  Nonetheless,  he  was  disappointed 
in  the  outcome.  '"Here  was  a  bunch  of  rel- 
atively uninvolved  and  significantly  ungen- 
erous people  making  a  decision  against  the 
recommendation  of  the  only  guy  who  was 
informed,  involved,  and  generous,"  says  a 
source  close  to  him. 

One  person  whom  Lewis  holds  in  high 
regard.  Wadsworth,  later  told  him  that  he 
was  staying  on  the  board  only  out  of  loyalty 
to  the  institution  and  to  Krens,  according  to 
a  source.  Nonetheless,  Wadsworth  resigned 
as  chairman  of  the  Executive  &  Finance 
Committee,  and  has  told  people  he  will  not 
be  giving  much  more  money.  (Wadsworth 
did  not  return  calls  for  comment;  he  is  cur- 
rently chairman  of  the  Guggenheim's  Audit 
Committee.) 

The  Guggenheim  is  spinning  the  meeting 
as  a  triumph  for  boardroom  governance  and 
as  a  ringing  endorsement  for  Krens.  "We 
feel  that  it's  far  better  to  get  money  from  a 


more  diversified  group,"  said  someone  con- 
nected with  the  museum. 

Some  former  trustees  and  executives,  how- 
ever, are  less  upbeat  about  the  new  situation. 
'"Mack  isn't  strong  enough  to  control  Krens," 
says  one  source  bluntly.  "As  for  securing  the 
next  Peter  Lewis  on  the  board,  that's  real- 
ly hard  to  find.  Peter  was  very,  very  gener- 
ous financially,  and  very,  very^generous  op- 
erationally." This  person,  a  former  trustee, 
believes  that  the  main  reason  the  board  vot- 
ed to  stay  with  Krens  was  that  it  would  be 
too  hard  to  find  a  new  director.  "It's  a  very 
time-consuming  thing  to  manage  one  of 
these.  And  if  you  are  going  to  get  rid  of  the 
director,  and  hunt  for  a  new  one,  and  deal 
vvith  the  day-to-day  operations  until  you  find 
a  new  director,  that  could  be  a  full-time  job 
for  Bill  Mack  for  a  year  or  two." 

Since  January.  Lewis  and  Krens  have  not 
communicated,  other  than  through  Frank 
Gehry.  Meanwhile,  as  this  piece  was  being 
written.  Krens  was  jetting  around  the  world. 
He  was  in  Mexico  and  Asia,  where  in  late 
April  he  announced  his  interest  in  a  mam- 
moth Singapore  Guggenheim.  The  board 
seems  enamored  of  his  high-flying  manage- 
ment style,  and  someone  closely  connected 
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to  the  board  wrote  to  V.F.,  "As  far  as  iH^ 
concerned,  he  has  saved  the  museum  froif- 
mediocrity  and  has  forced  institution 
around  the  world  to  rethink  a  lazy  and  eft 
ist  attitude  that  relies  100%  on  arts  fun<M* 
through  the  local  government  or  the  saB 
philanthropists  to  pay  for  a  collection  that*  ♦ 
rarely  seen  by  the  public  and  for  shows  tBf 
generally  only  show  once.  Tom  has  broug)  : 
motorcycle  enthusiasts,  fashion  junkies,  U I 
Vegas  gamblers,  Spanish  blue  [collar]  woi- 
ers  in  a  war  torn  region,  and  countless  cw 
ers  into  the  most  famous  international  aft  [ 
museum  in  the  world." 

Some  nights  Peter  Lewis  has  a  fantfl 
one  he's  shared  with  Guggenheim  bofl 
members.  It  goes  like  this:  He  pays  a  visifll 
New  York  State  attorney  general  Eliot  Spitw 
and  says,  "Mr.  Spitzer,  you  and  I  havAj 
problem.  We  have  this  museum  which  isfl 
solvent— here  is  a  plan  for  fixing  it.  The  par 
includes  selling  a  half  a  dozen  pictures  ap 
raising  x  billions  of  dollars.  But  we  can'tB 
that  without  your  blessing." 

Spitzer  says.  "Well,  I'm  not  going  to  fl 
my  blessing  to  that." 

Lewis  responds.  "Mr.  Chairman,  hew 
the  key  to  the  museum:  now  New  York  Su  * 
has  a  new  museum  to  finance."  □ 
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give  quarters  to  other  people's  children,  but 
we  can't,  so  I  take  the  image  of  the  girl  and 
the  gulls  as  a  little  gift  that  is  no  less  au- 
thentic (and  even  a  little  more  resonant)  for 
having  been  enacted  on  this  bogus  New  En- 
gland movie  set.  I  wonder,  though,  if  there  is 
a  food  chain  of  ecstasy  in  Disney  theology.  I 
wonder  if  tonight  in  Los  Angeles,  at  an  out- 
side table  at  the  Ivy.  some  perfumed  exec- 
utive on  a  totally  heterosexual  man  date  will 
feel  commensurate  rapture  at  having  suck- 
ered  a  10 -year-old  into  paying  a  quarter  for 
a  penny's  worth  of  pet  food  that  the  corpo- 
ration is  writing  off  anyway  against  an  E.P.A. 
reg  about  the  proper  feeding  of  seagulls. 

I  hope  this  is  true,  that  the  magic  rises  up 
through  the  culture,  but  the  thought  is 
just  diversion.  The  issue  at  hand  is  that, 
once  again.  I  have  been  looking  at  some- 
one else's  child,  and  how  do  you  do  that 
these  days?  I  have  never  looked  at  children 
much,  but  I  am  at  Disney  World,  surround- 
ed by  children,  in  the  midst  of  folks  who 
pump  them  out  like  gumballs.  so  I  should 
look,  right?  Two  days  before.  I  had  no  soon- 
er stepped  into  the  Magic  Kingdom  than 
a  kid  scampered  past  my  knee  and  fell 
flat  on  his  face  in  front  of  me.  I  scooped 
p.  set  him  back  on  his  feet,  and  said 


something  red-state  like  "There  ya  go,  sol- 
dier." His  parents  were  instantaneously  there, 
eyes  blazing.  The  kid's  little  sister  looked 
terrified.  Her  eyes  widened.  She  thrust  her 
hand  in  her  mouth.  There  was  a  terrible 
moment  of  glaring,  a  pause,  then  Dad 
grabbed  the  kid  by  the  arm,  and  the  family 
stalked  off  like  angry  zombies.  I  knew  that 
I  could  easily  be  marching  away  in  plastic 
cuffs  to  the  Disney  pokey,  so  I  promised 
myself  that,  henceforth,  I  would  interact 
only  with  svelte  soccer  moms.  Unfortunate- 
ly, there  was  only  one.  We  complained  to 
each  other  about  where  in  the  hell  are  the 
goddamn  Starbucks,  and  that  was  it,  so  to 
avoid  looking  at  the  children  I  looked  at  peo- 
ple looking  at  the  children. 

I  noticed  grannies  on  benches  smiling 
their  looking-at-the-grandkids  smiles.  I  prac- 
ticed that  smile  as  I  wandered  over  to  Toon- 
town,  where  I  noticed  a  guy  leaning  against 
a  stanchion  between  Minnie's  house  and 
Mickey's.  He  was  dressed  like  a  dad  in  a 
ball  cap  and  a  Mickey  sweatshirt,  but  this 
guy  was  nobody's  daddy.  Dad's  eyes  would 
have  been  glazed  over  by  the  time  he  reached 
Toontown.  This  guy,  feigning  nonchalance, 
was  hyper-vigilant,  cruising,  like  a  goombah 
in  a  South  Beach  disco,  holding  his  head 
steady  and  tracking  kids  with  his  eyes.  It 
took  him  30  seconds  to  sense  me  watch- 
ing him.  He  pushed  off  from  his  pole,  and 
I  tried  to  follow,  but  he  disappeared  like 
smoke,  and  now  the  little  creep  had  ruined 


my  day.  I  felt  guilty.  Children  were  nifty  ■ 
tie  creatures  that  I  had  casually  ignored  m 
whole  life  because  I  had  not  enjoyed  befl 
one.  Now  nobody  was  paying  any  attentH 
to  them  but  Mom,  Dad.  Granny,  Disifl 
and  the  circling  chicken  hawks. 

So  I  willfully  paid  attention  to  the  kfl 
because  I  thought  that  someone  disinterOH 
ed  should  and  because  they  were  rea§| 
kind  of  super,  like  brave  little  Disney  chaw 
acters  on  their  way  to  being  people.  Bull 
never  stopped  being  scary.  That  night,  rlj 
ing  back  to  the  hotel  on  a  dark  bus.  I  si 
across  from  a  family.  Dad  sat  up  strain 
staring  into  the  gloom  with  his  arms  arotfl 
his  two  sleeping  daughters.  The  girls  vM 
snuggled  up  and  leaning  into  him.  Their  ■ 
tie  brother,  with  his  feet  pulled  up  onto  M 
seat,  was  resting  his  head  in  his  older  m 
ter's  lap.  They  formed  a  delicate,  grisail 
tableau  in  the  half-light,  a  human  grouplj 
repose  of  the  sort  made  famous  in  Vi<fl 
rian  paintings  by  Lord  Leighton,  Bun 
Jones,  and  Alma-Tadema.  It  wasn't  GmctJI 
ca,  of  course,  but  it  was  the  sort  of  thill 
one  is  always  happy  to  see,  so  I  loofl 
while  the  darkness  hid  my  gaze. 

George  W  Bush  was  the  best.  The  aud 
ence  at  the  morning  show  in  the  Ha 
of  Presidents  all  agreed.  So,  it  wasn't  Jul 
me.  It  was  also  the  two  Latino  dudes  in  ye 
low  do-rags  and  Buccaneer  jerseys.  We  wet 
the  audience.  I  had  come  for  the  educ* 
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id  J  uplift.  The  Buccaneers  had  come  be- 
aie  they  were  getting  their  freaking  mon- 
|worth— Disney  security  is  so  great,  they 
had  to  pay  to  get  in.  A  music  video 
it  the  Constitution  opened  the  show.  Its 
d  generational  appeal  was  followed  by 
ftly  lit  tete-a-tete  with  a  coterie  of  ani- 
onic American  presidents  arranged  be- 
us,  standing  and  seated,  like  a  corpo- 
management  team.  Each  "president" 
introduced  to  us.  Each  favored  us  with 
v  animatronic  words.  Then  the  avatar 
r  current  president  stepped  up  to  the 
:  and  delivered  a  short  homily  that,  I 
r,  the  man  might  have  written  himself, 
of  the  Buccaneers  said,  "That's  the 
:,"  and  we  all  nodded  in  agreement.  Of 
he  animatronic  presidents,  statesmen, 
es,  and  ordinary  Joes  we  had  seen, 
ya  was  the  best.  The  oft  cited  defects 
nimatronic  technology,  the  fact  that  it 
es  characters  seem  stiff  and  only  inter- 
sntly  lifelike,  were  no  problem.  Dubya 
born  to  the  medium,  and  I  was  be- 
hed  by  the  idea  that  presidents  might 
ve  into  animatrons  rather  than  the  oth- 
ay  around. 

luch  earlier  that  morning,  the  barge  was 
so  when  I  got  to  Epcot,  I  had  to  run  to 
Georgian  building  that  houses  "The 
erican  Adventure."  I  arrived  puffing  just 
hey  were  closing  the  doors.  Between 
s,  I  told  the  girl  that  I  was  a  journalist 
leadline.  She  let  me  in  on  the  chance 
Ben  Franklin  or  Mark  Twain  might  say 
ething  newsworthy  that  morning.  I  crept 
the  dim  hall  and  found  a  seat  just  as 
and  Mark  began  their  conversation. 
y  provided  us  with  avuncular  deep  back- 
ind  but  no  hard  news,  so  I  relaxed  and 
ed  around.  With  the  exception  of  Ben 
Mark,  I  was  the  only  white  person  in 
oom.  Everyone  else  was  black  and  nice- 
ressed,  and  even  I  could  divine  a  hook 
nis.  Latino  Buccaneers  in  the  Hall  of 
sidents.  Middle-class  black  people  in 
e  American  Adventure."  It  could  be  hap- 
tance,  but  I  had  two  ideas.  Either  these 
inos  and  blacks  were  the  only  people 
he  park  who  felt  a  vested  interest  in 
principles  of  the  waning  Republic,  or, 
optimistically,  they  were  the  only  folks  at 
ney  for  whom  a  bunch  of  robotic  white 
s  in  corporate  clothing  qualified  as  an 
ic  attraction.  I  left  the  jury  out  on  this, 
and  Mark  chatted  while  seeming  to 
,  whine,  and  whir. 

ill  in  love  with  animatronics  on  my  first 
ay  in  the  Magic  Kingdom,  over  in  To- 
owland,  at  the  Carousel  of  Progress, 
ch  was  my  favorite  thing  in  the  park, 
jminded  me  of  my  grandmother  who, 
ing  ridden  from  Georgia  to  Texas  in  a 
ered  wagon,  regarded  herself  as  a  ma- 
beneficiary  of  "progress"  in  the  area  of 


cooking  things,  carrying  things,  and  getting 
places.  The  carousel  is  housed  in  a  white 
drum-shaped  building  adorned  with  a  retro 
logo  of  three  large  overlapping  pastel  gears. 
(That's  right:  gears!)  Within  the  drum,  a 
large  circular  platform  is  divided  like  a  pie 
into  six  theatrical  stages  facing  outward.  The 
platform  rotates  inside  the  drum  with  a  lot 
of  whining  and  grinding,  and  the  stages  pre- 
sent themselves  in  sequence  to  the  audience 
in  a  small  auditorium,  each  stage  with  its 
own  animatronic  American  family.  The  idea 
was  Walt's.  According  to  the  narrator,  "He 
thought  it  would  be  fun  to  watch  the  Amer- 
ican family  go  through  the  20th  century  ex- 
periencing all  the  new  wonders  as  they 
came."  So  we  do.  The  carousel  turns  from  a 
family  home  in  the  1900s  to  one  in  the  20s, 
to  one  in  the  40s,  and,  finally,  to  a  family 
room  in  something  like  the  present,  which  is 
really  just  the  60s.  upgraded  to  digital. 

Nobody  in  my  crowd  seemed  to  notice 
the  half-century  interval  between  the  40s 
and  yesterday.  The  animatronic  family  of 
white  folks  with  their  brown  dog  (with  the 
animatronic  tail)  seemed  pretty  damned  hap- 
py with  the  way  things  were  going.  I  was 
happy,  too,  because  long  ago.  in  response  to 
my  adolescent  sneering  at  decadent  progress, 
my  grandmother  had  explained  to  me  the 
downside  of  stepping  furrows  behind  a  mule, 
the  mitigated  pleasures  of  hand-baling  hay, 
and  the  drudgery  of  hauling  things.  "Prog- 
ress don't  make  us  better,"  she  said,  ever  the 
Methodist,  "but  it  gives  us  time  to  contem- 
plate what  sorry  creatures  we  are."  Hence- 
forth. I  shut  up  about  progress  around  my 
grandmother.  Now  I  envied  her  easy  pre- 
sumption that  the  time  progress  bought  us 
would  be  spent  considering  our  moral 
equipoise.  I  walked  out  of  the  carousel  feel- 
ing that  this  time  had  pretty  much  run  out. 
Everything  was  where  it  should  be  in  Dis- 
ney World  except  Walt's  imagined  future. 
The  animatrons,  like  human  dinosaurs, 
marked  the  moment  when  it  died,  when  Dis- 
ney stopped  imagining  a  real  future  with 
real  people  and  devoted  itself  exclusive- 
ly to  shilling  fantasy.  Tomorrowland  now 
is  Yesterday's  Tomorrowland,  since,  in  this 
moment,  even  a  fancifully  imagined  future 
would  involve  the  ayatollah  of  Indianapolis 
and  high-rise  hospices.  Today,  Tomorrow- 
land  is  just  another  future  that  never  hap- 
pened, where  the  Jetsons  live,  where  the  Yel- 
low Submarine  plows  the  deep,  and  where 
we  all  have  automatic  butlers.  The  wacky 
aspiration  of  the  animatrons  and  the  residue 
of  optimistic  innocence  make  the  place  a 
dog  whistle  for  Schadenfreude,  and  you 
can't  blame  Walt  for  this.  Walt  thought  he 
was  building  the  City  of  Tomorrow.  His  de- 
scendants built  a  prissy,  pasty,  retro  slum 
called  Celebration,  which,  if  Kool  &  the 
Gang  hadn't  written  the  city  song,  would 


have  naught  to  recommend  it.  Walt  thought 
we  were  going  off  to  the  planets  and  the 
stars.  It  turned  out  we  were  only  going  off- 
shore, off  the  books,  and  off  the  balance 
sheet.  Walt  thought  it  was  one  small  world. 
It  turned  out  to  be  an  ever  expanding,  ever 
tightening  grid  of  morally  isolating  niche 
markets.  So  Walt  was  wrong.  So  we  got  perp 
walks  in  lieu  of  moonwalks.  So  sue  him. 

The  dance  clubs  at  Disney  World  are  all 
on  Pleasure  Island,  where  every  night  is 
New  Year's  Eve  for  wayward  Pinocchios  and 
Pinocchiettes.  On  Thursday  nights,  Disney 
"cast  members"  get  in  free  to  Pleasure  Is- 
land, and  this  Thursday  night,  my  last  at 
Disney  World,  they  all  seem  to  have  gotten 
in.  In  a  dance  club  called  Mannequins,  I 
thought  I  saw  Alice,  from  Wonderland,  who 
earlier  that  day,  wearing  her  blue  pinafore, 
had  waved  as  I  passed  on  the  choo-choo. 
Tonight,  she  was  a  Goth  hottie,  trailing 
scarves  and  swooning  on  the  arm  of  a  black- 
headed  woman  in  very  tight  jeans.  In  the 
crowd  at  the  bar,  I  recognized  one  of  the 
bellmen  from  the  hotel.  I  gave  him  a  look 
that  said.  Wow,  what  a  relief  to  be  here,  and, 
shouting  over  the  music,  he  assured  me  that 
Pleasure  Island  was  the  safety  valve  that  kept 
"the  world"  from  exploding,  and  that  Man- 
nequins was  the  safety  valve  that  kept  Plea- 
sure Island  from  exploding.  I  nodded  toward 
the  rotating  dance  floor  and  said  "Neato!" 
The  bellman  cupped  one  hand  around  his 
mouth,  shouted,  "Lazy  Susan  for  lazy  cruis- 
in',"  and  was  swept  away  into  the  crowd. 

Bob  and  Doris,  carrying  Disney  bags  and 
wearing  floral  patterns,  struggled  past 
me  with  blurry  looks  on  their  faces.  I  won- 
dered if  they  knew  they  were  in  a  techno- 
chick  gay  bar?  I  doubted  it.  They  seemed  so 
stunned  by  the  lights  and  noise  that  the 
same-sex  smooching  didn't  make  a  dent, 
nor  did  the  fabulosity,  which  was  a  little  dat- 
ed, a  little  Mudd  Club,  and  a  little  more 
desperate  than  your  standard  disco  despera- 
tion. I,  at  least,  for  once,  knew  what  was  go- 
ing on.  People  were  dancing  and  trying  to 
get  laid,  so  I  drifted  around  with  a  tonic  wa- 
ter sorting  out  constituencies.  There  were  the 
tourists,  of  course,  with  bags  on  their  laps. 
There  were  the  dancers  and  actors  from 
New  York  and  Los  Angeles,  who,  years  ago, 
in  a  moment  of  abject  insanity  had  taken  a 
gig  in  Orlando,  only  to  discover  that  once  in 
"the  world,"  down  in  the  swamp,  a  million 
miles  from  everything,  it  was  almost  impos- 
sible to  get  out.  Then  there  were  the  gay 
kids  from  the  haunted  boondocks,  escapees 
from  wide  places  in  the  road  with  a  Circle 
K  and  a  video  store,  and  they  were  in  heav- 
en, the  happiest  people  in  Mr.  Disney's 
world.  When  the  New  Year  struck  and  the  si- 
rens went  off  and  the  confetti  flew,  they  all 
kissed  one  another.  The  tourists  smiled  as  if 
it  were  part  of  the  show.  □ 
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Tamara  Mellon 
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able  Knightsbridge  lunch  spot  San  Lorenzo, 
settling  in  beside  her.  "Does  she  see  her  fa- 
ther?" 

"Yes,"  says  Tamara,  beaming  and  trying 
to  sound  positive. 

Mara  stares  at  her  with  pity. 

The  daughter  of  Thomas  Yeardye,  a  self- 
made  businessman,  and  Anne  Davies, 
a  Chanel  No.  5  model,  Tamara  spent  the 
first  years  of  her  life  in  a  500-year-old  Tu- 
dor farmhouse,  in  the  very  English  country- 
side of  Berkshire.  Always,  she  was  obsessed 
with  fabulous  shoes.  At  age  four,  on  a  trip  to 
Paris  with  her  convent  school,  she  begged 
one  of  the  nuns  to  buy  her  a  pair  of  cowboy 
boots.  When  Yeardye  became  the  C.E.O.  of 
the  Vidal  Sassoon  designer  hair-styling  com- 
pany, the  family  moved  to  Beverly  Hills, 
where  young  Tamara  thrived.  She  hung  out 
at  such  snazzy  clothing  stores  as  Camp 
Beverly  Hills  and  Fiorucci,  drove  around 
with  older  boys,  and  enjoyed  the  expensive 
grooming  habits  of  Beverly  Hills  ladies.  In 
1983,  after  Vidal  Sassoon  was  sold  for  S80 
million,  the  family  returned  to  England  and 
sent  Tamara,  coiffed  like  a  veritable  Morgan 
Fairchild,  off  to  Heathfield,  the  sister  school 
of  Eton.  "They  looked  at  me  like  this  alien," 
Mellon  recalls  of  her  classmates. 

But  the  materialistic  little  rich  girl  was 
given  a  role  model  in  her  father,  who  was 
her  best  friend  and  hero  until  he  died,  in 
April  2004,  never  having  gone  a  day  with- 
out speaking  with  his  daughter.  As  a  young 
man,  he  possessed  rugged  looks,  which 
landed  him  a  job  as  stunt  double  for  Rock 
Hudson,  and  he  was  briefly  engaged  to  Di- 
ana Dors,  the  Marilyn  Monroe  of  England. 
As  much  as  his  quasi-glamorous  begin- 
nings, what  impressed  Tamara  were  his 
tough,  anti-Labour  politics  and  unforgiv- 
ing work  ethic.  "My  father  would  say  to 
me,  'If  you  get  a  job,  I  will  match  what 
you  earn,'"  Tamara  recalls.  " 'If  you  don't 
work,  I'm  not  giving  you  anything.'"  With 
that  in  mind,  teenage  Tamara  set  up  shop 
in  the  Portobello  market  and  began  sell- 
ing, at  an  impressive  markup,  old  designer 
clothes  her  father  had  bought  for  her  at  a 
flea  market. 

When  it  came  time  to  consider  universi- 
ty, she  did  as  many  other  wealthy  English 
girls  did:  opted  out  and  went  to  a  finishing 
school,  called  Institut  Alpin  Videmanette, 
in  Rougemont,  Switzerland.  For  Tamara,  it 
was  a  rigorous  year  of  French  lessons,  ski- 
ing, and  sneaking  out  to  the  local  night- 
club. As  was  the  case  with  its  most  famous 
alumna.  Princess  Diana,  Rougemont  did  not 
build  a  particularly  confident  young  wom- 
an. ■'Everything  about  me  I  hated,"  Mellon 


recalls  of  that  period.  "I  thought  I  was  ugly. 
I  thought  I  was  stupid." 

And  whatever  she  learned  about  place 
settings  at  Rougemont  was  not  readily  ap- 
parent after  she  graduated.  "We  used  to 
lie  in  the  basement  of  her  parents'  Chester 
Square  house,  one  on  each  sofa,  wrapped 
up  in  duvets,  eating  dips,"  recalls  her  best 
friend,  Vassi  Chamberlain,  no\v  senior  editor 
at  Tatler,  the  British  society  magazine.  "That 
was  the  only  thing  she  ate  until  a  couple  of 
years  ago.  Salsa  and  guacamole.  We  would 
lie  there  watching  TV,  and  her  mother  would 
come  down  and  say,  'Don't  worry,  one  day 
things  will  be  all  right  for  you  two.'  We  were 
slightly  desperate." 

Like  many  well-off  girls  who  love  clothes 
but  have  self-esteem  issues,  Mellon  got  a  job 
at  British  Vogue,  where  she  worked  as  the  as- 
sistant to  fashion  director  Sarajane  Hoare  (a 
contributing  stylist  for  Vanity  Fair).  Though 
Tamara  was  shy,  Hoare  quickly  saw  that 
this  quiet  young  thing  had  an  obsession  with 
shoes  that  was  extraordinary  even  by  fashion- 
magazine  standards.  On  a  trip  to  Nepal 
with  photographer  Peter  Lindbergh,  which 
required  hiking  for  miles,  Tamara  was  posi- 
tively neurotic,  says  Hoare,  over  what  boot 
would  be  best  to  wear.  When  it  came  to 
making  pictures,  her  eye  was  exquisite.  "She 
did  have  that  wonderful  attention  to  detail 
that  a  lot  of  people  don't."  To  find  the  per- 
fect gold  Greek  sandal,  say,  for  a  fashion 
layout,  Tamara,  like  a  few  other  in-the-know 
fashionistas,  would  visit  a  cobbler,  Jimmy 
Choo,  now  56,  who  worked  out  of  a  small 
garage  in  London's  East  End  and  who  had 
a  few  A-list  clients,  such  as  Princess  Diana. 
He  wasn't  a  designer  per  se,  but  he  could 
make  anything  and  make  it  beautifully.  Over 
the  next  couple  of  years,  Tamara  developed 
a  close  relationship  with  Choo.  "He  came 
across  as  a  very  sweet  cobbler,"  Tamara 
says.  She  eventually  became  British  Vogue's 
accessories  editor,  and  she  and  Choo  prac- 
tically worked  in  tandem. 

Just  as  the  two  were  hitting  their  stride, 
Tamara  was  throwing  herself  into  the  role 
of  "It  girl,"  nightclubbing  alongside  some 
of  England's  most  notorious  rich  party  girls, 
including  Tamara  Beckwith  and  Tara  Palmer- 
Tomkinson.  She  agreed  to  pose  with  them 
in  an  ad  campaign  for  Pretty  Polly,  an  acces- 
sories company,  wearing  nothing  but  stock- 
ings and  strategically  placed  handbags.  Per- 
haps the  once  shy  young  lady  had  lost  her 
inhibitions  because  she  was  either  drunk  or 
high,  or  both.  By  May  1995,  Tamara  real- 
ized that  alcohol  and  cocaine  had  become 
addictions  and  that  she  was  nursing  three 
or  four  hangovers  a  week.  "I  hated  what  I 
was  doing,"  she  says,  attributing  her  addic- 
tions to  "a  family  illness."  "I  couldn't  bear 
it  anymore.  I  thought  it  was  disgusting." 
No  self-respecting  daughter  of  Thomas 


Yeardye  was  willing  to  watch  herself  c: 
ble;  that  month  she  left  Vogue  and  s< 
checked  herself  into  rehab.  "When  I  w 
in,  they  said  they'd  never  seen  anybody  \n 
as  much  determination  to  get  well."  « 
Tamara.  Once  drug-free,  six  weeks  later, 
wanted  to  strike  out  on  her  own.  The  m 
al  thing  to  pursue— the  thing  that  was  ha 
was  this  unique  collaboration  with  Cn 
and  she  saw  a  gap  in  the  luxury  shoe 
ket,  as  Manolo  Blahnik  had  virtually 
competition.  She  went  to  her  father,  wh 
business  track  record  spoke  for  itself,  j 
showed  him  her  plan.  She  would  run 
company.  Choo,  assisted  by  his  niece.  S 
dra  Choi,  who'd  studied  fashion  design 
London's  Central  Saint  Martins,  would 
sign  and  make  the  shoes.  Impressed,  Ye 
dye  invested  about  $250,000  and  agree 
be  chairman. 

The  business  had  the  scrappy  beginni 
of  many  other  future  success  stories.  T 
worked  out  of  a  basement.  There  was 
computer.  But  one  problem  was  more  s 
ous.  "[Jimmy]  was  totally  incapable  of 
signing  a  collection,"  Tamara  says.  "He  i 
er  produced  one  sketch."  Tamara  and  C 
panicked.  "We'd  sit  there  and  suddenly 
alize,  Oh  my  God,  I've  taken  a  lease 
shop— I  have  no  collection.  What  am  I 
ing  to  do?"  Tamara  recalls.  "So  I  sai< 
Sandra,  'You  and  I  are  going  to  sit  d< 
and  design  the  collection.'"  Unfortunal 
neither  had  any  experience.  "I  didn't  kni 
how  a  collection  should  exist,"  says  CH 
her  accent  distinctly  less  upper-crust  tn 
Tamara's.  "I  didn't  know  if  there's  a  bl 
ance  of  different  heel  heights.  We  didfl 
know  whether  we  had  to  do  a  proporta 
in  leather  and  a  proportion  for  evening, 
They  decided  to  capitalize  on  the  one  thfl 
they  had  that  Manolo  Blahnik  and  Chm 
tian  Louboutin  and  every  other  great  she 
designer  out  there  didn't:  a  woman  at  m 
top— one  with  many  occasions  to  wet 
high  heels. 

"I  just  did  the  shoes  I  wanted  to  wea 
myself  . . .  I  am  the  customer."  Tama! 
says.  "I  know  exactly  what  she  wanttB 
wear,  what  her  lifestyle  is,  when  she  waflfcl 
to  wear  it."  Quickly,  they  settled  into  thM 
respective  roles  (which  they  still  play  m 
day).  Tamara  came  to  Choi  with  ideas,  ■ 
and  small,  gathered  from  her  fabulous  IS 
The  less  fabulous  Choi  designed  and  od 
cuted.  The  first  collection,  sold  from  them 
store  in  Knightsbridge,  was  a  hit. 

Tamara  and  her  father  were  dreami» 
big— Gucci-big.  "I  remember  that  thil 
late  Mr.  Yeardye  told  all  of  us.  'In  five  yearn 
time,  I  promise  you,  we'll  own  35  stores  S 
the  world,'"  Choi  recalls.  With  this  in  mind 
Yeardye  infused  the  business  with  anothc 
$1.2  million;  in  three  years,  there  were  fou| 
Jimmy  Choo  stores,  in  London.  New  YorlH 
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I^rly  Hills,  and  Las  Vegas.  Choi  was  up 
ne  challenge  of  fast  growth,  but  her  un- 
immy,  who  owned  half  the  company, 
reluctant,  which  she  attributes  to  his 
dng-class  situation.  "[Jimmy  and  I]  were 
rying  to  be  sure  that,  whatever  we're  in- 
lg  in,  we're  not  going  backwards,"  Choi 

"To  be  fair,  on  Jimmy's  side,  he's  got 
xisibility.  He's  got  family  that  he  needs 

-ing  up Whereas,  on  the  other  side, 

Yeardye  family,  they're  all  set  up.  To 
i,  it's  a  gamble,  and  it  could  go  sky-high 
everything  could  be  wonderful,  or  it 
d  be  in  shambles.  But  it  doesn't  quite  af- 
hem." 

amara  wasn't  as  sympathetic.  "I  never 
y  understood  what  was  going  on  with 
,"  she  admits,  explaining  that  she'd  of- 
lave  seemingly  agreeable  meetings  with 
o,  which  were  then  followed  up  by  let- 
from  his  lawyer.  "It's  very  difficult  to 
usiness  that  way,"  she  points  out. 
leanwhile,  the  press  was  beginning  its 
r  with  Tamara.  The  first  story  on  her 
ared  in  Tatler  in  September  1996. 
1  remember  you  wore  that  white  lace 
:ci  dress,"  Chamberlain  tells  Tamara 

lunch  at  San  Lorenzo,  recalling  the 
o  shoot,  "and  I  remember  this  is  where 
ara  started  her  long  career  with  that 
era  face. ...  In  those  days  it  was  the 
chin."  A  dozen  or  so  articles  followed 

the  next  couple  of  years. 

amara  had  perfected  her  public  per- 
sona by  1998,  in  time  to  meet  the  next 

who'd  change  the  course  of  her  life, 
thew  Mellon,  then  34,  was  the  great- 
t-grandnephew  of  Andrew  W.  Mellon, 
under  of  the  Union  Trust  Company,  an 
er  of  Gulf  Oil,  and  one  of  the  heads  of 
Mellon  banking  firm.  But  Matthew's 
i  to  his  vast  fortune  had  not  been  a 
cal  one.  His  parents,  Karl  and  Anne, 
reed  when  he  was  young,  and  he  grew 
vith  his  mother,  who  told  him  that,  al- 
gh  he  was  a  Mellon,  his  side  of  the  fam- 
vas  not  to  inherit  a  cent.  There  was  no 
to  dispute  this;  his  father,  an  avid  fish- 
an,  pianist,  and  manic-depressive,  was 
;nt  from  his  life  and  committed  suicide 
:n  Matthew  was  18.  However,  when 
thew  was  turning  21  he  received  a  call 
i  his  uncle,  Jay  Mellon,  the  family  pa- 
ch,  who  invited  him  to  Pittsburgh  to 
brate  his  coming-of-age.  There,  Jay 
ght  him  to  the  boardroom  of  the  Mel- 
bank  and  informed  him  that,  on  that 

day,  he  would  be  receiving  $25  mil- 
,  the  first  of  13  trust  funds.  His  mother, 
thew  then  learned,  had  kept  the  truth 
n  him  so  that  he  wouldn't  grow  up  a 
iled  brat. 
ls  it  turned  out,  it  was  not  too  late  for 

He  managed  to  attend  four  colleges, 
ing  eventually  at  the  University  of  Penn- 


sylvania's Wharton  School,  in  Philadelphia. 
During  that  time  he  became  a  member  of 
St.  Anthony's  Hall,  an  exclusive  "literary" 
fraternity  reputed  to  be  less  about  Tolstoy 
and  more  about  partying.  For  good  mea- 
sure, he  bought  a  10-bedroom  house  up 
the  street  for  after-parties.  His  single  proud- 
est achievement  in  college  was  buying  the 
first  BMW  M5  in  America.  When  not  en- 
joying campus  life,  he  could  be  found  at 
the  back  of  his  speedboat,  taking  his  frat 
buddies  waterskiing.  Following  college,  he 
moved  to  Los  Angeles,  where  he  bought  a 
fleet  of  Ferraris  and  two  gigantic  houses  in 
Beverly  Hills  and  Malibu.  Heidi  Fleiss  and 
her  girls  were  regular  visitors.  As  he  told 
Tatler  in  2003,  "Eventually  it  got  rough- 
people  were  showing  up  with  handguns 
and  drug  stuff  and  it  was  just  total  mad- 
ness." His  drug  use  was  so  out  of  control 
that  he  became  the  inspiration  for  the  ob- 
noxious "Julian"  in  Less  than  Zero,  Bret  Eas- 
ton  Ellis's  novel  about  rich  kids  and  drugs 
in  1980s  Los  Angeles  (Robert  Downey  Jr. 
played  him  in  the  movie).  He  was  in  and 
out  of  rehab  several  times,  and  he  came 
close  to  dying  twice. 

When  Tamara  met  him,  in  May  1998,  at 
the  wedding  of  Henry  Dent-Brocklehurst  (a 
fellow  heir  whom  Matthew  had  met  in  re- 
hab), all  this  appeared  to  be  ancient  histo- 
ry. Matthew  was  three  years  clean,  but  so- 
briety had  not  dulled  his  charm.  The  distinct 
gleam  in  his  eye,  which  might  look  to  some 
as  slightly  crazed,  Tamara  found  exciting. 
"He  will  have  you  on  the  floor  in  stitches, 
laughing,"  Tamara  says  of  the  initial  attrac- 
tion. "He  should  have  been  a  Jay  Leno  or 
a  David  Letterman.  And  I  thought  he  was 
one  of  the  most  handsome  men  I'd  ever 
seen."  After  the  Dent-Brocklehurst  wedding, 
he  jumped  into  her  car  as  she  was  pulling 
away  to  head  back  to  London.  "I  had  two 
and  a  half  hours  to  close  the  deal,"  he  said. 
"I  knew  that  car  journey  would  be  the  most 
important  trip  of  my  life."  He  proposed  sev- 
en months  later,  in  a  helicopter  hovering 
above  the  Mellon  mansions  in  Philadelphia, 
after  reciting  his  own  poetry,  which  had 
her  in  tears.  However  princess-y  her  image, 
friends  claim  the  attraction  to  Matthew  went 
beyond  the  money  and  the  pedigree.  "She 
saw  a  wounded  bird  that  she  wanted  to 
love,"  says  Chamberlain,  "because  she  had 
once  been  one  herself."  According  to  Ta- 
mara, he  promised  he  would  never  go  back 
to  using.  If  he  did,  she  warned,  she  would 
leave  him. 

No  expense  was  spared  at  the  white-tie 
wedding,  held  at  Blenheim  Palace,  home 
of  the  11th  Duke  of  Marlborough  and  birth- 
place of  Winston  Churchill.  Her  dress  was  by 
Valentino;  41  carats  of  Harry  Winston  dia- 
monds hung  around  her  neck.  "Oh,  Such  a 
Perfect  Day,"  read  the  headline  of  the  eight- 


page  spread  in  Tatler,  written  by  Chamber- 
lain. (The  wedding  was  also  given  a  spread 
in  American  Vogue.)  Privately,  though,  her 
friends  were  worried  about  the  union.  "We 
saw  the  whole  thing  very  clearly,"  says  her 
friend  Arabella  Spiro.  "There  was  no  'Oh, 
maybe  it  will  work  out.'  It  was  'Oh,  what 
are  you  doing?'  But  you  couldn't  say  that  to 
Tamara,  because  she  looked  really  happy 
with  him  and  wanted  it  so  much.  You're  kind 
of  hoping  that  maybe  you're  the  one  who's 
seeing  things  not  correctly." 

Matthew  moved  from  Los  Angeles  to 
London,  and  the  two  settled  into  a  beautiful 
Belgravia  apartment,  which  was  promptly 
photographed  for  House  &  Garden.  As  her 
friends  expected,  the  problems  started  right 
away,  stemming,  initially,  from  a  kind  of 
culture  clash.  With  the  exception  of  stints  in 
Mayor  Rudy  Giuliani's  press  office  and  in 
Los  Angeles  as  a  "rap  producer,"  Matthew 
had  never  held  a  real  job,  nor  was  he  seek- 
ing to  find  one  in  any  serious  way.  And  so, 
while  he  was  accepted  into  London  society, 
he  had  trouble  talking  to  people,  especially 
the  men.  "London  is  really  a  working  city," 
says  Tamara.  "You  go  out  to  dinner,  and  all 
the  guys  are  in  banking  or  doing  the  same 

thing  you  do Who  knows  what  anybody 

does  in  L.A.?  You  could  be  a  producer,  and 
everyone  is  hanging  out  at  a  coffee  shop." 
Matthew  often  had  nothing  better  to  do  than 
follow  her  around,  like  a  bored  child  at  a 
museum,  to  the  shoe  factories  in  Italy. 

Regardless  of  his  thin  resume,  those 
around  him  found  him  increasingly  pom- 
pous. He  routinely  mentioned  that  he  was 
"American  royalty."  On  one  occasion  he 
told  Glenn  Spiro,  Arabella's  husband,  that 
he  was  "six-generations  Ivy  League."  (Glenn, 
who  wishes  Matthew  only  the  best,  places 
the  blame  for  Matthew's  arrogance  square- 
ly on  his  family.) 

The  most  important  person  in  Tamara's 
life— her  father— grew  to  dislike  his  son-in-law. 
"He  was  not  impressed,"  Tamara  says.  Even- 
tually, Matthew,  having  picked  up  a  few 
things  while  at  the  shoe  factories,  worked 
on  his  own  line  of  shoes,  called  Harry's  of 
London,  named  after  his  maternal  grand- 
father, a  rich  dandy.  It  was  not  particularly 
time-consuming  work,  however;  the  shoes, 
appropriately,  were  rich-guy  loafers,  embla- 
zoned with  the  image  of  a  stork,  the  Mellon- 
family  crest. 

By  the  time  Matthew  hosted  a  yacht  hol- 
iday, in  December  2000,  he  was  raw 
with  vulnerability  and  primed  to  blow.  The 
group  included  Tamara's  closest  friends, 
and  the  plan  was  to  sail  from  Nassau  to 
Harbour  Island,  in  the  Bahamas.  But  part- 
way into  their  journey,  they  saw  a  storm 
approaching.  It  was  too  late  to  turn  back; 
the  sea  was  churning. 

"It  was  a  catalyst,  that  storm,"  Chamber- 
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lain  recalls.  "I  remember  I  was  very  scared 
and  nearly  everyone  was  throwing  up."  Mat- 
thew was  running  from  deck  to  deck  in  an 
excitable,  agitated  state,  asking  why  every- 
one was  so  scared.  "I  think  he  felt  respon- 
sible because  he  was  our  host,  and  he  had 
let  us  down,"  Chamberlain  says,  "which  of 
course  he  hadn't;  it  was  just  a  storm." 

They  arrived  safely  on  Harbour  Island, 
but  by  that  time  his  demons  had  gotten  the 
better  of  him.  All  the  girls  stayed  on  board 
that  night,  and  the  boys  went  out  to  night- 
clubs. There,  after  more  than  four  years  of 
sobriety,  Matthew  lost  control  and  gave  in 
to  his  old  habits.  When  he  returned  to  the 
boat  that  night,  he  became  paranoid  and 
disappeared  into  the  guest  bathroom  for  two 
hours. 

From  that  moment  on,  life  with  Matthew 
became  unpredictable  and  terrifying.  He'd 
shut  himself  in  the  kitchen,  curtains  drawn. 
He  would  go  out  for  a  carton  of  milk  and 
not  return  for  a  week— he'd  be  in  one  of  any 
number  of  cities,  having  hooked  up  with  his 
local  coke  "fixer."  Her  mornings  at  work 
were  frequently  spent  placing  calls  to  his 
family  members,  hotels,  and  various  car  ser- 
vices, trying  to  track  him  down.  On  at  least 
one  occasion,  he  used  a  pseudonym— Gold- 
stein—to  prevent  her  from  finding  him.  Ho- 
tels would  call  her,  saying  that  her  husband 
had  left  without  paying  the  bill,  and  she'd 
pick  up  the  tab.  It  seems  Matthew  had  run 
out  of  money.  So  "he'd  spend  all  of  Tama- 
ra's,"  says  Arabella  Spiro. 

His  fantasies  were  chilling.  "It  started  as 
'I  was  up  for  four  days  straight  on  whatev- 
er,' "  says  a  friend,  recalling  a  sober  conver- 
sation with  Matthew  about  the  images  that 
would  appear  before  him  when  high.  "And 
I  said,  'You're  hallucinating,'  and  he  got  very 
upset.  He  said,  'If  that's  what  you  want  to 
believe.'  After  that  I  said,  'Fine,  I'm  going  to 
bed.  I  can't  argue.  There's  no  point.'" 

While  Matthew  continued  his  downward 
spiral,  Tamara's  success  was  skyrock- 
eting. In  2001,  Equinox  Luxury  Holdings 
came  along  and  bought  Choo  out  for  $25 
million,  relieving  her  of  the  other  difficult 
man  in  her  life.  "Some  people  see  him  as 
the  underdog,"  Tamara  says  of  Choo.  "  'She 
came  in  and  stole  his  name  and  did  this  and 
did  that.'  He  was  very  happy.  He  went  away 
with  a  lot  of  money,  and  he  was  very  hap- 
py. I  made  him  wealthy."  (Choo  is  back  to 
his  bespoke  business.)  Liberated  from  Choo, 
Tamara  was  on  her  way  to  opening  30  Jim- 
my Choo  stores  worldwide  and  putting  Jim- 
my Choos  in  50  department  stores. 

As  Tamara's  business  got  bigger,  so  did 
the  emotional  gap  between  her  and  Mat- 
thew. Nothing  could  compel  him  to  take  se- 
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rious  steps  to  get  better— not  even  the  up- 
coming birth  of  his  daughter,  due  in  April 
2002.  In  March,  her  parents,  who  were  stay- 
ing at  the  Peninsula  Beverly  Hills,  saw  him 
there,  and  Mr.  Yeardye  pleaded  with  him 
to  return  to  his  wife  in  London.  Matthew 
checked  out  of  the  hotel— and  disappeared 
for  eight  days,  landing,  eventually,  in  a  crack 
den.  It  took  three  attempts  to^get  him  onto 
the  plane  back  to  London. 

"She's  in  bed,"  Arabella  Spiro  says.  "This 
poor  thing  out  of  her  mind  with  worry  that 
her  husband  is  in  a  crack  den  about  to  drop 
dead,  and  they  don't  know  where  he  is,  and 
she's  not  going,  like  you're  going,  'I'm  going 
to  kill  him!  I'm  going  to  kill  him!'" 

Instead,  forgetting  the  warning  she  says 
she  had  given  him  when  they  got  married, 
Tamara  stood  by  him  and  did  her  best  to 
drill  into  his  head  what  she  had  learned  from 
her  own  experience  with  recovery— about  the 
importance  of  going  to  meetings,  of  hanging 
out  with  other  people  who  are  in  the  pro- 
grams, and  of  going  to  therapy,  but  she  had 
little  effect.  "I  wanted  to  support  him,"  says 
Tamara.  "He  was  my  daughter's  father,  and 
I  wanted  her  to  have  a  dad,  and  have  a 
dad  that's  well  and  sober  and  is  in  her  life." 
She  rarely  even  uttered  a  negative  word  to 
friends.  On  the  rare  occasion  when  she  did 
speak  to  friends,  says  one  confidant,  she'd 
empathize  with  him.  "If  you're  an  addict, 
you're  an  addict,"  she'd  say,  "and  it  doesn't 
matter  how  shiny  your  life  is."  In  spite  of  the 
steps  she  did  take  to  help  him  get  better, 
looking  back  now,  she  sees  herself  as  having 
been  an  enabler. 

But  after  he  went  on  a  drug  binge  on 
Ibiza  in  August  2003,  Tamara  decided 
she  could  no  longer  make  excuses  for  him. 
She  and  Matthew  had  rented  a  villa  from 
fashion  designer  and  international  socialite 
Jacqueline  de  Ribes;  guests  included  Elle 
Macpherson,  Jade  Jagger,  and  Simon  and 
Yasmin  Le  Bon,  as  well  as  a  number  of  peo- 
ple in  Narcotics  Anonymous  and  Alcoholics 
Anonymous  whom  Tamara  had  asked  to 
come,  in  order  to  keep  Matthew  from  going 
off  the  rails.  The  day  was  gorgeous,  90  de- 
grees, and  the  group  was  sunbathing  by  the 
pool,  a  few  of  them  keeping  the  "Big  Book," 
the  Alcoholics  Anonymous  bible,  in  close 
reach  in  case  they  got  the  urge  to  fall  off  the 
wagon  in  drug-drenched  Ibiza.  Matthew, 
however,  could  not  sit  still. 

"He  wanted  to  go  check  out  a  club 
called  Space,"  recalls  one  of  the  houseguests. 
"That  night,  he  was  obsessed  with  Valenti- 
no. 'We  have  to  have  dinner  there.  We  have 
to  do  this.  We  have  to  do  that."  You  could 

see  the  buildup It  was  like  a  volcano 

about  to  explode."  Matthew  insisted  on  go- 
ing out,  so  Tamara  sent  along  Glenn  Spiro. 
to  baby-sit  him.  "They  walk  in.  Everyone 
says,  "Yeah!,"'  recalls  a  source. 


There  was  no  controlling  him;  he  tr 
down  his  Ibiza  fixer  and  scored  his  dr 
He  disappeared  from  the  house  for 
days.  When  he  returned,  in  the  morning 
was  staggering  about,  drink  in  hand, 
was  wired  for  sound,  that  one,"  rec 
Glenn.  With  Minty  there,  Tamara  snap 
into  action.  She  promptly  kicked  him 
of  the  Ibiza  house,  told  him  it  was  over 
tween  them,  and  called  her  father.  "I 
'I'm  leaving  Matthew— find  me  a  house.  H 
back  in  10  days.'"  Matthew  grabbed  a  w 
of  cash  from  the  drawer.  "There  was  a  wAI 
lump  of  it,"  says  Glenn.  "He  took  it  and  h 
was  gone." 

"She  was  such  a  lady,"  says  Arabella  Spire  | 
"If  you  saw  her  behavior  . . .  That  your  ha 
band's  behaving  like  that  throughout  the  a 
tire  holiday,  she  just  behaved  like  such  a  lad 
My  God,  if  my  husband  says  one  word  k 
me  that  I  don't  like,  I'm  on  him  like  a  fei» 
old  cow!" 

Truth  be  told,  Tamara  wasn't  a  perfer 
lady.  During  Matthew's  Ibiza  relappj 
she  gave  in  to  her  own  physical  impulse 
The  object  was  one  of  the  N.A.-A.A.  hou« 
guests— a  22-year-old  onetime  party  m 
named  Oscar  Humphries  (a  former  inter 
at  Vanity  Fair),  who  is  also  the  son  of  tk 
cross-dressing  performer  Barry  Humphry 
better  known  as  Dame  Edna.  Tortured,  m 
mantic,  and  smart,  Humphries  had  ben 
keenly  tuned  in  to  what  everybody  was  m 
ing  through. 

"It's  been  my  experience  that  when  m, 
not  sober,"  Humphries  says,  "the  thingA 
my  life  that  I  value,  my  friendships  and  m 
relationships,  they  deteriorate  because  w 
put  our  addiction  before  everything  elsBj 
He  became  something  of  a  confidant  fo 
Tamara.  She  also  found  him  incredibly  sef 

For  the  next  few  weeks,  the  young  blcp 
boy  with  the  jeans  worn  in  just  so  remaiA 
the  distraction  she  craved.  But,  for  Hum- 
phries, it  appeared  the  relationship  mea 
more.  In  late  September  2003,  he  wroteB 
article  for  772^  Daily  Telegraph  about  his  w 
mance  with  an  older,  successful  woman,  m 
didn't  use  her  name  and  changed  somep 
the  details— the  object  of  his  love  was  a  ♦ 
year-old  divorcee  with  two  sons— but  otw 
wise  he  was  describing  Tamara,  and  it  MB 
heartfelt.  "I  love  the  fact  that  she  is  a  goft 
mother,"  he  wrote.  "I  love  the  fact  that  shei 
humble  and  wise  and  has  been  successful 
nearly  everything  she's  done."  With  a  touflj 
ing,  youthful  glow,  he  wrote  about  "■ 
wonderful  trips  we  take  together,  the  nig* 
in  bed  and  the  wasted  Sunday  afternoons 
The  phone  started  ringing.  Tabloid  repoli 
soon  outed  the  couple  and  suggested  thtt 
the  affair  was  the  cause  of  her  breakup  wi» 
her  husband.  "It  was  out  of  control,"  sa» 
Tamara,  who'd  had  her  share  of  drama.  She 
ended  the  relationship  almost  immediately 
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'erhaps  it  was  a  slightly  naive  decision 
blish  that  article,"  Humphries  says  now. 
has  caused  her  any  problems,  then 
eeply  sorry.  That  was  not  my  intention." 
ppointed  after  the  split.  Humphries 
:d  his  wounds  in  Australia  for  a  year, 
famara  had  to  return  to  reality. 

ice  Ibiza,  Matthew  had  continued  his 
ebaucheries,  having  chartered  a  private 
for  himself  and  a  bunch  of  fringe 
rities  to  go  to  Corfu  for  a  week  of  hard- 
partying.  Once  he  had  returned  to  Lon- 

she  drove  him  to  an  addiction-therapy 
and  told  him  that  she  needed  time 
>ure  things  out.  Later,  he  flew  to  Los 

les  to  check  into  Promises  Clinic,  in 
bu,  and  checked  out  a  few  hours  later, 

g  friends  that  he  was  "misbehaving." 

of  them  demanded  that  he  go  to  Ari- 

to  see  a  specialist  in  childhood  trau- 
ind  sexual  addiction.  He  traveled  by 

h  limo,  a  six-hour  journey,  doing  co- 
t  most  of  the  way.  The  detox  regime 

,  he  said  later,  was  "brutal."  In  the 
ile  of  his  stay,  Tamara  came  to  visit, 
Matthew  begged  her  to  give  him  one 
:  chance,  offering  to  pay  her  a  signifi- 
sum  of  money  if  he  ever  relapsed  again, 
refused. 

'hen  Matthew  got  out  of  the  program, 
ovember  2003,  in  time  for  the  launch 
s  shoe  line  at  Harvey  Nichols,  Tama- 
as  by  his  side.  While  they  were  not 
g  together,  he  still  hoped  they  would 

things  out;  that  night,  he  told  a  re- 
er  that  "our  marriage  remains  very 
h  on." 

-ie  was  not  understanding."  says  Tama- 
I  went  to  the  launch  of  Harry's  to  be 
ortive,  not  with  any  intention  of  getting 
.  together."  That  same  day,  the  Evening 
dard  ran  a  mea  culpa  interview  he  had 
a  to  his  friend  William  Cash  in  an  at- 
Dt  to  win  her  back.  "I  was  crying  every 
'  he  told  Cash  about  his  months  in  re- 

"Tears  about  what  I  had  done What 

1  was  a  horrible  thing  to  put  one's  wife 
ugh.  That  is  a  guilt  I'll  have  to  carry 
nd  for  the  rest  of  my  life." 
tting  in  her  kitchen,  Tamara  looks  at 
newspaper  article,  which  she  keeps  in 
aded  box,  along  with  other  press  clip- 
s.  She  is  grateful,  she  explains,  that 
thew  corrected  the  misconception  that 
as  Humphries  who  had  broken  up  the 
riage.  But  that's  all.  "It's  quite  sad,"  she 
s,  putting  it  away. 

ut  worse  was  yet  to  come.  In  February, 
10  months  after  the  sudden  death  of  her 

er,  which  was  followed  by  what  Tamara 
was  a  flagrantly  erroneous  tabloid  arti- 
laiming  that  he  had  been  an  associate 

le  gangster  brothers  known  as  the  Krays, 

was  in  for  another  shock.  A  couple  of 


cops  ended  up  at  her  apartment.  They 
said  they  wanted  to  check  the  computers. 
Matthew  was  promptly  arrested  on  suspicion 
of  phone-tapping  and  computer-hacking  of- 
fenses as  part  of  an  ongoing  Scotland  Yard 
investigation  into  a  detective  agency.  He  has 
denied  any  involvement.  As  for  Tamara,  she  is 
playing  it  safe:  she  no  longer  uses  her  landline. 

The  crowning  blow  came  when  she  re- 
ceived a  letter  saying  that  he  was  planning 
to  sue  her  for  joint  custody  and  an  unspec- 
ified sum  of  money,  claiming  that  Jimmy 
Choo  was  built  on  the  Mellon  name. 

"I  was  floored  by  that,"  Tamara  says. 
"He  believes  the  Mellon  name  made  Jim- 
my Choo. . . .  People  buy  the  shoes  because 
of  his  name?"  she  says,  shaking  her  head  in 
disbelief.  "It's  quite  polluted."  She  picks  up 
another  clipping  from  her  box.  There's  a 
picture  of  a  rangy  divorce  attorney  named 
Raymond  Tooth,  who  has  represented  the 
underdog  wives  in  the  Eric  Clapton-Patti 
Boyd  and  Jude  Law-Sadie  Frost  divorces 
and  who  is  nicknamed  "Jaws." 

"That's  his  lawyer,"  says  Tamara.  "So  it's 
a  fight." 

The  trial  is  set  for  October.  In  one  corner 
is  Matthew,  who's  been  keeping  company 
with  Noelle  Reno,  a  23-year-old  aspiring  ac- 
tress, who  is  said  to  have  a  thing  for  men 
with  Learjets.  He's  still  got  Harry's  of  Lon- 
don shoes,  but  the  Mellon  name  has  not 
worked  its  magic  with  his  own  business  in 
the  way  he  believes  it  did  with  Jimmy  Choo. 
The  line  is  being  sold  at  Harrods  and  Saks, 
but  Harvey  Nichols  and  Selfridges  have  dis- 
continued it  after  one  season.  Recently,  he 
mounted  a  photo  exhibition,  at  his  friend  Tim 
Jefferies's  Hamiltons  Gallery,  of  the  feet  of 
famous  pals— Val  Kilmer  and  Lionel  Richie- 
wearing  Harry's  shoes.  This  came  a  number 
of  months  after  word  got  out  about  Tamara's 
new  book,  Four  Inches,  featuring  such  fa- 
mous women  as  Kate  Moss  and  Sarah  Fergu- 
son in  the  nude  wearing  just  Jimmy  Choos, 
the  proceeds  of  which  will  go  to  the  Elton 
John  aids  Foundation.  As  Matthew  waits 
to  learn  whether  he  will  be  charged  in  the 
bugging  investigation,  his  entire  computer 
system  has  reportedly  been  confiscated.  As 
for  his  drug  use,  Tamara  says  that  she  be- 
lieves he  is  clean,  but  almost  everyone  else 
sounds  less  convinced. 

Tamara,  meanwhile,  has  put  to  rest  the 
princess  image  for  good.  In  spite  of  her 
rage,  she  still  wants  her  daughter  to  see  her 
father;  she  allows  him  to  visit  with  her  twice 
a  week,  in  the  presence  of  a  nanny.  One  still 
even  sees  her  instinct  to  protect  him. 

"She  has  behaved  in  an  incredibly  dig- 
nified way,  given  the  extraordinary  situa- 
tion that  has  arisen,"  says  Nat  Rothschild, 
a  banking  heir  and  a  highly  regarded  mem- 
ber of  the  international  jet  set. 

Arabella  Spiro  spells  it  out.  "I  don't  know 


one  woman  who'd  say,  'I  don't  want  any- 
thing. You  have  the  house— I'm  going  to  rent 
myself  a  place.  I'm  going  to  take  care  of  our 
daughter.  You  don't  have  to  worry  about  any- 
thing.' She  doesn't  get  anything.  And  then 
a  few  months  later,  the  guy  turns  around 
and  is  suing  her  for  her  money." 

"She  had  a  tough  time,  and  it's  not  like 
she  sailed  through  it,"  says  another  friend. 
"But  imagine,  many,  many  girls  in  her  posi- 
tion would  have  made  a  huge  meal  of  it." 

To  this  day,  many  insiders  see  her  as 
overly  forgiving,  overly  naive,  when  it  comes 
to  Matthew.  "She  feels  sorry  for  him,"  says 
one  who  believes  Tamara  has  underestimat- 
ed how  intense  his  response  will  be. 

Whatever  the  case,  she  has  never  stood 
taller.  Within  the  next  two  years,  she  esti- 
mates, there  will  be  50  Jimmy  Choo  stores 
worldwide  as  they  break  into  the  Asian  mar- 
ket. She  is  currently  looking  for  a  second 
home,  in  Los  Angeles.  In  her  personal  life, 
she  has  never  been  more  sought  after.  Cham- 
berlain recalls  that  last  Christmas  holiday 
in  St.  Barth's,  on  Microsoft  billionaire  Paul 
Allen's  yacht,  two  famous  men  were  pursu- 
ing her.  Chamberlain  and  Spiro  spent  their 
time  manning  port  and  starboard,  to  give 
her  a  chance  to  talk  to  each.  "It  was  like 
someone  had  sprinkled  something  on  her," 
Chamberlain  says.  "They  were  queuing  up." 

Another  of  her  suitors  is  Flavio  Briatore, 
the  55-year-old  managing  director  of  the  Re- 
nault Formula  One  team.  "I  adore  him," 
says  Tamara,  who  claims  that  they  are  not 
dating.  She  has  also  been  hanging  out  with 
Joe  Francis,  the  man  we  have  to  thank  for 
the  Girls  Gone  Wild  videos,  in  which  drunk- 
en American  co-eds  flash  their  breasts.  "I 
adore  him,"  she  says,  explaining  how  "mis- 
understood" he  is.  With  the  possible  excep- 
tion of  hip-hop  artist  Pharrell  Williams  and 
Brad  Pitt,  a  crush  she  has  yet  to  actually 
meet,  the  Matthew  saga  has  clearly  not  tem- 
pered her  attraction  to  racy,  potentially  bad- 
news  guys.  "My  mother  always  said  if  there's 
someone  inappropriate  within  a  hundred- 
mile  radius,  I  will  date  him,"  says  Mellon. 
"That's  the  chink  in  my  armor." 

But  a  Matthew  Mellon-type  saga  is  not 
likely  to  happen  again.  "I've  never  been 
happier  than  I  am  today,"  says  Mellon. 
"Sometimes  you  don't  realize  what  you're 
going  through  until  you're  out  of  it.  You 
don't  realize  what  you're  doing.  You  don't 
realize  where  you  find  the  strength  to  carry 
on.  I  feel  now  that  I  don't  want  to  get  mar- 
ried again.  I  have  the  most  gorgeous  little 
daughter.  I'd  love  to  have  another  child,  but 
I'm  not  really  worried  about  having  chil- 
dren. I'm  completely  financially  indepen- 
dent. I  don't  need  anybody.  It's  what  I've 
always  wanted.  I  feel  very  liberated  and  I'm 
having  a  ball."  And  why  not?  Doesn't  every 
role  model  deserve  to  act  like  a  princess 
once  in  a  while?  □ 
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Martha  Stewart 


continued  from  page  118  quavenng  voice, 
" 'Hello,  Ms.  Stewart,  we  just  want  to  make 
sure  everything  is  O.K.'"  She  laughs  at  the 
absurdity  of  it  all  before  becoming  distracted 
by  the  sight  of  her  daffodils-45,000  bulbs  of 
48  varieties,  to  be  precise— which  have  come 
up  along  an  old  stone  wall. 

"Oh,  look  at  the  daffodils,"  she  says.  "I 
almost  planted  them  on  the  outside  of  that 
wall,  but  at  the  last  minute  I  switched  the 
plan  and  put  them  on  the  inside,  and  thank 
God.  If  I  hadn't  I  wouldn't  have  been  able  to 
see  them,  because  I  could  not  go  around  to 
the  other  side  of  the  wall."  She  sighs.  "It's 
hard.  It  takes  a  kind  of  strength  to  get  through 
it.  because  it's  very  confining.  And  I'll  never 
get  used  to  the  ankle  bracelet.  No  matter  what 
they  say,  you  don't  get  used  to  it,  because  it 
hurts.  It  irritates  you." 

At  10:30,  Stewart  can  finally  step  off  the 
porch  and  walk  around  her  own  property, 
but  she  is  not  sure  her  watch  is  accurate,  so 
she  will  not  step  across  the  line  before  she 
checks  the  time  with  Eisemann,  who  is  in  the 
kitchen. 

Three  of  Stewart's  friends  have  told  me 
that  she  misses  the  comparative  freedom  she 
had  in  prison,  which  I  find  surprising.  "It 
was  by  far  the  least  bad  part  of  the  last  three 
years,"  Stewart  confirms.  "At  Alderson,  I 
could  go  out  every  morning  at  6:30  and  be 
back  only  for  one  count  at  4  o'clock,  and 
then  out  until  10  every  night.  On  100  acres. 
Here  I  can't.  And  48  hours  is  very  confining. 
I  think  those  kinds  of  regulations  should  be 
really  looked  at  by  the  regulators.  I  would  re- 
do all  that  if  I  were  them.  Encourage  work, 
don't  discourage  it.  If  somebody  wants  to  work 
100  hours— boy,  encourage  it!" 

I  have  learned  that  only  3  percent  of  felons 
are  subjected  to  house  confinement,  and  I 
quote  the  figure  to  her.  "Hardly  any"  she  says. 
"And  an  ankle  bracelet?  Ridiculously  small 
percent.  So  why,  when  you're  supposed  to  be 
treated  like  everybody  else?  But,  again,  I  have 
to  do  it  with  a  smile  and  a  certain  sense  of 
aplomb  and  not  complain. 

"I  get  correspondence  from  maybe  25  sep- 
arate small  groups  who  are  trying,  in  their 
small  way,  to  help  with  [sentencing  reform]. 
There's  no  one  big  group.  They  should  all  get 
together.  It's  pretty  difficult  to  get  anything 
changed.  This  country  has  the  highest  num- 
ber of  imprisoned  people  per  capita." 

Stewart  clearly  feels  battered  by  her  trans- 
formation from  American  icon  to  con- 
victed felon,  an  ordeal  she  has  characterized, 
at  various  times,  as  "a  small  personal  matter 
blown  out  of  all  proportion,"  "an  almost  fatal 
circus  event,"  and  "this  fucking  mess."  Yet  in 
the  course  of  our  conversations  I  sense  that 
>o  feels  redemption  in  the  aftermath  of 


her  experience  at  the  penal  colony.  "I  felt  very 
close  to  Kafka  during  parts  of  this  ordeal.  I 
even  got  a  Kafka  T-shirt  to  wear,"  Stewart  tells 
me.  "But,  then,  if  you  read  Catch-22,  it's  also 
Catch-22.  And  read  Garcia  Marquez,  The  Au- 
tumn of  the  Patriarch— it  just  happens,  and  it 

is  queer It's  not  so  unimaginable  that  it 

could  happen  to  you." 

If  you  study  Stewart,  it  is  very  apparent 
that  she  is  still  shell-shocked  by  what  amount- 
ed to  a  near  career  death.  Public  disgrace  was 
one  thing,  but  there  were  also  severe  corpo- 
rate ramifications:  In  2003  she  had  to  resign 
as  chairman  and  C.E.O.  of  Martha  Stewart 
Living  Omnimedia.  In  2004  she  had  to  resign 
as  chief  creative  officer  and  member  of  the 
board.  (She  also  resigned  from  the  boards  of 
the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  and  Revlon.) 
As  her  stock  plummeted,  she  personally  lost 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars.  A  suit  filed 
by  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 
seeks  to  bar  her  from  ever  serving  as  a  corpo- 
rate officer  again.  (According  to  Newsweek, 
Stewart  is  trying  to  cut  a  deal  that  would  al- 
low her  to  get  back  her  title  of  C.E.O.  Her 
lawyers  deny  this.)  As  she  grew  radioactive 
in  the  business  world,  she  became  something 
of  a  pariah  at  the  company  she  had  founded. 
Though  Stewart's  name  remained  above  the 
title  of  her  flagship  magazine,  Living,  it  was 
reduced  in  size.  Inside  Living,  her  name  vir- 
tually disappeared. 

6Tt  has  been  a  very  difficult  time,"  she  ad- 
X  mits.  "And  I  have  to  say  to  myself,  It  must 
come  with  the  territory.  I  don't  consider  my- 
self a  celebrity,  but  when  you  do  TV  and  write 
books,  when  you're  on  the  covers  of  news- 
papers on  a  daily  basis,  celebrity  just  comes. 
It  doesn't  matter  if  I'm  dressed  in  rags  or 
pajamas  or  a  beautiful  gown— I  am  recog- 
nizable. People  turn  around  when  they  hear 
my  voice.  So  what  went  on  in  the  last  three 
years— the  whole  case,  the  whole  constant  ma- 
ligning of  a  person's  character— is  just  part 
of  what  happens.  Luckily,  time  flies  for  me. 
I  know  that  other  people  have  fallen  apart. 
/  could  have  fallen  apart." 

"Did  you  come  close?,"  I  ask. 

"No.  Nowhere  near." 

"Did  you  surprise  yourself?" 

"No."  She  laughs.  "No." 

Two  days  after  Stewart's  release  from 
prison,  New  York  Times  columnist  Maureen 
Dowd  wrote,  "Americans  like  to  see  wom- 
en who  wear  the  pants  be  beaten  up  and  hu- 
miliated. Afterward,  in  a  gratifying  redemp- 
tion ritual,  people  like  to  see  the  battered 

women  rewarded People  liked  Hillary 

[Clinton]  and  Martha  a  lot  more  once  they 
were  'broken,'  like  one  of  Martha's  saddle 
horses,  ice  queens  melted  into  puddles  of 
vulnerability." 

I  ask  Stewart  if  she  sees  herself  as  a  victim 
of  this  phenomenon.  "I  didn't  know  how  se- 
rious that  trait  was,  or  how  prevalent  it  was, 


until  this  happened."  she  tells  me.  "I  am  iy  I 
one  for  ever  feeling  better  about  a  persopf 
they  are  hurt,  or  damaged,  or  go  through  son*  I 
thing  personal  like  this  and  then  come  at 
the  other  side  smelling  like  a  rose.  To  ok  I 
that's  mean,  and  mean-spirited,  but  it  U 
seem  to  exist.  People  say,  'You  know,  tfe 
build  you  up.'  But  nobody  builds  you  ^  : 
You're  not  built  up.  You've  built  yourselfm 
You've  climbed  the  wall.  And  then  yooi 
knocked  off  the  wall,  maybe  because  of  soar 
thing  you  did,  and  maybe  because  of  son* 
thing  you  didn't  do.  But  people  enjoy  tha  j 
Why  do  you  think  people  like  Amerim 
Idoll  Why  do  they  like  seeing  themseht  i 
be  bashed  to  death  by  Simon  what's-4J 
name?  Oh.  my  God!  Look  at  Hillary.  I A 
mire  her  so  much,  for  what  she  did.  Sh 
managed  to  get  through  a  very  difficult  per  i 
sonal  situation.  It  was  personal,  but.  bojp 
was  public.  I've  told  her  that  several  tiraa 
to  her  face,  that  my  admiration  for  her  w 
up  tremendously.  She  managed  to  hold  1 
head  up  and  stay  with  her  husband.  W 
know  my  first  reaction?  Dump  him.  But  m 
was  the  First  Lady— you  can't  dump  him.  Anc 
she  didn't,  and  she  was  right." 

I  ask  Stewart  if  she  feels  she  owes  aftj 
one  an  apology  for  what  happened,  siBtr 
she  has  been  criticized  for  not  having  maA 
a  public  statement  to  that  effect.  This  gflj 
her  some  pause.  "You  can't  be  sorry  m\ 
something  that— let's  see,  how  can  I  say  the 
I'm  on  appeal.  You  don't  appeal  if  you  thin! 
that  you  should  be  sorry.  But  I  am  sorryfl 
the  chaos,  the  damage,  and  the  problem 
that  the  situation  created.  It  hurt  a  lot* 
people.  But  /  didn't  hurt  a  lot  of  people- 
the  situation  hurt  a  lot  of  people.  People  la 
their  jobs,  businesses  were  hurt,  revenue 
were  lost,  stock  prices  went  down.  We  haw 
class-action  suits  going,  which  are  not  pleas- 
ant. And  it's  wrong.  If  you  listened  to  the 
president's  last  State  of  the  Union  speecMi 
guess  right  after  he  was  elected— he  read  tha 
little  section  about  class-action  suits.  That  v» 
the  one  thing  that  stood  out  in  that  speeAi 
for  me." 

Cantitoe  Farm,  which  Stewart  has  beet 
working  on  for  approximately  four  yean 
is  organized  around  two  color  themes:  build- 
ings are  gray,  animals  are  black.  Black  sheep 
black  cows,  black  horses.  Even  her  rece™ 
acquired  French  bulldog.  Francesca.  is  blaA 
No  creature  of  any  other  hue  permitte#| 
except  for  Paw  Paw,  Stewart's  eight-year-oW 
red  Chow  Chow.  To  keep  the  five  black  Frie- 
sian  draft  horses  from  turning  red,  whip 
they  do  if  they're  exposed  to  too  much  sun-i 
Stewart  instructs  her  grooms  to  keep  them 
inside  during  the  day.  "Last  summer  the) 
got  really  red  and  I  didn't  like  that."  she  teBs 
me.  "So  they  go  out  and  run  around  in  the 
fields  at  night  and  stay  out  of  the  sun  ir 
the  day." 
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now  dream  in  gray,"  says  Shawn  Car- 
tewart's  Bedford  property  manager.  I 
1  as  he  and  Stewart  hold  opposite  ends 
measuring  tape,  trying  to  figure  out 
a  hoop  house  for  plants  should  be 
oned  in  the  area  behind  Stewart's  quail 
t  and  next  to  her  $62,000,  three-ton  Cat 
I  high-low  forklift.  Carroll  started  out  at 
itoe  hand-cutting  the  clapboard  for  the 
g  on  Stewart's  house.  He  then  oversaw 
ng  that  clapboard  a  color  that  Stewart 
Bedford  Gray,  based  on  a  piece  of  pa- 
he  says  she  has  been  "carrying  around 
:ars."  The  gray-stained  houses  (stain  be- 
:  it  weathers  better  than  paint)  go  with 
00-year-old  white  cedar  paddock  fence 
ut  imported  from  Canada,  the  gray  gran- 
terior  of  the  stables,  and  the  gray  granite 
ese  grape  stakes  that  support  the  ser- 
ne  arbor  in  Stewart's  front  yard.  The 
;n  inside  the  main  house  is  a  symphony 
ty:  dyed  gray  sycamore  veneer  with  gray 
ler  trim,  and  a  white-and-gray  marble 
made  from  stone  taken  from  the  Gor- 
Bunshaft  house  on  Georgica  Pond,  in 
Hampton,  a  modern  masterpiece  which 
art  owned  but  never  renovated,  and  re- 
y  sold  for  a  reported  $9.5  million. 

dford  Gray  will  soon  be  available  in  the 
vlartha  Stewart  Signature  paints  line, 
tually,  there  will  be  a  Bedford  furniture 
ction  and  any  number  of  added  inspi- 
qs.  This  is  the  way  Stewart  has  always 
ed.  Much  like  a  couturier,  she  designs 
e  top  of  her  brand  (way  out  of  reach  for 
consumers),  and  she  tries  out  her  ideas 
erself.  They  are  studied  by  her  editors 
design  teams,  photographed  and  written 
t  in  her  magazines,  and  then  applied  to 
eas  of  the  brand.  "That  is  the  way  it  has 
,"  Stewart  says.  "You  search  for  inspira- 
ind  develop  the  best.  The  few  things  that 
:  it  to  the  masses— that  is  the  success  of 
>rand.  Like  Ralph  Lauren.  He  does  the 
thing."  It  is  in  this  way  that  Stewart  has 
ocratized  good  design  and,  by  putting 
roducts  in  Kmart,  changed  the  way  many 
;rican  homes  look.  "It  makes  me  very 
y,"  she  says.  "Yesterday  I  was  at  the  lit- 
ocery  store  in  Katonah,  picking  up  some 
,  and  one  of  the  checkout  ladies  said, 
I'll  help  you.'  I  was  carrying  a  dog  and 
ler  big  bag.  So  she  helped  me  to  the  car, 
she  said,  'My  whole  house  is  Martha 
art.  My  husband  loves  your  towels.'  And 
1,  'Where?'  And  she  said,  'In  Guatemala.' 
take  all  my  towels  to  Guatemala,  for 
house.  That  pleases  me  a  lot."  Stewart 
uses  some  Kmart  at  her  own  houses, 
iding  two  inexpensive  Kmart  benches 
ned  gray)  on  the  terrace  at  Bedford, 
ditors  from  Martha  Stewart  Living  have 
idy  visited  Bedford— which  they  refer  to 
new  laboratory"— and  are  thinking  of 
i  to  use  the  ideas  they  have  seen  there 


for  articles.  It  could  be  a  story  on  faux-bois 
paint  finishes,  inspired  by  Stefan  and  Stew- 
art's work  in  the  living  room,  or  it  could  be 
an  article  on  galvanized  steel,  which  Stewart 
is  using  to  good  gray  effect  in  her  stables 
(look  out  for  a  Martha  Stewart  Living  special 
section  on  how  to  galvanize),  or  on  the  ben- 
efits of  making  sweet  peat  in  a  tub  grinder. 

Sweet  peat  happens  to  be  a  topic  Stewart 
is  focusing  on  with  Carroll  today  as  we  walk 
down  her  newly  planted  boxwood  allee, 
which  lines  one  section  of  the  almost  four 
miles  of  carriage  roads  she  built  on  the  prop- 
erty. "How  much  is  the  tub  grinder  per  day?," 
Stewart  asks  Carroll.  "Seventy-five  hundred 
dollars,"  Carroll  says.  "Seventy-five  hundred  dol- 
lars!" She  is  surprised.  "Maybe  it's  $3,500," 
he  says.  "You  need  to  know!"  she  admonishes 
him.  Turning  to  me,  she  says,  "I  promise  you, 
if  they  were  paying  for  this  with  their  own 
money,  they  would  know  how  much  it  costs 
per  day."  She  tells  Carroll,  "Find  out.  It's  called 
management.  M-G-T.  It's  im-por-tant." 

Carroll  and  Stewart  get  along.  "He  is  one 
of  the  few  who  has  a  sense  of  humor.  And  he 
is  a  real  cheerleader,"  she  says.  On  our  walk 
today,  she  swings  back  and  forth  between 
short  temper  and  fun-loving  enthusiasm. 
"Every  day  I  check  the  mood  in  the  morn- 
ing," Carroll  says.  "I'll  ask  someone  in  the 
house,  'How's  the  mood?'"  Martha,  over- 
hearing him  as  she  wedges  herself  through 
a  crack  in  a  barn  door,  answers,  "She's  in  a 
fine  mood." 

She  gestures  to  me  and  says,  "You  want 
to  see  the  guys'  lunchroom?  Here,  look." 
She  throws  open  the  door  to  a  shambolic 
storage  shed  in  the  corner  of  the  barn,  re- 
vealing a  table  covered  in  oilcloth.  "This  is 
where  they  all  are  when  you  can't  find  them. 
They  are  in  here  having  a  great  time  and  real- 
ly good  food,  and  they  haven't  invited  me 
once."  Recently,  Stewart  hired  a  team  of  Amish 
builders  to  construct  an  authentic  Amish  pole 
barn  for  the  farm.  She  plans  to  document  this 
for  her  magazine  and  television  shows.  The 
pole  barn,  she  says,  will  include  a  new,  de- 
luxe lunchroom. 

iQhe's  creating  a  magical  place,"  says 
O  Memrie  Lewis.  "Her  concept  is  that  it's 
going  to  be  a  self-sufficient  American  farm. 
You  never  have  to  leave  your  land.  She  tried 
to  do  it  at  Turkey  Hill,  but  it  was  just  too  small. 
This  is  the  dream  that  she's  had  for  a  long 
time:  to  have  everything  you  need  to  eat  or 
drink— vegetables,  milk,  eggs,  meat,  every- 
thing you  can  think  of— right  there  in  those 
acres.  And  she's  going  to  have  the  same  little 
egg  stand  that  the  lady  who  used  to  live  there 
had,  to  sell  eggs  on  Saturday." 

Every  time  I  return  to  Cantitoe,  another 
scent  is  in  the  air  (today  it's  Korean  lilac), 
and  new  flower  beds  and  trees  have  been 
planted  (1,213  trees  and  shrubs  so  far).  One 
thing,  however,  remains  constant:  everywhere 


we  go  around  the  farm,  there  are  groups  of 
workers,  dozens  of  them,  and  they  all  seem 
very  used  to  having  Martha  Stewart  med- 
dling in  their  affairs.  Today  she  is  on  a  high- 
and-low  search  for  the  plumber.  When  we 
finally  discover  him,  near  the  carport  which 
houses  Stewart's  black  BMW  750i  and  her 
Chevrolet  Suburban,  she  pounces.  "Oh,  the 
plumber!  We  have  been  looking  for  you! 
The  sink  in  the  stable  is  leaking  gallons  of 
water!  Please  fix  it!"  For  the  next  15  min- 
utes, she  becomes  wrapped  up  in  a  detailed 
discussion  about  the  water-softener  line  to 
the  carriage  house. 

If  you  have  ever  spent  time  with  rich  peo- 
ple touring  their  property,  you  don't  usually 
find  them  so  engaged  with  the  plumbing 
problems,  but  this  is  no  different  from  Stew- 
art's approach  to  any  project  she  undertakes. 
God  is  in  the  details,  which  explains  why 
she  has  recently  become  very  interested  in 
Shaker  design— the  essence  of  functional  sim- 
plicity. "When  I  am  on  my  merry  way  again," 
she  tells  me,  "I  am  going  to  build  a  larger 
stone  or  concrete  house,  on  an  axis  with  the 
stables."  It  will  be  based  on  the  Centre  Fam- 
ily Dwelling,  in  the  Shaker  Village  of  Pleas- 
ant Hill,  Kentucky.  "I  want  to  have  a  new 
kind  of  house,  a  smart  house,"  Stewart  says. 
"No  paints  on  the  exterior,  stamped-concrete 
floors,  really  simple  and  planned  to  reduce 
the  maintenance.  This  is  going  to  be  the  fu- 
ture. That's  what  I  am  trying  to  do  here.  But 
it  has  been  a  struggle,  because  when  you  get 
distracted  with  something  as  serious  as  I 
was  distracted  with,  it's  hard.  I  wrote  a  vision 
statement  for  this  farm,  and  I  wasn't  paying 
attention.  And  as  much  as  you  say  it's  some- 
one else's  fault,  I  can't  say  that.  It's  my  fault. 
I  said  I  wanted  electricity  and  water  outside 
every  house.  There  is  no  water  and  electric- 
ity outside  the  houses.  I  might  curse  some 
people  sometimes,  but  it's  my  fault.  I  wasn't 
here  when  I  needed  to  be  here." 

Martha  Stewart  and  I  are  not  strangers.  In 
the  fall  of  2001, 1  wrote  an  article  about 
her  for  Vanity  Fair,  called  "Empire  by  Martha." 
She  was,  at  that  time,  on  top  of  the  world. 
The  company  she  had  founded  in  1997,  Mar- 
tha Stewart  Living  Omnimedia  (traded  on  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange  as  MSO),  was  ex- 
panding at  a  rapid  clip  and  earlier  that  year 
had  exceeded  $1  billion  in  market  capital- 
ization. MSO  was  doing  $1.6  billion  in  bus- 
iness at  Kmart  alone.  There  were  new  maga- 
zines, multiple  TV  and  radio  programs,  books, 
Internet-commerce  divisions,  high-end  prod- 
uct lines,  and  more  in  development.  Stewart 
was  reveling  in  her  status  as  one  of  the  world's 
only  self-made  female  billionaires.  Even  tab- 
loid stories  detailing  her  low  tolerance  for  suf- 
fering fools  and  her  rough  ways  with  under- 
lings—criticisms a  male  C.E.O.  probably  would 
not  have  been  subject  to— had  begun  to  taper 
off.  In  the  words  of  her  friendly  rival,  Oprah 
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Winfrey.  "I  think  that  having  a  billion  dol- 
lars changed  that!'"  Then,  three  months  after 
my  article  was  published,  on  December  27. 
2001,  Stewart  made  the  worst  business  deci- 
sion of  her  career. 

Acting  on  a  tip  from  Bacanovic  (also  the 
broker  for  ImQone  founder  Sam  Waksal  and 
members  of  the  Waksal  family),  she  sold 
3,928  shares  of  ImClone*s  stock  the  day  be- 
fore the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  said 
it  would  not  approve  ImClone"s  main  drug. 
(Ironically,  the  drug  in  question.  Erbitux.  is 
today  a  documented  success.)  Stewart  net- 
ted roughly  S229.500  from  her  sale,  less  than 
one-tenth  of  1  percent  of  her  net  worth  at  the 
time.  On  June  6.  2002,  Representative  James 
C.  Greenwood,  of  Pennsylvania,  chairman  of 
the  House  Energy  and  Commerce  Subcom- 
mittee on  Oversight  and  Investigations,  re- 
vealed Stewart's  well-timed  sale,  and  in  a  sum- 
mer of  corporate  scandals  involving  Enron. 
WorldCom,  and  Tyco,  it  was  Martha  Stew- 
art, a  familiar  name  and  face— not  Kenneth 
Lay.  Bernard  Ebbers.  or  Dennis  Kozlowski— 
who  became  the  personification  of  corporate 
greed.  As  the  press  hauled  Stewart  over  the 
coals  for  alleged  insider  trading,  her  business 
and  personal  life  were  shattered. 

She  was  now  her  company's  biggest  liabil- 
ity rather  than  its  biggest  asset.  This  was  some- 
thing then  MSO  president  Sharon  Patrick 
had  frequently  worried  about:  the  vulnerabil- 
ity of  a  company  that  was  All  Martha  All  the 
Time.  As  Wall  Street  had  indelicately  put  it, 
What  if  Martha  is  run  over  by  a  bus?  Sudden- 
ly, Martha  Stewart  Living  Omnimedia  faced 
a  situation  that  was  perhaps  even  worse. 

In  an  attempt  to  control  the  damage,  Pat- 
rick enacted  what  might  be  called  the  dooms- 
day plan,  and  soon  MSO  might  as  well  have 
been  called  Martha  Who?  Omnimedia.  In 
some  areas,  the  company  had  no  choice.  Stew- 
art canceled  her  weekly  appearances  on  Tlw 
Early-  Show,  and  in  2004  Viacom  dropped  her 
one-hour  syndicated  show. 

In  hindsight.  Stewart  made  the  wrong  move 
at  every  turn.  For  starters,  it  was  a  major 
blunder  to  speak  to  investigators  without  an 
attorney. 

But  it  was  clear  from  the  beginning,  at 
least  to  one  of  Stewart's  closest  friends,  that 
"Martha  would  never  back  down,  never  ac- 
cept a  deal  from  the  government,  especially 
one  that  involved  any  jail  time,  which  is  what 
they  were  insisting  on.  She  knew  she  was  in- 
nocent and  she  knew  she  was  right,  and  once 
she  made  up  her  mind,  she  was  never  going 
to  change  it." 

On  June  4.  2003.  Stewart  was  indicted  for 
obstruction  of  justice,  conspiracy,  making 
false  statements,  and  securities  fraud.  The 
securities-fraud  charge  was  later  dismissed. 


The  trial  was  a  tabloid  epic,  filled  with 
memorable  vignettes,  including  the  testimony 
from  Bacanov  ic's  former  assistant.  Douglas 
Faneuil,  about  Stewart's  gruff  phone  man- 
ner and  her  threats  "to  leave  Peter  Bacanovic 
and  leave  Merrill  Lynch  unless  [Merrill's] 
hold  music  was  changed":  Stewart's  request 
to  the  courtroom  sketch  artist  that  she  be 
drawn  with  "no  pockmarks  land]  perfect 
skin ":  and  Stewart's  accessories,  including 
the  cushions  brought  into  the  courtroom  to 
make  the  hard  benches  more  comfortable 
and  her  vintage  Hermes  Birkin  bag,  report- 
edly valued  at  as  much  as  S  12,000,  which 
she  defiantly  carried  into  the  courthouse 
each  day  in  spite  of  all  the  bad  press  she 
received  because  of  it  just  when  she  need- 
ed all  the  good  PR.  she  could  get.  (Stew- 
art refused  to  leave  the  purse  at  home  but 
stopped  carrying  it  into  court  herself.  It  was 
placed  in  a  box  of  legal  files,  which  an 
aide  took  into  the  building  and  delivered  to 
Martha  away  from  the  cameras.) 

Stewart's  defenders,  and  there  are  many, 
including  wiiters  on  the  editorial  page  of 
Tlie  Wall  Street  Journal,  believe  that  she  be- 
came a  high-profile  diversion  from  the  real 
story  of  corporate  malfeasance— the  queen 
of  domesticity  put  to  use  as  a  whipping  girl 
to  open  the  eyes  of  Middle  America  to  the 
issue  of  corporate  corruption.  In  a  March  8. 
2004.  editorial  for  Forbes,  Dan  Ackman 
wTOte,  "The  case,  both  since  the  verdict  and 
before,  has  been  portrayed  as  an  episode 
in  a  series  of  corporate  fraud  and  account- 
ing scandals.  Of  course,  it  is  neither.  Stew- 
art's fraud  was  personal,  not  corporate,  and 
it  had  nothing  to  do  with  accounting." 

Diane  Brady,  in  BusinessWeek  in  March 
2004,  wTOte.  "Prosecutors  abused  their  pow- 
er to  make  an  example  of  [Stewart],  whose 
transgression  could  have  been  aptly  punished 

through  other  means Even  if  she  did  get 

a  tip  from  her  broker,  many  believe  that  was 
nothing  illegal.  Stewart  sold  on  a  day  when 
ImClone's  stock  lost  8%  of  its  value  and  more 
than  7.7  million  shares  changed  hands.  She 
never  spoke  to  a  company  insider.  Nor  does 
anyone  assert  that  she  knew  why  Waksal 
was  selling Using  the  criminal  justice  sys- 
tem to  make  the  point— or  to  deter  others- 
is  overkill.  It's  not  as  though  Stewart's  ac- 
tions shook  the  foundations  of  American 
capitalism.  This  was  no  Enron,  laying  waste 
to  billions  of  dollars  of  shareholder  value. 
Martha  Stewart  didn't  cook  the  books.  She 
didn't  loot  her  company.  Nor  did  she  set  out 
to  dupe  her  investors." 

Naturally.  Stewart  agrees.  "Of  course  that 
is  what  it  is  all  about."  she  has  said.  "Bring 
em  down  a  notch,  to  scare  other  people.  If 
Ma/tha  can  be  sent  to  jail,  think  hard  before 
you  sell  that  stock."  That,  she  says,  is  why  she 
•  ice  tried  to  get  the  verdict  thrown  out, 
. ..id  why  she  continues  to  press  her  appeal. 
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ask  her  if  she  is  angry  that  Kenneth ' 

and  Bernard  Ebbers  have  not  served  at 
time  in  prison  and  she  has.  Does  she  que*, 
tion  the  fairness  of  that?  "Of  course,  eH 
day,'"  she  says.  "I  went  to  Alderson.  It  wafl 
part  of  getting  it  to  go  away.  It  has  to.  iH 
ing  a  decision  to  stop  the  bleeding  was  fl 
important.  I  had  to  stop  the  bleeding.  Soi 
the  plans  were  laid.  There  were  plans  of  gi 
ting  the  board  strong,  having  people  ooH 
board  who  understood  the  company  betfc 
who  would  take  it  and  hold  it  and  nurtuA 
while  I  was  gone.  Five  months  is  a  long H 
in  a  company,  and  ultimately  it's  a  tiny  m 
centage  of  my  life,  if  you  really  think  alH 
it.  If  it  had  happened  earlier  in  my  life,, 
would  have  been  worse,  because  it  wcfll 
have  killed  what  I  was  doing.  It  hurt  wha 
was  doing,  but  it  didn't  kill  it.  and  I  am  m 
grateful  for  that." 

One  of  the  casualties  of  the  pre-AldeH 
reorganization  was  Sharon  Patrick,  oncp 
close  friend.  Stewart  tells  me  she  disagH 
with  Patrick's  strategy  of  making  Martha  dt 
appear,  yet  she  was  in  no  position  to  ctt 
lenge  it.  (This  loss  of  control  must  have  am 
monstrously  difficult  for  a  person  knowB 
a  control  freak  who  owned  62  percent  of 
company  that  was  named  after  her.)  In  I 
vember  2004,  while  Stewart  was  serving  tm 
Patrick  resigned  and  the  board  elevated  I 
of  its  own,  Susan  Lvne.  the  former  presifl 
of  .ABC  Entertainment,  to  replace  her.  SH 
art  says  she  is  very  pleased  with  the  choc 
and  with  the  Martha  Restoration,  which  Lp 
is  leading. 

"Susan  understands  my  importance  tol 
employees,  as  a  teacher  and  as  a  guide,"  m 
Stewart.  "Sharon  was  appeasing  a  lot  of  oft 
entities,  like  shareholders,  the  government^ 
team  of  lawyers  who  were  there  to  proA 
the  company.  Not  realizing  that  you  ha\fl 
protect  the  brand  and  the  people  behindH 
brand.  I  think  that  that  was  the  problem.' 

"What  would  you  have  done  to  makfc 
better?,"  I  ask. 

"I  would  have  protected  Martha  a  fl 
better."  she  says.  "It's  all  about  the  product 
and  I'm  the  face  of  the  product,  the  founds 
of  the  product.  I  think  that  that's  really  vm 
we  should  have  done  more.  I  sold  a  loM 
magazines— other  people's  magazines— by! 
ing  on  the  cover,  and  many,  many  newi 
pers.  To  me,  it  was  horrible.  But,  that  sfl 
it  was  not  the  time  to  completely  kowttwM 
outside  advice  about  taking  my  name  off  A 
company's  brands.  Believe  me.  as  the  fou# 
er  of  all  of  this,  that  bothered  me.  I  urn 
along,  but  it  bothered  me." 

In  2001,  when  I  interviewed  Stewart,  skt 
was  predicting  that  MSO  would  be  a  S10B 
lion  company  by  2006.  "If  you  hadn't  bea 
sidelined,  how  close  to  that  mark  do  fl 
think  you'd  be?."  I  ask. 

"Maybe  halfway  there."  she  says  win 
smile.  "It's  good  to  think  big." 
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hile  Stewart  was  at  Alderson,  her 
stock  began  to  climb,  and  on  Febru- 
\  2005,  it  reached  $37.45  per  share  (it 
een  as  low  as  $8.30  in  2004).  By  the 
she  left  prison,  her  stock  had  more 
ioubled  and  she  was  a  billionaire  once 


ough  she  is  not  yet  unfettered,  Stewart 
een  working  hard  during  her  allotted 
>urs  out  a  week,  implementing  what 
)e  the  most  important  business  initia- 
f  her  life:  the  Campaign  for  the  Resur- 
n  of  Martha  Stewart.  It  has  been  un- 
ay  for  quite  some  time,  at  least  since 
16,  2004,  the  day  of  her  sentencing, 
,  standing  in  front  of  the  courthouse 
anhattan,  she  read  a  dramatic  state- 
to  the  media:  "Today  is  a  shameful 
she  said.  "It's  shameful  for  me,  and 
y  family,  and  for  my  beloved  compa- 

I  have  been  choked  and  almost  suf- 
id  to  death  during  that  time,  all  the 
more  concerned  about  the  well-being 
lers  than  for  myself. . . .  More  than  200 
e  have  lost  their  jobs  at  my  company 
lse  of  this  situation."  Then  she  stared 
Iy  at  the  cameras  and  made  a  promise: 
?e  back.  I  will  be  back." 
e  post-prison  Stewart,  to  anyone  who 
her  before,  is  a  changed  woman.  She 
nmer,  thanks  to  daily  pre-dawn  exercise 
oga  classes  in  her  basement.  I  am  al- 
conscious  that  Stewart,  a  consummate 
rmer,  is  to  some  extent  acting  when  I 
resent,  but  I  can  see  past  the  profes- 
1  mask  to  the  emerging  differences  in 
ersonality.  Before  her  ordeal  she  was 

more  "on,"  by  turns  steely,  ebullient, 
eductive. 

uring  our  interviews  four  years  ago, 
iisplayed  vulnerability  only  twice,  when 
poke  of  her  late  father  and  compared 
o  Willy  Loman,  and  when  she  recount- 
r  divorce  from  former  art-book  pub- 
Andy  Stewart.  During  the  days  I  spent 
her  recently,  she  seemed  somewhat  de- 
ed, less  energetic,  and  far  less  com- 
Jing.  Her  bursts  of  enthusiasm  were 
ered  by  down  moments, 
his  whole  thing  has  transformed  her," 
<.evin  Sharkey,  the  decorating  editor  of 
ha  Stewart  Living  and  a  close  friend,  re- 
ng  to  Stewart's  physical  appearance, 
nas  shed  a  noticeable  amount  of  weight 
thanks  to  the  cooking  of  her  chef  Pierre 
edelin,  who  is  on  temporary  loan  from 
irque  and  lives  in  a  house  on  the  prop- 
-is  getting  even  thinner.  "What  impressed 
nost  was  Martha's  optimism— like  Rose 
ledy— just  blind  optimism.  I  used  to  think 
£y  to  her  success  was  that  she  didn't  get 
but  now  I  think  it's  the  optimism,  even 
tie  darkest  days.  She  has  been  through 
and  spun  it  into  gold,  or  silver,  at  least 
ow." 
('hen  I  ask  Stewart  about  her  optimism, 


she  says,  "Without  optimism,  you're  not  go- 
ing to  make  it.  You're  just  not.  I  don't  think 
you  can  acquire  it.  I've  always  been  optimis- 
tic, and  not  fearful.  Don't  be  afraid  to  walk 
across  that  board  across  the  ravine.  And 
don't  be  afraid  to  carry  a  gigantic  bowl  of 
water.  Figure  out  how  you  have  to  do  that. 
You  know  how  to  do  it,  right?"  she  asks. 

"You  don't  look  at  the  bowl,"  I  say. 

"You  never  look  at  the  bowl— look  at 
where  you're  going.  Same  thing  about  walk- 
ing across  a  plank.  Don't  look  down  and 
you'll  get  there.  And  you  can  lift  the  heaviest 
saucepan,  if  you  figure  it  out.  You  know 
how?" 

"No." 

"By  putting  the  handle  under  your  elbow, 
and  lifting  it,  like  that,"  she  says,  with  a  ges- 
ture. "It's  a  lever,  you  know." 

According  to  Memrie  Lewis,  "Martha  is 
very  cognizant  of  the  difference  in  how 
people  that  she  was  with  [in  prison]— whom 
she  was  very  fond  of— began.  One  day  she 
said  to  me,  'These  people  had  a  very,  very 
different  beginning  than  you  and  I  did.' 
And  she's  gotten  a  new  angle  on  different 
types  of  people.  You  know,  they  hovered 
around  her.  If  there  were  any  helicopters  or 
photographers,  they  would  shield  her  with 
their  arms,  form  an  umbrella  over  her  so 
that  no  one  could  take  pictures  of  her. . . . 
When  she  left,  they  all  made  things  for  her. 
I  think  that  she  was  very  well  loved  there, 
and  I  wouldn't  be  surprised,  if  she  ever  had 
time,  that  she  would  go  into  prison  reform. 
She  was  utterly  sickened  by  the  fact  that 
some  of  those  women  were  there  six  or  seven 
years  for  first-time  nonviolent  drug  offenses. 
Things  like  that,  I  think,  gave  her  a  different 
perspective. 

"When  she  said,  'They  had  a  very  differ- 
ent start  from  you  and  me,'  I'm  thinking, 
This  girl  worked  her  way  all  through  school 
and  took  four  hours  of  trains  to  get  from 
Nutley,  New  Jersey,  to  Barnard  College,  in 
Manhattan.  That's  not  exactly  what  you 
would  call  a  luxurious  early  childhood.  But 
she  talked  a  lot  about  her  feelings  for  these 
people,  and  she  seemed  truly  moved  by 
their  plight.  In  her  normal  life— of  having 
editor's  letters  to  write,  a  TV  show  to  do  ev- 
ery day— the  deadlines  are  endless.  This  was 
the  first  time  in  a  long  time  that  she  had 
time  to  think  about  things  other  than  hit- 
ting that  schedule. 

"She  read  endless  books  down  there,  and 
I  think  she  began  by  studying  Spanish.  She 
was  in  charge  of  decorating  the  prison  for 
Christmas,  and  she  had  a  $50  budget.  It  was 
a  totally  different  time  for  her.  She  took  all 
of  her  Christmas  cards,  and  everyone  gath- 
ered around,  and  she  read  every  one  of  them 
to  these  people.  She  made  an  event  of  it,  to 
share  her  huge  correspondence  with  people 
who  didn't  have  anyone  writing  to  them.  I 


don't  know  if  I'd  say  'change.'  She's  just  filled 
with  energy  and  joy  and  enthusiasm.  She 
doesn't  have  the  pressure  that  she  normally 
has.  You  can't  do  much  when  you're  just  sit- 
ting in  one  room." 

Because,  as  Susan  Magrino  explains,  Stew- 
art feels  that  she  has  been  burned  too 
many  times  by  the  media,  my  visits  are  care- 
fully managed.  Stewart  herself  always  seems 
quite  relaxed,  but  her  handlers  are  frequent- 
ly on  edge.  In  2001,  when  I  hung  around  her 
house,  I  was  able  to  roam  free.  Now,  if  I 
ever  stray  off  course,  someone  is  close  be- 
hind me. 

The  p-word,  "prison,"  is  the  great  unmen- 
tionable. Those  around  Stewart  are  careful 
to  avoid  saying  it,  but  inevitably  it  comes  up. 
Martha  herself,  rather  unself-consciously 
and,  I  think,  admirably,  brings  the  subject 
up  a  lot,  often  referring  to  it  euphemisti- 
cally as  "down  there,"  "when  I  was  in  West 
Virginia,"  "when  I  was  away,"  "when  I  got 
back."  She  frequently  says  just  Alderson, 
which  fits  well  with  the  other  reference  points 
in  the  Martha  Universe,  where  the  familiar 
names  of  her  dwellings  become  shorthand 
for  different  styles  of  her  products  or  sectors 
of  her  brand.  Turkey  Hill,  where  it  all  began, 
has  given  its  name  to  paints  and  lines  of  fur- 
niture, as  have  the  house  on  Lily  Pond  Lane, 
in  East  Hampton,  and  Skylands,  the  former 
Edsel  Ford  estate  in  Seal  Harbor,  Maine. 
Similarly,  Alderson  has  been  worked  as  a 
reference.  Last  Christmas  her  holiday  card 
was  signed,  "Martha  Stewart,  Alderson,  West 
Virginia."  There's  even  a  bit  of  Alderson  in 
Bedford.  When  Stewart  and  I  tour  her  green- 
house, she  pulls  me  aside  and  shows  me 
two  small  pots  with  saplings.  "I  have  Al- 
derson ginkgo,"  she  whispers,  "from  Aider- 
son.  I  smuggled  out  some  pods,  and  they 
are  trees  already." 

There  are  only  a  few  awkward  moments 
in  this  regard.  Once,  we  are  looking  over  a 
rendering  for  the  set  of  her  new  daily  TV 
show,  and  she  is  telling  me  that  there  are  a 
few  things  in  the  design  she  wants  changed. 
She  points  to  a  newel  post  which  she  does 
not  think  is  "her,"  and  says  of  a  steel  bal- 
ustrade, "These  vertical  galvanized  pieces 
are  too  close  together.  It  looks  like  a  p— " 
She  stops  short  on  the  p-word.  Another  day, 
Stewart,  Magrino,  Susan  Lyne,  Margaret 
Roach,  the  editor  in  chief  of  Martha  Stewart 
Living,  and  I  are  all  standing  shoeless  in 
Martha's  dining  room,  which  doubles  as  her 
office.  Martha  suddenly  asks  Magrino  what 
Jon  Stewart  said  about  her  at  the  Time- 
magazine  dinner,  which  she  had  to  leave 
early.  Magrino's  face  freezes,  but  Martha 
presses  her  for  an  answer.  "Tell  what  he  said. 
Susan.  He  was  talking  about  me  after  I  left, 
and— I  have  to  say— Jon  Stewart  is  even  bet- 
ter looking  in  person  than  he  is  on  TV  I 
have  such  a  crush  on  him."  Magrino  says  re- 
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luctantly,  "Well,  he  asked,  'Where  is  Martha? 
Did  she  have  to  leave?  Does  that  thing  go 
off?'"  Stewart  laughs.  "What  else  did  he 
say?"  Magrino  can  barely  say,  "Are  you  sure?" 
Stewart  says  yes.  "Well,  something  about  you 
making  a  shiv  out  of  a  lamb  shank.  You— 
you'll  read  about  it." 


M: 


artha  Stewart's  nickname  at  Alderson 
was  M.  Diddy.  I  ask  her  if  there  were 
scary  people  there.  "No,"  she  says,  "I  wasn't 
frightened  for  one  second.  Once,  I  was  walk- 
ing up  a  hill  to  the  library,  thinking,  It's  up 
to  each  and  every  person  here  to  maintain 
the  family  ties,  to  maintain  the  friendships, 
to  maintain  connection  with  the  outside,  to 
maintain  knowledge  of  what's  going  on 
around  them  in  the  world.  Because  it  is  a  tiny 
little  place,  in  a  tiny  little  spot,  in  a  tiny  little 
speck  of  the  universe,  and  nobody  cares, 
once  you're  there.  So  you  have  to  care.  Who 
else  is  going  to  care— a  guard?  They  might 
have  nice  feelings  for  you,  or  something,  but 
they  don't  care  about  you.  Not  like  your  hus- 
band would  care,  or  your  child.  From  the  let- 
ters I  get,  through  families  of  people  I  spent 
time  with  there,  they  all  miss  me,  which  is 
nice.  And  it  did  have  a  positive  impact  on  a 
lot  of  people  down  there.  Like  Francesca." 
I  ask  her,  "Who's  Francesca?" 
"Frances  is  an  inmate  of  long  standing, 
this  funny,  odd-looking  lady  with  no  hair. 
I  nicknamed  her  Francesca,  to  make  her 
stand  out.  And  she  loved  being  called  Fran- 
cesca. My  feisty  little  dog  reminds  me  of 
her,  so  I  named  her  Francesca,  too.  Every 
day  she  worked  in  the  cafeteria,  and  she 
would  come  and  talk  to  me  at  breakfast.  And 
she  sang  in  the  choir,  and  she  was  a  very 
strong  baritone.  I  just  want  her  to  know  that 
I  think  about  her." 

Stewart  is  known  for  her  insomnia,  and 
she  tells  me  she  always  sleeps  with  a  light 
on.  I  ask  if  she  was  able  to  do  that  at  Aider- 
son.  "Yes,  and  I  had  a  roommate  who  put 
up  with  itr"  she  says,  laughing.  "She  didn't 
mind  it— she  had  a  big  thing  tied  around  her 
head.  I  was  on  the  bottom  bunk,  so  it  was 
hard  to  read  [with  only  an  overhead  light]. 
I  would  have  much  preferred  being  on  the 
top  bunk.'" 

On  a  day  when  Bruce  Weber  is  shooting 
Stewart  and  the  Bedford  house,  the  at- 
mosphere gets  brittle  in  the  kitchen.  Stew- 
art becomes  irritable  when  things  aren't  just 
right.  While  they  are  shooting  in  the  veg- 
etable garden.  Kevin  Sharkey,  from  40  feet 
away,  observes,  "She's  getting  hungry."  Stew- 
art has  done  nothing  to  indicate  this  that 
I  can  detect.  "How  can  you  tell?,"  I  ask. 
"There  are  signs,  believe  me,"  he  says.  Be- 
fore Stewart  can  eat,  she  has  another  cos- 


tume change,  from  gardening  clothes  into  a 
long  skirt. 

During  a  setup  in  the  kitchen,  there  is 
a  near  meltdown,  and  Magrino  and  Eise- 
mann.  sensing  that  things  are  about  to  come 
off  the  hook,  call  for  all  non-essential  per- 
sonnel to  evacuate  the  room.  As  best  as 
I  can  piece  it  together,  the  seven-minute 
frosting  for  the  cake  that  has  been  baked 
for  the  photo  shoot  by  Chef  Pierre  is  not 
shiny  enough.  Pierre,  who  is  not  a  pastry 
chef,  has  confessed  to  me  earlier  that  he  is 
nervous  about  the  cake.  When  Stewart,  on 
her  way  upstairs  for  hair,  makeup,  and  ward- 
robe, sees  the  lackluster  white  icing,  she 
makes  a  spot  decision  to  take  matters  into 
her  own  hands. 

I  watch  the  scene  through  a  screen  door 
from  the  herb  garden.  Lilys  One  and  Two  are 
scurrying  about.  Mixers  are  whirring.  Pierre 
is  transferred  to  another  kitchen  duty,  specif- 
ically, making  sandwiches  for  lunch.  As  I 
have  observed  in  the  past  in  such  situations, 
you  are  in  a  double  bind  when  you  are  work- 
ing at  Stewart's  house.  You  are,  after  all,  in 
her  kitchen  in  her  house,  but  she  has  elect- 
ed to  make  her  kitchen  in  her  house  into  a 
studio  for  the  documentation  of  her  life.  So 
are  you  working  or  are  you  imposing?  It's 
never  entirely  clear. 

When  I  am  finally  allowed  to  go  back  in- 
side, she  is  perfectly  styled  in  a  black  Mag- 
gie Norris  skirt  and  a  black  sweater  from  As- 
prey,  applying  the  frosting  and  posing  for 
Weber's  camera  with  equal  skill.  Once  the 
frosting  is  perfectly  spread,  she  tucks  pre- 
cut  rectangular  sheets  of  wax  paper  under 
the  cake  before  applying  shredded  coconut 
to  it.  Normally,  on  a  photo  shoot,  it  is  the 
job  of  a  well-paid  cake  wrangler  to  look  af- 
ter such  details.  Stewart  does  it  all  herself. 
She  even  carries  the  bowls  and  spatulas 
over  to  the  white  marble  sink.  I  take  a  place 
in  a  corner  of  the  room,  trying  to  be  invisi- 
ble. Stewart,  without  looking  up,  calls  out, 
"Where's  Matt?" 

"I  am  over  here,"  I  say. 

Weber,  surrounded  by  his  crew,  snaps 
away,  assuring  Martha  that  she  is  doing 
a  good  job.  "Honey,  that's  great."  Martha 
smiles  her  signature  smile— twinkling  eyes, 
tilt  of  the  head— and  continues  to  frost. 

"If  I  read  any  trite  captions ..."  she  says 
to  me,  referring  to  the  article  at  hand  and 
cracking  a  smile.  Then  she  repeats  the  warn- 
ing: "No.  Trite.  Caption;.'* 

"What's  an  example  of  a  trite  caption?," 
I  ask. 

Without  missing  a  beat,  she  says,  "Let 
them  eat  cake." 

That  reminds  me  of  what  she  said  earlier 
to  one  of  the  gardeners  about  a  head  of  let- 
tuce that  had  not  come  up  correctly.  "This 
isn't  right."  she  told  her.  "I  like  to  know  the 
way  things  are  going  to  turn  out.  And  I  don't 
like  surprises"  □ 
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or  call  800-883-2777;  Prod 
sweater  from  selected  PraaV 
boutiques,  or  call  888-977- 
1900;  Harry  Winston  earrii 
^M^^^H      I     from  Harry  Wnston,  NYC, 
or  call  800-988-4110;  Cart 
watch  from  all  Cartier 
boutiques,  or  call  800-CARTIER,  or  go  to  cartier.com 
Page  114:  Bottom  center,  Jil  Sander  sweater  from  JI 
Sander,  NYC,  or  call  800-704-7317. 
Page  119:  Asprey  sweater  from  Asprey,  NYC.  and 
Beverly  Hills,  or  call  800-883-2777;  for  the  Apron  wfltl 
Attitude,  go  to  laraines.com. 
Pages  124—25:  Scarlett  Johansson's  Tse  dress 
from  selected  Tse  boutiques,  or  call 
800-801-8873. 

Page  126:  Jil  Sander  T-shirt  from 
Barneys  New  York,  Jil  Sander,  and 
Linda  Dresner,  all  in  NY.C;  Chanel 
bathing  suit  from  selected  Chanel 
boutiques,  or  call  800-550-0005. 
Page  127:  Ralph  Lauren 
Collection  sweater  from  selected 
Ralph  Lauren  boutiques,  or  go  to 
runway.polo.com;  Tse  dress  from  Tse,  Costa  Mesa,  C 
Pages  134—35:  Minty  Mellon's  coat  by  Marie-Cha 
from  Marie-Chantal,  Londc 
or  call  0-II-44-20-7838-IIII. 
Tamara  Mellon's  Roberto 
Cavalli  coat  from  selected 
Roberto  Cavalli  boutiques, 
or  go  to  robertocavalli.com; 
Jimmy  Choo  shoes  from 
Jimmy  Choo,  NY.C.,  or  call 
866-JCHOOUS,  or  go  to 
jimmychoo.com;  Cartier  rin 
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all  Cartier  boutiques,  or  call  800-CARTIER,  or  go 
rtier.com;  Sarajane  Hoare  for  Vernon  Jolly. 
»  137:  Top  right,  Club  Mdnaco  T-shirt  from  Club 
aco  stores,  NYC,  Dallas,  and  LA,  or  go  to 
nonaco.com;  True  Religion  jeans  from  Barneys  New 
ores  nationwide,  or  go  to  truereligionbrandjeans.com; 
■ew  Gn  necklace  from  Bergdorf  Goodman,  NY.C. 
t  138:  Tuleh  shirt  from  Bergdorf  Goodman, 
.;  Juicy  Couture  skirt  from  Juicy  Couture,  Las 
s,  or  call  702-365-5600;  Jimmy  Choo  bag  from 
ly  Choo,  NY.C,  or  call  866- JCHOOUS,  or  go  to 
/choo.com. 

139:  Tamora's  Andrew  Gn  coat  dress  from 
dorf  Goodman,  NYC;  Jimmy  Choo  shoes  from 
iy  Choo,  NYC,  or  call  866- JCHOOUS,  or  go  to 
ychoo.com.  Minty's  Marie-Chantal  dress  from 
e-Chantal,  Londpn,  or  call  0-II-44-20-7838-IIII. 
»  150:  Elle  Macpherson's  Patricia  Underwood 
y  special  order  from  Patricia  Underwood,  NYC,  or 
.12-268-3774;  Deda  Coben  for  celestineagency.com. 
e  155:  Top  left,  Elle  Macpherson's  Elle  Macpherson 
lates  bra  and  panties  from  Nordstrom,  Marshall 

and  Saks  Fifth  Avenue  stores  nationwide,  or  go  to 


IUTY  AND  GROOMING 

r:  Martha  Stewart's  hair  products  by  Aveda,  from 
o  stores  nationwide;  her  hair  styled  with  Light  Elements 
sthing  Fluid,  Air  Control  Hair  Spray,  and  Brilliant  Spray 
hme.  Makeup  products  by  Lancome  from  major 
rtment  stores  nationwide,  or  go  to  lancome.com;  on 
ace,  Absolue  Makeup  in  Absolute  Pearl  20  and  Dual 
i  Powder  in  Matte  Bisque  II;  on  her  eyes,  Color  Focus 
te  4  Ombres  in  Une  Femme  Coquette,  Le  Crayon 
n  Black  Coffee,  and  Hypnose  Mascara  in  Black;  on 
leeks,  Blush  Subtil  in  Cedar  Rose;  on  her  lips,  Le  Rouge 
ue  in  Pink  Orchid  and  Juicy  Tubes  in  Illusion.  Eva  Scrivo 
va  Scrivo  Salon.  On  her  nails,  Vernis  Magnetic  in 
lucent;  Svetlana  Gadaeva  for  Eva  Scrivo  Salon. 
>  52:  Hair  by  Ashley  Javier  for  Kerastase 
Magnet.  Makeup  by  Jenna  Anton  for  Dior/See 
agement  and  Sage  Moitri  for 
;bytirnothypriano.com.  Hair,  makeup,  and  grooming 
ra  Johnson  for  Sarah  Laird,  and  Michiko  Boorberg 
Jryan  Lynde  for  R.  J.  Bennett. 

54:  Howard  Blum's  and  John  Connolly's  grooming 
aomi  Warden  for  artistsbytimothypriano.com. 

76:  Ji  Baek's  hair  by  Vivian  Perez  and  makeup  by 
os  Villacres,  both  for  Orb  Salon.  Gucci  Westman's 
by  Ashley  Javier  for  Kerastase  Pans/Magnet. 
eup  products  by  Lancome,  from  ma|or  department 
s  nationwide,  or  go  to  lancome.com;  on  her  eyes, 
t  Diary  Palette  in  Vanite  and  Hypnose  Waterproof 
cara  in  Black;  on  her  cheeks,  Pomette  Blush 
quisite;  on  her  lips,  Le  Rouge  Absolue  in  Satin 
once.  Kevin  Mancuso's  grooming  by  Robert  Lyon 
erastase  Paris/Jed  Root.  Bottom  right,  Kanebo 
ai  Premier  line  from  Bergdorf  Goodman  and 
shimoya,  both  in  NY.C,  selected  Saks  Fifth  Avenue 
s,  and  Cos  Bar,  Aspen,  Colo.,  Scottsdale,  Ariz., 
Vail,  Colo.;  Dior  Show  Powder  from  Dior  boutiques 
ma|or  department  stores  nationwide;  Prescriptives 
Flawless  Skin  Total  Protection 
Makeup  from  Prescriptives 
counters  nationwide;  Clinique 
Fall  2005  Trend  Colour 
Collection  from  Neiman 
Marcus  and  Saks  Fifth  Avenue 
stores  nationwide,  or  go  to 
clinique.com. 
Page  107:  Rachel 
McAdams's  hair  styled  with 


Bumble  and  Bun.ble  Treatment  Finishing  Balm,  from 
Bumble  and  Bumble  salons,  NY.C,  or  go  to 
bumbleandbumble.com.  Makeup  products  by  Dior,  from 
Dior  boutiques  and  major  department  stores  nationwide; 
on  her  eyes,  5 -Colour  Eyeshadow  in  Mauve  Chic, 
Crayon  Eyeliner  in  Grey,  and  Uftimeyes  Lash  Extender 
Mascara  in  Ultimate  Black;  on  her  cheeks,  Diorblush 
in  Tahiti  Pink;  on  her  lips,  Addict  Plastic  Gloss  in  Edgy 
Rosewood;  Pati  Dubroff  for  Dior/The  Wall  Group. 
•fnpBBBBH—.      Pages  110-19:  See  credits 
It™^^^  for  cover. 

Pages  124-27:  Scarlett 
Johansson's  hair  styled  with 
KMS  Hair  Paste,  from  Warren  - 
Tricomi  Salon,  NYC.  Makeup 
products  by  Stephane  Marais, 
from  Barneys  New  York,  Henry 
Bendel,  and  Jeffrey,  all  in  NYC, 
and  Fred  Segal,  LA.;  on  her 
face,  Smoothing  Pre -Makeup  Cream  and  Loose  Powder 
in  Translucent;  on  her  eyes,  Intense  Eye  Kohl  in  Green  and 
Mascara  Brush  in  Black;  on  her  lips,  Lip  Cream  in 
Clear  and  Lipstick  in  Brick;  Chris  McMillan  for  Solo  Artists. 
Pages  134—39:  Tamara  Mellon's  hair  styled  with 
Kiehl's  Silk  Groom  Serum  and  Climate-Proof 
Shine- Enhancing  Non-Aerosol  Spray,  from  Kiehl's  and 
Barneys  New  York  stores  nationwide,  or  go  to  kiehls.com. 
All  makeup  by  Shiseido,  from  Barneys  New  York, 
Bergdorf  Goodman,  and  Saks  Fifth  Avenue  stores 
nationwide;  on  her  face,  Stick  Foundation  in  Natural 
Deep  Ochre;  on  her  eyes,  Accentuating  Color  in 
Enchanted  Bronze,  Eyeliner  Pencil  in  Deep  Brown,  and 
Lasting  Lift  Mascara  in  Black;  on  her  cheeks,  Multi-Shade 
Enhancer  in  Summer  Glow;  on  her  lips,  Sheer 
Gloss  Lipstick  in  Sheer  Gold.  Juan  Carlos  for  Kiehl's/ 
One;  James  O'Riley  for  Shiseido/Untitled. 
Pages  140—41:  Vaughn  for  Bumble  and  Bumble;  Gina 
Monaci  for  Giorgio  Armani  Cosmetics. 
Pages  150-55  and  158-59:  Elle  Macpherson's  hair 
styled  with  Redken  In  The  Loop  02  and  Contour  08,  from 
Redken  Gallene,  NYC,  or  go 
to  redken.com;  Rick  Gradone  for 
Redken/Art  Department. 
Makeup  by  MAC,  from  MAC 
stores  and  ma|or  department 
stores  nationwide,  or  go  to 
maccosmetics.com;  on  her  face, 
Hyper  Real  S.P.F.  15  in  NC  300;  on 
her  eyes,  Pro  Longlash  Mascara 
in  Burnt  Umber  and  Shadestick  in 
Penny;  on  her  lips,  Tinted  Lip  Conditioner  S.P.F.  15  in 
Baumy  Bronze;  Steven  Aturo  for  MAC/Luxe. 
Pages  154—55:  Reghina  Himmelrech  for  Hotel  Kulm; 
Sarah  Reygate  for  Kempinski  Grand  Hotel  des  Bains. 

PHOTOGRAPHS  AND  MISCELLANY 

Page  24:  Left,  from  Bettmann  Corbis;  right,  from 
Son  Antonio  Express-  News/Zuma  Press. 
Page  56:  Top,  from  CPi. 
Page  58:  From  Polaris. 

Page  60:  Courtesy  of  Grandmothers  Against  the  War. 
Page  68:  Hilaire-Germam-Edgar  Degas  (1834-1917), 
Chanreuse  de  Cole,  c.  1878.  Fogg  Art  Museum,  Harvard 
University  Art  Museums,  bequest  from  the  Collection  of 
Maurice  Wertheim,  Class  of  1906,  1951.68.  Copy  work  by 
Allan  Macintyre,  HUAM,  ©  by  President  and  Fellows 
of  Harvard  College  (August  I);  from  FoodCollection/ 
PunchStock  (3);  from  Corbis/PunchStock  (7);  from  DK  Images 
(9);  by  David  Redfern/Retna  (15);  Rose  and  Driftwood, 
Son  Francisco,  by  Ansel  Adams.  Used  with  permission  of 
the  Trustees  of  the  Ansel  Adams  Publishing  Rights  Trust.  All 
Rights  Reserved  (23);  courtesy  of  IFC  Films  (26);  from 


PhotoDisc/PunchStock  (29);  from  Comstock/PunchStock 

(31);  by  David  C  Tomlinson/Getty  Images  (umbrellas). 

Page  70:  Bottom  right,  by  Ian  Gittler. 

Page  72:  Top  left,  by  Stefan  Bondell. 

Page  74:  By  Jaap  8uitendi|k/Courtesy  of  Focus  Features 

(Weisz  and  Fiennes),  Robert  DiScalfani  (Hot  Reels  logo), 

Peter  Kramer/Getty  Images  (Rock),  Timothy  Treadwell/ 

Courtesy  of  Lions  Gate  Films  (Treadwell), 

Kevin  Wnter/Getty  Images  (Carlin),  Kareem  Black/ 

Retna  (Goldberg) 

Page  76:  Bottom  ieft,  Hot  Looks  logo  from  Superstock; 

bottom  center,  courtesy  of  Kiehl's;  bottom  right, 

photographs  of  products  by  Alexa  Helsell. 

Page  78:  Clockwise  from  top  left:  by  Jen  Lowery/ 

London  Features,  Pascal  Le  Segretam/Getty  Images, 

Kevin  Winter/Getty  Images,  from  the  Museum  of  the 

City  of  New  York/Getty  Images,  by  Kevin  Winter/ 

Getty  Images,  Ronald  Martinez/Getty  Images, 

Amanda  Edwards/Getty  Images,  from  Jiji  Press/ 

AFP/Getty  Images,  from  Globe  Photos,  by  Rolf  Haid/ 

DPA/Landov,  from  ABC/The  Neal  Peters  Collection, 

from  the  Neal  Peters  Collection. 

Page  80:  Both  from  AR  Wde  World  Photos. 

Page  85:  From  Zuma  Press. 

Page  88:  From  AR  Wde  World  Photos. 

Page  92:  Both  from  AR  Wide  World  Photos. 

Page  94:  Top  and  bottom,  from  Gamma;  center,  from 

Globe  Photos. 

Page  96:  Top,  from  AP.  Wde  World  Photos;  bottom, 

from  Redux  Pictures. 

Page  100:  Top,  from  Anne  Delisle;  bottom,  from 

Barbara  McCooe. 

Page  103:  Both  from  Barbara  McCooe. 

Page  108:  By  Greg  Allen/Rex  Features  (Springsteen), 

from  A.P.  Wde  World  Photos  (iPod,  presidential  seal, 

CIA.  seal),  from  Burke/Triolo/Brand  X  Pictures/Alamy 

Images  (stiletto),  from  Burke/Triolo/Brand  X  Pictures/ 

PictureOuest  (pancakes),  by  Steve  Boitano/A.R  Wide 

World  Photos  (DeLay),  Khue  Bui/A.P.  Wde  World  Photos 

(White  House),  Matthew  Cavanaugh/Getty  Images 

(Rumsfeld),  Jim  Cole/A.P.  Wde  World  Photos  (Bush), 

from  Corbis/PictureOuest  (cheeseburger,  sandwich),  from 

Newsmakers/Getty  Images  (Newsweek),  by  Laurent 

Gillieron/Keystone/A.R  Wide  World  Photos  (Bolton),  Larry 

Mayer/Creatas/PictureOuest  (plane),  Wally  McNamee/ 

Corbis  (Senate  seal),  Pablo  Monsivais/A.P  Wide  World 

Photos  (Rove),  from  PhotoDisc/Veer  (toilet),  by  Hasan 

Sarbakhshian/AP.  Wde  World  Photos  (Khatami),  Paul  Smith/ 

Featureflash/Retna  (Keith),  from  Stockbyte/PictureOuest 

(bike,  boots,  golf  trophy),  from  Veer  (missiles,  nuke  clouds). 

Pages  120-21:  All  from  the  New  York  Daily  News. 

Page  123:  From  the  New  York  Daily  News  (2,  3,  4,  5). 

Pages  124-27:  Produced  on  location  by  Anne  Donnellon 

for  Portfolio  One.  Thomas  Thurnauer  for  supercube.net. 

Page  130:  From  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 

Page  131:  From  KORPA/ABC/Zuma  Press. 

Pages  132-33:  From  Corbis  (3),  from  Gamma  (5), 

from  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  (4). 

Page  137:  Top  left,  from  Rex  USA. 

Pages  140-41:  Production  by  Ruth  Levy.  Walter  Barnett 

for  Opus  Reps. 

Pages  150-53  and  158-59:  Produced  on  location  by 

Shake  Productions. 

Pages  154—55:  Produced  on  location  by  Jo  Matthews 

(4,  5,  8)  and  Shake  Productions  (I,  2,  3,  6,  7). 

Page  156:  Produced  on  location  by  Jo  Matthews. 

Page  161:  All  from  Sports  Illustrated. 

Page  167:  From  left:  from  Cimglio/Sygma  Corbis, 

from  Camera  Press/Retna,  from  Sipa  Press,  from  Gamma, 

from  Getty  Images. 

Page  169:  From  Bloomberg  News/Landov  (6),  from 

newyorksocialdiary.com  (5),  from  Polaris  (3),  from  The 

New  York  Times  (4). 
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PROUST   QUESTIONNAIRE 


AILEEN  MEHLE 

Writing  as  Suzy  for  W  and  WWD, 

Aileen  Mehle  captivates  both  her  readers 

and  the  boldfaced  names  she  covers, 

providing  sharp-eyed  accounts  of  every 

glamorous  social  scene.  Herewith,  the 

woman  who  always  ge^  the  scoop  pauses 

to  reflect  on  Lad)  Godiv    terminal 

procrastination,  (not)  keeping  a  diary, 

and  Brigitte  Bardot 


What  is  your  idea  of  perfect  happiness? 

Sunday  in  the  park  with  Georges,  three 
of  them.  Washington  for  his  wisdom. 
Saint  George  to  slay  lurking  dragons, 
and  Clooney  to  carry  the  picnic  basket. 
Seurat  could  take  the  day  off. 

Which  historical  figure  do  you  most  identify 
with? 

Lady  Godiva,  because,  despite  saddle 
burns  and  a  few  split  ends,  for  one 
day  in  her  life  she  didn't  have  to  worry 
about  what  to  wear. 

What  is  the  trait  you  most  deplore  in 
yourself? 

Terminal  procrastination.  Terminal, 
I  say. 

Which  words  or  phrases  do  you  most 
overuse? 

Probably  "Who  else  would  tell  you 
these  things?"  But  I  plan  to  keep  on 
saying  it. 

What  is  your  greatest  regret? 

That  I  didn't  keep  a  personal  diary  of 
my  singular  career  and  all  the  dazzling 
adventures  along  the  way.  Shhh. 

What  or  who  is  the  greatest  love  of  your 
life? 

My  son  and  my  family. 

When  and  where  were  you  happiest? 

Now  in  New  York  will  do.  though  I 
miss  the  gorgeous,  glamorous  years 
gone  by  when  society  was  more 
than  boring  benefits,  book  parties,  and 
store  openings— and  when  social 
climbers  had  class. 

What  is  your  current  state  of  mind? 

Hurried,  harried,  and  happy  to  be. 
As  Suzy  once  said.  "Deadlines 
beat  lying  on  a  bed  of  nails— but  not 
by  much." 

If  you  were  to  die  and  come  back  as  a  person  or  thing,  what  do  you 
think  it  would  be? 

Is  it  too  cute  to  say  a  cat  on  Geopatra's  lap? 

If  you  could  choose  what  to  come  back  as,  what  would  it  be? 
Brigitte  Bardot  in  her  prime  with  Stephen  Hawking's  I.Q. 

What  is  your  most  treasured  possession? 

Keepsakes  my  beautiful,  beloved  mother  left  me. 

What  do  you  most  value  in  your  friends? 
Being  there. 

What  are  your  favorite  names? 

Aileen.  because  that  was  my  mother's  name,  too.  And  Diane 
de  Poitiers,  because  it  runs  trippingly  off  the  tongue. 

How  would  you  like  to  die? 
Laughing,  of  course. 

What  is  your  motto? 

"Semper  fi"— but  I'll  bet  some  Marine  already  beat  me  to  it. 
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ILLUSTRATION      BY     JOE      EULA 


AUGUST     2005 


An  empty  refrigerator  ■■ 
turns  into  a  great  excuse 


Fine  china  and  silver 
make  a  surprise  appearance 


And  voila,  Kung  Pao  chicken 
becomes  Le  Kung  Pao  chicken 


turning  leaf 


I         Al'<    -     -   _ 
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